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THE  THIRD  YEAR'S  WOKK.*— I. 

I.  Language. 

Begin  this  year,  as  you  must  every  one  except  the  first, 
with  a  very  thorough  review  of  all  that  your  class  is 
supposed  to  know.  Do  not  look  upou  the  time  used  in 
this  review  as  wasted,  or  as  taken  from  the  time  you  have 
to  teach  advance  lessons.  If  your  pupils  have  forgotten, 
or  did  not  perfectly  learn,  any  of  the  principles  of  lan- 
guage contained  in  Numbers  1  and  2,  you  can  spend 
your  time  in  school  in  no  better  way,  in  no  way  that  will 
cause  them  to  do  better  work  during  the  coming  year, 
than  in  teaching  these  principles  again.  Still,  do  not  waste 
time  on  the  review.  If  you  take  up  a  lesson,  or  rather 
the  principle  of  language  taught  in  one  of  Miss  Sweet's 
lessons,  and  find  that  it  is  well  known,  spend  no  time  on 
it,  but  go  right  on.  If  you  find  that  it  is  not  sufiiciently 
familiar,  drill  on  it  until  you  have  recalled  it  to  your 
pupils,  but  no  longer.  There  were  several  subjects  taken 
uj)  last  year  which  we  advised  should  be  farther  devel- 
oi)ed  when  reviewed.     Do  not  forget  these  now. 

It  is  especially  unfortunate  that  the  very  pupils  who 
need  this  review  most  are  usually  those  who  come  back 
to  school  from  one  to  five  weeks  late,  and  so  miss  most  of 

•For  "The  First  Year's  Work."  stc  tli«*  AnnalM,  vol.  xxxix,  pp. 
•20'.»  22r>.  and  vol.  xl,  pp.  U  30,  137  118:  for  -The  Second  Year's 
Work/'  see  vol.  xli,  pp.  1211  1 IC,  242  251,  274  27«. 
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it.  You  will  have  to  use  your  own  judgment  about  these 
late  comers.  They  are  very  discouraging  to  a  conscien- 
tious teacher,  and  are  the  worry  of  a  superintendent's 
life ;  but  remember  that  though  you  are  not  to  blame  for 
this,  and  ought  not  to  be  punished  for  it,  the  child  is 
very  seldom  responsible  for  it,  either.  Still,  those  who  are 
prompt  must  not  be  made  to  wait  for  these  tardy  ones. 
That  would  be  a  great  injustice.  What  to  do  with  them 
is  a  difficult  problem.  They  know  too  much  to  be  put 
back  a  whole  year,  and  not  enough  to  go  on  with  the 
class.  Talk  each  case  over  with  the  superintendent,  and 
with  the  teacher  of  the  next  class  below,  and  do  the  best 
you  can.  Either  the  pupil  must  lose  much,  or  some  one, 
for  another's  carelessness  or  indifference,  must  do  a  great 
deal  of  extra  work.  Many  a  pupil  who  was  leading  his 
class  has  dropped  hopelessly  to  the  rear  for  the  rest  of 
his  school-life,  from  one  of  these  absences  during  the 
first  weeks  of  a  school-year. 

Continue  the  letter-writing,  and  see  that  it  is  kept  up 
to  the  standard  of  the  class  in  language.  A  letter  which 
would  have  been  very  commendable  a  year  ago  would  be 
poor  now. 

Practice  continually  in  original  language  work.  Draw 
out  your  pupils,  as  you  did  last  year,  about  what  happened 
at  home,  and  about  their  plans  for  this  year.  Get  as 
much  out  of  them  about  these  things  as  you  possibly  can. 
Ask  all  sorts  of  questions  about  home  and  home  people. 
Puzzle  your  ingenuity  to  do  all  this  work  in  written  lan- 
guage, using  signs  only  when  you  cannot  possibly  do 
without  them.  Have  your  pupils  question  you  about 
3'our  vacation,  and  your  plans  for  the  year.  You  will 
probably  have  to  allow  them  to  use  signs  freely,  if  you 
would  have  them  do  this  witli  spirit  and  freedom. 

Begin  to  get  your  pupils  to  put  all  their  ideas  about  any 
one  thing  into  language.  Tell  them,  for  instance,  to  write 
all  tliat  they  know  about  cows,  and,  after  they  have  done 
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&o,  make  a  few  suggestioDS.  Half  a  dozen  sentences  will 
be  enough  at  first,  and  these  may  have  to  be  drawn  out 
by  questions  and  diagrams.  Do  not  worry  to  get  these 
foundations  for  future  compositions  into  any  particular 
form ;  but  only  aim  to  give  your  pupils  some  power  of 
connected  thought  on  any  given  subject,  and  some  ability 
of  expressing  that  thought  in  connected  language. 

When  you  take  your  pupils  out  for  a  walk,  which  you 
ought  to  do  very  often,  give  to  each  of  them  a  pencil  and 
paper,  and  get  them  to  take  notes  of  what  they  see.  Do 
this  by  taking  notes  yourself,  by  letting  them  read  these, 
and  telling  them  what  they  are  for.  When  they  have 
written  an  account  of  what  they  did  and  saw,  write  such 
an  account  yourself,  using  the  notes  you  have  taken,  so 
that  they  will  learn  to  use  those  that  they  take.  Try  to 
preserve  the  individuality  of  each  pupil  in  these  notes. 
Let  them  be  the  notes  of  each  child,  and  not  yours,  or 
those  of  the  brightest  pupil  in  the  class. 

Encourage  them  to  ask  questions — in  writing,  of  course, 
if  they  cannot  speak — of  people  whom  they  meet,  and  to 
think  about  the  answers  they  get.  Teach  them  the  ques- 
tions we  usually  ask  of  strangers  or  visitors,  being  sure 
to  make  these  proper  and  polite.  Any  interesting  infor- 
mation you  get  in  this  way  may  be  used  at  once  for  prac- 
tice on  the  direct  quotation,  which  needs  a  great  deal. 
As  material  for  language-lessons,  you  may  get  a  return  in 
part  for  the  loss  of  time  which  visitors  frequently  occasion. 
Have  your  children  describe  them,  tell  what  they  did  and 
said,  etc.  Have  these  exercises,  after  the  language  is  all 
corrected,  dated  and  copied  into  a  book  to  be  preserved. 

In  this  lesson  Miss  Sweet  takes  up  the  passive  voice, 
but,  unfortunately,  she  evidently  thinks  that  the  teacher  of 
a  class  which  luis  gone  thus  far  needs  very  little  direction 
from  her. 
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I  should  begin  the  passive  voice  with  the  same  tense 
with  which  we  began  the  active — ^the  habitual  present. 
My  reason  for  this  is  that  I  hope  our  pupils  have  formed 
the  habit  of  taking  this  tense  as  the  starting  point  for  all 
modifications  of  the  verb,  as  it  is  the  root  form,  and  we 
want  them  to  start  from  the  same  point  to  form  the  pas- 
sive voice,  especially  as  in  this  tense  the  change  of  form 
is  most  conspicuous.  You  may  teach  the  past  and  future 
tenses  almost  immediately  after,  if  you  wish,  and  I  should 
recommend  that  no  great  interval  of  time  be  allowed  to 
pass  before  you  do  teach  them. 

Possibly  some  incident  may  have  happened  in  which 
the  actor  is  unknown,  or  where  he  is  of  small  importance 
as  compared  with  the  act,  and  this  may  enable  you  to 
make  your  children  feel  a  need  for  the  passive  form  of 
expression  ;  but  most  probably  you  will  have  to  teach  it 
simply  as  another  form  of  expressing  something  they 
already  know  how  to  express  in  the  active  voice.  Many 
hearing  people  use  the  passive  very  sparingly,  preferring 
to  say,  "  Somebody  stole  my  watch  last  night,"  rather 
than,  "  My  watch  was  stolen  last  night."  I  have  even 
seen  a  long  and  presumably  carefully  prepared  scheme  of 
teaching  language  to  deaf  children  in  which  the  passive 
voice  was  given  just  one  line. 

Give  your  pupils  a  simple  sentence  in  the  active  voice, 
and  then  the  same  thing  in  the  passive,  and  explain  each 
by  diagrams  : 

"A  fox  kills  a  rabbit." 

"A  rabbit  is  killed  by  a  fox." 


J 


Tolr^^^ 
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J 


=  '     kjov^^ 
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Explain  clearly  exactly  how  each  word  of  the  first  sen- 
tence is  changed  in  place  and  form  to  make  the  second. 
Place  the  second  diagram  under  the  other  and  draw  lines 
from  one  to  the  other  to  show  these  changes.  Give  sen- 
tences with  pronouns  instead  of  nouns,  so  as  to  bring  out 
the  change  of  case  clearly,  as :  ''  I  kick  him/'  ''  He  is 
kicked  by  me." 

Give  some  examples,  also,  with  a  plural  object  after  the 
active  verb,  and  explain  that  when  this  is  the  case  the 
passive  verb  must  be  put  in  the  plural  also. 

"A  fox  kills  rabbits." 

"  Babbits  are  killed  by  a  fox." 
Take  up  the  past  and  future  tenses  very  soon  : 

A  fox  killed  a  hen. 

A  hen  was  killed  by  a  fox. 

A  fox  will  kill  a  hen. 

A  hen  will  be  killed  by  a  fox. 
Write  on  a  card,  or  in  some  place  where  it  can  remain 
for  a  long  time  in  sight,  the  forms  of  the  verb  in  the 
active  and  passive,  as : 


Active. 
I  kill 
you  kill 
he  kills 

we,  you,  they,  kill 
will  kill 
killed 


Passive, 
am  killed 
are  killed 
is  killed 
are  killed 
will  be  killed 
was  killed 


6  Tlu  nh.I  y^ar^  Wort. 

am  killing  am  being  killed 

is  killing  is  being  killed 

are  kiUing  are  being  killed 

Give  a  great  deal  of  practice  ;  at  first  by  writing  one 
form,  and  baring  the  pupils  write  the  other ;  and  then  bv 
spelling,  and  bv  having  them  write  both  forms  from  the 
same  action.  Be  snre  and  have  them  changed  from  the 
passive  to  the  active,  as  well  as  the  other  way. 

Give  some  examples  where  pronoons  are  necessarv  in 
one  form  instead  of  noans  in  the  other,  and  explain  whv. 
Henrv's  mother  scolded  him. 
Henrv  was  scolded  bv  his  mother. 
Explain  the  nse  of  the  passive  form  when  the  agent  is 
not  given.      We  may  say,  '*  John's  slate  is  broken,"  be- 
cause we  do  not  care,   or  know,  or  wish  to   tell,  who 
broke  it. 

Teach  the  questions  "  by  whom  ?  "  and  "  by  what  ?  " 
Tljese  questions  apply  to  this  last  form  of  the  passive 
sentence  more  than  to  the  one  where  the  agent  is  given. 
*'  By  whom  was  John's  slate  broken  ?  "  The  answer  may 
be  the  name  of  the  breaker ;  or,  "  I  do  not  know  ;"  or, 
"  I  will  not  tell."  Have  these  questions  in  the  passive 
form  changed  to  the  con*esponding  questions  in  the 
active. 

Give  plenty  of  practice  on  the  passive  form  of  the  verb 
with  the  indirect  object  after  it.  If  the  different  parts  of 
the  sentence  are  clearly  understood,  there  will  be  very 
little  trouble ;  but  without  some  practice  confusion  is  apt 
to  occur.  If  you  have  used  diagrams  faithfully,  this  is 
one  of  the  many  places  where  you  will  reap  your  reward. 
Without  them  it  would  l)e  a  dilHcnlt  task  to  guide  a  deaf 
child  through  these  changes  : 

John  gave  an  apple  to  Mary. 

John  gav(^  Mary  an  apple. 

An  ap]>le  was  given  Maiy  by  John. 
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An  apple  was  given  by  John  to  Mary. 

Mary  was  given  an  apple  by  John. 
Explain  that  intransitive  verbs  have  no  passive.  This 
is  very  easily  done  by  giving  a  sentence  and  diagram.  It 
is  easy,  but,  like  everything  else,  it  will  not  do  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  our  children  know  it,  until  we  have 
taught  it. 

Lesson   IL 

There  is  very  little  trouble  in  inducing  our  pupils  to  use 
parts  of  the  verbs  as  nouns  or  adjectives.  The  trouble 
lies  in  the  very  opposite  direction.  As  soon  as  you  be- 
gin with  certain  parts  of  the  verb,  they  take  possession  of 
the  whole,  and  work  it  very  hard.  You  begin  to  teach 
them,  "  Nora  is  very  fond  of  skating,"  and,  before  you  are 
half  through,  they  are  writing,  "  John  was  fond  of 
fought,"  "  Mary  is  fond  of  cries,"  "  Henry  was  a  black  eye 
by  fall,"  "  Peter  is  a  very  eat." 

In  fact,  the  brightest  pupils  seem  to  take  the  most 
pleasure  in  violating  all  the  precepts  that  you  have  drilled 
into  them  in  the  past.  The  only  help  for  this  is  drill.  It 
will  not  take  you  long  to  tame  the  first  wild  freedom  of 
their  flight.  Tell  them  that  they  can  only  use  the  form 
ending  in  ing  and  the  infinitive  as  nouns,  and  the  ing  and 
perfect  participle  as  adjectives.  They  are  familiar  with 
ing  and  the  infinitive,  and  you  can  show  them  the  list  of 
verbs  on  page  1 20  for  the  irregular  perfect  participles. 

You  will  have  to  give  a  great  deal  of  explanation  and 
drill  to  this  participle.  Explain  and  compare  such  ex- 
pressions as : 

a  crying  doll  a  painted  doll 

a  breathing  image  a  graven  image 

a  running  horse  a  clipped  horse 

a  swinging  gate  a  broken  gate 

a  skating  pond  a  frozen  pond 

You  will  also  have  to  explain  that  there  is  enough  of 
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the  verb  left  in  these  verb-noans  to  take  an  object  after 
them.  I  should  teach  such  expressions  as  a  whole,  give 
the  diagrams,  and  trust  to  practice. 

Killing  flies  is  cruel. 

Killing  people  is  very  wicked. 


A  man  invented  a  machine  for  digging  potatoes. 
A  man  built  an  engine  for  pumping  water. 


VVWJUIV       ,'      SfkAJo^A^Ouk 


^^s^ 


Miss  Sweet  gives  many  diagrams  on  these  forms,  each 
of  which  you  should  take  as  a  pattern  for  many. 

Leason  III, 

We  have  already  taught  the  superlative  degree,  and  I 
hope  our  pupils  have  been  using  it,  more  or  less,  for 
some  time  past.  Go  over  this  lesson  rapidly  as  a  review 
exercise,  asking  such  questions  as  :  "  Who  is  the  tallest 
boy  in  the  room  ?  "  etc.  Give  considerable  attention  to 
the  irregular  comparisons  and  to  the  form  with  "  more  " 
and  "  most." 

Pictures  will  be  a  great  help  to  you  in  these  exercises. 
You  will  1)0  wise  if  you  have  aciMimulated  a  largo  number 
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of  these  from  which  you  can  select,  and  you  will  be  fortu- 
nate if  you  have  enough  to  give  each  pupil  one  to  paste 
into  his  scrap-book,  with  his  language  exercise  on  it.  Ask 
every  question  beginning  with  "which"  that  you  can 
think  of. 

Your  pupils  will,  for  a  while  at  least,  use  the  superlative 
where  the  rules  of  grammar  require  the  comparative.  But 
the  language  used  by  those  around  them  is  not  always  per- 
fect in  this  respect,  and  you  should  not  be  discouraged  if 
they  do  say :  "  I  saw  two  boys  fighting.  The  smallest  one 
was  the  strongest,"  or  ask  :  "  Which  is  farthest  from  Flint, 
Saginaw  or  Lansing  ?" 

Lesson  IV, 

This  lesson  brings  us  to  the  clause  used  as  an  adverbial 
modifier  of  cause.  I  should  take  no  trouble  to  explain 
the  difierence  between  a  clause  and  a  phrase.  I  should 
not,  with  such  a  young  class,  even  point  it  out,  except  as 
shown  in  the  diagrams  which  you  must  give  from  time  to 
time.  Try  and  find  some  incident  with  which  to  start  this 
work.  If  nothing  happens  that  you  can  use,  and  you  can- 
not manage  to  have  one  happen,  ask  questions  about  any- 
thing that  has  happened  in  the  past :  "  Why  did  we  have 
a  holiday  on  February  22d  ?"  Give  the  answer  yourself : 
"  We  had  a  holiday  because  February  22d  was  Washing- 
ton's birthday." 

"  Why  was  Henry  sick  last  week  ?" 

"  Henry  was  sick  last  week  because  he  ate  too  many 
green  apples." 

"  Why  does  your  father  send  you  to  school  ?" 

"  My  father  sends  me  to  school  because  ho  wishes  me 
to  learn." 

**  Why  does  not  Mary  know  her  lesson  ?" 

"  Mary  does  not  know  her  lesson,  bocausci  she  did  not 
study." 
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"  Why  did  not  you  tell  me  about 


»»» 


"  I  did  not  tell  you,  because  I  forgot." 

The  diagrams  for  these  sentences  must,  of  course,  be 
shown.  They  will  be  found  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the 
book. 

After  some  practice  in  answering  these  questions  in 
full,  tell  them  that  people  do  not  usually  say  so  much  in 
answering  a  question,  but  only  the  part  that  begins 
with  ''  because,"  and  give  them  that  part  of  the  diagram 
for  answers  to  questions  beginning  with  "  why." 

You  may  mention  the  fact  that  children  are  apt  to  an- 
swer a  question  with  the  single  word  "  because  "  when 
they  do  not  know  what  to  say.  This  is  always  a  puzzle 
to  a  deaf  child  when  he  meets  it  for  the  first  time. 

You  will  remember  that,  in  your  practice  on  adverbs  of 
degree,  there  were  many  opportunities  for  the  use  of  "  be- 
cause." Review  that  lesson  now,  and  use  "because"  with 
it.*     Teach  the  use  of  "  for  "  meaning  "  because." 

Lesson  V. 

In  teaching  the  indirect  quotation,  begin  by  reviewing 
the  direct,  as  taught  in  the  last  lesson  of  Miss  Sweet's 
No.  2.  After  you  have  spent  some  time  on  this,  and  have 
several  sentences  on  the  slate,  tell  them  that  there  is  an- 
other way  of  saying  all  these  things,  and  show  the  changes 
made  in  passing  from  one  form  to  the  other,  having  both 
sentences  on  the  slate  and  giving  both  diagrams.  Show 
them  that  such  sentences  as  "  Mary  said  :  *  1  was  sick,' " 
and  "  Mary  said  that  I  was  sick,"  mean  difi'erent  things. 
Practice  in  changing  from  one  form  to  the  other,  and  be 
sure  you  have  the  change  made  both  ways.  Have  a  pupil 
spell  a  short  assertion  to  the  class,  as :  "1  like  apples," 
and  make  them  write  both  forms,  as  Miss  Sweet  shows. 
Write  a  statement,  as :  "  The  paper  says  that  it  will  be 
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very  cold  before  to-morrow  morning,"  and  have  them  give 
the  other  form.  Go  back  to  former  exercises,  stories,  etc., 
and  have  every  direct  quotation  changed  to  the  indirect. 
Explain  that  both  are  right,  one  as  much  as  the  other, 
but  that  they  must  know  both. 

Give  some  illustrations  omitting  "  that.''  Without  go- 
ing too  extensively  into  the  question  of  *'the  sequence  of 
tenses,"  it  may  be  well  to  give  some  practice  with  the 
verbs  "  says  "  and  "  tells  "  in  the  present  tense  instead  of 
the  past.  "  Mr.  A.  says  that  he  is  well,"  but  "  Mr.  A.  said 
that  he  was  well."  The  idiom  of  the  English  language 
requires  that,  when  clauses  are  connected  by  "  that,"  ex- 
pressed or  understood,  if  the  first  verb  is  in  a  past  tense, 
the  verbs  in  the  other  clauses  must  be  also.  Do  not, 
however,  allow  your  pupils  to  suppose  that  any  such  rule 
applies  to  the  case  where  the  first  verb  is  in  the  present 
tense,  or  to  think  that  only  a  present  tense  can  follow  a 
present  tense,  for  we  may  use  any  tense,  according  to  the 
meaning. 

Lesson  VI. 

I  once  thought  that  the  free  and  proper  use  of  the  rel- 
ative pronouns  could  not  be  taught  to  congenitally  deaf 
children,  except  in  very  rare  cases.  I  still  think  that 
without  a  constant  and  intelligent  use  of  diagrams  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  give  such  a  clear  and  distinct  under- 
standing of  this  difiicult  form  of  language  to  them  as  to 
enable  them  to  understand  their  use.  A  pupil  will  write, 
"  Washington,  who  was  the  father  of  his  country,"  and 
insist  that  it  is  a  perfect  sentence,  conveying  a  clear  and 
distinct  idea,  and  having  both  a  subject  and  a  predicate. 
He  may  consent  to  change  it,  in  deference  to  your  wishes, 
but  he  will  not  understand  why,  and  will  only  gather  a 
vague  idea  that  "  who  "  is  a  word  that  is  very  apt  to  make 
trouble  when  introduced  into  otherwise  perfect  language. 
Instead  of  trying  to  use  relatives  to  express  his  own  ideas, 
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particular  thing,  the  only  one  of  the  kind,  and  that  there- 
fore it  must  be  used  with  the  definite  article.  If  two  or 
more  horses  run  away,  and  one  of  them  kills  himself,  we 
can  say :  "A  horse,  which  ran  away,  killed  himself,"  but 
if  only  one  horse  runs  away,  we  must  say,  "  The  horse," 
etc.  Also  make  it  plain  that,  in  such  cases  as  those  given, 
either  of  the  two  sentences  can  be  made  into  the  relative 
clause,  but  the  same  noun  must  always  be  the  subject  of 
the  principal  verb.  From  the  examples  given  you  can 
make : 

The  knife,  which  has  a  black  handle,  is  mine. 
The  knife,  which  is  mine,  has  a  black  handle, 
etc.  etc.  etc. 

Explain  that  very  often  the  ideas  which  they  have  ex- 
pressed by  independent  sentences  can  be  more  clearly 
expressed  by  changing  one  or  more  of  them  to  relative 
clauses.  Take  some  of  the  old  exercises,  stories,  etc., 
which  they  have  preserved  in  their  scrap-books,  and 
whenever  the  language  can  be  improved  by  the  use  of 
relatives,  give  that  form.  Be  sure  that  the  pupils  fully 
understand  these  changes,  and  frequently  ask  them  to 
make  them  themselves. 

Go  back  to  Lesson  VI  in  No.  2,  and  have  your  pupils 
substitute  relative  clauses  for  the  phrases  used  in  that 
lesson.     Use  diagrams  freely  : 


laT      >»ifSu^CL  ^^JnOMaL 


or 
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Aim,  in  all  these  exercises,  to  make  it  very  clear  that  the 
relative  clause  is  only  an  adjective  modifier  of  a  noun, 
but  that  it  must  always  be  a  complete  sentence  itself. 

It  will  require  much  practice  to  get  your  pupils  to  use 
relatives  themselves,  but  it  will  not  be  hard,  nor  take  very 
long,  to  make  them  understand  those  they  meet.  Trained 
in  this  way,  as  soon  as  they  see  one  they  will  look  for  the 
antecedent  and  know  that  the  whole  sentence  following 
the  relative  modifies  that  word. 

Do  not  teach  that  the  relative  is  the  same  as  a  conjunc- 
tion and  a  personal  pronoun.  If  you  do,  you  will  sooner 
or  later  have  trouble  from  your  pupils  trying  to  make  that 
substitution  in  places  where  it  cannot  be  done.  Follow 
Miss  Sweet's  directions  carefully.  What  I  have  said  here, 
as  elsewhere,  is  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  these, 
but  to  amplify  and  explain  them. 

Some  time,  during  this  year,  you  must  begin  to  explain 
contracted  forms  of  writing  to  your  pupils.  People 
seem  to  think  that  a  child,  and  especially  one  to  whom  they 
have  to  write,  finds  it  much  easier  to  understand  "  don't," 
"  I'll,"  "  can't,"  etc.,  than  the  full  forms  "  do  not,"  etc. 

Whenever  you  or  your  children  meet  one  of  these 
contractions,  explain  it  by  writing  it  out  in  full.  Then 
write  it  on  a  piece  of  card-board  and  hang  it  on  the  wall. 
Keep  on  till  you  have  all  of  them,  even  if  you  are  a  year 
or  two  in  getting  them  all.  It  will  renew  their  interest 
and  serve  as  a  review  every  time  you  put  a  new  one  on 
the  chart. 

Do  not  insist  on  your  pupils  using  exactly  the  form  of 
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language  you  may  have  in  your  mind.  If  they  express 
themselves  clearly  and  in  correct  English,  be  satisfied. 
Leave  the  elegt^ncies  of  language  and  its  nice  distinctions 
to  those  teachers  who  will  teach  your  children  some  years 
hence. 

FRANCIS  DEVEREUX  CLARKE, 
Superintendent  of  the  Michigan  School,  Flinty  MicJUgan, 
[to  be  oontintted.] 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WILL. 

"  Sunday,  Jan.  25,  1818. 

*'  Oh  !  Almighty  God,  in  thy  wise  providence  thou  hast  placed  me  in 
my  present  sitaation.  Thou  seest  my  heart.  Thou  knowest  my  desire 
is  to  be  devoted  to  thy  service,  and  to  be  the  instrument  of  training  np 
the  deaf  and  dumb  for  heaven.  Oh  !  show  me  clearly  the  path  of  duty, 
and  teach  me  submission  to  thy  holy  will — more  self-denial  and  humility — 
more  patience  and  perseverance."  From  the  Diary  of  Thomas  Hopkins 
GiUiAUDET,  Founder  of  Deaf-Mute  Instruction  in  America. 

It  is  nearly  fourscore  years  since  those  words  were 
penned  in  secret  by  an  overburdened,  saintly,  great-souled 
man.  From  the  seed  he  sowed  has  sprung  a  goodly  har- 
vest, in  which,  one  is  glad  to  hope,  his  spirit  may  to- 
day rejoice.  Compared  with  all  our  modern  educational 
paraphernalia,  that  little  band  of  Puritan  teachers  in  our 
parent  school  at  Hartford  had  almost  nothing  with  which 
to  work.  The  abacus,  the  language  chart,  physical  cul- 
ture, the  kindergarten  and  a  hundred  other  aids  dear  to 
us  were  to  them  unknown.  One  thing  they  had,  however, 
which  gave  dignity  and  meaning  and  sacredness  to  all  their 
work — namely,  a  strong  unwavering  faith  that,  in  the  case  of 
every  child  confided  to  his  charge,  the  teacher  was  laying, 
for  weal  or  for  woe,  the  foundations  of  an  eternal  life.  From 
sunrise  to  sunset,  from  one  year's  end  to  another,  this 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  the  child's  .v6»///  was  a 
controlling  and  abiding  force.  Is  it  not  true  that  to  our 
consciousness,  in  this  age  of  the  bacillus,  the  steam  en- 
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gine,  the  electric  motor,  and  the  Bontgen  rays,  this  force 
has  become  a  less  vital,  more  uncertain  thing  ? 

"  Fit  a  child  for  this  world  and  you  have  fitted  him  for  the 
next "  is  in  these  days,  everywhere,  a  popular  but  dangerous 
cry.  Dangerous,  because,  like  most  popular  cries,  it  contains 
a  large  element  of  truth.  Everything  depends,  of  course, 
upon  what  we  mean  by  the  terms  "  this  world  "  and  "  the 
next."  It  is  the  vaunted  nineteenth  century,  to  be  sure, 
but  we  are  only  just  beginning  to  find  out,  after  all,  that 
heaven  and  hell  are  conditions,  not  places  ;  that  every  man, 
by  the  exercise  of  his  oion  will,  creates  his  own  world  both 
here  and  hereafter,  and  that  all  education  which  does  not 
make  a  man  feel  this  is  worthless  and  unmeaning.  As  the 
swift  years  pass  and  our  ranks  are  thinned  by  death — 
when  men  like  Mr.  Storrs  and  Mr.  Jenkins  and  women 
like  Miss  Ellen  Barton  go,  leaving  our  profession  and  the 
whole  world  poorer  for  their  loss — we  realize  more  and 
more  that  character  is  all.  The  successful  carrying  out  of 
the  intellectual  curriculum  of  any  school  is  a  very  minor 
thing.  One  task  alone  is  and  should  be  ours — "  the  train- 
ing of  the  deaf  and  dumb  for  heaven."  Or,  in  more 
modern  phraseology,  it  is  the  task  of  rousing  every  young 
person  with  whom  we  come  in  contact  to  a  living,  burning 
consciousness  of  the  worth,  the  dignity,  the  glorious  pos- 
sibilities of  his  own  personality.  When,  by  proper  educa- 
tion of  the  will,  we  have  taught  a  child  to  know  well,  to 
love  well,  and  to  choose  well,  wo  have  taught  him  all  he 
needs  to  know.  Henceforth  he  becomes  a  "  man  and 
master  of  his  fate." 

The  exercises  here  outlined  as  suggestions  for  syste- 
matic will -training  are  not  new.  They  are,  most  of  them, 
the  old,  hackneyed  exercises  of  every  school-room.  It  is 
the  intelligent  direction  of  the  workman,  not  a  n(;w  set  of 
tools  for  each  article  he  makes,  that  secures  a  desired 
result.  If,  in  the  teacher's  (rousciousuess,  one  aim  is 
clearly  dominant,  all  things  in  the  daily  routine  of  school 
work  will  speedily  become  contributory  and   subordinate 
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to  that  aim.  We  need  to  work  on  larger  thought  lines. 
Doing  that,  the  details  of  our  daily  work  may  seem  to 
run  in  the  same  old  grooves,  but  the  end  we  seek  will 
no  longer  be  the  successful  passing  of  an  examination — 
the  promotion  of  John  and  Susan  from  one  class  to 
another — a  diploma  tied  with  blue  ribbon,  or  a  good 
business  position  after  graduation.  It  will  not,  in  fact,  be 
an  end  at  all.  It  will  only  be  a  vision — the  vision  of  an 
infinite  progress  by  an  eternal  spirit  in  whose  develop- 
ment we  were,  for  a  little  space,  privileged  to  bear  a  part. 

Although  marked  in  some  quarters  by  a  sentimentality 
almost  approaching  imbecility,  the  present  raging  fad  of 
"  Child  Study "  is  a  most  hopeful  sign.  A  comprehen- 
sive and  thorough  course  of  reading  in  psychology  must 
form  a  necessary  preliminary  to  any  effective  work  in 
will-training. 

But  just  here  a  word  of  warning.  Unless  one  wishes 
his  own  mind  to  become  permanently  weakened,  he  should 
avoid,  as  he  would  avoid  the  plague,  all  those  works  upon 
the  subject  which  have  been  especially  prepared  and 
written  down  for  the  use  of  teachers.  Thev  are,  for  the 
most  part,  made  up  of  "  inspiration  and  water,"  which, 
says  Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell,  nobody  likes.  For  once, 
though,  it  would  seem  as  if  Mr.  Lowell  were  mistaken. 
The  number  and  popularity  of  such  books  indicate  very 
plainly  that  many  people  do  like  inspiration  and  water — 
that  they  prefer  it,  in  fact,  to  either  beverage  taken 
straight. 

For  psychology  proper,  Dr.  William  James's  work 
(American  Science  Series)  is,  by  all  odds,  the  very  best 
book  for  our  purpose — strong,  helpful,  clear  in  its  psy- 
chology, sound  in  its  ethics,  and  delightfully,  charmingly, 
written.  The  following  books  were  found  helpful  by  a 
group  of  teachers  who  spent  a  part  of  their  summer  in 
special  reading  connected  with  their  i)rofessiou  : 

Sully's  Psychology ;  Bain's  chapters  on  Habit,  Pain, 
Pleasure,  and  his  little  book  on   the  Emotions ;  Passages 
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from  Aristotle  (Wallace's  Translation).  The  oft  repeated 
declaration  of  Aristotle  that  education  is  and  must  be  a 
a  process  of  pain  comes  as  a  refreshing  antidote  to  the 
sentimental  twaddle  with  which  the  pedagogic  world  is 
just  now  deluged.  **  The  Education  of  the  Greek  People," 
by  Thomas  Davidson  (International  Educational  Series), 
Essays  by  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  particularly  those  relating 
to  the  Will,  and  his  "  The  Old  Education  and  the  New." 
Fichte's  **  Vocation  of  the  Scholar,"  than  which,  probably, 
no  more  inspiring  essay  was  ever  written.  To  it  and  to 
his  "  Way  of  a  Blessed  Life  "  may  be  traced  much  of 
Carlyle's  thought  and  several  of  Tennyson's  best  known 
poems.  In  addition  may  be  mentioned  a  series  of  lectures 
upon  psychology  which,  there  is  reason  to  hope,  may  soon 
be  given  to  the  world  in  book  form  by  Dr.  John  Dewey, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  Chicago  Uni- 
versity. Just  here  may  be  mentioned  also  the  Primary 
School  established  by  Chicago  University — an  experiment 
which  should  interest  every  teacher  in  the  United  States. 
A  circular  giving  an  outline  of  this  school  and  its  novel 
methods  will,  I  think,  be  furnished  upon  application. 
One  deaf  child — a  semi-mute  with  some  hearing — is  al- 
ready numbered  among  the  pupils  of  this  unique  school. 

A  plan  for  work  in  the  direction  of  will-training  cannot, 
like  one  in  language,  be  laid  out  for  definite  periods,  since, 
beginning  at  the  very  lowest  point  of  physical  volition, 
such  training  should  be  systematically  carried  on  to  the 
end  of  the  child's  school  course.  For  convenience,  how- 
ever, we  may,  like  the  geographers,  use  imaginary  lines, 
roughly  dividing  our  work  into  three  classes — lower,  mid- 
dle, and  higher. 

Logically,  of  course,  work  in  sense-perception  comes 
first.  But  with  that,  except  in  a  few  elementary  lessons 
on  touch  or  special  cases  of  abnormal  children,  we  shall 
have  nothing  to  do.  The  majority  of  our  little  ones  usu- 
ally have  sense-perception  already  developed  to  an  em- 
barrassing degree  by  the  time  they  enter  school. 
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The  matter  of  attention  is  the  first  problem  demand- 
ing our  consideration.  In  fact,  reduced  to  its  lowest 
terms,  will  is  attention — nothing  more. 

The  position  of  the  school-room  furniture  at  this  stage 
is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Nothing  could  be  worse 
than  the  circular  arrangement  of  desks  seen  in  many 
school-rooms.  The  children's  desks  should  always  face 
that  of  the  teacher,  and  the  teacher,  no  matter  what  is 
going  on,  should  invariably  be  the  centre  of  every  per- 
formance. This  matter  of  a  central  point  upon  which  the 
attention  must  be  riveted  for  short  periods  at  a  time  is 
cardinal.     Its  importance  is  too  often  overlooked. 

During  a  lesson  period  the  attention  of  the  children 
should  not  be  allowed  to  wander  for  one  instant  from  the 
teacher  and  the  subject  presented.  To  gain  this  attention 
in  the  first  instance  before  right  habits  are  formed  is  very 
difiicult.  As  to  just  how  it  should  first  be  secured,  au- 
thorities differ. 

"Select,"  says  one  very  popular  class  of  educators, 
"  for  all  primary  instruction  subjects  so  intensely  pleas- 
urable and  absorbing  that  the  little  ones  will  follow  you 
with  wondering,  breathless  delight." 

Now,  we  all  know  that  certain  elementary  steps  in 
education  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  made  '*  intensely 
pleasurable  and  absorbing."  They  are,  from  their  very 
nature,  hard  and  disagreeable — almost  as  hard  and  dis- 
agreeable as  many  of  the  things  which  these  same 
children  will  in  later  life  be  called  upon  to  meet  and 
conquer.  Also  we  know  that,  in  every  class,  there  are 
sure  to  be  one  or  two  morbidly  self-conscious,  mischievous 
children  who,  if  a  live  elephant  were  to  be  introduced 
bodily  into  the  class-room  as  an  object-lesson,  would,  after 
a  cursory  glance  at  the  animal,  immediately  begin  again  to 
exploit  themselves  and  disturb  their  companions.  "  Such 
conduct,"  our  sentimentalist  authority  would  say,  **  only 
shows  that  the  little  people  are  weary  of  the  subject  and 
want  a  change.     Something  new   and   more   interesting 
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should  be  introduced  at  ODce."  Just  what,  is  not  usually 
specified — a  hippopotamus,  very  likely. 

Continued  throughout  an  entire  school  course,  this 
popular  and  prevalent  method  of  instruction  simply  ruins 
the  will  power.  It  results  always  in  a  type  with  which 
we  are  all,  alas !  only  too  familiar — the  hysterical  young 
woman  and  the  effeminate  young  man  who  go  through  life 
from  their  selfish  youth  down  into  the  shadows  of  an  un- 
lovely and  unloved  old  age,  seeking,  ever  seeking,  in  con- 
stant change  of  material  diversion,  for  that  "good  time  " 
which  they  never  find.  It  is  the  type  of  shirks,  not 
heroes. 

"  To  secure  at  the  outset  the  attention  of  young  chil- 
dren," says  a  small  minority  of  more  old-fashioned  educa- 
tors, "  have  the  subject-matter  of  your  first  lessons  as 
novel,  interesting,  and  attractive  as  may  be.  Have  also 
upon  your  desk  a  small  pointer  or  a  light  rattan.  Use  it 
instantly,  if  needed,  to  enforce  attention.  At  the  end  of 
three  days  you  will  be  able  to  lay  it  aside  for  weeks  and 
months — very  likely  forever." 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  teacher  who  dares,  in  this  age 
of  child-rule,  to  advocate  the  use  of  even  the  limpest  sort 
of  switch  is  regarded  wdth  abhorrence,  as  one  who  seeks 
to  re-establish  the  inquisition.  But  normal  childhood  is 
very  like  normal  puppyhood — healthy,  rollicking,  mis- 
chievous— and  we  have  no  right  to  read  into  it — to  hyp- 
notize into  it  even — as  we  often  do,  the  sentimental  im- 
aginings of  our  own  exhausted  nerves. 

For  very  young,  healthy,  naughty  children,  as  for  other 
young  animals,  a  short,  smart  whipping  is  the  natural, 
most  effective,  and  humane  punishment.  As  a  means  of 
strengthening  the  attention  and  developing  the  power  of 
inhibition  it  is,  at  times,  invaluable. 

One  of  the  very  best  exercises  for  gaining  the  power  of 
attention  is  the  following  :  Furnish  the  children  with  clean 
slates  and  freshly  pointed  pencils.  Let  them  suppose  the 
lesson  one  in  penmanship.     Standing  at  the  black-board, 
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crayon  in  hand,  see  to  it,  sharply,  that  every  eye  is  di- 
rected toward  yourself.  Write  very  slowly  and  distinctly 
upon  the  black-board  the  first  letter  of  a  long  word  the 
meaning  of  which  is  unknown  to  the  class.  When  you 
have  finished,  let  them  copy,  beginning,  all  at  the  same 
time,  from  a  motion  of  the  pointer.  Go  through  the  word 
in  this  way,  letter  by  letter.  Take  several  words  each 
day,  explaining  their  meaning  later.  This  simple  exer- 
cise, given  for  fifteen  minutes  daily,  will  shortly  reduce 
the  most  rebellious  class  to  order.  And  the  best  thing 
about  it  is  that  the  children  never  once  suspect  the  fact 
that  they  are  being  disciplined.  Easy  map  and  picture 
drawing  used  in  this  manner  accomplishes  the  same  result. 

Memorizing  is  a  most  important  factor  in  strengthening 
the  attention.  A  short  lesson  upon  the  black-board  should 
be  memorized  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher.  The  story 
and  reproduction  from  spelling  is  invaluable.  When 
there  are  two  or  more  divisions  in  a  class,  it  is  well  to  re- 
quire all  to  unite  in  paying  attention  while  the  teacher 
spells,  even  though  one  division  alone  may  be  able  to  re- 
produce the  ideas  in  writing. 

Five  minutes  a  day,  at  least,  should  be  given  to  calis- 
thenics. Control  of  the  bodily  organs  is  the  first  step 
towards  control  of  the  more  intangible,  refractory  self. 
For  this  reason,  too,  ceiiain  attitudes  should  be  assumed, 
and  others  forbidden,  during  a  recitation. 

In  the  first  years  of  school  life  there  should  be  a  great 
deal  of  play,  but  not  too  many  playthings.  Nothing  dis- 
tracts and  weakens  a  child's  attention  more  than  a  great 
variety  of  toys  with  whoso  invention  he  himself  has  had 
nothing  to  do.  Games  should  be  selected  always  with 
reference  to  two  points — doing  and  choosing.  The  child 
must  do  something,  and  that  doing  must  involve  choice 
on  his  part. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  this  lower  stage,  nearly 
everything  is  done  under  the  direction  of  an  external  will. 
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and  this  brings  us  to  a  most  important  point  in  all  will- 
training — obedience. 

There  is  a  profound  psychological  truth  underlying  the 
old  saw  that  only  he  who  has  learned  to  obey  is  fit  to 
command.  We  are  apt  to  think  of  will  always  as  affirma- 
tive—the doing  of  something.  In  reality  it  is  inhibition, 
the  not  doing  something  which  our  lower  nature  urges  us 
to  do,  that  makes  the  heroism  and  the  tragedy  of  life. 
Age  after  age,  goes  up  the  old  despairing  cry,  "  The  thing 
that  I  would  not,  that  I  do."  Self-control  comes  only 
through  obedience  to  law,  and,  at  first,  the  law  must  be 
external.  The  child's  vjilfalness  must  be  repressed  in 
order  that  his  will  by  inhibition  may  grow  strong  and 
sane.  Prompt,  unquestioning  obedience  should  be  re- 
quired at  every  point  throughout  this  lower  stage.  Ques- 
tions, explanations,  and  the  presentation  of  higher  motives 
belong  to  a  higher  order  of  development.  Law,  never- 
theless, with  penalties  for  its  infringement,  must  continue 
throughout,  but  with  this  difference :  that,  in  the  higher 
stage,  instead  of  being  external,  the  severest  penalty  will 
lie  in  the  humbling,  scorching  thought,  "And  I,  /  could 
commit  this  sin  !  "  To  a  man  whose  will  has  been  trained 
aright  there  is  no  other  hell  so  terrible  as  this. 

The  second  stage — let  us  say  from  the  ages  of  ten  to 
fifteen  years — is,  in  some  respects,  the  most  important 
and  interesting  period  with  which  we  shall  have  to  deal. 
It  is  a  period  of  growth.  The  intellect  awakens  and  the 
emotions  begin  to  assert  themselves.  The  former  must 
be  fed,  the  latter  sanely  and  wisely  directed.  Hero- 
worship  is  sure  to  come  in  now,  often  as  a  baffling  and 
perplexing  element.  Imitation  is  active,  and  habits,  both 
good  and  bad,  are  formed  with  appalling  rapidity.  The 
rein  of  external  authority  should  now  be  loosened.  The 
child  must  be  encouraged  to  reflect,  to  seek  remote  ends, 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  judge  for  himself  their  intrinsic 
and  relative  value.  Our  main  task  in  this  stage  will  be  to 
transfer  largely  that    pow(»r  of  attention  which   we  have 
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been  at  Huch  paios  to  cultivate,  from  the  outward  to  the 
inward  realm.  This  power  of  inward  attention  to  right 
thinking,  feeling,  and  choosing  we  call  effort.  Dr.  James 
says  of  it :  '^  Effort  of  attention  is  the  essential  phenom- 
enon of  the  will."  And,  again  :  "Of  course  we  measure 
ourselves  by  many  standards.  Our  strength  and  our  in- 
telligence, our  wealth,  and  even  our  good-luck,  are  things 
which  warm  our  heart  and  make  us  feel  ourselves  a  match 
for  life.  But  deeper  than  all  such  things,  and  able  to  suf- 
fice unto  itself  without  them,  is  the  sense  of  the  amount 
of  effort  we  can  put  forth.  Those  are,  after  all,  but  effects, 
products  and  reflections  of  the  outer  world  within.  But 
the  effort  seems  to  belong  to  an  altogether  different  realm, 
as  if  it  were  the  substantive  thing  which  we  are,  and  those 
were  but  the  externals  which  we  carry.  If  the  'searching 
of  our  heart  and  reins' be  the  purpose  of  this  human 
drama,  then  what  is  sought  seems  to  be  what  effort  we 
can  make.  He  who  can  make  none  is  but  a  shadow  ;  he 
who  can  make  much  is  a  hero." 

We  may,  for  work  at  this  stage,  speak  briefly  of  three 
forms  of  effort — physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  effort. 

Of  course,  only  the  barest  suggestions  can  be  offered, 
since  concrete  work  in  this  direction  can  never  be  the 
same  in  any  two  schools,  nor,  for  that  matter,  in  the  case 
of  any  two  children.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  for  a  teacher 
to  make  out  and  preserve  in  a  note-book  a  character- 
sketch  of  each  puj)il,  noting  temperament,  family  antece- 
dents so  far  as  known,  ])re vailing  characteristics,  marked 
preferences,  dislikes,  chief  faults,  virtues,  etc.,  etc.  To 
those  of  us  who  know  and  love  our  Dickens,  and  label 
half  our  acquaintances  with  the  names  of  his  characters, 
this  proceeding  will  seem  ludicrously  suggestive  of  Miss 
Cornelia  Blimber  and  her  **  Analasys  of  the  cliarachter  of 
P.  Dombey."  But,  given  a  little  more  insight  and  sympa- 
thy than  was  possessed  by  that  energetic  educator,  it  is, 
all  the  same,  a  very  ^ood  thing  to  do. 
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"  Never  eDCourage  helplessness  '*  is  an  axiom  which  we 
may  safely  apply  in  the  case  of  every  child.     More  than 
that,  we  should  teach  them  that  weakness — even  physical 
weakness,  when  the  remedy  lies  in  their  own  hands — ^is  sin. 
Institution  children — too  much  tagged  by  nurses  and 
governors  at  every  step — are  prone  to  lie  back,  lazily  await- 
ing directions.     "  You  didn't  tell  me  to  "  is  an  excuse  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar,  and  one  which,  unfortunately, 
many  of  us  accept  with  such  meekness  that  the  child  ac- 
tually feels  himself  injured  by  not  having  been  told  to  per- 
form some  very  obvious  duty.     Punishment,  not  pardon, 
should  be  meted  out  in  such  a  case.     All  children  over 
twelve  years  of  age  should  be  held  as  strictly  accountable 
for  the  things  they  know  they  ought  to  do  as  for  acts  ex- 
pressly commanded.     Nothing  strengthens  the  will  power 
and  develops  common-sense  judgment  like  self-responsi- 
bility felt  and  practised   at  an  early  age.     Proper  care 
of  their  own    or  of   school  property,   neatness   in  per- 
sonal appearance,  the  acknowledgment  in  writing  of  all 
presents,  invitations,  or  favors  received — in  short,  every- 
thing which  can  in  any  way  strengthen  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility — should  be  rigidly  insisted  upon. 

In  the  domain  of  physical  eflfort  we  may  make  use  of 
the  hundred  daily  opportunities,  seeing  to  it  that  all 
school-room  service — brushing  slates,  turning  on  and  oflfof 
radiators,  sharpening  pencils,  opening  windows,  etc. — is 
performed  by  the  pupils,  not  the  teacher.  Athletic  sports 
should  be  encouraged  lor  girls  as  well  as  boys.  Nothing 
is  more  melancholy  than  to  see  institution  girls  walking 
demurely,  two  by  two,  through  city  streets  or  along  paved 
walks,  for  exercise,  when  they  ought  to  be  climbing  trees, 
jumping  fences,  or  making  mud-pies. 

Fighting,  when  not  too  freely  indulged  in,  is  an  excel- 
lent thing  for  boys,  and,  occasionally,  for  girls.  "  Fight 
your  own  battles  "  is  frequently  the  very  best  advice  we 
can  give  to  the  child  who  comes  to  us  whining  for  redress 
and  sympathy.     As  a  rule,  we  take  too  nuicli  notice  of 
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children's  quarrels,  especially  of  silly  little  disputes  be- 
tween girls.  We  insist  too  much  on  sentimental  ''  making 
up,"  shaking  hands,  and  begging  pardon. 

For  intellectual  effort  our  ordinary  school  programme 
offers  ample  scope,  and  we  need  not  dwell  upon  it  here. 
One  word  only  in  regard  to  praise  as  an  incentive  to 
effort.  There  is  a  current  notion  that  commendation 
should  be  sparingly  used.  On  the  contrary,  it  should  be 
invariably  bestowed  upon  every  well-meant  effort. 

Something  worthy  of  praise  may  be  found  in  the  work 
of  the  most  sluggish,  loutish  boy.  If  not,  we  may,  legit- 
imately, pretend  to  find  something,  and  praise  in  his  case 
the  rudiment  of  effort.  It  is  often  pathetic  to  watch  the 
slow,  incredulous,  brightening  face  of  such  a  boy  when, 
for  the  first  time,  instead  of  being  chided  or  held  up  to 
public  scorn,  he  finds  himself  actually  commended.  A 
prize  is  harmful,  but  prizes,  one  within  the  reach  of  every 
child,  are  valuable  as  incentives  to  effort.  Lists  of  names 
written  each  day  at  the  close  of  school,  upon  the  black-board, 
under  the  headings  "  Good  Lessons  "  and  "  Good  Behav- 
iour," are  also  helpful.  These  things  seem  trifling,  per- 
haps, but  we  must  remember  that  we  are  dealing  with 
children,  and  children,  like  grown  people,  are  often  spurred 
to  effort  by  trifles. 

When  we  come  to  the  domain  of  moral  effort,  we  find 
our  second  stage  so  merging  itself  into  the  third  that, 
henceforth,  we  may  as  well  consider  both  together.  This 
latest  period  of  school  life  is,  emphatically,  the  "  I  like 
it "  and  "  I  don't  like  it "  age.  To  make  our  boys  and 
girls  "  like  "  worthy  things  and  do  worthy  things,  whether 
they  like  to  do  them  or  not,  should  here  be  our  constant 
aim. 

The  repression  of  violent  outward  show  of  emotion  is 
at  this  time  a  frequent  duty,  especially  in  the  case  of 
nervous,  sensitive  girls.  According  to  Dr.  James,  we  do 
not  cry  because  we  are  sorry,  but  we  are  sorry  because  we 
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cry,  and  the  theory,  in  hysterical  cases  at  least,  seems  to 
be  correct. 

It  is  really  through  the  emotions  that  moral  effort  is 
stimnlated. 

At  this  point  two  ways  are  open  to  us.  We  may — for 
nothing  on  earth  is  easier  to  do,  and  thousands  of  teachers 
and  Sunday-school  teachers  all  over  the  world  are  doing 
it  to-day — we  may  so  feed  and  stimulate  sentimentality 
that  the  child  shall  become  priggish  and  self-conceited, 
his  moral  horizon  being  bounded  by  the  narrow  environ- 
ment of  school  and  family. 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  calling  to  our  aid  those  two  great 
educators  of  the  soul,  history  and  poetry,  we  may  help 
these  eager,  generous  young  people  to  know  the  universe 
they  live  in ;  may  show  them — or  try  to  show  them,  as 
best  we  may — how  to  live  in  accordance  with  its  being. 

Not  many  concrete  exercises  can  here  be  given.  We 
may  speak  briefly,  however,  of  the  necessity  in  geography 
of  giving  a  national  background.  Word  pictures  of  for- 
eign countries  given  in  the  form  of  language  lessons  are 
invaluable  as  a  preparation  for  the  later  study  of  history. 
And  by  the  study  of  history  is  meant,  not  the  history  of 
Greece,  the  history  of  Rome,  of  Germany,  of  England,  of 
America,  each  considered  apart  from  the  other.  No ;  the 
true  study  of  history  means — or  it  means  nothing — the 
unrolling  of  the  great  w^orld  drama  in  its  com])leteness. 
It  means  bringing  forth  upon  the  stage,  alive  and  quick- 
ening, the  mighty  spirits  of  those  noble  men  and  women 
who,  by  the  path  of  martyrdom,  have  made  possible  the 
progress  of  mankind.  It  means  making  these  boys  and 
girls  so  conscious  of  their  heritage  and  of  the  great  world 
current  throbbing  in  their  veins  that  they  cannot  help 
crying  out  exultantly,  "  We  have  entered  into  our  own. 
We,  too,  are  ready  to  tight,  to  suffer,  to  die,  if  need  be, 
for  the  right  I  '* 

As  a  school  of  ethics  there  is  nothing  like  history,  proj)- 
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erly  taught.  But  history  without  poetry  is  dead.  Both 
these  subjects  have,  however,  been  fully  treated  in  the 
Annahy  and  it  would  be  presumption  to  reproduce  here 
the  arguments  already  so  ably,  so  delightfully,  presented 
by  Miss  Fletcher.* 

Of  course,  the  great  danger  with  young  people  is 
that  emotion  may  evaporate  without  passing  into  action. 
Dr.  James  says  :  "  One  should  never  have  an  emotion 
without  expressing  it  afterward  in  some  active  way.  Let 
the  expression  be  the  least  thing  in  the  world — speaking 
genially  to  one's  grandmother,  or  giving  up  one's  seat  in 
a  horse-car  if  nothing  more  heroic  offers — but  let  it  not 
fail  to  take  place." 

The  power  of  habit  as  a  factor  in  will-training  cannot 
be  overestimated.  Upon  this  point  the  last  word,  per- 
haps, has  been  said  in  that  wonderful  chapter  on  Habit 
in  Dr.  James's  Psychology.  Of  it  one  teacher  writes  :  "  If 
I  were  a  high-school  principal,  a  college  president,  or  any 
other  in  authority,  I  would  have  that  chapter  on  Habit 
read  publicly  from  the  platform  at  least  once  every  month 
throughout  the  school  year."  And  there  are  many  who 
echo  her  sentiment. 

Of  the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher  during  this 
most  critical  period,  but  little  can  be  said.  That  is  a 
matter  which  each  must  settle  with  his  own  conscience. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  what  may  be  especially  termed 
religious  instruction.  The  importance  of  each  cannot  be 
overestimated,  nor  the  dangers.  So  great,  indeed,  are  the 
perils  and  the  responsibilities  in  these  two  directions  that 
we  may  well  end  where  we  began,  with  that  prayer  of 
a  good  man — that  old  petition,  uttered  so  long  ago — for 
"  more  self-denial  and  humility,  more  patience  and  i)er- 
severance  "  in  the  work  we  are  privileged  to  do. 

SAKAH  H.  PORTER, 
IfUtrv4itor  in  the  Kend/ill  School,  Washingtiyn,  D.  C 

♦See  the  AnnaU,  vol.  xxxvi,  pp.  173-178.  iind  vol.  xxxvii.pp.  177  1^2. 


AN   INQUIRY   CONCERNING   TBE  RESULTS  OF 
MARRIAGES  OF  THE  DEAF  IN  AMERICA  * 

Chapter  VI. 

Happiness, 

The  fourth  and  last  question  proposed  for  consideration 
in  the  present  Inquiry  is  this  :  Aside  from  the  question 
of  the  liability  of  the  offspring  to  deafness,  are  marriages 
in  which  both  of  the  partners  are  deaf  more  likely  to  re- 
sult happily  than  marriages  in  which  one  of  the  partners 
is  deaf  and  the  other  is  a  hearing  person  ? 

When  Dr.  Bell  testified  before  the  "  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Blind,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"t  etc.,  in  London  a 
few  years  ago,  in  reply  to  a  similar  question,  he  said  : 
"  The  opinions  of  the  principals  [of  American  Schools  for 
the  Deaf  J  seem  to  be  that  they  are  happier  when  both  are 
deaf-mutes.  But  I  know  of  no  data  myself  from  which 
we  can  form  conclusions." 

The  opinion  to  which  Dr.  Bell  refers  has  been  forcibly 
expressed  by  Dr.  Gillett,who  has  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  more  than  two  thousand  deaf  people,  many  of  whom 
are  married  :  "  I  believe,"  he  says,  **  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  their  intermarriage  is  more  congenial,  and  productive 
of  more  happiness,  than  the  marriage  of  deaf  with  hearing 
persons,  though  I  have  known  most  beautiful  and  happy 
unions  of  the  latter  kind.  '  Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked 
together '  is  a  Scripture  injunction  that  bears  with  as  much 
force  upon  the  deaf  as  upon  any  others."^  This  opinion 
is  also  held  by  the  majority  of  the  deaf  themselves. 

♦  Continued  from  the  November  number  of  the  AnnaU^  page  402. 

t  A.  G.  Bell,  in  "  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Hoyal  Commission  on 
the  Blind,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.*'  etc.,  London,  1889,  Answer  to  Question 
No.  21,557,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  825.  Reprinted  in  "Education  of  Deaf  Chil- 
dreu,"  Washington,  1892,  Part  II,  p.  24. 

:P.  G.  Gillett,  '♦  Deaf-Mutes,"  in  •* Science,"  New  York,   1890,  vol. 

xvi,  No.  404,  p.  248. 
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On  the  other  hand,  President  Gallaudet,  whose  acquaint- 
ance with  the  deaf  is  also  wide  and  intimate,  in  referring 
to  Dr.  Gillett's  opinion  above  quoted,  says  :  "  Many  deaf- 
mutes  think  more  happiness  is  to  be  found  in  a  marriage 
with  a  deaf  person  than  with  one  who  hears  ;  but  this  is 
bv  no  means  as  certain  as  Dr.  Gillett,  or  the  deaf  them- 
selves,  suppose,  for  it  involves  a  question  that  has  not  yet 
been  settled,  and  never  may  be.  I  have  known  some 
intermarriages  of  the  deaf  to  result  in  wretched  unhappi- 
ness,  but  I  do  not  for  that  reason  conclude  that  such 
marriages  must  always,  or  even  often,  be  unhappy.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  some  marriages  of  deaf  people 
with  those  who  hear  have  turned  out  badly,  but  Dr.  Gil- 
lett's  admission  that  he  has  known  '  most  beautiful  and 
happy  unions  of  this  kind '  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  all 
objection  to  such  unions ;  and  to  his  admission  I  may  be 
permitted  to  add  the  testimony  from  experience,  of  both 
a  son  and  a  brother,  that  marriage  between  the  deaf  and 
the  hearing  may  be  entirely  happy  and  essentially  suc- 
cessful."* And  Dr.  Bell,  addressing  the  students  of  Gal- 
laudet College  on  the  subject  of  Marriage,  says  :  "  Do  not 
let  any  one  place  in  your  minds  the  idea  that  such  a 
marriage  [with  a  hearing  person]  cannot  be  a  hapi)y  one. 
The  chances  are  intinitelv  in  your  favor  that  out  of  the 
millions  of  hearing  persons  in  this  country  you  may  be 
able  to  find  one  with  whom  you  may  be  ha]>py  than  that 
you  should  find  one  among  the  smaller  numbers  of  the 
deaf."t 

As  President  Gallaudet  says,  the  (juestion  is  one  that 
has  not  vet  been  settled.  It  cannot  be  settled  by  such 
individual  testimony  and  opinion  as  have  hitherto  consti- 
tuted the  only  attempts  in  this  direction.     All  of  us  who 

*E.  M.  Gallaudet,  **The  Intermarriage  of  the  Deaf."  in  "Science," 
New  York,  1890,  vol.  xvi,  No.  408,  p.  2ur,. 

tA.  G.  Bell,  **  Marriage.  An  Address  to  the  Deaf,"  Washington, 
lHi)l,  i».  12. 
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are  familiar  with  the  deaf]  can  recall  man j  happy  mar- 
riages, and  some  unhappy  marriages,  of  each  of  the  two 
classes,  just  as  we  can  recall  many  happy  marriages  and 
some  unhappy  ones  among  hearing  people.  Our  opinions 
as  to  whether  the  proportion  is  greater  or  less  in  one  class 
than  in  the  other  are  apt  to  be  influenced  by  our  personal 
acquaintance,  and  our  personal  acquaintance  is  generally 
too  limited  to  render  our  opinions  conclusive. 

In  the  original  plan  of  the  present  Inquiry  no  provision 
was  made  for  obtaining  information  concerning  the  hap- 
piness or  unhappiness  of  marriages  of  the  deaf,  for  this 
did  not  seem  to  be  a  subject  to  which  statistics  were 
applicable.  But  after  the  returns  began  to  come  in, 
noticing  that  on  the  page  devoted  to  "  Remarks  "  divorces 
and  separations  were  sometimes  recorded,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  these  might  afford  a  basis  for  a  comparison  of  the 
unhappiness  of  the  two  classes  of  marriage  and,/;^;*  contra^ 
of  their  happiness.  Statistics  of  divorce  and  separation, 
it  is  true,  do  not  indicate  the  entire  amount  of  unhappiness 
in  marriage.  "  They  simply  determine  the  number  of  cases 
in  which  the  marital  infelicity  is  so  burdensome  that  the 
parties  are  willing  to  bear  publicity  of  their  most  intimate 
relations  rather  than  longer  endure  the  burdens  of  un- 
happy conditions."*  But  they  indicate  the  amount  of 
unhappiness  in  the  one  class  of  marriages  of  the  deaf  as 
fully  as  in  the  other,  and  so  enable  us  to  determine  the 
relative  proportion  of  unhappiness  in  the  two  classes.  I 
have  therefore  taken  note  of  all  cases  of  divorce  or  sepa- 
ration reported  in  the  marriage  records,  and  have  added 
all  others  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  tnistworthy 
information  from  newspaper  publications  and  personal 
correspondence.  In  the  following  tables  the  marriages 
are  classified  according  to  whether  both  of  the  partners 

♦  C.  D.  Wrioht,  "A  Report  on  Marriage  and  Divorce  in  the  United 
StatHH,  18r>7  to  18Hr> ;  iucluding  an  Appeudix  relating  to  Marriage  and 
l>ivun»*  in  certain  countrirH  in  Europ*^,"  Washington,  IK'Jl,  p.  \f^\\. 
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in  marriage  were  deaf,  or  oue  of  them  was  deaf  and  ike 
other  a  hearing  person.  In  the  first  table  the  number 
and  percentage  of  divorces  in  each  class  are  shown  : 

Table  LXXXIX. 


Marriages  of  the  deaf. 


Both  partners  deaf 

One  partner  deaf  ;  the  other  hearing. . 
One  partner  deaf:   the  otht-r  unre- 
ported whether  deaf  or  hearing 


Number 

of 
marriages. 


3,242 

894 


DlYOBCIS. 


335 


4,471 


Number. 

33 
25 


65 


Percent*e. 

1.018 
2.7% 

2.090 


1.454 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  percentage 
of  separations  in  each  class  : 

Tablb  xc. 


Marriages  of  the  deaf. 


Both  partners  deaf ' 

One  partner  deaf ;  the  other  hearing... | 

One   partner   deaf ;    the  other  unre-  i 

ported  whether  deaf  or  hearing i 


Number 

of 

marriages.'  xt      \ 

^        Number. 


Sepabations. 


3, 242 

894 

335 


51 
33 


Peroent*e. 


1.573 
3.691 

2.090 


1,  471 


».H 


2.035 


Combining  Tables  LXXXIX  and  XC,  wo  have  : 

Table  XCI. 


Marriages  of  the  deaf. 


Number 
of 


OlVORCES    AND 

Separations. 


^^*'i  Number.     Percttnt'e. 


Both  partners  deaf 

One  partner  deaf:  the  other  hearing;. 
One   partner   deaf ;   the   other   unre- 
ported whether  deaf  or  hearing 


3,  242 

H'J4 


33: 


•  > 


H4 

r>8 


11 


2.r,'.)i 

<5.188 
1.179 


4.  471 


ir>r, 


3 .  489 
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It  appears  from  Tables  LXXXIX,  XC,  and  XCI  that 
the  percentage  of  divorces  and  separations  is  far  less  in 
marriages  in  which  both  of  the  partners  were  deaf  than 
in  marriages  in  which  one  of  the  partners  was  deaf  and 
the  other  a  hearing  person.  We  conclude  that  in  mar- 
riages of  the  former  class,  as  a  rule,  and  other  things  being 
equal,  the  probability  of  happiness  is  greater  than  in  those 
of  the  latter  class.  The  fourth  question  of  our  Inquiry, 
then,  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative :  Marriages  in 
which  both  of  the  partners  are  deaf  are  more  likely  to 
result  happily  than  those  in  which  one  of  the  partners  is 
deaf  and  the  other  a  hearing  person. 

There  are  three  obvious  reasons  why  this  should  be  so. 
1.  Where  both  husband  and  wife  are  deaf  they  are  united 
by  the  strong  bond  of  mutual  fellowship  and  sympathy 
growing  out  of  their  similar  condition,  which  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  the  principal  reason  why  the  deaf  gen- 
erally prefer  to  marry  one  another  rather  than  hearing 
persons.*  2.  They  are  able  to  communicate  with  each 
other  with  perfect  ease  and  freedom.  3.  The  most  inti- 
mate social  relations  and  sympathies  of  both,  outside  the 
domestic  circle,  are  with  the  same  class  of  persons.  In 
marriages  in  which  one  of  the  partners  is  deaf  and  the 
other  a  hearing  person,  the  first  of  these  ties  is  always 
lacking,  and  the  second  and  third  are  often  lacking  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  Even  under  these  less  favorable 
conditions  the  mutual  love  of  husband  and  wife  may  be, 
and  often  is,  stnmg  enough  to  render  the  union  a  very 
happy  one ;  but,  other  things  being  equal,  the  greater 
probability  of  happiness  for  marriages  in  which  both  of 
the  partners  are  deaf,  indicated  by  the  above  statistics  of 
divorce  and  separation,  seems  to  be  indicated  also  by  the 

nature  of  the  case. 

E.  A.  F. 

[  TO    HE    (X)NTINUKI>.  | 

*See  Chapter  II,  pages  171-177. 


"  METHODS  OF  MIND  TRAINING." 

The  secret  of  success  lies  in  concentration.  An  illus- 
tration which  I  once  heard  a  minister  give  in  the  course 
of  his  sermon  should  be  ever  present  in  the  mind  of  the 
teacher :  If  you  were  attacked  by  a  giant  and  were  to  hurl 
at  him  a  handful  of  sand,  it  would  simply  fly  ineffectively 
into  the  air.  But  if  the  sand  were  concentrated  into  a 
solid  rock  of  quartz  and  your  aim  were  good,  you  might 
crush  the  giant's  skull. 

How  often  do  we  see  our  pupils  throwing  the  sands  of 
time  at  the  giants  of  the  school-room.  No  doubt,  some  of 
it  blows  into  the  eyes  of  educators  and  makes  them  blind 
to  the  ineffectual  waste  of  time  and  energy.  Would  it  not 
be  wise,  at  the  beginning  of  a  child's  career  in  getting  an 
education,  to  train  him  to  do  execution  with  rocks  of 
respectable  size  instead  of  aimlessly  casting  sand  at  the 
course  of  educational  giants  ?  When  we  know  that  this 
power  of  attention  is  the  foundation  of  all  success,  be  it 
in  study  or  in  the  business  of  life,  and  when  we  know  that 
the  first  years  of  the  child's  life  are  of  most  importance 
in  the  formation  of  habits,  is  it  not  a  subject  that  deserves 
more  attention,  especially  from  those  in  charge  of  primary 
classes  ? 

I  have  long  desired  to  write  an  article  upon  the  subject 
of  concentration.  For  several  years,  everything  bearing 
upon  this  important  point  that  has  caught  my  eye  I  have 
endeavored  to  make  my  own,  and  every  experience  of 
value  I  have  endeavored  to  retain.  But  recently  a  little 
book  came  iuto  my  ])ossession  which  I  shall  make  the 
basis  of  this  article.  *^  Methods  of  Mind  Training,"  by 
Miss  Catharine  Aiken,  should  l)e  in  the  hands  of  every 
primary  teacher,  and  its  princij>l(»s  practised  in  every 
school. 

In  the  introduction  to  her  work  Miss  Aiken  tolls  of  the 
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causes  which  led  her  to  adopt  the  new  methods.  The  fact 
was  constantly  forced  upon  her  that,  with  all  the  years 
spent  in  study  under  learned  and  zealous  instructors,  the 
results  were  comparatively  worthless  in  preparing  the 
pupils  for  the  warfare  of  life.  They  had  stored  up  much 
knowledge,  but  had  acquired  no  real  mental  power.  It 
was  while  searching  for  a  better  way  of  reaching  the  child 
mind  and  developing  its  power  that  her  attention  was 
drawn  to  some  little  Japanese  boys  who  were  executing 
acrobatic  feats  under  extremely  dangerous  conditions. 
She  reasoned  that  fear  caused  them  to  rivet  their  atten- 
tion upon  the  task  before  them  so  completely  as  to  shut 
out  all  other  impressions.  Concentrated  attention  enabled 
the  Japanese  boys  to  perform  the  dangerous  feats  without 
mistake.  Concentrated  attention  should  be  the  new  force 
introduced  into  school  work.  The  incentive  "  fear  "  in 
the  case  of  the  acrobat  must  be  replaced  by  some  other 
influence  in  the  case  of  the  child  in  school,  and  the  incen- 
tives found  to  be  most  powerful  with  the  child  were  innate 
curiosity,  ambition,  and  desire  to  excel. 

In  closing  the  chapter  Miss  Aiken  gives  an  account  of 
the  surprise  manifested  by  visitors  to  her  school.  After 
witnessing  her  exercises  for  training  the  minds  of  her 
pupils,  they  suggested  magnetism,  hypnotism,  and  other 
mysterious  agents  as  the  means  by  which  the  marvellous 
results  were  obtained,  but  Miss  Aiken  explains  it  in  the 
following  words  :  **  It  is  a  wholly  natural  interaction  that 
the  i)upirs  mind  takes  <m — simply  a  form  of  mental 
action,  the  natural  result  of  being  led  daily  in  the  same 
direction  and  through  the  same  mental  experience." 

The  second  chapter  the  author  devotes  to  the  object  of 
the  system,  and  places  special  emphasis  on  the  value  of 
concentrated  attention  in  the  business  of  life,  in  gaining 
knowledge,  in  school  or  out  of  school,  and  the  importance 
to  the  scholar  of  accjuiring  this  habit  at  an  early  age,  a 
matter  for  which  the  teacher  is  responsible.     The  habit 
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of  concentrating  the  attention  once  formed,  the  memory 
becomes  retentive,  and  the  mind  holds  its  facts  in  con- 
stant readiness  for  use  in  matters  of  reasoning  and  judg- 
ment. And,  while  constantly  building  up  mental  power, 
the  knowledge  gained  for  the  same  expenditure  of  time 
and  energy  is  much  greater  than  under  the  old  methods. 
The  exercises  were  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  awakening 
the  faculties  and  holding  the  attention.  The  exercises 
given  each  day  placed  the  mind  in  the  same  mental  state, 
and  as  a  result  the  habit  of  voluntary  attention  was 
formed.  The  author  thus  marks  out  her  process  of  de- 
velopment :  **  First,  to  quicken  the  perceptive  faculties ; 
second,  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  accuracy  in  seeing  and 
hearing ;  and,  third,  to  discriminate  by  immediately  ob- 
serving similarities,  difl'erences,  and  relations,  remember- 
ing always  that  attention  was  the  underlying  condition  for 
the  proper  development  of  these  functions  of  the  mind." 
The  method  consists  in  securing  attention  by  appealing 
^  to  curiosity  and  the  desire  to  excel,  and  adding  the  en- 
thusiasm which  accompanies  the  movement  of  large  num- 
bers actuated  by  a  single  purpose  for  the  attainment  of  a 
desired  object.  The  exercises  consist  in  presenting  to  the 
pupils  something  written  on  a  black-board  for  a  brief 
period,  and  then  removing  it  from  view.  The  pupils  are 
required  to  take  in  at  a  single  glance  the  matter  thus  pre- 
sented and  repeat  it.  The  amount  of  matter  was  con- 
stantly increased  until  quite  long  columns  of  figures  were 
mastered.  The  difficulty  of  the  exercise  was  still  further 
increased  by  requiring  the  pupils,  while  retaining  the  col- 
umn of  figures  in  the  memory,  to  perform  the  operations 
of  addition,  multiplication,  taking  the  square  root,  etc., 
on  each  number  and  the  column  of  results  to  be  rei)eated. 
These  exercises  were  used  for  the  sole  purpose  of  arous- 
ing the  attention,  and,  while  there  was  no  occasion  for  re- 
membering them,  it  was  found  that,  after  some  days  had 
passed,  these  columns  of  figures  were   retained   in  their 
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order  by  the  pupils  ;  and  not  only  that,  but  in  many  cases 
the  pupils  had  associated  one  or  more  historical  events 
with  the  numbers  presented.  The  exercises  were  varied 
by  placing  the  figures  in  a  horizontal  line,  and  by  placing 
marks  of  various  kinds  in  different  positions  with  respect 
to  the  figures,  all  to  be  taken  in  at  a  glance  and  repeated. 
The  subject-matter  for  these  exercises  may  take  in  an 
endless  variety.  Exercises  in  distinguishing  the  exact 
length  of  lines  are  given.  In  drawing,  the  habit  of  seeing 
quickly  and  accurately  has  been  cultivated  by  presenting 
a  model  for  a  few  moments'  study,  and  then,  after  with- 
drawing it,  requiring  it  to  be  sketched.  The  reproduction 
of  language  was  required  in  the  same  way  after  a  single 
reading.  In  regard  to  this  exercise,  the  author  says: 
"  They  feel  that  they  have  no  time  to  gaze  about  them  ; 
they  are  urged  by  the  imperativeness  of  the  one  reading^ 
and,  their  attention  thus  stimulated,  they  do  the  work, 
gain  the  experience  of  writing  the  lines  perfectly,  and, 
better  still,  form  the  habit  of  observing  while  reading — 
the  true  way,  in  my  opinion,  to  learn  to  spell,  to  punctu- 
ate, and  even  to  construct  sentences."  Pupils  are  espe- 
cially urged,  in  their  efforts  to  reproduce  language,  to  grasp 
the  subjects  and  predicates  in  their  order,  and  around 
these  to  group  the  dependent  words. 

Miss  Aiken's  exercises  for  cultivating  the  art  of  listen- 
ing have  by  long-continued  practice  produced  remarkable 
results.  A  short  exercise  is  given  every  day  for  the  one 
object  of  developing  the  power  of  attention,  the  pupil 
being  recjuired  to  depend  upon  the  once  heard  reading. 
At  first  only  a  few  lines  were  given,  but  the  amount  was 
daily  increased  until  the  pupils  could  repeat  thirty  lines 
or  more  after  hearing  them  read  but  once.  Problems  in 
arithmetic  involving  a  number  of  mental  operations  were 
also  once  read  to  them,  the  pu[)ils  performing  the  opera- 
tions mentally  as  tlio  reading  proceeded,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  reading  the  answers  were  given  immediately. 
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In  a  chapter  devoted  to  some  wholesome  advice  to 
teachers,  I  find  among  the  good  suggestions  the  follow- 
ing: "Can  you  not  aflford,  therefore,  to  set  apart  twenty 
minutes  every  morning,  at  the  opening  of  school,  when 
there  shall  be  no  attempt  at  learning,  as  such,  only  an 
effort  to  arouse  and  strengthen  the  mental  faculties  by 
daily  exercise  in  the  same  direction,  until  the  full  use  of 
them  becomes  a  mental  habit,  which  may  be  profitably 
applied  in  the  acquiring  of  knowledge,  whether  that 
knowledge  be  of  the  mind's  own  activity  or  of  things 
external  to  itself?  *  *  *  Can  you  not  see  how  much 
time  and  labor  is  saved  to  the  child  who,  with  sharpened 
faculties,  sits  down  to  the  task  of  preparing,  for  example, 
a  lesson  in  spelling,  the  use  of  capitals,  punctuation,  etc., 
as  well  as  to  the  student  in  his  pursuit  of  the  higher 
mathematics,  who  is  enabled  by  his  habits  of  alertness 
and  concentration  to  seize  quickly  the  conditions  of  the 
problems,  to  hold  them  steadily  in  his  grasp,  and  by 
means  of  his  well-trained  memory  to  bring  to  the  solution 
his  previous  experience  in  similar  work  ?  " 

These  exercises  are  not  presented  as  the  entire  work  of 
the  school,  but  simply  as  a  kind  of  gymnastics  for  the 
purpose  of  sharponiug  the  mental  activities  and  preparing 
them  for  effective  work  in  all  branches  of  study.  The 
object  is  not  to  make  mere  memorizers,  but  the  fact  is 
recognized  that  the  memory  is  the  basis  for  all  effective 
work  with  the  other  powers  of  the  mind  ;  that  memory 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  attention  ;  and  that  strong 
efforts  should  be  made  to  cultivate  the  memory  so  that  it 
may  be  able  to  perform  its  proper  functious.  1  have  seen 
all  these  exercises  practised  at  tiuics  during  my  school 
days,  and  I  have  used  similar  exercises  in  my  own  work, 
but  the  virtue  of  the  exercises  lit^s  iu  the  continuity  of  the 
application.  The  principle  upon  which  they  ixn)  based 
should  be  the  ruling  principle  of  the  school,  and  should 
find  its  application,  not  only  for  twenty  minutes  each  day, 
but  in  every  part  of  the  daily   routine  ;  not  only  in  the 
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school-room,  but  in  the  chapel,  the  study-hall,  and  the 
workshop.  I  have  seen  the  beneficial  effect  of  exercises 
similar  in  principle,  though  not  quite  to  the  degree  of 
strictness  which  Miss  Aiken  has  advised,  upon  a  class  of 
beginners  during  the  course  of  a  year  ;  and  I  believe  that 
if  greater  stress  were  laid  upon  the  exercises,  and  they 
were  continued  during  the  whole  course,  the  standard  of 
scholarship  would  be  materially  raised.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  it  is  necessary,  in  our  work,  to  go  beyond  the 
customary  subject-matter  of  our  school  work  for  materials 
to  be  used  in  training  exercises.  The  most  important  use 
of  the  principle  should  be  in  the  reproduction  of  language. 
If  these  exercises  in  reproduction  were  begun  early,  and 
continued  with  the  object  of  forming  the  habit  of  concen- 
trated attention,  and  the  exercises  were  constantly  in- 
creased in  difficulty,  I  believe  results  approaching  those 
claimed  by  Miss  Aiken  for  her  pupils  could  be  produced 
in  our  schools. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  fundamental  principle  should 
be  to  present  nothing  to  the  pupil  which  does  not  carry 
with  it  a  responsibility  for  its  retention.  The  chapel  ex- 
ercises should  be  well  considered  from  this  point  of  view. 
The  custom  of  giving  a  lecture  every  morning  to  the  whole 
school  without  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  com- 
prehend, and  requiring  no  account  to  be  given  by  the 
pupils  of  tlie  use  they  have  made  of  the  exercise,  soon 
develops  the  habit  of  mind-wandering,  so  detrimental  to 
effective  work,  in  a  large  number  of  the  pupils.  An  account 
should  be  rendered  of  every  bit  of  subject-matter  presented. 
An  account  should  be  rendered  for  everv  minute  of  time  as- 
signed  to  school  work.  In  the  study-hall,  especially,  the 
puj)ils  are  liable  to  neglect  the  a[)plication  of  these  principles 
and  form  harmful  habits.  We  may  not  desire  to  use  all 
of  the  exercises  outlined  in  the  book,  but  I  believe  we 
ought  to  a})ply  the  principles  on  which  the  exercises  are 

based  to  every  part  of  the  pupils'  daily  life  in  school. 

GEO.  H.  PUTNAM, 
InatrucUrr  in  the  7Vjvw  School^  Auntin^  Texan. 
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METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  INDUSTRIES 
TAUGHT  IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  *'  Methods  of  Instruction  "  named  in  the  preceding  Tabular  State- 
ment may  be  defined  as  follows  : 

I.  TJie  Manual  Method. — Signs,  the  manual  alphabet,  and  writing  are 
the  chief  means  used  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  and  the  principal 
objects  aimed  at  are  mental  development  and  facility  in  the  comprehen- 
sion  and  use  of  written  language.  The  degree  of  relative  importance 
given  to  these  three  means  varies  in  different  schools  ;  but  it  is  a  differ- 
ence only  in  degree,  and  the  end  aimed  at  is  the  same  in  all. 

II.  The  Oral  Method. — Speech  and  speech-reading,  together  with 
writing,  are  made  the  chief  means  of  instruction,  and  facility  in  speech  and 
speech-reading,  as  well  as  mental  development  and  written  language,  is 
aimed  at.  There  is  a  difference  in  different  schools  in  the  extent  to  which 
the  use  of  natural  signs  is  allowed  in  the  early  part  (^f  the  course,  and  also 
in  the  prominence  given  to  writing  as  an  auxiliary  to  speech  and  speech- 
reading  in  the  course  of  instruction ;  but  they  are  differences  only  in 
degree,  and  the  end  aimed  at  is  the  same  in  all. 

III. — T/ie  Manual  Alphabet  Method. — The  general  instruction  of  the 
pupils  in  and  out  of  school  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  orthographic 
and  phonetic  manuals,  and  by  writing  and  speech. 

IV.  The  Auricular  Method. — The  hearing  of  serai-deaf  pupils  is  de- 
veloped and  improved  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  and,  with  or  with- 
out the  aid  of  artificial  appliances,  their  education  is  carried  on  chiefly 
through  the  use  of  speech  and  hearing,  together  with  writing.  The  aim 
of  the  method  is  to  graduate  its  pupils  as  hard-of-heariug  speaking 
people,  instead  of  deaf-mutes. 

V.  The  Combined  Synt^m. — Speech  and  speech-reading  are  regarded  as 
very  important,  but  mental  development  and  the  acquisition  of  language 
are  regarded  as  still  more  important.  It  is  believed  that  in  many  cases 
mental  development  and  the  acquisition  of  language  can  be  best  pro- 
moted by  the  Manual  method,  and,  so  far  as  circumstances  permit,  such 
method  is  chosen  for  each  pupil  lis  seems  best  adapted  for  his  individual 
case.  Speech  and  speech-reading  are  tauglit  where  the  measure  of  suc- 
cess seems  likely  to  justify  the  labor  expended,  and  in  some  of  the  schools 
some  of  the  pupils  are  taught  wholly  or  chiefly  by  the  Oral  method 
or  by  the  Auricular  method. 

The  "  Industries  Taught  "  in  Ameri<,'au  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  mostly 
designated  by  abbreviations  in  the  preceding  Tabular  Statement,  are  : 
Art,  Baking  (Hak. ),  Bji^^ket-iiiakiiig  (Bus.),  Blacksniitliing  (Bl.),  Book- 
biudiug  CBo.  ),  Bricklaying  i  Bk.),  Brooiu-nmkiui,'  'Br.).  ( 'abinet-njuking 
(Cab.),  Carpentry  (('ar. ;,  Chalk-engraving  iC«'.j,  Chair-making  (Ch.). 
Cooking(Ck.;,  Cluy-mo(lelling(Cl.),  (.'oopery  (Co.  j.  (/hina-painting(Cp. ), 
Dress-making  (Dr. ),  Kmbroidery  (Em.  ),  Enginc«'ring  (En.).  Fancy-work 
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(Fan.),  Farming  (Fa.), Floriculture  (Fl.),  Gardening  (Ga.),  Glazing(Gl.), 
Harness  Repairing  (Ha.),  Housework  (Ho.),  Horticulture  CHor.),  Knitting 
(Kn.),  Manual-training  (Man.),  Mattress-making  (Ma.), ^  Painting  (Pa.), 
Paper-hanging  (Pap.),  Plastering  (Pl.)»  Plate-engraving  (Pe.)»  Pictorial- 
engraving  (Pic),  Photography  (Ph.),  Printing (Pr.),  Sewing  (Se.),  Shoe- 
making  (Sh.),  Sloyd  (SI.),  Stone-laying  (St.),  Tailoring  (Ta.),  Weaving 
(Wea.),  Wood-carving  (Wc),  Wood-engraving  (We.),  Wood -turning 
(Wt.),  Wood- working,  and  the  Use  of  Tools. 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 


Arkansas  Institute. — Miss  Mary  Beattie,  formerly  a  teacher 
in  the  Minnesota  School,  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  art  in 
the  place  of  Miss  Tall  ant,  who  resigned  to  be  married ;  Miss 
Annie  Carrington,  a  member  of  the  Normal  Department  last 
year,  takes  the  place  of  Miss  Mary  Carroll,  who  has  returned 
to  the  McCowen  School ;  and  Mr.  I.  S.  Humbert,  of  Virginia, 
a  teacher  of  fifteen  years^  experience  and  familiar  with  the 
deaf  and  their  language,  takes  the  place  of  Miss  Hope 
Loughborough,  who  is  resting  for  a  year  on  account  of  ill- 
health. 

Central  New  York  Institution. — Miss  Bertha  Wilkes,  Miss 
Gertrude  Mosser,  and  Miss  Sara  K.  Marshall  have  resigned 
their  positions  as  teachers.  Miss  Mme  Wright  Comstock, 
Miss  Claudia  Bedd,  Miss  Letitia  Booth,  and  Miss  Mabel  E. 
Jones  have  been  added  to  the  corps  of  instruction. 

Chicago  Day-Schools. — Dr.  Alice  Bellows,  formerly  Miss 
Alice  Christie,  for  several  years  a  teacher  in  the  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin  Schools,  has  received  an  appointment  as  teacher. 

Eastern  Iowa  School. — Linnie  Haguewood,  the  deaf-blind 
gii'l,  formerly  in  this  School,  has  been  admitted  into  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  at  Vinton,  Iowa.  The  people  of  the  State 
subscribed  about  $1,500  for  her  education,  as  no  provision  for 
her  special  instruction  was  made  by  the  Institution.  She  is 
learning  to  speak  and  to  read  the  speech  of  others  by  touch. 

Edgbaston  {Birmingham^  England)  Institution. — Exten- 
sive additions  and  repairs  have  been  made  to  the  buildings. 
The  master's  residence  has  been  enlarged  and  converted  to  the 
uses  of  the  school,  Mr-  Townsend  finding  shelter   apart  from 
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the  Institution.  A  new  dining-room  has  been  built  and  the 
scullery  accommodations  increased.  Heating  by*  hot  water 
has  been  introduced  into  the  dormitories,  the  play-grounds 
have  been  extended,  and  other  important  improvements  made. 
In  the  school-rooms  the  large  slate  tablets  are  replaced  by 
the  application  to  the  walls  of  Bassett's  cement,  which  gives 
a  smooth  white  surface,  on  which  black  chalk  is  used  for 
writing.  ''  The  durability  and  suitability  of  the  cement  have 
to  be  determined  by  experience,  but,  whatever  may  be  the 
result,  the  present  effect  is  to  add  largely  to  the  light  and 
fresh  appearance  of  the  room." 

Indiana  Institution. — Mr.  Johnson's  "Outlines"  for  the 
year  1896-'97,  in  addition  to  the  usual  information  concerning 
the  assignment  of  teachers,  course  of  study,  etc.,  contains 
selections  from  text-books  and  other  writings  on  psychology 
and  child-study  by  A.  S.  Welsh,  Jerome  Allen,  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  and  others,  which  are  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for  discus- 
sions on  "  mind  and  mind-growth  "  at  teachers'  meetings  dur- 
ing the  year. 

Georgia  iSchool. — Mr.  Henry  B.  Watts,  for  three -years 
boys'  supervisor,  who  recently  entered  upon  the  career  of 
a  teacher,  has  been  forced  to  resign  on  account  of  ill-health. 
Mr.  Connor  writes  that  he  was  earnest  and  efficient  in  his 
work,  winning  the  esteem  of  every  one,  and  much  regret  is 
expressed  at  his  early  retirement  from  the  profession. 

Horace  Mann  School. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Woman's 
Congress  held  in  Boston  last  October,  Miss  Fuller  read  a 
paper  on  the  subject  of  "  Deaf  Children  in  the  Home,"  and 
afterwards  a  reception,  with  illustrative  class-room  work  by 
the  pupils,  was  given  the  Congress  at  the  School. 

Illinois  Institution. — The  Twenty-Eighth  Biennial  Report, 
recently  issued,  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  contains  an  un- 
usual amount  of  valuable  and  interesting  information  concern- 
ing the  school,  its  methods  and  departments  of  instruction,  the 
causes  of  deafness,  the  examination  of  the  pupils'  ears,  etc. 

Louisi<nia  Institution. — Miss  Ernestine  Jastremski,  daugh- 
ter of  the  superintendent,  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  the 
beginners'  oral  class  to  succeed  Miss  H.  I.  Patterson,  who,  in 
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turs,  was  promoted  to  fill  the  position  made  vacant  by  Miss 
Belle  Howard.  On  account  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
pupils,  an  additional  beginners^  class  was  inaugurated  in  the 
manual  department,  which  has  been  put  in  charge  of  Miss 
Mary  E.  Land,  a  graduate  of  Newcomb  Ladies'  College  of 
New  Orleans.  She  is  also  the  instructor  in  the  calisthenic 
classes. 

Mdckay  Institution. — Miss  Curlette,  teacher  of  articula- 
tion, resigned  her  position  in  June  to  accept  the  principalship 
of  the  Presbyterian  Ladies'  College  in  Toronto.  Miss  John- 
son, a  teacher  of  experience  with  hearing  children,  has  been 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Miss  Etta  Wiggett,  a  former 
pupil,  was  also  added  to  the  staff  to  take  charge  of  the  junior 
class. 

During  the  vacation  a  number  of  improvements  were  made. 
A  more  modem  system  of  drainage  was  put  in,  some  outside 
buildings  erected,  and  new  furnaces  replaced  the  old  ones. 

Manitoba  Institutioji. — Miss  Williams  has  resigned  to  re 
turn  to  teaching  in  a  common  school.     Mr.  Cook,  formerly 
printer  and  supervisor  of  boys,  has  been  appointed  a  teacher 
in  addition  to  his  duties  as  foreman  of  the  printing  ofl&ce. 
Miss  Spaight  has  taken  charge  of  the  articulation  work. 

Milwaukee  Day- School. — Mrs.  Sara  Sorenson  and  Miss 
Catheiine  Keating  have  been  added  to  the  corps  of  instructors. 

New  Jersey  School. — Miss  Mary  D.  Tilson  has  been  unable 
to  resume  her  work  this  term  on  account'of  serious  illness. 
Miss  Estelle  M.  Dey  has  been  employed  temporarily  in  her 
place.  Miss  Tilson  hopes  to  be  able  to  return  to  work  very 
soon. 

New  York  Institution. — As  has  been  the  custom  since 
1874,  the  19th  of  November  last  was  observed  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Harvey  P.  Peet.  Of  late  years  the 
exercises  have  been  extended  to  include  the  life-work  of  other 
prominent  benefactors  of  the  deaf.  In  addition  to  the  special 
exercises  of  the  day,  papers  were  presented  b}^  the  teachers 
detailing  the  careers  of  the  Abbe  de  TEpee,  Thomas  Hopkins 
Gallaudet,  Laurent  Clerc,  Luzerne  Kae,  John  A.  Jacobs, 
Barnabas  M.  Fay,   Thomas   Maclntire,  Jacob  Van  Nostrand, 
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Henry  Winter  Sjle,  Erastus  Brooks,  Sarah  Cuddeback,  John 
Carlin,  Zerah  Colburn  Whipple,  Alice  Elizabeth  Worcester, 
and  William  Gumey  Jenkins. 

On  the  4th  of  December  there  was  a  double  celebration 
of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  removal  of  the  Institution 
to  Washington  Heights  and  of  Dr.  Isaac  Lewis  Pectus  seventy- 
second  birthday.  Addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Cumer,  Dr. 
Peet,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Van  Tassell,  who  had  been  a  pupil  in  the 
former  home  of  the  Institution  on  Fiftieth  street. 

North  Carolina  {Morganton)  School. — Miss  Flora  Dula, 
who  has  recently  completed  the  course  of  the  normal  class, 
has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  instruction. 

North  Dakota  School, — The  School  is  so  full  that  more 
room  must  be  had  before  any  more  pupils  can  be  taken. 

The  shoe-making  trade  has  been  introduced  this  year. 
Three  boys  work  at  the  trade  at  present. 

A  little  paper  called  the  School  Record  is  published  from 
three  to  five  times  a  week,  the  material  being  furnished  by 
the  teachers.  It  is  intended  for  circulation  among  the  pupils 
only. 

Northern  New  York  InstittUiort , — Miss  Emma  D.  Heed, 
Miss  Vinnie  Louise  Wood,  and  Miss  Belle  Howard  have  been 
appointed  as  additional  teachers. 

Oshkosh  Day- School. — A  parents'  and  friends'  association, 
a  parents'  study  class,  and  a  night-school  for  the  adult  deaf 
have  been  organized  in  connection  with  the  School.  The  Asso- 
ciation is  about  to  put  a  library  into  the  school-rooms  for  the 
use  of  the  children. 

Oregon  School. — Mr.  Ralph  H.  Drought,  B.  S.,  a  graduate 
of  Gallaudet  College,  and  Miss  Cordelia  Wallace,  a  former  pu- 
pil of  this  School,  have  been  added  to  the  teaching  force. 

Pennsylvania  Institntioji. — Miss  Louise  E.  Sparhawk,  a 
graduate  of  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  has  been  appointed 
instructor  in  sloyd  work,  and  Mr.  Otto  Herold,  of  the  School 
of  Industrial  Arts,  has  been  appointed  assistant  instructor  of 
drawing. 

Miss  Louise  Kellner  is  delivering  a  series  of  practical  lec- 
tures to  the  advanced  pupils  on  physiology  and  hygiene. 
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The  board  have  under  consideration  the  advisability  of  in- 
troducing a  typesetting  machine  of  the  most  approved  kind  in 
order  to  instruct  the  class  in  printing  in  the  use  of  such  ma- 
chines.    The  probable  cost  will  be  $3,000. 

Pennsylvania  Oral  School. — Miss  Maud  Williams,  who  was 
trained  for  the  work  in  this  School,  has  been  added  to  the 
corps  of  instructors. 

South  Carolina  School, — Mrs.  Laura  C.  Irby,  a  teacher 
here  for  many  years,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  N.  P. 
Walker,  the  founder  of  the  School,  died  on  the  10th  of  Octo- 
ber last.  "  She  was  apt  to  teach,  and  possessed  rare  illustra- 
tive ability.  She  was  especially  vigorous  in  carrying  a  point, 
and  strong  and  unwavering  in  her  convictions.  Consideration 
for  those  beneath  her  was  a  prominent  trait  in  her  character." 

Miss  Jane  M.  Washington,  a  niece  of  Mr.  Tate  of  the  Min- 
nesota School,  and  a  graduate  of  a  female  college  in  Missis- 
sippi, has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  articulation  teachers. 

Texas  School. — Mr.  A.  H.  Walker  resigned  his  position  as 
teacher  last  June  to  accept  a  place  in  the  Tennessee  School. 
The  place  has  been  filled  by  the  promotion  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Scott. 
The  position  in  the  primary  department  made  vacant  by  the 
promotion  of  other  teachers  is  filled  by  Miss  Olivia  Thomas. 

Two  new  oral  classes  have  been  formed  in  order  that  all  new 
pupils  who  have  apparent  ability  to  acquire  speech  may  have 
a  fair  trial. 

Utah  School. — Mr.  Edward  P.  Clarke,  M.  A.,  a  graduate  of 
Tufts  College  and  of  the  Normal  Department  of  Gallaudet 
College,  has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  instruction. 

The  Deseret  Eagle  describes  the  situation  of  the  new  home 

of  the  School  as  follows : 

Our  location  is  a  most  admirable  one.  The  plateau  upon  which  we  are 
situated  gives  us  a  commanding  view  in  front  of  the  snug  and  pretty  city 
of  Ogdeu,  the  winding  Weber  river  just  beyond,  and  further  across  the 
level  country  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Behind  us  tower  the  rugged  Wasatch 
mountains  with  peaks  some  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  picturesque  Ogden  canyon,  with  its  many  charms,  is  just  a  stone^s 
throw  to  the  east.  The  sparkling  Ogden  river  tiows  by  us  on  the  north 
to  join  the  Weber  and  the  (ireat  Salt  Lake.  The  view  of  the  valley  to 
the  northwest,  with  its  numerous  tliriving  farming  towns  and  checkered 
fields,  presents  a  grand  picture.     All  this  with  our  large  area  of  land,  the 
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orchard,  the  farm,  the  lawns,  the  groves  of  tre'es,  and  beautiful  buildings 
reaches  far  beyond  the  expectation  of  many  of  us. 

Virginia  Institution. — Miss  G.  M.  Chidester  has  been  ap- 
pointed teacher  of  the  fourth  class. 

West  Virginia  School. — The  board  of  management  have 
decided  to  recommend  the  separation  of  the  department  for 
the  bhnd  from  that  for  the  deaf. 

Western  New  York  Institution. — Miss  Lucy  Burrows  Mc- 
Master,  a  faithful  and  successful  teacher  in  this  Institution 
since  1882,  died  on  the  20kh  of  October  last,  of  appendicitis. 
"She  loved  the  children,  she  loved  all  her  co-workers,  and  she 
had  a  gracious  tact  which  guided  her  sympathy  with  others 
and  always  brought  the  right  and  helpful  word  to  her  lips." 

Wisconsin  School. — In  connection  with  the  Tabular  State- 
ment concerning  this  School,  published  in  the  present  num- 
ber of  the  Annals^  Mr.  Swiler  says  that  under  the  pres- 
ent schedule  four  hours  are  given  daily  to  recitations ;  three 
and  one-half  hours  to  shop  work;  and  from  one  to  two 
hourB  for  evening  study,  according  to  the  age  and  grade  of  the 
pupil.  This  is  for  the  advanced  pupils ;  the  intermediate  pu- 
pils have  four  and  one-half  hours  in  school  recitations,  and 
two  hours  daily  for  manual  training.  The  lower  classes  have 
recitations  in  two  sessions,  four  and  one-half  hours  daily,  with- 
out the  manual  training  work,  until  they  have  reached  the 
third  year,  or  third  grade.  Under  the  present  arrangement 
the  older  pupils  have  four  hours  for  recitations  in  the  fore- 
noon; three  and  one  half  hours,  uninterrupted,  for  work  in 
the  afternoon ;  the  intermediate  pupils  have  this  reversed ;  and 
the  lower  grades  have  two  short  sessions  of  school,  forenoon 
and  afternoon,  with  two  and  a  half  hours  intermission. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bending,  formerly  of  the  Manual  Training  depart- 
ment of  the  1  lorida  Agricultural  College,  is  the  instructor  for 
boys  in  manual  training ;  and  Miss  A.  F.  Struckmeyer  teaches 
the  domestic  arts,  including  all  sorts  of  needle- w^ork  and  cook 
ing.  In  connection  with  the  manual  training  work,  puj^ils 
have  mechanical  drawing ;  and  in  addition  thereto  Miss  Sor- 
renson  still  continues  the  work  of  the  studio  proper,  in  free- 
hand drawing,  and  in  bhick  and  wliito,  oil  and  water  colors. 
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The  eqaipment  of  tb«  nuau]  tnuuiag  school  i»  still  iucotu 
plete,  but  will  inclads  Ba&lo  forg«s.  Reed  ami  I'ulnnm 
lathes,  «tc,  supplemented  bj  n  full  eqaipmeat  of  tools  ami 
the  modem  coDTeniences  for  buch  work. 

WHgAt-ff»ma*oH  SeAooL—Misfa  Anna  Fitch  Jerome  bae  Bit 
Bomed  charge  of  the  kindergart^D  work,  and  Miss  Catherin*- 
Cosber,  formerlT  of  the  McCoweu  Oral  School,  has  also  been 
added  to  the  corps  of  utstroctiou. 

Robert  H.  Uoulton,  who  last  year  oompleted  his  prepan- 
tioD  for  college,  has  passed  the  rctjuiute  examinattoiiB  anil  is 
novf  a  regular  member  of  the  ireshmaa  class  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege iu  the  citr  of  New  Tork. 


MISCELLAXEOUS. 

/'oiitics  in  .SrA'«Jj< /or  (Ac  /'f.ir'.— The  priDciple  of  dril 
service  reform  seems  to  haro  luiiile  gratifying  progresR  in 
Bchoi>ls  for  the  deaf  within  ui-^'iit  vears,  for  since  the  lust 
election  we  hear  of  only  two  K^lioul^  in  which  a  change  of  a*l 
ministration  is  tven  suggested  Wr  sincerely  hope  that  in 
these  schools  also  wisdom  and  justice  may  prerail  ora  parti- 
sanship and  the  present  euperin  ten  dents  maybe  refaniMd  in 
their  places.  Ther  are  both  excellent  meo  and  hkTa  flOB- 
(hicted  the  iiiHtitcitions  under  their  charge  admirably.  A 
cbnnt;e  at  the  present  time  would  not  only  injure  the  iiuiitll- 
tions  directly  concerned,  but  would  retard  the  cause  (rf  tt» 
education  of  the  deaf  throu(;bout  the  whole  country  bj  help- 
ing to  perpetuate  what  has  done  so  much  harm  iu  soma  ol  our 
schools  iu  former  years,  the  influence  of  party  politioa  in  their  . 
management. 

/>«  Maintenance  at  well  as  Education  for  All. — ^I&  the 
last  Report  of  the  CaUfomia  Institution,  Dr.  WiUduaon,  after 
expressing  satisfaction  at  the  decision  of  tbe  New  York  legis- 
lature and  judiciary,  mentioned  in  the  last  October  number  of 
the  Annah,  page  353,  to  tbe  effect  that  the  education  of  the 
deaf  is  not  a  charity,  and  that  tbe  provision  for  maintenance, 
being  subordinate  and  incideutal  to  the  purpose  of  education, 
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should  not  determine  the  classification  of  institutions  for  the 
deaf  as  charitable,  discusses  the  question  of  free  maintenance 
as  well  as  education  for  all,  as  follows : 

But  it  is  sometimes  asked,  *'  Ought  not  the  rich  to  pay  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  children,  even  if  the  tuition  be  free?"  It  is  a  pertinent 
question,  and  is  entitled  to  respectful  consideration.  Nobody  in  these 
days  doubts  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  education  and  main- 
tenance of  those  deaf  and  blind  children  whose  parents  and  guardians 
may  not  b£  able  to  pay  for  such  education,  but  there  seems  to  be  an  ele- 
ment of  justice  in  requiring  those  who  have  the  means  to  pay  for  the 
support  of  their  children  while  in  the  Institution.  The  matter  has  been 
discussed  in  many  Legislatures,  and  the  consensus  of  opinion,  as  evi- 
denced in  legislative  action,  is  in  favor  of  making  maintenance  as  well  as 
tuition  free.     The  reasons  are  : 

First — The  small  income  which  would  be  derived  from  pay-pupils* 
would  not  compensate  for  the  class  distinctions  which  would  inevitably 
creep  into  the  school.  No  one  now  can  claim  special  privileges  by  reason 
of  wealth.  Rich  and  poor  sit  at  the  same  table,  eat  the  same  food, 
occupy  the  same  dormitory,  and  are  taught  by  the  same  teachers.  No 
one  is  released  or  exempt  from  certain  duties  because  he  *'  pays  '* :  no 
one  is  called  upon  to  perform  certain  functions  in  the  household  economy 
because  he  is  poor.  No  parent  can  claim,  ask,  or  obtain  special  privileges 
because  he  is  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  them.  This  desirable  equality 
would  be  jeopardized,  to  say  the  least,  by  exacting  fees  from  parents 
who  have  money. 

Second— Experience  has  prove<l  that  parents  will  not  go  before  a  court 
and  confess  to  poverty.    The  great  majority  of  our  pupils  are  the  children 


♦In  the  New  England  States,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  the  insti- 
tutions for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  are  private  corporations  with  endow- 
ments, and  the  State  pays  so  much  for  each  child.  I  have  taken  the 
pains  to  look  up  the  proportion  of  income  derived  from  pay-pupils  in 
these  schools.     The  figures  are  taken  from  the  latest  reports  on  hand  : 


rri  *  1  •  From  i)ay 

Total  income.  .\    ^ 

pupils. 


Percentage. 


.009'! 
.01 


New  York—                                      \  I 

N.Y.  C,  ir,2d  street SKUJ.Ul  00  ^080  00 

N.  Y.  C,  31st  street 77.(^49  00  833  00 

Uochester riH.HOC)  00  

Home M),2tM;  00  00 

Penimy  Ira  nidi  — 

Philadelphia  JJliud 7(),2%  00  188  00            .(K)L>G 

Philadelphia  D^-af 12-2,1<53  00  2.')37  (^0            .Ol>4 

Pittsburg 27,H3D  00  00 
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of  respectable,  hard-working  people^  farmers,  laborers,  mechanics,  clerks, 
ministers,  and  men  of  limited  income,  but  honest,  law-abiding,  debt- 
paying  citizens,  who  would  refuse  to  go  before  a  Superior  Judge  and 
plead  pauperism  for  a  permit  to  have  their  children  admitted  to  the  In- 
stitution. It  may  be  a  mistaken  pride— I  don't  think  it  is — but  the  feel- 
ing exists,  and  cannot  be  overcome.  The  experiment  of  *' pay-pupils" 
has  been  tried  twice  in  one  of  the  Western  institutions,  and  each  tirae 
nearly  broke  up  the  school,  and  the  law  was  repealed  at  the  following 
Legislature. 

Third — The  precedent  of  other  States  is  against  such  action.  Except 
in  the  Institutions  which  are  incorporated,  and  whose  property  vests  in 
a  private  Board  of  Directors,  as  is  the  case  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  New  England  States,  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  in  nearly 
all  States  offer  their  benefits  free  to  deaf  or  blind  children  whose  parents 
or  guardians  are  residents  of  the  commonwealth. 

Fourth — The  rich  man  claims  that  he  is  compelled  to  pay  taxes  for  the 
support  of  all  the  children  in  the  Institution,  and  that,  when  his  ow^n 
child  requires  the  training  of  the  school,  he  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to 
pay  in  addition  to  his  taxes  an  extra  sum  for  its  support. 


7%e  '*  Unique'''  Touch  Alphabet, — Mr.  Henry  Woollen,  of  41 
Elspeth  Road,  Clapham  Common,  S.W.,  London,  England,  has 
published  a  "  Unique  Practical  Deaf-Mute  Manual  Alphabet, 
for  use  in  both  '  oral '  and  '  sign '  classes,  based  on  the  per- 
fected natural  physiological  alphabet  (balanced  and  self- 
proven)."  Like  the  Dalgarno  alphabet  {AnnaU^  ix,  19),  it  is 
made  by  touching  different  parts  of  the  hand,  and,  like  the 
Lyon  alphabet  ^ Annals^  xxxvii,  53),  it  is  phonetic.  Unlike 
other  manual  alphabets,  it  provides  a  period,  colon,  semi- 
colon, and  comma  for  punctuation.  The  phonetic  spelling 
adopted,  judging  from  the  illustrations  given,  does  not  dimin- 
ish, but  in  some  cases  increases,  the  number  of  letters  re- 
quired; thus  ho\o^  joy^  and  neio  are  spelled  hajOO^  dshojej, 
and  7ifjOO.  The  Jiritish  Deaf  Monthly  for  December  is  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Woollen  *^  is  not  deaf,  and  has  not  come  in 
any  close  contact  with  the  deaf."  The  alphabet  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  author,  postage  paid,  for  14  cents. 


Hearing  through  the  Fingers. — An  article  has  recently  been- 
"  going  the  rounds  "  of  the  American  newspapers  mentioning 
an  invention  made  by  Professor  Thomas  McKondrick,  of 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  by  which  a  deaf  person,  by  dipping  his 
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hands  in  a  tub  of  water  containing  a  solution  of  salt,  and  by 
the  aid  of  a  series  of  electric  batteries,  a  telephone  trans- 
mitter, and  a  phonograph,  is  enabled  to  hear  and  enjoy  music. 
Some  of  the  statements  of  the  article  were  evidently  exagger- 
ated, but  thinking  there  might  be  some  element  of  truth  in 
them  we  wrote  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Addison,  Principal  of  the  Glasgow 
Institution  for  the  Deaf,  for  further  information.  He  replies 
under  date  of  December  8,  1896 : 

Professor  McKendrick'B  inTention  consists  of  tt  microphone  for  intensify- 
ing the  sound,  which  may  be  produced  either  by  the  phonograph  or  by 
the  voice.  A  current  of  electricity  is  derived  from  half  a  dozen  of 
Obach^K  dry  cells,  and  a  small  secondary  coil  is  thrown  into  the  circuit. 
The  wires,  which  terminate  in  two  platinum  plates,  are  ultimately  led 
into  a  glass  vessel  containing  a  solution  of  common  salt  or  sulphuric 
acid. 

The  invention  was  tested  upon  four  of  our  pupils  last  Saturday.  I  was 
not  able  to  be  present,  having  to  be  in  London  on  business.  Various 
tunes  were  played  by  Professor  McKendrick*8  machine  :  Ist,  as  on  the 
organ ;  2d,  as  on  the  English  concertina;  3d,  as  on  the  piano ;  4th,  as 
on  the  saxhorn  :  and,  5th,  as  on  the  bugle. 

The  pupils  put  the  forefingers  of  both  hands  into  glasses,  containing  a 
solution  of  common  salt  or  sulphuric  acid,  which  were  connected  with 
the  machine  by  conductors.  The  pupils  were  told  to  nod  or  move  their 
heads  in  unison  with  the  vibrations  which  they  felt. 

The  first  pupil.  Flora  Campbell, — aged  15,  lost  hearing  four  years  ago, 
cannot  hear  large  bell  nor  loud  shouting,  is  what  is  commonly  called 
stone-deaf,  a  very  intelligent  girl,  iii»d  fully  appreciating  the  nature  of 
the  experiment — felt  the  vibrations,  but  did  not  at  first  respond  to  them 
freely.  This,  however,  was  probably  owing  to  timidity,  as  in  the  two  last 
experiments — those  with  the  saxhorn  and  bugle — she  responded  quite 
freely. 

With  regard  to  the  other  three, — Annie  Kerr,  age  15 ;  David  Fyfe,  age 
14 :  and  William  McCandless,  age  12 — all  born  deaf — they  each  responded 
to  the  vibrations,  especially  the  first  two,  seeming  to  be  very  sensitive 
to  the  vibrations,  and  keeping  time  to  the  music  almost  perfectly. 

On  being  questioned  afterwards  by  their  teacher,  who  was  present  at 
the  experiment,  as  to  their  individual  experiences,  Flora  Campbell  says 
that  when  she  put  her  fingers  into  the  glasses,  she  not  only  felt  the  vibra- 
tions, but  heard  the  music  ;  but  that  when  she  took  them  out  she  heard 
nothing. 

Annie  Kerr — bom  deaf,  cannot  hear  loud  shouting,  can  hearMarge 
bell  slightly— says  she  could  feel  the  vibrations  and  hear  the  music  when 
nhe  put  her  fingers  into  the  glasses,  but  not  when  she  took  them  out. 
She  thinks  it  was  like  piano  music.  She  can  hear  the  piano  when  stand- 
ing dose  beside  it. 
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David  Fyfe — age  14,  boru  deaf,  5  deaf  in  the  family,  can  hear  loud 
sounds— says  he  felt  the  vibrations,  but  did  not  hear  anything. 

William  McCandless,  age  12,  bom  deaf,  says  he  felt  the  vibrations,  but 
did  not  hear  anything. 

Flora  Campbell,  one  of  the  pupils  named  in  the  above  com- 
munication, has  written  the  following  description  of  her  expe- 
rience : 

When  I  put  my  fingers  into  the  glasses,  I  felt  the  instrument  beating  a 
tune.  It  went  up  from  my  fingers  to  my  ears,  and  it  sounded  just  like 
the  music  I  heard  before  I  became  deaf.  I  could  not  hear  the  music 
when  I  took  my  fingers  out  of  the  glasses.  I  heard  the  last  tune  plainer 
than  the  others.  It  sounded  like  a  bugle.  I  think  I  could  hear  if  any- 
one spoke  loudly  into  the  instrument. 


Deaf  Poets. — The  London  Ephphaiha  for  December  last 
contains  a  biographical  sketch  and  portrait  of  Miss  Helen 
Marion  Burnside,  an  English  lady,  who  lost  her  hearing  at  the 
age  of  twelve  from  scarlet  fever,  and  has  published  many 
lyrics  and  other  poems  in  magazines  and  books.  Over  6,000 
of  her  verses  have  been  printed  on  cards,  and  150  of  her  songs 
have  been  set  to  music.  She  also  writes  stones  for  cliildren, 
and  for  nine  years  was  designer  to  the  Royal  School  of  Art 
Needlework,  for  which  she  still  occasionally  paints  vellum- 
bound  books.  She  obtained  a  diploma  for  her  skill  in  this 
branch  of  art  from  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 

Mr.  Hugh  R.  Dinwoodie,  a  pupil  of  the  Northern  New 
York  Institution,  has  contributed  many  pieces  of  high  poetic 
promise  to  the  Mentor,  which  is  published  at  that  Institution. 


Gallaudet  Day. — The  observance  of  the  birthday  of  Thomas 
Hopkins  Gallaudet  by  the  deaf  and  their  friends  is  becoming 
more  general  from  year  to  year  throughout  the  United  States. 
In  almost  all  of  our  schools  and  in  most  of  our  large  cities  the 
day  was  appropriately  celebrated  on  the  tenth  of  December 
last. 

In  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  the  day  was  made  the  occasion  of 
a  *'  Recognition  Service  "  of  a  new  undenomiuational  church 
for  the  deaf  under  thci  ministry  of  the  llov.  Frank  Read,  who 
is  also  pastor  of  similar  churches  iu  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and 
Davenport,  Iowa,  where  he   preaches  on   alternate  Sundays 
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during  the  summer  months  and  occasionally  during  the  rest 
of  the  year.  The  pastors  of  the  local  Presbyterian,  Christian, 
Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Congregational  churches,  and  the 
President  of  Illinois  College,  took  part  in  the  council  which 
extended  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  new  organization 
and  conducted  the  service. 


Church  Work  in  N'ew  York. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Thomas  Gallaudet  for  the  following  summary  of  the 
Twenty-fouith  Annual  Report  of  the  Church  Mission  to  Deaf- 
Mutes,  which  was  read  at  its  Anniversary  Service  held  in  the 
Church  of  the  Incarnation,  New  York,  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber last : 

The  Society  was  incorporated  in  1872  to  promote  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  adult  deaf-mutes. 

It8  missionaries  hold  Sunday  sign-services  at  eight  different  places  in 
the  Dioceses  of  New  York,  Long  Island,  Newark,  and  Connecticut. 
They  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  many  deaf-mutes  into  pastoral 
relations.  They  are  obliged  to  spend  several  hundred  dollars  every  year 
in  aid  of  destitute  deaf-mutes.  To  pay  the  moderate  salaries  of  the  mis- 
sionari&s,  to  minister  to  the  sick  and  needy  deaf-mutes,  and  to  meet  other 
general  expenses,  the  Society  needs  an  income  of  $7,500  a  year.  The 
New  York  Treasurer  reported  a  balance  of  $136.47  October  1,  1895:  re- 
ceipte,  $5,370.94;  expenses,  $5,467.48;  balance  October  1, 1896,  $39.93. 

The  Brooklyn  Treasurer  reported  $1,625.23  received  and  expended. 
So  there  was  a  deficiency  of  $503.38. 

One  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the  Society's  work  is  *'  The 
Gallaudet  Home  for  Deaf-Mutes,"  situated  on  a  farm  by  the  Hudson 
river,  between  New  Hamburgh  and  Poughkeepsie.  The  estimated  value 
of  its  property  is  $62,000,  with  an  endowment  of  $14,203.  It  carries  a 
mortgage  of  $7,500,  which  it  is  very  desirable  should  be  paid  off.  Octo- 
ber 1,  1895,  the  debts  on  current  expenses  were  $978.31,  and  the  bills  of 
the  year  were  $6,332.42,  making  in  all  $7,310.73.  The  income  was 
$6,473.74,  leaving  October  1,  1896,  a  debt  of  $836.89. 

There  are  twenty-five  trustees  to  manage  the  affairs  of  this  important 
Society,  the  Bishop  of  New  York  being  ex  officio  the  president  of  the 
board. 


7'A€  Ohio  lloiiiefor  the  A(jed  and  Tnjinn. — The  Home  for 
the  Aged  and  Infirm  Deaf  at  Centnil  College,  Ohio,  was  form- 
ally opened  on  the  12th  of  December  last  with  addresses 
from  Messrs.  Robert  Patterson,  R.  P.   McGregor,  Augustus 
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Greener,  J.  W.  Jodcs,  J.  P.  Byers,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Watt,  Mrs.  E. 
A.  Zell,  and  Gen.  G.  M.  Ziegler.  The  Home  is  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Ohio  Institution, 
for  in  Ohio,  as  Mr.  McGregor  said  in  his  address,  *'  instead  of 
waiting  for  others  to  take  the  initiative  the  deaf  of  the  State 
took  it  themselves."  They  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
obtain  suitable  grounds  and  building  at  a  verj'  low  price,  and 
the  Home  enters  upon  its  benevolent  work  entirely  free  from 
debt. 


Publications. — Since  the  publication  of  the  last  number  of 
the  Annals^  we  have  received  the  following  publications : 

Febbebi,  G.  II  Sordo-Muto  e  la  sua  Educazioue.  Vol.  III.  Storia. 
[The  Deaf-Mute  and  his  Education.  Vol.  III.  History.]  Siena,  1896. 
12mo,  pp.  439.  [The  first  and  second  volumes  of  this  valuable  work, 
relating,  respectively,  to  Pedagogy  and  Didactics,  have  already  been 
noticed  in  the  Annals^  xl,  238,  and  xli,  11 C] 

Reports  of  Schools,  printed  in  1896 :  California,  Columbia,  Groningen 
(Netherlands),  Horace  Maun,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Sarah  Fuller,  Venersborg 
(Sweden;,  Virginia. 

Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Diocesan  Commission  on  Church  Work 
(Rev.  J.  M.  Koehler),  Philadelphia,  1896. 

Report  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  London,  1896. 


A^wther  Periodical. — The  publication  of  another  independ- 
ent periodical  for  the  deaf,  77ie  Southern  Deaf-Mute  Jour- 
nal,  was  begun  in  November  last.  It  appears  monthly,  and 
"  is  intended  to  fill  the  long- felt  want  of  a  journal  for  the  deaf- 
mutes  of  the  South."  It  is  neatly  printed  and  judiciously 
edited.  The  i)roprietor  is  Mr.  Joe  G.  Bradley,  the  editor  Mr. 
L.  T.  Rogers,  the  place  of  publication  Hillsboro,  Texas,  and 
the  subscription  price  50  cents  a  year. 
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AN  IDEAL  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

The  composite  pen  picture  which  I  shall  attempt  to  pro- 
duce in  this  article  is  to  be  a  blending  of  many  experi- 
ences. 

It  will  be  affected  in  some  degree  by  the  knowledge 
gained  of  the  character,  inclinations,  and  capacity  of  deaf 
children  when,  as  practically  one  of  their  own  number, 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty,  I  became  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  their  language,  and  was  given  an  in- 
sight into  their  inmost  thoughts  seldom  accorded  to  their 
superiors,  and  especially  to  their  teachers. 

Traces  will  be  found  in  the  picture  of  the  practical  ex- 
periences of  the  school -room,  where  elation  at  success  and 
discouragement  over  failure  have  often  followed  each  other 
in  quick  succession.  There  will  come  up  in  my  mind  as 
I  proceed  the  memory  of  a  variety  of  pupils.  There  will 
stand  out  in  bold  relief  the  bright  ones  who  almost  taught 
themselves,  the  medium  class  who  saw  to  it  that  the 
teacher  earned  his  salary,  and  the  yet  smaller  number 
who,  despite  the  most  indefatigable  industry,  unflagging 
zeal,  and  persistent  application  of  the  best  methods  I 
could  invent  or  appropriate,  came,  saw,  and  went,  but 
never  conquered. 

The  picture  may  show  evidences  of  the  years  spent  in 
supervising  the  work  of  others,  and  of  communion  with 
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some  of  those  rare  spirits  the  burden  of  whose  thoughts 
was,  "  Wo  is  me  if  I  fail  to  do  my  full  duty ;  wo  is  me  if 
I  fall  short  of  the  sanction  of  my  own  conscience,  how- 
ever much  my  praise  may  be  heralded  by  the  unthinking 
multitude." 

The  whole  will  doubtless  be  colored  by  observation  of 
the  work  in  other  institutions,  and  especially  by  a  recent 
visit  among  the  schools  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  country — 
schools  that  are  now  and  always  have  been  independent 
both  as  regards  support  and  political  interference,  and 
which  have  therefore  been  able  to  go  steadily  forward  in 
the  evolution  of  their  systems  of  instruction,  encouraged 
by  the  assurance  that  whatever,  after  mature  deliberation, 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  policy  of  the  school  was  sure  to  be 
permanent  until  the  same  authorities  decided  upon  some- 
thing better. 

Without  any  further  preliminary  remarks  I  will  now 
proceed  to  draw  the  Ideal  School,  reserving  the  right, 
however,  to  stop  now  and  then  and  chat  awhile  about  my 
reasons  for  putting  in  a  line  here  or  a  bit  of  color  there. 

A  school  for  the  deaf  should  be  in  three  divisions, 
which,  adopting  the  Philadelphia  terms,  we  will  name 
The  Primary  Oral,  The  Advanced  Oral,  and  The  Manual 
Department.  The  necessity  for  this  division  will  appear 
later. 

The  Convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  in  the 
California  meeting  declared  most  emphatically  that  every 
deaf  child  should  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  lip- 
reading  and  speech,  and  every  Convention  since,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  rightly,  has  reiterated  the  sentiment. 
I  think  the  Convention  was  honest,  and  the  individual 
members  of  it  have,  in  most  cases,  given  increased  at- 
tention to  this  branch  of  the  education  of  the  deaf.  Very 
many,  however,  like  myself,  have  labored  under  a  mis- 
apprehension. They  and  I  have  thought  that  pupils 
might  be  taught  the  ordinary  branches  by  signs,  spelling, 
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and  writing,  thos  advancing  more  rapidly  than  by  oral 
teaching,  and  still  might,  with  an  hour  or  so  of  oral  work 
per  day  under  a  competent  teacher,  become  as  good  lip- 
readers  and  speakers  as  the  average  of  pupils  in  the  ex- 
clusively oral  schools. 

I  am  convinced  now,  however,  that  if  the  speech  and 
lip-reading  habit  is  to  be  formed,  it  can  never  be  formed 
in  that  way.  I  have  known  it  to  be  tried  faithfully  under 
very  favorable  auspices  and  have  never  yet  seen  a  con- 
genitally  deaf  child  taught  in  this  manner  who  could  be 
induced  to  use  speech  if  he  could  possibly  avoid  it.  There 
are  two  bright  girls  whom  I  have  in  mind  now— girls  who 
can  talk  very  creditably — with  whom  persuasion  is  always 
necessary  to  induce  them  to  make  use  of  their  vocal 
organs.  It  seems  they  would  rather  argue  an  hour  to 
prove  that  they  cannot  talk  than  attempt  to  speak  a  single 
sentence,  even  though  it  be  to  an  intimate  friend. 

Now,  in  my  opinion,  if  we  are  ever  to  succeed  in  teach- 
ing speech  to  the  deaf,  we  must  do  so  by  forming  the 
habit  in  the  first  years  of  their  school  life,  while  they  are 
still  unconscious  of  criticism  and  untrained  in  any  easier 
mode  of  communication.  This,  then,  is  at  once  the  reason 
why  there  should  be  a  primary  oral  department  and  why 
such  a  department  should  be  entirely  separate  from  the 
others. 

There  are  some  beginners  who  are  manifestly  so  inca- 
pable of  being  instructed  by  the  oral  method  that  it  would 
seem  hardly  necessary  to  give  them  a  test.  Still  even 
these  should  not  be  slighted,  as  it  sometimes  happens 
fchat  the  mind  of  a  child  who  has  been  badly  neglected  at 
home  opens  up  wonderfully  under  instruction. 

The  years  to  be  spent  in  this  primary  oral  department 
should  probably  be  about  four.  This  does  not  imply, 
however,  that  every  pupil  should  remain  so  long.  If  at 
the  end  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  year  it  becomes  evi- 
dent that  a  child  is  making  little  or  no  progress  in  lip- 
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reading  and  speech,  he  should  be  promptly  transferred  to 
the  manual  department.  This  may  have  to  be  done 
against  the  earnest  protest  of  the  oral  teacher,  who,  if 
her  training  has  been  in  a  pure  oral  school  (and  that  is 
the  kind  of  teachers  that  should  be  employed  in  this  de- 
partment), cannot  bring  herself,  at  first,  to  admit  that 
anything  good  can  come  out  of  the  Nazareth  of  signs  and 
spelling.  As  time  goes  on,  however,  and  she  sees  those 
with  whom  she  could  do  very  little  by  speech  developing 
more  rapidly  by  the  plainer  and  more  direct  methods  of 
manual  teaching,  her  respect  for  those  methods  will  in- 
crease. There  may  even  come  a  time  when  she,  herself, 
will  suggest  the  transfer  of  misfits  from  the  oral  to  the 
manual  department. 

Arrived  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  there  should  be 
a  rigid  examination  of  the  pupils  as  to  their  attainment 
in  speech  and  lip-reading.  This  should  be  conducted  not 
by  the  teachers,  who  are  so  accustomed  to  hearing  imper- 
fect speech  that  they  can  interpret  the  veriest  jargon,  but 
by  a  large  committee  of  educated  ladies  and  gentlemen — 
teachers  in  the  public  schools,  if  you  please.  Members 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  school  should  also  be 
present,  participating  in  the  examination,  so  that  there 
might  be  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  examining 
committee. 

The  test  should  be  to  require  the  pupils  to  read  aloud 
isolated  sentences  of  such  language  as  they  have  learned, 
the  examiners  marking  them  strictly  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  sentences  that  are  intelligible.  These  sentences 
should  not  be  known  beforehand  by  those  members  of  the 
committee  who  are  to  do  the  marking.  The  pupils  should 
also  be  tested  in  a  similar  way  as  to  lip-reading,  though 
in  this  case  the  teacher  should  dictate  the  sentences,  after 
they  have  been  selected  by  the  committee,  and  require  the 
pupils  to  write  them  down.  The  sifting  sliould  be  very 
close  and  no  child  should  be  allowed  to  slip  through  into 
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# 
the  adTanced  oral  department  unless  he  is  folly  entitled  by 

his  standing  to  do  so.  If  after  four  years  of  training  in 
speech  a  pupil  can  understand  and  be  understood  only  by 
those  intimately  associated  with  the  deaf,  no  more  time 
ought  to  be  used  in  that  direction.  His  speech,  if  he  con- 
tinues, will  probably  never  be  pleasant,  his  lip-reading 
never  accurate,  and  his  mental  development  will  necessarily 
be  slower  than  by  signs  and  spelling.  Moreover,  he  will 
take  the  time  of  other  pupils  who  are  capable  and  whose 
progress  should  not  be  hindered  by  those  who  are  in  the 
class  merely  to  gratify  a  whim. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  necessary  qualifications  of  the 
teachers  in  each  of  the  three  departments. 

In  the  Primary  Oral  Department  no  teacher's  education 
should  be  below  that  furnished  by  a  good  normal  school. 
Besides  this,  she  should  hold  a  diploma  showing  sufficient 
training  in  oral  methods  by  those  who  are  acknowledged 
masters  in  this  kind  of  teaching.  The  oral  work  has  suf- 
fered most  in  this  country  at  the  hands  of  quacks,  who, 
after  a  short  training,  have  set  themselves  up  to  prey  upon 
a  credulous  public.  I  should  say  that  all  the  teachers  in 
this  department  should  be  women,  and  I  should  prefer  that 
none  of  them  had  ever  learned  the  sign -language.  They 
will  need  to  use  natural  signs  now  and  then,  but  can  invent 
gestures  of  their  own. 

Passing  now  to  the  Advanced  Oral  and  the  Manual 
Departments,  I  think  that  fully  half  of  the  teachers  in 
these  departments  should  be  men.  All  should  have  an 
education  equivalent  to  that  furnished  by  the  average 
college,  and  each  one,  in  both  departments,  should  be 
conversant  with  the  sign-language.  Those  of  the  oral 
department  should  be  of  tried  capability  along  the  line  of 
speech  teaching.  The  teachers  in  the  manual  depart- 
ment might  largely  be  thoroughly  educated  deaf  people. 
I  say  this  advisedly,  for  while  hearing  teachers  have 
some    manifest    advantages  over  deaf  ones,  very  few  of 
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them,  beginning  in  adult  years  to  learn  signs,  ever  become 
entirely  adept  in  their  use. 

Some  may  think  it  strange  that  I  prefer  to  have  the 
teachers  in  the  Advanced  Oral  Department  know  signs. 
My  reasons  are  as  follows  :  First,  because  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  we  can  put  ourselves  in  another's  place 
much  more  easily  if  we  are  familiar  with  his  language. 
The  danger  is  thus  precluded  of  the  teacher's  measuring 
the  deaf  by  normal  children  and  making  the  common 
mistake  of  teaching  over  their  heads. 

Secondly,  the  teacher  might  often  save  valuable  time  if, 
while  ordinarily  holding  fast  to  speech  and  lip-reading, 
he  should,  when  he  met  unusually  difficult  things  to  ex- 
plain, now  and  then  interject  a  few  signs. 

Thirdly,  I  think  that  speech,  or  even  spelling,  utterly 
fails  to  meet  the  requirements  when  the  lecturer  stands 
upon  the  platform  and  attempts  to  inculcate  great  moral 
truths.  A  certain  amount  of  morals  and  ethics  may  be 
taught  by  example ;  but  if  the  hearing  world  has  settled 
down  to  the  conviction  that  it  needs,  at  least  once  a  week, 
to  have  some  master  of  oratory  stir  it  to  the  depths  that 
it  may  be  fired  with  new  resolves  and  ambitions,  I  cannot 
see  how  the  deaf  are  to  secure  a  well-rounded  education 
if  they  are  to  get  all  their  spiritual  training  through  ob- 
scure and  half -understood  spelling  or  speech. 

All  other  emotions  but  disgust  and  anger  would  be 
driven  out  of  our  hearts  if  our  favorite  minister,  some 
Sabbath  morning,  should  proceed  to  spell  out  his  sermon. 
That  kind  of  preaching  would  soon  empty  the  church,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  deaf  pupils  who  have  ever  known  the 
thrilling  pleasure  of  being  addressed  in  their  mother 
tongue  by  a  master  of  the  sign -language  would,  if 
allowed,  escape  from  a  spelled  sermon  by  the  same  kind 
of  a  retreat. 

But  it  may  be  objected  that  these  orally  taught  pupils 
do  not  know  signs  and  hence  would   not  understand   the 
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lecturer.  I  will  readily  grant  that  in  a  pure  oral  school, 
where  the  matter  has  been  carefully  guarded  for  years, 
such  is  unfortunately  the  case.  In  any  school,  however, 
where  signs  have  ever  been  used  and  any  opportunity 
given  to  hand  them  down,  no  lecturer  need  have  any  ap- 
prehension that  his  lecture,  delivered  in  signs,  will  not 
reach  its  mark. 

It  might  be  well  at  this  point  to  stop  to  consider  a 
little  more  thoroughly  the  subject  of  the  suppression  of 
signs  in  schools  where  they  already  exist.  Is  it  possi- 
ble ?  Is  it  desirable  ?  The  answer  to  both  these  ques- 
tions is,  in  my  opinion,  a  decided  '*  No."  As  a  fact  we 
find  them  used  fluently  by  oral  pupils  in  some  schools 
where  they  are  supposed  to  be  supplanted  by  speech.  If 
these  pupils  are  forbidden  to  use  them  (I  hope  they  are 
not),  they  are  constantly  practising  deception  and  must, 
in  so  doing,  work  violence  to  their  moral  natures.  The 
better  way  would  be  to  say  to  such  children,  "  It  is  to 
your  interest  to  discard  signs  at  the  earliest  practical  mo- 
ment. Use  them  to  younger  children  who  do  not  under- 
st-and  spelling  or  speech  and  in  expressing  ideas  for  which 
you  have  not  the  language.  Consider  it  a  shame,  how- 
ever, to  use  signs  if  you  can  make  yourself  understood 
by  speech  or  spelling."  This  policy  adhered  to  persis- 
tently will,  I  think,  be  more  promotive  of  speech  and 
spelling  than  the  repressive  method  and  will  have  the 
advantage  of  removing  all  temptation  to  the  surreptitious 
and  therefore  wicked  use  of  signs. 

After  all,  it  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  there  is 
any  especial  advantage  to  deaf  children  in  conversing  with 
deaf  children  in  speech.  It  is  probable  that  the  imper- 
fections of  lip  movement  which  are  thus  brought  constantly 
before  them  are  more  of  a  hindrance  than  a  help.  This, 
however,  need  worry  no  one.  So  far  as  my  observation 
goes,  the  children  in  pore  oral  schools  have  very  little  to 
say  to   one   another,  which   is  quite  an  unnatural  state 
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of  affairs.  Children  usaallj  bubble  over  with  speech, 
and  much  of  their  education  is  obtained  either  by  hearing 
others  talk  or  by  giving  exj^ression  to  their  ideas  and  hav- 
ing them  corrected  by  their  play-fellows  who  are  older 
and  wiser.  I  would  have  it  so  among  the  deaf.  It  is 
legitimate  to  use  repressive  measures,  if  necessary,  in  the 
school-room,  but  I  think  it  hardly  pays  to  use  them  out- 
side. 

As  has  been  noticed,  I  should  insist  strenuously  upon 
every  teacher  in  the  manual  department  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  signs.  I  know  that  some  of  the 
leading  educators  of  the  deaf  at  the  present  day  have  dis- 
carded signs  in  the  school-rooms,  and  are  insisting  that 
the  "  pure  English  method  "  should  everywhere  be  adopted. 
Nevertheless,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  and  think  I  could 
easily  prove,  that  the  object  sought — a  better  use  of  Eng- 
lish— does  not  result.  Pupils  who,  we  will  say,  for  six 
years  of  their  pupilage  have  been  taught  by  signs,  spelling, 
and  writing,  and  after  that  by  a  gradually  decreasing  use 
of  signs  and  correspondingly  increasing  use  of  spelling  and 
writing,  will,  at  graduation,  have  fully  as  good  a  command 
of  language  as  the  "  pure  English  method  '*  pupils,  and  a 
much  broader  mental  horizon. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  this  is  the  natural  way 
to  learn  a  language  and  they  point  to  the  hearing  child  as 
a  proof  of  their  theory.  They  seem  to  fbrget  several 
things.  First,  that  the  hearing  child  gets  many  ideas  be- 
fore it  attempts  to  express  one,  while  the  deaf  child  is 
asked  to  get  his  idea  and  express  it  simultaneously  ; 
second,  that  the  hearing  child  gets  its  ideas  through  the 
ear  assisted  by  the  eye  l?i  watching  inotiofhs,  while  the 
deaf  child  must  depend  upon  the  eye  alone;  third,  that 
the  hearing  child  has  dozens  of  teachers  through  all  the 
waking  hours  of  the  day  against  the  deaf  child's  one 
teacher  with  his  five  hours  a  day  divided  among  ten  or 
twelve  pupils;  fourth,  that  the  hearing  child  in  saying, 
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for  instance,  "  I  want  an  apple/'  uses  jive  sounds  and  a 
deaf  child  twelve  letters.  It  is  very  evident,  then,  that 
what  may  be  perfectly  natural  to  a  hearing  child  may  be 
entirely  unnatural  to  a  deaf  one.  If  the  advocates  of  ex- 
clusive spelling  would  only  insist  upon  its  use  with  the 
older  classes,  say  the  last;  five  years  of  the  pupil's  school 
life,  they  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  practice  of  some 
of  the  best  schools  in  the  country,  and,  we  feel  sure,  would 
realize  better  results. 

In  what  has  been  said  about  spelling,  I  have  had  in 
mind  average  deaf  children.  How  much  more  is  it  true 
of  those  sifted  out  from  the  mass  as  being  incapable  of 
oral  instruction.  Many  of  these  poor  children  need  every 
possible  stimulus  to  awake  their  sluggish  minds  to  action. 
Pictures,  graphic  signs— everything  that  will  reach  them, 
should  be  brought  into  use.  Exclusive  spelling  is  hardly 
more  adapted  as  a  means  of  instruction  to  them  than  is  a 
pen-knife  as  a  weapon  of  defence  against  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  forest.  Some  of  these  will  never  learn  more  than 
the  simplest  parts  of  language  and  arithmetic,  and  yet  by 
the  use  of  signs  they  may  be  instructed  in  their  moral  and 
civic  duties  and  may  have  many  of  the  mysteries  of  life 
cleared  away.  Who  shall  say  that  such  children  have  no 
rights — that  they  are  but  "  dumb,  driven  cattle,"  and  must 
not  expect  to  be  considered  in  plans  of  education  ? 
Surely  no  one  can  say  this  who  has  sympathetically 
watched  one  of  these  darkened  minds  groping  for  the 
light  and  has  assisted  him  out  of  his  desperate  condition 
into  one  of  comparative  intelligence. 

I  will  not  extend  the  article  to  take  in  other  features  of 
"  an  ideal  school."  There  should,  of  course,  be  kind,  sym- 
pathetic people  in  every  department  of  the  school — people 
who  love  children  and  who  find  it  no  effort  to  place  them- 
selves in  loco  parentis.  There  should  be  as  near  an  ap- 
proach to  the  most  approved  family  life  as  possible,  in 
which  alternating  work  and  play  make  life  a  pleasure  in- 
stead of  a  dinidge. 
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There  should  be  a  variety  of  trades  taught,  at  least  half 
as  much  time  being  spent  in  the  shops  as  in  the  school- 
room. The  public  judges  of  our  schools  by  the  ability  of 
the  graduates  to  earn  a  living,  and  that  school  falls  far 
short  of  its  duty  which  receives  its  pupils  dependent  and 
sends  them  out  in  the  same  condition. 

Whether  there  should  be  post-graduate  courses  in  the 
State  schools  is  a  debatable  question,  especially  as  the 
College  stands  ready  to  furnish  higher  education  to  all  who 
are  prepared  for  it.  Additional  time,  however,  should 
surely  be  granted  to  all  who  desire  to  perfect  themselves 
in  their  trades. 

In  closing  the  article,  I  realize  that  ideals  are  hardly 
ever  reached,  and  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  all 
coming  to  the  same  conclusion  as  regards  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf  are  almost  insurmountable.  Some  instructors 
are  willing  to  plod  along  in  the  same  old  way,  it  being 
easier  to  do  so  than  to  make  experiments;  some  are 
hampered  in  the  matter  of  support,  and  must  run  their 
schools  in  the  most  economical  method  possible  or  close 
altogether.  Others  have  theories  to  prove,  and  are  bound 
to  prove  them,  whether  they  do  the  best  for  the  deaf 
or  not ;  while  others  still,  having  committed  themselves 
to  some  particular  policy,  are  too  proud,  though  now^  con- 
vinced to  the  contrary,  to  acknowledge  the  error  of  their 
position.  Some,  though  eager  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  deaf,  are  honestly  hesitating  because  they  fear  that  the 
time  spent  upon  speech  with  average  pupils  would  not 
bring  fruit  enough  to  justify  the  loss  in  other  directions. 
Many  are  moving,  and  quite  respectable  oral  departments 
exist  in  a  considerable  number  of  the  schools. 

As  time  goes  on,  there  will  be  great  changes.  The  oral 
method  will  continue  to  grow  till  it  reaches  its  maximum 
point — a  point,  in  my  opinion,  far  below  that  marked  out 
for  it  by  its  sanguine  friends,  one  of  whom,  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  Century,  predicts  that  all  the  deaf  in  this 
country  will  finally  be  taught  by  speech. 
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The  sign-language  will  renew  its  youth,  like  the  eagle. 
It  will  be  found  to  be  indispensable  to  a  lai^e  number  of 
the  deaf  who,  if  ever  educated  at  all,  must  be  educated 
by  the  aid  of  gestures. 

When,  after  much  swinging  of  the  pendulum  back  and 
forth,  it  finally  settles  to  a  permanent  position,  I  have  little 
doubt  that  the  final  consensus  of  opinion  will  point  to  a 
school  arranged  substantially  like  the  one  described  in 
this  article. 

D.  C.  DUDLEY, 
Superintendent  of  the  Colorado  School, 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 


THE  THIRD  YEAR'S  WORK.— II.* 

II.  Number. 

The  number  work  of  this  year  should  consist  very 
largely  of  practice  on  what  has  been  already  taught,  and 
very  gradual  advances  in  the  size  of  the  numbers  used. 
A  great  deal  of  time  should  be  spent  on  addition.  Re- 
member that  addition  to  be  of  any  use  must  be  both  rapid 
and  accurate,  and  that  accuracy  must  be  secured  anyway. 
Introduce  the  character  0,  and  have  your  pupils  do  some 
work  with  it.  They  may,  perhaps,  use  it  as  though  it 
meant  one.  Teach  ihat  its  use  is  only  to  keep  the  other 
figures  in  place.  If  necessary,  fall  back  on  your  visible 
illustrations  to  explain  its  use. 

Give  a  great  many  written  problems,  and  have  these 
worked  out  on  the  slate  and  the  process  explained.  For 
example : 

A  boy  spent  three  cents  for  candy,  two  cents  for  a  pencil, 
and  six  cents  for  a  copy  book ;  how  much  did  he  spend 
in  all  ? 

•Continued  from  the  January  number  of  the  AnnaU*,  page  If). 
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He  spent  3  cents  for  candy. 
2      "       "a  pencil. 
6      "       "a  copy  book. 

11      "     in  all. 

He  spent  eleven  cents  in  all. 

If  yoa  find  examples  that  they  cannot  work  in  this  way, 
go  back  to  the  old  plan  of  acting  them  out  and  using 
counters.  You  must  not  be  discouraged  if  you  have  to  do 
this  much  oftener  than  you  think  you  ought  to. 

Review  the  notation  you  have  taught  them,  having  them 
show  toothpicks  for  such  numbers  as  73,  48, 37,  etc.,  show- 
ing bundles  of  ten  each  for  the  first  figure,  and  single  ones 
for  the  second.  You  need  not  continue  these  exercises  a 
single  moment  after  you  are  sure  that  all  your  pupils  fully 
realize  that  the  first  figure  in  such  numbers  always  means 
tens. 

After  your  pupils  acquire  considerable  facility  in  the 
addition  of  three  or  four  numbers,  make  the  principal 
part  of  your  drill  in  addition  in  long  columns,  of  from  ten 
to  thirty  or  even  more  figures.  Teach  them  to  do  the 
work  in  this  way  : 


1 

5 

5 

4 

4 

8 

3 

10 

8 

0 

7 

15 

7 

7 

10 

5 

10 

4 

4 

5 

12 

8 

11 

11 

9 

13 

2 

1 

4 

6 

3 

45 
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Here  the  middle  colamn  is  the  example  given.  The 
column  on  the  right  is  the  pupil's  work  in  adding  up  this 
column,  and  that  on  the  left  is  his  work  in  adding  it  down. 
Always  make  them  add  both  ways.  The  combinations  are 
entirely  different,  and  the  amount  of  practice  obtained  is 
twice  that  from  a  single  addition,  and  the  pupil  finds  his 
own  mistakes. 

In  this  example  the  pupil  said,  or  thought :  3,  1,  4  ;  and 
wrote  4  opposite  1.  Then  4,  9,  13  ;  writing  13  opposite 
9.  Then  3  (not  13),  8, 11 ;  writing  11.  Then  1,  4,  5  ;  and 
so  on.  When  he  finishes  he  takes  his  last  single  figure,  5, 
and  puts  it  at  the  bottom.  He  then  counts  his  tens,  and 
puts  them  at  the  left.  The  column  on  the  left  is  obtained 
in  exactly  the  same  way,  except  that  the  pupil  begins  at 
the  top  instead  of  at  the  bottom.  Of  course  the  two  re- 
sults prove  each  other. 

Explain  one  or  two  of  these  examples  with  toothpicks. 
Lay  them  out  on  your  table  in  piles  of  3,  1,  9,  8,  etc.  Be- 
gin at  the  3  and  take  them  up ;  then  take  the  1 .  Show 
that  you  have  four  picks,  and  show  the  4  in  the  operation. 
Take  the  nine,  and  show  that  you  have  thirteen,  pointing 
to  the  13.  Slip  a  rubber  over  ten  of  them,  and  lay  them 
down,  and  show  that  you  have  three  left,  the  same  as  the 
number  3  that  you  use  in  going  on  from  13.  Take  the  8  ; 
show  that  you  have  11 ;  bundle  ten ;  and  go  on  in  the 
same  way  to  the  end.  Show  the  five  picks  that  you  have, 
and  pick  up  the  four  bundles,  pointing  to  the  four  tens 
you  have  set  down. 

Let  your  pupils  work  all  their  examples  in  this  way  for 
some  time,  until  you  are  sure  they  understand  the  process 
thoroughly.  After  that  you  can  shorten  the  work  by  set- 
ting down  figures  in  the  side  columns  only  when  the  addi- 
tion amounts  to  ten  or  more,  and  the  last  figure,  as : — 
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1  5 

4 

3  10 

0 
15  7 

10  5  10 
4 

12  8  11 

11  9  13 
1 

5  3 

45 

After  practice  in  this  way  for  a  while,  you  may  allow 
them  to  simply  make  a  mark  for  each  ten  as  they  come  to 
it.  As  soon  as  they  can  do  that,  let  them  adopt  the 
method  which  I  have  found  to  be  used  by  many  deaf 
persons  who  add  well.  Keep  the  units  on  the  fingers  of 
the  right  hand,  and  count  the  tens,  as  they  come,  on  the 
left. 

Children  trained  in  this  way  will  "  carry  "  almost  in- 
stinctively when  they  begin  to  add  two  or  more  columns, 
and  will  never  have  any  trouble  about  it.  They  will  also 
learn  to  add  long  columns  as  accurately  and  rapidly  as 
they  do  short  ones ;  and  even  if,  at  first,  they  do  make 
mistakes,  their  work  has  such  a  written  record  that  the 
teacher  can  easily  find  where  and  how  the  mistake  was 
made. 

When  your  class  has  attained  considerable  rapidity  and 
accuracy  in  adding  single  columns  by  this  method  and 
you  wish  to  teach  "  carrying,"  or  the  method  of  adding 
two  or  more  columns,  set  down  a  pretty  long  example, 
much  longer  than  this  sample  : 
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a. 

b. 

e. 

24 

10 

4   4 

48 

16  12 

12   8 

72 

8   4 

8  15 

96 

10 

11  14 

240 


In  this  example  column  a  is  the  example  given  ;  b  is  the 
addition,  up  and  down,  of  the  unit  column,  and  c  of  the 
tens. 

To  begin,  ask  what  the  figure  2  in  24  stands  for,  and  all 
the  figures  in  that  column.  Ask  what  the  figure  4,  and 
the  other  figures  in  that  column,  stand  for.  Add  the 
unit  column  up  and  down  as  shown  at  b.  Write  down  at 
one  side  the  result,  20.  Ask  what  the  0  stands  for. 
Write  it  under  the  column  just  added.  Ask  what  the  2 
means.  Of  course  they  know  and  will  tell  you.  Ask  if 
the  2  represents  the  same  kind  of  tens  as  those  shown  in 
the  column  of  tens,  and  propose  to  count  or  add  it  in 
with  them.  Start  the  operation  of  adding  the  second 
column  by  saying  2,  9,  11,  etc. 

Your  pupils  will  probably  understand  this  and  accept 
it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  there  will  be  no  need  of  prov- 
ing it  by  the  operation  of  laying  toothpicks;  though 
if  you  have  a  large  number  of  these  made  up  into  bundles 
of  ten,  or  if  you  divide  the  example  among  your  pupils 
by  telling  each  one  to  gather  and  bring  you  the  tooth- 
picks for  a  different  number  given  in  the  example,  which 
they  can  easily  do  if  you  have  practised  them  in  laying 
out  the  toothpicks  for  such  numbers,  it  will  not  take  very 
long.  Of  course,  in  your  explanation,  you  will  make  bun- 
dles of  ten  wherever  the  example  requires  it. 

The  extension  of  this  method  to  three  or  more  columns 
is  so  obvious  as  to  need  no  explanation. 

After  you  have  laid  aside  the  practice  of  writing  the 
result  of  each  step,  accustom  your  pupils  to  writing  on  one 
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side  the  sum  of  each  column,  and  to  then  write  the  unit 
figure  where  it  belongs. 

I  should  never  try  to  teach  the  deaf  to  add  as  we  do,  by 
repeating  at  each  step  the  total  amount  of  the  whole  addi- 
tion. It  is  just  as  logical  for  them  to  think  "  7  tens  and 
4,"  '*  11  tens  and  9,"  as  to  think  "seventy-four"  or  "a 
hundred  and  nineteen."  They  seem  to  have  no  trouble, 
or  very  little  trouble,  in  keeping  count  of  the  tens  on  the 
left  hand,  and  the  units  on  the  right,  and  afterwards  setting 
down  the  results  where  they  belong — opposite  the  hand 
that  counted  them.  Practice  in  this  way  will  make  your 
children  rapid  and  accurate  in  addition,  and  a  long  column 
of  figures  will  not  take  all  the  courage  out  of  them  as  soon 
as  they  see  it. 

Before  leaving  addition,  give  some  examples  like  this  : 

593468 

2 

27 

3895 

4 


Some  pupils  are  at  first  greatly  puzzled  by  such.  Of 
course  a  word  or  two  will  make  everything  all  right. 

The  practice  work  on  subtraction  should  take  the  same 
general  form  as  that  on  addition.  Mental  problems  may 
be  spelled  to  them,  and  in  this  exercise  I  should  have 
"  head  and  foot "  in  the  class,  and  only  allow  a  moderate 
time  for  the  solution  of  each  problem.  Mix  your  problems 
in  addition  and  subtraction,  but  do  not,  as  yet,  give  prob- 
lems involving  two  steps  for  mental  solution.  Such  prob- 
lems, liowever,  should  form  part  of  the  written  work  of  the 
class,  and  if  not  readily  solved  should  be  acted  out  and 
explained  by  counters. 

To  teach  "  borrowing,"  as  it  is  so  often  called,  write : 

"  From  84  take  48. 

84 

48 
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Ask  what  each  figure  means.  Have  a  pupil  bring  you 
eight  bundles  of  toothpicks  and  four  loose  ones.  Tell 
them  the  eight  bundles  are  represented  by  the  8,  and  the 
four  loose  ones  by  the  4,  in  84.  Place  these  in  plain 
sight  of  the  whole  class,  and  tell  them  that  you  are  going 
to  take  away  from  this  pile  48  toothpicks,  and  wish  to 
know  how  many  will  be  left.  Call  attention  to  the  example 
written  on  the  slate.  The  84  is  the  pile  of  toothpicks, 
there  on  the  table.  How  many  bundles  and  how  many 
loose  toothpicks  are  represented  by  48  ?  Tell  some  one 
to  take  the  eight  loose  toothpicks  that  you  want  and  put 
them  by  themselves.  As  there  are  only  four  loose  tooth- 
picks, ask  what  is  to  be  done.  Suggest  that  one  of  the 
eight  bundles  be  broken  open.  Ask  how  many  whole 
bundles  are  left.  Make  a  mark — any  mark,  a  figure  1,  a 
cross-mark,  a  check-mark,  anything — over  the  8.  Tell 
them  you  do  this  so  that  you  will  be  sure  to  remember 
that  it  is  not  eight  any  longer,  but  only  seven.  '*  How 
many  loose  toothpicks  have  we  now,  since  we  have  taken 
a  whole  bundle  in  addition  to  what  we  had  ?  *'  '*  How 
many  will  be  left,  after  we  take  the  eight  that  we  want  ?  " 
Let  the  pupil  you  called  on  take  the  eight  and  put  them 
by  themselves  somewhere.  Show  that  there  are  six  left. 
Write  down  the  figure  6,  and  put  the  six  toothpicks  back 
where  you  had  the  eighty-four.  Ask  how  we  shall  take 
the  four  bundles  that  we  need  to  complete  the  forty-eight, 
and  let  some  one  take  them,  and  put  them  with  the  eight 
loose  toothpicks.  Ask  what  the  mark  you  made  over  the 
8  means,  and  how  many  four  from  seven  leaves.  Write 
the  3  under  the  4.  Point  to  36  and  ask  how  many  bundles 
and  how  many  loose  ones  it  represents.  Appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  pupils  to  see  if  there  are  not  three  bundles  and 
six  loose  ones  where  the  original  eighty-four  were ;  and, 
also,  to  see  if  the  number  we  have  taken  away  is  really 
forlj-«ght. 

When  a  little  farther  advanced  you  can  illustrate  these 
problems  in  this  way  : 
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From  92  take  69. 

Count  out  ninety-two  toothpicks,  the  tens,  of  course, 
in  bundles,  and  put  them  in  a  box,  or  somewhere  out  of 
sight.  Ask  questions  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  figures, 
and  solve  the  problem  thus  : 

92 
69 

*'As  we  cannot  take  9  from  2,  we  take  a  ten,  and  put  a 
mark  over  the  9  to  show  that  there  are  only  eight  tens 
left.  Then  we  have  ten  and  two,  or  twelve.  We  take 
away  the  nine  and  there  are  three  left.  Set  down  the  3. 
Now  we  take  six  tens  from  the  eight  tens  that  we  have 
left  of  the  9,  and  we  have  two  left.  Set  down  2.  We 
now  have  23." 

Then  you  yourself  make  the  subtraction,  from  the  un- 
seen ninety-two,  and  let  the  pupils  see  that  there  really 
are  twenty-three  left. 

Practise  on  illustrating  in  this  way  often,  and  as  far  as 
possible,  after  the  first  example,  make  the  pupils  do  all 
the  work,  explanation,  and  everything  else. 

Never  "  borrow  "  and  **  pay  back  "  by  making  a  lower 
figure  one  larger.  It  amounts,  of  course,  to  the  same 
thing,  but  is  harder  to  explain  ;  and  if  you  let  your  class 
know  both  methods,  some  of  them  will  use  both  on  the 
same  figure.  If  you  prefer  the  "  pay  back  "  method,  do 
not  show  the  one  explained  here. 

In  multiplication  give  simple  mental  problems,  such  as : 

"  One  sheep  costs  two  dollars.  What  do  five  sheep 
cost  ?  " 

"  One  orange  is  worth  three  cents.  What  will  four 
oranges  cost  ?  " 

In  written  problems,  you  may  have  two  or  more  steps, 
combining  multiplication  with  addition  and  subtraction. 
Have  the  complete  solution  of  these  problems  written  out. 
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The  exercises  in  division  should  be  of  the  same  kind. 
Confine  yourself  to  one  step  in  mental  problems,  but  be 
more  ambitious  in  written  ones.  Reserve  until  next  year 
operations  in  multiplication  and  division  which  require 
carrying. 

FRANCIS  DEVEBEUX  CLARKE, 
Superintendent  of  the  Michigan  School,  Flinty  Michigan, 

[to  be  continued.] 


PREPARATION  OF  THE  ORGANS  OF  SPEECH  IN 

THE  YOUNG  DEAF-MUTE.* 

The  necessity  of  preparing  the  organs  of  speech  in  the 
young  deaf-mute  is  to-day  a  fact  recognized  by  all  teachers 
of  articulation.  Our  pupils  have  untrained  organs  on 
coming  to  us,  as  they  have  never  used  articulate  language  ; 
it  is  therefore  indispensable  to  subject  them  to  a  series  of 
exercises  to  make  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  and  lips  flexible 
and  to  give  agility  to  the  tongue. 

Among  our  annual  recruits  we  frequently  meet  with 
special  defects  of  the  lips,  cheeks,  palate,  and  uvula. 
Their  tongues,  having  performed  only  the  function  of  mas- 
tication, are  incapable  of  executing  with  the  least  agility 
the  movements  of  articulation.  These  defects  are  not 
surprising  when  we  consider  that  the  tongues  of  hearing 
children  are  unruly  when  learning  to  speak,  and  acquire 
with  difficulty  the  suppleness  and  flexibility  necessary  to 
the  clear  pronunciation   of  words.     And  yet  the  tongue 

*  Translated  and  abridged  for  the  Aymabt  by  Miss  Agatha.  M.  Tieoel, 
Instructor  in  the  Minnesota  School,  from  a  treatise  entitled  De  la  Prepa. 
ration  dfJt  Organea  de  la  Parole  chee  le  Jeune  Sourd-Muet,  by  Mr.  Auouste 
BoYEB,  Instructor  in  the  National  Institution,  Paris  (Georges  Carre,  1894, 
8vo,  pp.  30).  This  treatise  also  appeared  in  the  Revtie  Internationale 
de  V Enseignement  den  SourdJi-MuetM  for  1894,  and  an  Italian  translation 
has  been  p  ublished  by  Mr.  Ernesto  Scuri,  Director  of  the  Koyal  Institu- 
tion at  Naples  — E.  A.  F. 
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plays  a  considerable  part  in  the  pronunciation  of  most 
of  the  consonants. 

Dr.  Fer^,  physician  at  the  Bicetre  hospital,  has  made 
some  important  researches  concerning  the  influence  of 
muscular  exercise  upon  the  energy,  the  rapidity,  and  the 
skill  of  the  voluntary  movements  of  the  tongue  and  lips. 

Concerning  the  tongue.  Dr.  F^r^  proves  that  the  weak- 
ness and  slowness  of  its  movements  spring  as  often  from 
congenital  defects  of  utterance  as  from  acquired  ones. 
He  adds  that  they  are  very  marked  among  stutterers  and 
deaf-mutes.  '*  Despite  the  studies  of  Sauvages  and  Itard, 
the  troubles  with  the  mobility  of  the  tongue  have  not 
attracted  sufficient  attention.  They  merit  a  place  beside 
those  of  the  mobility  of  the  thorax."  Teachers  of 
articulation  know  that  experience  daily  confirms  this  as- 
sertion in  the  case  of  deaf-mutes. 

The  difficulty  our  pupils  have  in  the  pronunciation  of 
certain  elements,  such  as  t,  d,  n,  1,  r,  and  especially  in  the 
combination  of  sounds,  syllables,  and  words,  and  their 
monotonous,  tedious,  and  unrhythmic  speech,  are  caused 
in  great  part  by  the  lack  of  energy  and  quickness  in  the 
movement  of  the  organs  of  articulation,  particularly  of 
the  tongue. 

To  remedy  these  defects  Dr.  F6r6  suggests  the  use  of 
exercises  to  develop  the  energy  and  rapidity  of  the  sim- 
plest movements  of  flexion  and  extension.  '*  It  is  the 
surest  means  of  gradually  increasing  the  force  and  skill  of 
the  more  complex  movements.  The  feebleness  of  tongue 
of  the  deaf-mute  or  stutterer  is  not  limited  to  the  complex 
movements  of  articulation ;  it  shows  itself  in  the  simplest 
movements,  and  these  should  be  brought  to  perfection  by 
exercises  of  force  and  rapidity,  as  is  done  in  ordinary 
gymnastics."  This  statement  is  proved  by  studying  the 
energy  and  rapidity  of  the  common  movements  of  pro- 
pulsion, laterality,  etc.      The  energy  of  the  movements 
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can   be  measnred  bj  the  resistance  to   the  pressure  of 
the  glosso-djoamometer. 


DB.    Vtat'B   OLOBXO-DntUtOUBTBB.' 


The  rapidity  can  be  determined  by  measuring  the  time 
of  reaction,  or  by  counting  movements  repeated  as  rapidly 
as  possible  in  a  given  time. 

Dr.  Fere's  measurements  with  this  dynamometer  and 
d'Arsonval's  chronometer  enabled  him  to  ascertain  that 
among  stutterers  and  deaf-mutes  the  energy  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  tongue  was  represented  by  200  and  150 
grammes,  and  the  time  of  reaction  of  the  same  organ  mak- 


*  Thii  IB  &  littls  djiiiimo meter  with  a  tiiiiral  spring,  which  one  holds  io 
the  hand  uid  applies  to  tb«  poiot  of  the  tongue  from  in  frout  backward, 
ksking  the  person  to  resist  the  pressure  as  much  as  positible.  The  appa. 
iktns  ia  so  graduated  as  to  iodicate  approiimatelj,  in  grammes,  the  de- 
gree ot  this  renistance  mpaatirecl  bj  the  elasticity  at  the  spring. 
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iDg  a  movement  of  propulsion  forward  by  39  and  54  hun- 
dredths of  a  second ;  while  the  average  for  normal  sub- 
jects is  from  800  to  500  grammes  for  energy,  and  from  10 
to  18  hundredths  of  a  second  for  rapidity.  These  obser- 
vations prove  the  feebleness  and  slowness  of  move- 
ments of  the  tongue  which  are  not  especially  adapted  to 
articulation. 

Dr.  F^r^  has  ascertained  that  among  stutterers  and 
deaf-mutes  the  impotence  of  the  lips  is  quite  as  evident 
as  that  of  the  tongue.  The  movement  of  the  lips  that 
best  favors  the  dynamometric  investigation  is  that  of  pro- 
pulsion forward.  Dr.  Y&ri  used  for  measuring  the  move- 
ments of  the  lips  an  instrument  similar  to  that  which 
served  him  for  the  tongue,  but  with  the  addition  of  a 
broader  end  piece,  so  that  a  surface  of  3  centimetres 
in  diameter  was  applied  upon  the  cutaneous  surface  of 
the  lips  in  repose ;  as  with  the  tongue,  the  energy  of  the 
propulsion  of  the  lips  was  indicated,  in  grammes,  by 
the  direct  pressure  of  the  spring. 

With  a  deaf-mute  the  force  of  the  propulsion  of  the 
lips  decreased  to  150  grammes,  and  the  time  of  reaction, 
obtained  by  d' Arson val's  chronometer,  was  lengthened  to 
40  hundredths  of  a  second.  This  time  in  five  normal 
subjects  was  from  12  to  15  hundredths  of  a  second. 

These  investigations  were  made  by  Dr.  Fer^  only  upon 
inmates  of  the  Bicotre  hospital,  adult  deaf-mutes  who  had 
not  been  taught  to  speak.  New  experiments  were  there- 
fore made  upon  a  number  of  pupils  at  the  National  In- 
stitution for  Deaf-Mutes.  Dr.  Fer^  has  stated  the  results 
in  an  article  from  which  the  following  is  borrowed : 

I.  The  first  experiments  were  upon  the  resistance  of 
the  tongue  to  pressure  directed  from  in  front  backwards, 
measured  by  the  glosso-dynamometer  ;  and  upon  the  time 
of  reaction  of  the  tongue  making  a  movement  of  propul- 
sion forward,  measured  by  d' Arson val's  chronometer. 
The  results  were  as  follows,  the  figures  representing  the 
average  of  ten  experiments  upon  each  subject : 
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1.  Detuf-muiM  from  8  to  10  year 9  oldy  who  have  never  spoken  nor  been 
taught  artieulation, 

a.  The  resistance  of  the  tongue  with  24  snbjects  gives  an  average  of 
216  grammes. 

b.  The  time  of  reaction  with  3  snbjects  is  an  average  of  0".28. 

2.  Deaf -mtUes  from  8  to  10  yeart  old^  having  had  one  year  of  artieulO' 
Uon  (teleeted  pupiU). 

a.  The  resistance  of  the  tongae  with  8  snbjects  is  an  average  of 
425  grammes. 

b.  The  time  of  reaction  with  7  snbjects  is  an  average  of  0''.20. 

3.  Deaf  jmuAu  from  10  to  13  years  old,  having  had  t%oo  years  of  articula- 
tion^ but  speaking  poorly. 

a.  Ihe  resistance  with  8  snbjects  is  an  average  of  425  grammes. 

b.  The  time  of  reaction  with  6  snbjects  is  an  average  of  0''.25. 

4.  Deaf -mutes  from  13  to  15  years  old,  having  had  four  years  of  artieu- 
lotion,  and  speaking  Jtuently  and  intelligibly, 

a.  The  resistance  of  the  tongne  with  5  subjects  is  an  average  of  605 
grammes. 

b.  The  time  of  reaction  with  3  subjects  is  an  average  of  0".205. 

5.  Detrf-mutes  from  15  to  18  years  old,  having  had  five  or  six  years 
of  articulation,  whose  pronunciation  is  defective. 

a.  The  resistance  of  the  tongne  with  7  snbjects  is  an  average  of  478 
grammes. 

b.  The  time  of  reaction  measured  upon  4  subjects  is  an  average  of 
0".a05. 

6.  Deaf-mutes  from  15  to  18  years  old,  having  had  five  or  six  years  of 
articulation,  and  speaking  fluently  and  intelligibly. 

a.  The  resistance  with  4  snbjects  is  an  average  of  737  grammes. 

b.  The  time  of  reaction  with  4  subjects  is  an  average  of  0".15. 

These  figures  prove  that  the  energy  and  rapidity  of 
movements  not  adapted  to  articulation  show  a  remarkable 
deficit  among  uneducated  deaf-mutes.  The  parallel 
development  of  the  rapidity  of  adapted  movements  and 
of  the  quickness  and  energy  of  non-adapted  movements 
seems  to  indicate  that  exercises  to  develop  the  force  and 
rapidity  of  non-adapted  movements  may  be  useful  in  the 
education  of  the  movements  of  articulation. 

II.  The  examination  of  the  energy  and  rapidity  of  the 
propulsion  of  the  lips  was  made,  in  the  way  already  indi- 
cated, upon  four  groups  of  subjects  chosen  from  among 
those  already  examined  for  the  tongue  : 

1  Deaf -mute*  from  8  to  10  years  old,  to  \rhmn  articulation  hts  not  yet 
been  tafight. 
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a.  The  energy  of  the  propulsion  of  the  lips  with  4  subjects  gives  an 
average  of  462  grammes. 

h.  The  time  of  reaction  of  the  same  movement  with  5  subjects  is  an 
average  of  0".208. 

2.  Deaf -mutea  from  10  to  13  years  old,  Jianing  had  ttoo  years  of  articula- 
tion. 

a.  The  energy  of  propulsion  with  4  subjects  is  an  average  of  487 
grammes. 

b.  The  time  of  reaction  with  4  subjects  is  an  average  of  0".225. 

3.  Deaf -mutes  from  15  to  18  years  old,  having  had  five  or  six  years  of 
articulation,  btit  with  defective  pronunciation. 

a.  The  energy  with  4  subjects  is  an  average  of  506  grammes. 

b.  The  time  of  reaction  with  4  subjects  is  an  average  of  0".212. 

4.  Deaf-mutes  from  15  to  18  years  old,  having  had  five  or  six  years  of 
articulation,  and  speaking  well. 

a.  The  energy  with  three  subjects  is  an  average  of  525  grammes. 

b.  The  time  of  reaction  with  the  same  is  an  average  of  0".173. 

Investigations  of  the  lips  and  tongue  give  similar  re- 
sults ;  it  is  only  the  figure  that  expresses  the  time  of  re- 
action of  the  first  group  in  the  second  series  that  forms 
an  exception  to  the  rule. 

These  experiments  show  that  the  energy  and  quickness 
of  unadapted  morements  of  the  tongue  and  lips  are 
less  among  deaf-mutes  than  among  hearing  and  speaking 
children,  and  especially  less  with  young  deaf-mutes  to 
whom  articulation  has  not  yet  been  taught. 

When  some  time  ago  we  took  direction  of  a  class  in 
articulation,  we  subjected  our  young  pupils,  previous 
to  and  parallel  with  instruction  in  articulation,  to  special 
gymnastics  of  the  tongue  and  lips,  having  first  measured 
the  energy  and  quickness  of  the  movements,  and  repeat- 
ing this  measure  from  month  to  month.  In  measuring 
the  quickness,  instead  of  considering  the  time  of  reaction, 
we  ascertained  the  number  of  movements  of  propulsion 
executed  by  the  tongue  or  lips  in  a  given  time. 

Before  any  exercises,  the  measure  of  the  energy  and 
quickness  gave  the  following  figures : 
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Dettf-muU$  wihout  tpeeehj  tehase  organs  have  not  yU  been  exercised. 


TOVOUB. 

Lips. 

Beferaooe 
Dnmber. 

Ag« 
Ncnr.  1, 189J. 

Energy 

Nomber  of 

Energy 

.    Number  of 

meuured 

moyemenU 

measnrcd 

moyements 

In 

daring 

in 

during 

grammM. 
200 

I  mlnnte. 
125 

grammes. 
300 

1  minute. 

1 

1   11    yean. 

85 

2 

9    years. 

350 

140 

300 

50 

3 

9i  years. 
9}  years. 

400 

110 

350 

45 

4 

400 

95 

350 

80 

5 

10    years. 

500 

180 

250 

65 

6 

10^  years. 

300 

100 

300 

45 

7 

10    years. 

,         450 

110 

350 
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Our  special  gymnastics  were  as  follows  : 

1.  The  Tongue. 

1.  Moving  a  ball  of  ivory  in  the  mouth  with  the  tongue. 

2.  Resistance  of  the  tongue  in  the  movement  of  pro- 
pulsion to  pressure  directed  from  in  front  backwards  by 
an  instrument  analogous  to  Dr.  Fare's  glosso-dynamometer, 
but  of  greater  dimensions. 

3.  Exercises  of  imitation : 

a.  Putting  out  the  tongue  and  drawing  it  back  quickly. 

h.  Rapidly  carrying  the  point  of  the  tongue  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  upper  incisors,  to  the  palate,  and  behind 
the  lower  incisors,  drawing  the  tongue  as  far  as  possible  to 
the  bottom  of  the  mouth. 

c.  Moving  the  tongue  between  the  lips  as  rapidly  as 
possible  in  a  lateral  direction. 

fL  The  same  in  a  vertical  direction. 

e.  Pronouncing  an  infinite  number  of  times,  and  more 
and  more  qaickly,  the  consonants  t  and  d  separately. 

f.  The  upper  lip  being  pressed  upon  the  upper  incis- 
ors, striking  it  repeated  blows  with  the  point  of  the  tongue. 

ff.  Putting  out  the  tongue,  and  drawing  it  back  quickly, 
the  point  touching  the  palate  and  the  inner  surface  of  the 
upper  incisors. 
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h.  Causing  the  point  of  the  tongue  to  vibrate,  first,  by 
uniting  the  tongue  with  the  vibration  of  the  lips,  then  by 
producing  this  vibration  of  the  tongue  in  the  interior  of 
the  mouth. 

2.  The  Lips. 

1.  Besistance  of  the  lips  in  the  movement  of  propul- 
sion to  pressure  directed  from  in  front  backwards  by  the 
instrument  spoken  of  above. 

2.  Exercises  of  imitation  : 

a.  Showing  the  teeth  by  separating  the  lips  horizon- 
tally. 

h.  Bounding  the  lips  in  changing  the  degree  of  opening 
of  the  mouth. 

c.  Executing  the  movements  a  and  b  successively  and  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

d.  Executing  rapidly  the  movement  of  propulsion  with- 
out showing  the  teeth. 

e.  Pronouncing  an  infinite  number  of  times  and  more 
and  more  quickly  the  consonants  p  and  b  separately. 

f  Causing  the  lips  to  vibrate. 

After  several  months  of  these  special  gymnastics, 
practised  before  as  well  as  duriug  the  teaching  of  the 
vowels  and  consonants,  we  could  see  a  greater  energy  and 
rapidity  in  the  common  movements  of  the  tongue  and  lips, 
a  better  aptitude  for  the  movements  of  articulation,  and 
a  greater  facility  in  the  union  of  sounds  and  syllables. 
The  gain  in  energy  and  rapidity  can  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  preceding  table  with  the  one  that  follows  : 
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Detrf-muteB  learning  ipeeeh^  who  haw  practised  special  g^/mnastics  of  the 

tongue  and  lips  for  5  months. 
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220 
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1,000 

1,000 
900 
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240 

2 

3 

190 

4 

200 

5 

230 

6 

180 

7 

8 

200 
200 

Though  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the  young  deaf- 
mute  who  has  not  yet  learned  to  speak  has  a  defective 
respiration,  the  mechanical  phenomena  of  respiration 
among  our  pupils  have  been  too  little  studied.  Dr.  F^r^ 
entered  upon  a  graphic  study  of  the  respiratory  move- 
ments of  the  subjects  who  had  been  examined  for  the 
tongue  and  lips.  In  his  pneumographic  drawings  he  shows, 
in  regard  to  respiratory  rhythm,  that  educated  deaf-mutes 
have  18  or  19  respirations  a  minute,  while  those  who  have 
never  had  methodical  exercises  have  more  superficial 
movements — 22, 24, 25,  and  even  29  times  a  minute. 

Upon  the  form  of  the  expiration,  he  says  :  **  The  graphic 
study  of  the  breathings  of  deaf-mutes  shows  us  a  character 
that  appears  constant,  but  in  different  degrees  according  to 
the  education  of  the  respiration';  it  is  the  short,  quick 
breathing  that  the  pneumograph  inscribes  by  a  staircase 
curve ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  condition  of  depression  of  the 
impelling  functions.  The  following  figure  represents  this 
curve  taken  from  a  subject  educated  for  six  years  but 
speaking  poorly." 
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aeconilB ;  the  lower  abows  tbe  aburt,  qi]ick  breathing  of  a  deaf-mute. 

To  modifj'  the  respiratory  moTemeuts  little  by  little,  and 
to  restore  the  respiratory  rhythm  to  the  normal  figure  of 
fifteen  or  sixteeo  movements  a  minute,  the  young  deat 
child  must  be  subjected  to  a  series  of  methodical  exerciaes. 
Among  these  we  particularly  recommend  the  following : 

Instrument. — A  metroaome  or  a  plumb  line  suspended 
from  the  ceihng  and  serving  aa  a  pendulum. 

Exercise. — The  metronome  or  pendulum  marking  the 
seconds,  breathe  in  four  periods,  always  through  the 
mouth. 

Inhale  during  the  first  period. 

Exhale  during  the  thrae  others. 

The  short,  quick  expiration,  the  special  defect  of  the 
breathing  of  the  young  deaf  child,  explains  the  difficulty 
he  experiences  in  the  emission  of  the  vowels.  This  de- 
fect can  be  remedied  to  some  extent  by  leading  him  to 
exhale  slowly  and  regularly.  We  will  indicate  three  ex- 
ercises we  have  found  beueficial  with  our  pupils  : 

1.  Breathing  upon  a  candle,  placed  near  the  mouth,  as 
long  as  possible  without  extinguishing  it, 

2,  Causing  aa  ivory  ball  to  run  in  a  groove  of  a  table 
for  a  distance  shown  beforehand. 
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3.  Causing  a  column  of  water  to  descend  in  a  tube  or 
in  the  spirometer  in  a  given  time  and  with  one  expiration. 

These  three  exercises  tend  to  remedy  this  defect,  by 
teaching  the  deaf-mute  to  maintain  the  fixity  of  the  thorax 
and  the  gradual  retraction  of  this  organ  in  expiration. 

AUGUSTE  BOYEE, 
Imtruotor  in  the  National  Institution^  PariSt  France. 


THE    INCORPORATION   OF  THE   CONVENTION. 

To  the  Officers  and  JUernbers  of  the  Conveiition  of  Amer- 
ican  Instructors  of  the  Deaf, 

Dear  Friends  :  The  Standing  Executive  Committee  was 
"  authorized  and  directed "  by  a  resolution  of  the  last 
Convention  "  to  prepare  and  file  proper  articles  of  incor- 
poration under  the  laws  of  any  State  or  district  as  it  may 
elect."  In  view  of  the  national,  and  even  international, 
character  of  our  association,  the  Committee  concluded 
that  the  incorporation  of  the  Convention  under  a  special 
act  of  Congress  would  be  most  to  be  desired.  Accord- 
ingly a  bill  was  drawn  up  with  the  sanction  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  presented  to  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  early 
in  its  first  session. 

The  bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Hon.  Nelson  Dingley,  of  Maine,  and  referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  After  consideration,  it  was  re- 
ported back  favorably  through  Hon.  F.  H.  Gillett,  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Hon.  James 
McMillan,  of  Michigan,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia.  It  was  reported  back  favorably 
through  Hon.  Lucien  Baker,  of  Kansas. 

No  action  in  either  house  was  reached  during  the  first 
session  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  but  early  last  month 
Mr.  Gillett  succeeded  in  securing  its  consideration  in  the 
House.     Hon.   D.  B.  Henderson,   of   Iowa,  chairman   of 
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itfce  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  made  an  earnest  speech 
ill  its!^  favor  and  it  passed  the  House  without  opposition. 

When  tlie  House  bill  reached  the  Senate,  it  was  allowed, 
Ihrottgh  the  courtesy  of  Vice-President  Stevenson,  to  lie 
i>a  tb0  table  until  an  auspicious  moment  came  to  ask  its 
{HiiM^kge  as  a  substitute  for  the  Senate  bill.  At  a  favorable 
liuH^  Senator  McMillan,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ih^  Diiitrict  of  Columbia,  moved  that  this  action  be  taken 
«^iHt  $ii(H>ke  in  favor  of  the  biU.  It  passed  the  Senate  with- 
i>ul  o(>po8ition. 

Mr.  Charles  Moore,  clerk  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Ib^  l%tnot  of  Columbia,  took  a  most  friendly  interest  in 
Ik^  bill,  and  did  much  at  several  points  to  facilitate  its 

A^  HvH>u  as  the  bill  had  become  an  act  of  Congress,  I 
Vki^iltKl  on  President  Cleveland  and  gave  him  the  reasons 
\vk^v  it  \^'as  important  the  Convention  should  have  a 
HHlivu^a)  wrporate  existence.  The  President  showed 
muoU  iutt^i^est  in  the  Convention,  and,  after  asking  a  few 
v)\uvAtivni8«  assxired  me  the  act  would  have  his  favorable 
\Hvi^Hi\Wration. 

Tho  aoi  is  given  herewith  in  full,  and  a  perusal  of  it 
will  show  overy  one  that  the  Convention  is  to  be  con- 
liVHlulattul  on  its  very  favorable  provisions. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  M.  GALLAUDET, 
President  of  the  Conventw?^. 

Wi^shiHifton,  D.  C,  February  1,  1897. 


\N  Ai^  T  to  inoorporftte  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the 

Deaf. 

/iN^  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
0/*  Ml?  f*nlfed  States  of  America  in  Congress  assemhled, 
TluU  Kdward  M.  Gallaudet,  of  Washington,  in  the  District 
wt  Columbia;  Francis  D.  Clarke,  of  Flint,  in  the  State  of 
Mlohigan;  8.  Tefil  Walker,  of  Jacksonville,  in   the  State 
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of  Ulinois;  James  L.  Smith,  of  Faribault,  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota;  Sarah  Fuller,  of  Boston,  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  David  C.  Dudley,  of  Colorado  Springs,  in  the 
State  of  Colorado,  and  John  R.  Dobyns,  of  Jackson,  in 
the  Stat-e  of  Mississippi,  officers  and  members  of  the  Con- 
vention of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  and  their 
associates  and  successors  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  incor- 
porated and  made  a  body  politic  and  corporate  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  the  name  of  the  "  Convention  of 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,"  for  the  promotion  of 
the  education  of  the  deaf  on  the  broadest,  most  advanced, 
and  practical  lines ;  and  by  that  name  it  may  sue  and  be 
sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded  in  any  court  of  law  or 
equity,  and  may  have  and  use  a  common  seal  and  change 
the  same  at  pleasure. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  said  corporation  shall  have  the  power 
to  take  and  hold  personal  estate  and  such  real  estate  as 
shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  the  promotion  of  the 
educational  and  benevolent  purposes  of  said  corporation, 
which  shall  not  be  divided  among  the  members  of  the  cor- 
poration, but  shall  descend  to  their  successors  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  objects  aforesaid. 

Sec.  3.  That  said  corporation  shall  have  a  constitution 
and  regulations  or  by-laws,  and  shall  have  power  to  amend 
the  same  at  pleasure :  Provided,  That  such  constitution 
and  regulations  or  by-laws  do  not  conflict  with  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State. 

Sec.  4.  That  said  association  may  hold  its  meetings  in 
such  places  as  said  incorporators  shall  determine,  and 
shall  report  to  Congress,  through  the  president  of  the 
Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Washing- 
ton, District  of  Columbia,  such  portions  of  its  proceedings 
and  transactions  as  its  officers  shall  deem  to  be  of  general 
public  interest  and  value  concerning  the  education  of  the 
deaf. 

Approved,  January  26,  1897. 


AN   INQUIRY   CONCERNING   THE   RESULTS   OF 
MARRIAGES  OF  THE  DEAF  IN  AMERICA  * 

Chapter  VII. 

Summary  of  Statistics  and  Conclusions. 

The  most  important  of  the  statistics  presented  in  the 
preceding  chapters,  and  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
them,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

America  and  Europe. 

Marriages  of  the  deaf  are  more  common  in  America 
than  in  Europe.  The  former  pupils  of  American  Schools 
for  the  Deaf  here  recorded  as  married  constitute  23.1  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  who  attended  school  up  to  the 
year  1890,  and  the  actual  percentage  of  the  married  deaf 
in  America  is  probably  much  higher  than  that.  In  the 
countries  of  Europe  from  which  we  have  statistics  it  is 
only  in  Denmark  that  the  proportion  rises  as  high  as  23 
per  cent. ;  in  the  other  countries  it  varies  from  12  to  7  per 
cent.t  This  more  frequent  marriage  of  deaf  persons  in 
America  is  probably  partly  due  to  the  absence  of  certain 
restrictions  that  hamper  marriage  more  or  less  in  most 
European  countries,  and  partly  to  the  more  prosperous 
circumstances,  and  consequent  greater  ability  to  support 
a  family,  of  the  deaf  of  this  country. 

The  Present  Century. 

The  marriages  of  deaf  persons  in  America  have  in- 
creased at  a  high  rate  of  progression  during  the  present 
century.  The  proportion  of  the  marriages  recorded  for 
the  first  decade  to  the  whole  number  of  marriages  during 
the  century  is  0.02  per  cent.  For  the  third  decade  it  is 
0.18  per  cent.,  and  in  each  subsequent  decade  it  increases 

•  Continued  from  the  January  number  of  the  Anrials,  page  33. 
t  See  Introduction,  Annals y  vol.  xli,  page  25. 
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nntil  in  the  ninth  decade  it  is  22.7  per  cent.*  Making 
dae  allowance  for  the  increase  in  population,  and  for  the 
fact  that  the  marriages  of  the  later  decades  are  probably 
more  fnUj  recorded  than  the  earlier  ones,  the  high  rate  of 
progression  indicated  is  doubtless  largely  dne  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  schools  for  the  deaf.  Not  only  do  the 
opportunities  for  acquaintance  afforded  by  school  life  tend 
to  promote  marriage,  but  the  effect  of  education  is  to 
bring  the  deaf  into  closer  relations  with  society  and  to 
increase  their  ability  to  marry  and  support  a  family. 

Deaf  and  Heabing  Pabtnebs. 

A  large  majority  of  the  married  deaf  haye  married  deaf 
rather  than  hearing  partners,  the  proportion  of  marriages 
in  which  both  partners  were  deaf  being  72.5  per  cent., 
and  of  those  in  which  one  of  the  partners  was  deaf  and 
the  other  a  hearing  person  20  per  cent>  This  prefer- 
ence of  the  deaf  for  one  another  as  partners  in  marriage 
has  been  ascribed  to  their  enyironment  during  education, 
which  brings  them  together  in  boarding-schools  and 
fosters  the  use  of  the  sign-language.  No  doubt  this  en- 
yironment has  had  some  influence  in  promoting  their 
marriage  with  one  another ;  but  that  it  is  not  the  chief 
cause  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  77  per  cent,  of  the  deaf 
here  recorded  who  attended  day-schools,  78  per  cent,  of 
those  who  attended  exclusiyely  oral  schools,  and  62  per 
cent,  of  those  who  attended  no  school  for  the  deaf,  mar- 
ried deaf  partners.^  The  chief  cause  that  leads  deaf 
people  to  marry  one  another  rather  than  hearing  persons, 
and  one  that  affects  those  who  haye  been  educated  in 
day  and  oral  schools,  and  eyen  those  who  haye  attended 


*  See  Table  I.  In  the  tables  of  the  preceding  chapters  the  percent- 
ages are  carried  oat  to  the  third  figure  of  decimals :  in  this  Summary 
they  are  generallr  given  with  l«ss  precision. 

tSee  Table  v/ 

:  See  Tables  y I  and  VII. 
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no  school  for  the  deaf,  in  only  a  little  less  degree  than 
those  who  have  been  segregated  for  the  purposes  of  edu- 
cation and  have  attended  schools  not  exclusively  oral,  is 
the  deep  feeling  of  fellowship  and  sympathy  which  has 
its  roots  in  the  similarity  of  condition  of  all  the  deaf, 
under  whatever  circumstances  and  by  whatever  method 
they  have  been  educated. 

Productiyeness. 

Marriages  of  deaf  persons,  one  or  both  of  the  partners 
being  deaf  (taken  as  a  whole,  without  regard  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  deafness),  are  probably  somewhat,  but  not 
very  much,  less  productive  than  ordinary  marriages.  The 
proportion  of  marriages  of  the  deaf  without  offspring  is 
14.1  per  cent.,  and  the  average  number  of  children  to 
each  mother  who  had  children  is  2.61.  In  Massachusetts 
in  1885,  the  proportion  of  women  without  offspring  was 
17.56  per  cent.,  and  the  average  number  of  children  to 
each  mother  who  had  had  children  was  4.11.*  The  actual 
difference  in  the  average  number  of  children  to  a  mother 
is  doubtless  less  than  these  figures  would  indicate,  as  the 
children  of  the  deaf  are  probably  not  fully  reported  and 
a  considerable  proportion  of  their  marriages  are  of  recent 
date. 

Marriages  in  which  both  of  the  partners  are  deaf  are 
somewhat  less  productive  than  those  in  which  one  of  the 
partners  is  deaf  and  the  other  a  hearing  person.  The 
proportion  of  marriages  of  the  former  class  without  off- 
spring is  15  per  cent.,  and  the  average  number  of  children 
to  each  marriage  resulting  in  offspring  is  2.5 ;  in  the  latter 
class  the  proportion  without  offspring  is  11  per  cent.,  and 
the  average  number  of  children  to  each  marriage  is  2.9.t 

Between  marriages  of  the  congenitally  deaf  and  those 
of  the  adventitiously  deaf,  there  is  not  much  difference  in 

♦See  Chapter  I,  AnnaU,  vol.  xli,  page  83. 
t  See  Tables  VIII  and  l\. 
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productiveness,  but  the  former  are  probably  slightly  less 
prodnctive.  In  marriages  of  the  former  class,  one  or  both 
of  the  partners  being  congenitally  deaf,  the  proportion 
without  offspring  is  15.5  per  cent.,  and  the  average  num- 
ber  of  children  to  each  marriage  resulting  in  offspring  is 
2.72 ;  in  marriages  of  the  latter  class,  one  or  both  of  the 
partners  being  adventitiously  deaf,  the  proportion  without 
offispring  is  14  per  cent.,  and  the  average  number  of  chil- 
dren to  each  marriage  is  2.47.*  The  less  number  of  chil- 
dren from  marriages  of  the  adventitiously  deaf  is  perhaps 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  average  duration  of  the  marriages 
of  this  class  recorded  was  probably  less  than  that  of  the 
marriages  of  the  congenitally  deaf,  as  a  majority  of  the 
earlier  pupils  of  American  schools  were  congenitally  deaf, 
while  within  recent  years  a  majority  of  the  pupils  have 
been  adventitiously  deaf. 

Deaf  Offspring. 
(a)  One  or  Both  Partners  Deaf, 

Marriages  of  deaf  persons,  one  or  both  of  the  partners 
being  deaf  (taken  as  a  whole,  without  regard  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  deafness),  are  far  more  liable  to  result  in  deaf 
offspring  than  ordinary  marriages.  The  proportion  of  mar- 
riages of  deaf  persons  resulting  in  deaf  offspring  is  9.7  per 
cent.,  and  the  proportion  of  deaf  children  born  therefrom 
is  8.6  per  cent.t  Just  what  proportion  of  ordinary  mar- 
riages result  in  deaf  offspring,  and  what  proportion  of 
deaf  children  are  born  therefrom,  we  do  not  know,  but 
they  are  probably  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  marriages  of  the  deaf  are  far  more 
likely  to  result  in  hearing  offspring  than  in  deaf  offspring, 
the  proportion  of  hearing  children  reported  being  75  per 
cent,  and  the  actual  proportion  probably  considerably 
higher,  while  that  of  deaf  children,  as  above  stated,  is  8.6 
per  cent. J 

•  See  Tables  XX  and  XXII.       +  See  Tables  III  and  IV.       X  See  Table  IV. 
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These  results  are  in  accordance,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
the  law  of  heredity  that  a  physical  anomaly  or  an  unusual 
liability  to  certain  diseases  existing  in  the  parent  tends  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  offspring,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  the  law  of  heredity  that  the  offspring  tend  to  revert 
to  the  normal  type. 

{b)  Both  Partners  J)eaf  or  One  Partner  Hearing, 

For  the  hereditary  transmission  of  the  physical  con- 
dition that  results  in  deafness,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
both  of  the  partners  in  marriage  should  be  deaf.  On  the 
contrary,  taking  the  deaf  as  a  whole,  without  regard  to 
the  character  of  the  deafness,  marriages  in  which  both  of 
the  partners  are  deaf  are  not  more  liable  to  result  in  deaf 
offspring  than  those  in  which  one  of  the  partners  is  deaf 
and  the  other  is  a  hearing  person.  Indeed,  they  seem  to 
be  less  liable  to  result  in  deaf  offspring.  The  proportion 
of  marriages  in  which  both  of  the  partners  were  deaf  that 
resulted  in  deaf  offspring  is  9.2  per  cent.,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  deaf  children  born  therefrom  is  8.4  per  cent. ;  the 
proportion  of  marriages  in  which  one  of  the  partners  was 
deaf  and  the  other  was  a  hearing  person,  that  resulted  in 
deaf  offspring,  is  12.5  per  cent.,  and  the  proportion  of  deaf 
children  born  therefrom  is  9.8  per  cent.*  If,  instead  of 
the  number  of  marriages,  we  regard  the  number  of  deaf 
married  persons,  the  number  of  deaf  children  born  to 
every  100  deaf  persons  married  to  deaf  partners  is  9.4, 
while  the  number  born  to  every  100  deaf  persons  married 
to  hearing  partners  is  25. 8. t  Even  in  marriages  where 
both  of  the  partners  were  congcnitally  deaf,  the  large 
proportion  of  them  resulting  in  deaf  offspring  (24.7  per 
cent.)  and  of  deaf  children  born  therefrom  (25.9  per 
cent.) J  can  be  explained  in  most  cases  by  the  circum- 
stance that  there  were  two  persons  instead  of  one  liable 


•  gee  Tables  X  an^  XJ.     t  See  T^blp  XH*     X  See  Tables  XXIII  and  XXIV, 
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to  transmit  the  physical  condition  that  results  in  deaf- 
ness ;  for,  if  we  regard  the  number  of  congenitally  deaf 
married  persons,  we  find  that  the  number  of  deaf  chil- 
dren bom  to  every  100  congenitally  deaf  persons  married 
to  congenitally  deaf  partners  (30.8)  is  not  greater  than 
the  number  born  to  every  100  congenitally  deaf  persons 
married  to  hearing  partners  (34.2).*  In  the  majority  of 
cases  no  intensification  of  the  liability  to  deaf  offspring 
seems  to  be  caused  by  the  union  of  two  deaf  persons. 

This  conclusion  is  not,  as  it  might  appear  at  first  sight, 
inconsistent  with  the  general  law  of  heredity  that  the 
liability  to  the  hereditary  transmission  of  any  character- 
istic existing  in  the  parent  is  increased  by  the  union  of 
"  like  with  like  ;"  for,  when  the  deafness  of  the  parent 
reappears  in  the  offspring,  the  characteristic  transmitted 
is  not  deafness,  as  has  been  generally  assumed  by  writers 
who  have  discussed  this  subject,  but  it  is  some  anomaly 
of  the  auditory  organs  or  of  the  nervous  system,  or  the 
tendency  to  some  disease,  of  which  deafness  is  but  the 
result  or  the  symptom.  Inasmuch  as  these  anomalies  and 
diseases  resulting  in  deafness  are  many  and  various,  it  is 
probable  that  in  most  maniages  of  deaf  persons,  and  even 
of  congenitally  deaf  persons,  the  pathological  condition 
that  results  in  deafness  is  not  the  same  in  one  partner  that 
it  is  in  the  other,  and  their  marriage  therefore  is  not,  from 
a  physiological  point  of  view,  a  union  of  "  like  with  like." 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  pathological  condition  of 
the  two  partners  is  the  same,  as  it  probably  is  in  the  ma- 
jority of  consanguineous  marriages  of  deaf  persons,  there 
is  doubtless  an  intensification  of  the  liability  to  deaf  off- 
spring ;  but  happily  such  marriages  are  comparatively 
rare.  The  number  of  them  here  reported,  probably  less 
than  the  actual  number,  is  31,  which  is  0.69  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  of  marriages. t  The  proportion  of  these 
31  marriages  that  resulted  in  deaf  offspring  is  45  per  cent., 

•See  Table  XXXIII.  +See  Table  LXXVI. 
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and  the  proportion  of  deaf  children  bom  therefrom  is  30 
per  cent.*  The  curious  circumstance  above  noted  that 
the'percentages  of  marriages  resulting  in  deaf  oflfspring 
and'of  deaf  children  born  therefrom  are  larger  where  one 
of  the  partners  was  a  hearing  person  than  where  both  of 
them  were  deaf  is  probably  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  proportion  of  consanguineous  marriages  reported  was 
much  greater  where  one  of  the  partners  was  a  hearing 
person  (2  per  cent.)  than  where  both  of  them  were  deaf 
(0.37  per  cent.).t 

(c)  Partners  Congenitally  or  Adventitiously  Deaf, 

Congeuitally  deaf  persons,  whether  they  are  married  to 
one  another,  to  adventitiously  deaf,  or  to  hearing  partners, 
are  far  more  liable  to  have  deaf  offspring  than  are  adven- 
titiously deaf  persons.  The  proportion  of  marriages  of 
the  former  class,  one  or  both  of  the  partners  being  con- 
genitally deaf,  resulting  in  deaf  offspring,  is  13  per  cent., 
and  the  proportion  of  deaf  children  born  therefrom  is  12 
per  cent.;  in  marriages  of  the  latter  class,  one  or  both  of 
the  partners  being  adventitiously  deaf,  the  proportion  re- 
sulting in  deaf  offspring  is  5.6  per  cent.,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  deaf  children  born  therefrom  is  4.2  per  cent.it 
The  liability  to  deaf  offspring  is  greatest  when  both  of  the 
partners  are  congenitally  deaf,  the  proportion  of  marriages 
resulting  in  deaf  offspring  in  such  cases  being  24.7  per 
cent.,  and  the  proportion  of  deaf  children  born  therefrom 
25.9  per  cent.ll 

Marriages  of  adventitiously  deaf  persons  are  more  liable 
to  result  in  deaf  offspring  than  ordinary  marriages,  but  when 
both  of  the  partners  are  adventitiously  deaf  or  one  of 
them  is  a  hearing  person  the  liability  is  slight.  The  pro- 
portion of  marriages  resulting  in  deaf  offspring  where  both 


*  See  Tables  LXXX  and  LXXXI.     X  See  Tables  XXIX  and  XXX. 
t  See  Table  LXXXVIII.  11  See  Tables  XXV  and  XXVI. 
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partners  were  adveDtitioasly  deaf  is  3.5  per  cent.,  and  the 
proportion  of  deaf  children  born  therefrom  is  2.3  per  cent. 
Where  adventitiously  deaf  persons  were  married  to  hear- 
ing partners  the  proportion  of  marriages  resulting  in  deaf 
offspring  is  3.2  per  cent.,  and  the  proportion  of  deaf  chil- 
dren born  therefrom  is  2.2  per  cent.  Where  they  were 
married  to  congenitally  deaf  partners  the  proportion  of 
marriages  resulting  in  deaf  offspring  is  8  per  cent.,  and 
the  proportion  of  deaf  children  born  therefrom  is  6.5  per 
cent.* 

The  greater  liability  to  deaf  offspring  of  marriages  of 
the  congenitally  deaf  than  of  the  adventitiously  deaf  is  in 
accordance  with  the  generally  accepted  law  of  heredity 
that  congenital  or  innate  characteristics  are  far  more  likely 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  offspring  than  acquired  charac- 
teristics. When  the  deafness  of  adventitiously  deaf  par- 
ents does  reappear  in  the  offspring,  we  may  suppose  that 
the  physical  anomaly  or  tendency  to  disease  of  which 
deafness  was  the  result  was  probably  congenital  in  the 
parent  though  actual  deafness  did  not  appear  until  some 
period  later  in  life. 

(d)  Partners  Having  Deaf  Relatives. 

Deaf  persons  having  deaf  relatives,  however  they  are 
married,  and  hearing  persons  having  deaf  relatives  and 
married  to  deaf  partners,  are  very  liable  to  have  deaf  off- 
spring. (Probably  hearing  persons  having  deaf  relatives 
and  married  to  hearing  partners  are  subject  to  the  same 
liability,  but  such  cases  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  present  Inquiry.)  However  the  marriages  of  the  deaf 
are  classified  with  respect  to  the  deafness  or  hearing  of 
one  or  both  of  the  partners,  or  with  respect  to  the  con- 
genital or  adventitious  character  of  the  deafness,  the  per- 
centage of  marriages  resulting  in  deaf  offspring  and  the 
percentage  of  deaf  children  born  therefrom  are  almost  in- 

♦  Se..  Tables  XXVIT  and  XXVIII. 
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variably  highest  where  both  of  the  partners  had  deaf  rela- 
tives, next  highest  where  one  of  them  had  deaf  relatives 
and  the  other  had  not,  and  least  where  neither  had  deaf 
relatives ;  the  only  exceptions  being  in  a  few  classes  where 
the  totals  are  too  small  to  be  regarded  as  important.* 
Taking  all  the  marriages  of  a  year's  standing  or  longer  of 
which  the  results  have  been  reported,  where  both  of  the 
partners  had  deaf  relatives  the  proportion  of  them  result- 
ing in  deaf  offspring  is  23.5  per  cent.,  and  the  proportion 
of  deaf  children  born  therefrom  is  20.9  per  cent. ;  where 
one  of  the  partners  had  deaf  relatives  and  the  other  had 
not,  the  proportion  of  marriages  resulting  in  deaf  offspring 
is  6.6  per  cent.,  and  the  proportion  of  deaf  children  born 
therefrom  is  6.4  per  cent. ;  where  neither  of  them  had 
deaf  relatives  the  proportion  of  marriages  resulting  in 
deaf  offspring  is  only  2.3  per  cent.,  and  the  proportion  of 
deaf  children  born  therefrom  1.2  per  cent.t  Probably  the 
actual  percentages  of  marriages  resulting  in  deaf  offspring 
and  of  deaf  children  born  therefrom,  where  neither  of  the 
partners  had  deaf  offspring,  are  even  less  than  these,  for 
in  some  cases  the  statements  of  the  marriage  records  that 
neither  of  the  partners  had  deaf  relatives  are  not  well  au- 
thenticated, and  in  all  of  them  there  is  the  possibility  that 
there  were  deaf  relatives  unknown  to  the  persons  who  filled 
out  the  record  blanks.  Where  neither  of  the  partners  has 
deaf  relatives  the  liability  to  deaf  offspring  is  very  slight, 
perhaps  not  greater  than  in  ordinary  marriages. 

In  marriages  where  both  of  the  partners  are  congeni- 
tally  deaf  and  both  have  deaf  relatives  the  proportion  of 
them  having  deaf  offspring  and  the  proportion  of  deaf 
children  born  therefrom  are  very  high  (28.4  and  30.3  per 
cent.) ;  J  but  where  neither  of  the  partners  has  deaf  rela- 
tives, even  though  both  of  them  are  congenitally  deaf,  the 

•See  Tables  XLII  to  LXXI,  inclusive. 
tSee  Tables  LXXII  and  LXXIII. 
:  See  Tables  XLII  and  XLIII. 
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UabiUty  seems  to  be  slight,  perhaps  Dot  greater  than  in 
ordinary  marriages.  Fourteen  marriages  of  this  class  are 
reported,  resulting  in  24  children.*  Of  these  children  one 
was  deaf,  but  in  this  case  the  statement  of  the  marriage 
record  that  neither  of  the  partners  had  deaf  relatives  is  not 
well  authenticated.t  If  we  accept  the  statement,  the 
proportion  of  marriages  of  this  class  resulting  in  deaf 
offspring  is  7.1  per  cent.,  and  the  proportion  of  deaf 
children  bom  therefrom  is  4.1  per  cent  ;*  but  if  we  reject 
it,  there  remains  not  a  single  instance  of  marriages  in 
which  both  of  the  partners  were  congenitallj  deaf,  and 
neither  had  deaf  relatives,  that  resulted  in  deaf  offspring. 
Though  the  total  number  of  marriages  of  this  class  is  not 
large  enough  to  render  the  result  conclusive,  yet,  taking 
them  in  connection  with  the  111  other  marriages  of  con- 
genitally  deaf  persons  in  which  neither  of  the  partners 
had  deaf  relatives,^  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that, 
while  congenital  deafness  may  be  a  pritna  facie  indication 
of  a  liability  to  deaf  offspring,  it  is  not  to  be  accepted  as 
a  conclusive  evidence  of  such  liability. 

The  possession  of  deaf  relatives,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  to  be  a  trustworthy  indication  of  a  liability  to  deaf 
offspring.  If  a  deaf  person,  whether  congenitally  or  ad- 
ventitiously deaf,  has  deaf  relatives,  that  person,  however 
married,  is  liable  to  have  deaf  offspring,  the  liability  be- 
ing much  greater,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  congenitally 
deaf  than  in  that  of  the  adventitiously  deaf ;  and  if  a 
deaf  person,  either  with  or  without  deaf  relatives,  marries 
a  person,  whether  deaf  or  hearing,  who  has  deaf  relatives, 

*See  Tables  LXII  and  LXIII.  ^See  Chapter  IV,  Annals,  vol.  xli, 
page  307. 
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tbe  marriage  is  liable  to  result  in  deaf  offspriDg.  If  both 
partners  have  deaf  relatives,  the  physical  conditions  tend- 
ing to  produce  deafness,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  liable 
to  be  transmitted  from  both  parents,  and  the  probability 
of  deaf  offspring  is  therefore  largely  increased ;  but  even 
when  only  one  of  the  partners  has  deaf  relatives,  the  lia- 
bility to  deaf  offspring  is  still  considerable. 

(e)  Partners  Consanguineous. 

The  marriages  of  the  deaf  most  liable  to  result  in  deaf 
offspring  are  those  in  which  the  partners  are  related  by 
consanguinity.  Thirty- one  such  marriages  are  reported 
in  the  marriage  records,  and  of  these  14,  or  45.1  per  cent., 
resulted  in  deaf  offspring.  One  hundred  children  were 
bom  from  these  31  marriages,  and  of  these  30,  or  30  per 
cent.,  were  deaf.* 

The  totals  of  the  several  classes  of  relationship,  as  first 
cousins,  second  cousins,  etc.,  and  the  totals  of  the  several 
classes  of  marriage,  as  of  both  of  the  partners  deaf,  one 
of  the  partners  deaf  and  the  other  hearing,  one  or  both 
of  the  partners  congenitally  or  adventitiously  deaf,  one 
or  both  of  the  partners  having  other  deaf  relatives  or  not, 
are  too  small  to  enable  us  to  form  conclusions  as  to  their 
comparative  results ;  but  the  large  percentage  of  mar- 
riages resulting  in  deaf  offspring,  and  of  deaf  children 
born  therefrom,  in  every  one  of  these  classes,  indicates  that 
it  is  exceedingly  dangerous  for  a  deaf  person  to  marry  a 
blood  relative,  no  matter  what  the  character  or  degree  of 
the  relationship  may  be,  and  no  matter  whether  the  rela- 
tive is  deaf  or  hearing,  nor  whether  the  deafness  of  either 
or  both  or  neither  of  the  partners  is  congenital,  nor 
whether  either  or  both  or  neither  of  them  have  other  deaf 
relatives.t 


♦See  Tables  LXXVIII  and  LXXIX. 
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The  reason  why  consanguineoas  marriages  are  so  much 
more  liable  to  result  in  deaf  offspring  than  ordinary  mar- 
riages of  the  deaf  is,  probably,  that  in  such  marriages  the 
same  condition  tending  to  produce  deafness  is  likely  to 
exist  in  both  of  the  partners,  and,  from  the  union  of  '*  like 
with  like,'*  to  be  transmitted  to  their  offspring  with  in- 
creased intensity. 

{e)  Summary  of  Statistics. 

The  most  important  of  the  statistics  relating  to  the  sev- 
eral classes  of  marriages  of  the  deaf,  showing  the  number 
of  marriages  of  each  class  of  which  the  results  were  re- 
ported and  the  number  and  percentage  of  each  class 
resulting  in  deaf  offspring,  also  the  number  of  children 
born  from  the  marriages  of  each  class,  and  the  number 
and  percentage  of  them  that  were  deaf,  are  summed  up  in 
the  following  table. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  columns  of  this  table,  giving 
the  percentage  of  marriages  resulting  in  deaf  offspring 
and  the  percentage  of  deaf  children  born  therefrom,  indi- 
cate at  a  glance  the  comparative  liability  to  deaf  offspring 
of  the  several  classes  of  marriage.  The  extremes  of  lia- 
bility are  found  in  the  two  classes  last  named  in  the  table. 


Marriages  of  the  Deaf  i) 
Tabu  XCU. 


Horringea  of  the  ileaf. 


One  or  both  putuera  deaf I  3,078   i 

Both  partoeri  dMf 3,377   5 

Ooe  partner  deaf;  theotber  heiuiuH....  590 

One  or  bulb  partnera  coDgenitaUy  deaf  1,477    I 

ODeorbi)lLpnrtuersndT(>utitioagl;duaf  2,  2I2J  1 

Both  partaera  congenitally  deaf 335 

One   partner   congeoitaUy  deaf ;   tba  | 

other  adveatitiuuHl;  deaf. 814! 

Both  partners  udTautitiouely  de4f B45| 

One   partner  congenitoll]'  deaf ;   the  | 

other  bearinn 191' 

One  partner  adrentitioasly  denf ;  tlie  | 

other  hearing 310 

Both  partnem  had  deaf  relativaB 437    1 

One  partner  Imd  deaf  relatives;  the 

other  hail  not 541 

Neither  partner  had  deaf  relatives. 471 

Both  partners  oongenitallj  deaf;  botb  I  i 

hod  (leaf  relatives 172l 

Both  partocn*  Kongenitally  deaf  ;  one  | 

had  deaf  relatives,  tbe  other  had  not, '  49 

Botb  partuerB  oongeultally   deaf; 

neither  had  deaE  relatives 14 

Both    partoern   advent itioiwly   deaf  ;  ■ 

both  bud  deaf  relatives G7l 

Botb  partnera  ndventitiouBly  deaf ;  one 

bod  deaf  relatives,  tbe  other  bad  not.  167 

Both  pa  rtnefB  Adventitiously  deaf  : 

selUlsr  Lad  deaf  relatives. 284 

Fortnera  consaugnineous 31 


779.  a02 

l,82U;  119 
1 ,  720'     40 


S  =  . 


24.7  25. fl 

8.1  6.S 
3.5   2.3 

14.6  11.9 

3.2  2.3 


i.i    1.3 

2B.4  SO  3 
16. !{  20.0 
7.1    4.1 

17.5  9.6 
4.1  2.8 
0,7   0.3 

4S.  130.0 
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Happiness. 

Marriages  in  which  both  of  the  partners  are  deaf  are 
more  likely,  other  things  being  equal,  to  result  happily 
than  those  in  which  one  of  the  partners  is  deaf  and  the 
other  is  a  hearing  person.  The  proportion  of  divorces 
and  separations  reported  in  the  marriage  records  where 
both  of  the  partners  were  deaf  is  2.5  per  cent.;  where  one 
of  the  partners  was  deaf  and  the  other  was  a  hearing  per- 
son the  proportion  reported  is  6.4  per  cent.* 

The  more  favorable  conditions  for  happiness  where 
both  of  the  partners  are  deaf,  other  things  being  equal, 
are,  doubtless,  the  strong  bond  of  mutual  fellowship  grow- 
ing out  of  their  similar  conditi9n,  the  ease  and  freedom 
with  which  they  communicate  with  each  other,  and  the 
identity  of  their  social  relations  and  sympathies  outside 

of  the  domestic  circle. 

E.  A.  F. 


PARAGRAPHS.— IV.t 

Household  Duties. — Here  is  a  series  of  lessons  which 
occupied  one-half  hour  each  day  for  a  single  week.  The 
headings  were  written  on  the  slate  the  day  previous,  so 
the  pupils  might  find  out  for  themselves  the  articles  used, 
and  then,  during  the  lesson,  give  the  list  of  implements 
and  materials.  The  children  also  formulated  the  accom- 
panying rules.  To  the  older  pupils  short  talks  were  given 
on  methods  and  results,  as  well  as  the  sources  whence 
materials  are  obtained. 


•  See  Table  XCI. 

t  Gontinaed  from  the  November  number  of  the  Annaln,  page  413. 
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Household  Duties. 

Monday, 

Washifig. 

Implements. 

Materials 

Stove. 

Kindling. 

Bench  and  tubs. 

Coal. 

Washboard. 

Water. 

Wringer. 

Soap. 

Wash-boiler. 

Starch. 

Clothes-line. 

Indigo. 

Clothes-pins. 

Clothes-poles. 

Clothes-baskets. 

Clothes-stick. 

Dipper. 

^ 

Pail. 

w 

Soap  is  made  from  grease  and  lye. 

Starch  is  obtained  from  plants. 

Indigo  comes  from  a  plant  also. 

Bule :  Wash  clean,  rinse  thoroughly,  and  starch  well. 


.M.    ^VJ^V\A,\JI/  ^S    *      •      *      •     « 

Implements. 

Materials. 

Stove. 

Kindlings. 

Irons. 

Coal. 

Iron-stand. 

Water. 

Iron-holder. 

Wax. 

Fluting-machine. 

Table. 

Skirt -board. 

Bosom-board. 

Ironing-blanket. 

Ironing-sheet. 

Clothes-horse. 

Basin. 

Rule :  Sprinkle  carefully, 

iron  smooth,   air  well,   and 

fold  neatly. 
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Ill 


Sewing-machine. 

Work-basket. 

Sewing-needles. 

Darning-needles. 

Bobbin. 

Wooden  ball. 

Scissors. 

Thimble. 

Bipping-knife. 


Wednesday Mending. 

Material*. 


(  linen. 

Thread  ^  *=**"**"• 
•  silk. 

'^  wool. 

Pieces  to  patch  with. 

Buttons. 

Tape. 

Wax. 

Emery. 


Tape-measure. 

Bule  :  Match  the  pattern  and  colors,  take  small  stitches, 
and  dam  carefully. 

Thursday. . .  .Shopping  and  Visiting. 

Purse  and  money.     Clean  clothes  and  faces.     Cards  and 

card-case. 

(One  of  the  girls  insisted  that  face-powder  was  also 
necessary.) 

Friday's  duties  were  giyen  on  this  same  day,  in  order 
that  Saturday's  might  be  talked  about  during  school  hours. 

Friday Sweeping  and  Cleaning. 


ImplemenU. 

Step-ladder. 

Carpet-sweeper. 

Broom. 

Whisk  broom. 

Feather  duster. 

Dust-cloths. 

Window  brushes. 

Window  cloths. 

Mop. 

Sorubbi  n}?-brushes. 

Stove-brushes. 

Dust-pan. 

Basin  and  pail. 


MattriaU. 

Chamois  skin. 

Water. 

Soap. 

Sapolio. 

Bath-brick. 

Stove-polish. 

Furniture  polish. 

Insect  powder. 


.  ,j.        .,■       -iTrTi   :r.t  the  corners 


■ 

1.   •  ■ 

/i    /  -'.  '  V?Xv,  Pie,s,  eU\ 

MaUrinln. 

Kindling  and  coal_ 

.X'1»A*""*- 

Flour. 

_-I»JII. 

Butter. 
Lard. 

r»HiJS. 

Egg«- 
Salt. 

-_-rL.eel. 

-  ---rs. 

Sugar. 
Milk. 

. 

Water. 

Chocolate. 

^^  -  -i-"rr. 

Fruit. 

* 

Baking-powder. 
Yeast. 

--  L^-:  I'lates. 
-      i:r  iiiii  forks. 

Spices. 

Flavoring  extracts. 

*  rr-r^c  cleanliness  and  careful  attention. 
^    ^•W'  AT^  given  as  the  pupils  gave  them  in  the 


>»  .  -. ::: 


':  ^j^fhhifL — Frequently  childn^u  find  it  diffi- 

.--vrilH*  in  correct  language  when  a  thing  has 

To  assist  them  to  a  better  understanding  of 

.     ,  ttttr  liiis  little  diagram  was  made.     It  is  a  square  of 

^,  .  -ir*   with  a  disk  and  pointer  of  the  same  material, 

..^-*i   'ce  Above  the  other  as  in  the  illustration. 


••  .•»••!- 
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>efore 


last 


iays  ago 


after 


—  days  from 


in  —  days 


next. 


The  disk  is  movable  aud  the  pointer  also.  If  "to-day"  is 
Wednesday,  the  disk  is  turned  until  "  Wed."  is  under  the 
word  "  to-day  "  ;  then  if  the  incident  to  be  told  occurred  on 
Monday,  the  pointer  is  placed  at  that  day,  and  the  child 
has  the  choice  of  expressions — "  Last  Monday  " — Day 
before  yesterday,"  or  "  Two  days  ago."  If  it  took  place 
previous  to  that,  he  can  count  back  and  say,  "  Three  days 
ago,"  "  Last  Sunday,"  etc.  In  the  same  way,  the  diagram 
may  be  used  for  the  future,  and  he  may  choose  between 
"  I  will  go  home  in  two  days,"  "  day  after  to-morrow,"  or 
"  next  Friday."  The  whole  circle  being  a  week,  "  Last 
week  Wednesday,"  or  *'  Next  week  Friday,"  can  be  as 
easily  taught  as  the  other  phrases. 


Gaviea, — At  Christmas  time  the  children  are  apt  to 
receive  many  games.  Write  the  names  of  these  on  one 
of  the  slates  and  leave  them  there.  It  is  well  to  form  sen- 
tences containing  these  names,  as,  though  all  are  games 
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and  all  are  played,  yet  the  phraseology  used  in  speaking 
of  them  differs  materially.  With  some  a  preposition  is 
used,  and  with  others  the  name  follows  directlv  after  the 
verb.  It  is  only  a  trifle  for  a  child  to  insert  the  word 
**  the,"  but  woe  to  the  one  who  writes,  "  We  played  the 
ball,"  for  has  he  not  been  guilty  of  a  "  deaf-mutism  "  ? 
Yet  foreigners  do  precisely  the  same  thing  and  no  one 
classifies  their  sentences  under  that  head. 

Then,  again,  the  children  are  apt  to  think  that  the  word 
"  played  "  can  be  used  with  unvarying  correctness.  This 
may  hold  true  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  with  regard  to 
boxed  games,  but  in  out -door  sports  the  verbs  also  differ. 
We  play  ball,  we  play  marbles,  but  do  we  ever  play  rope  ? 
When  the  boys  come  in,  fresh  from  some  jolly  romp  and 
anxious  to  tell  of  it,  yet  wishing  to  speak  correctly,  you 
will  find  that  a  rapid  glance  will  be  given  at  the  slate  to 
see  if  the  beloved  sport  is  there,  and,  if  so,  it  will  be  with 
increased  confidence  that  they  begin  their  tale.  Here  are 
a  few  sentences  for  illustration  : 

We  played  tiddledy  winks. 

We  played  jack-straws. 

I  turned  somersaults  on  the  grass. 

I  played  hop-scotch. 

The  boys  had  a  tug-of-war. 

Some  boys  walked  on  stilts. 

The  boys  had  a  wrestling  match. 

We  played  blind  man's  buff. 

We  pitched  quoits. 

We  had  a  game  of  base-  ball. 

We  jumped  rope. 

We  rolled  our  hoops. 

The  boys  played  prisoner's  base. 
And  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  boys  will  be  *'  the  new 
woman  "  as  a  teacher,  for  will  she  not  understand  all  the 
ins  and  outs  of  their  games  ? 
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Rote  or  Originality, — Shall  children  commit  to  memory 
by  rote,  verbathn  et  literatim,  or  may  not  some  license  be 
allowed  in  the  rendition  of  what  they  learn  ?  Will  they 
become  mere  parrots  if  the  rote  system  is  followed  ? 

These  qaestions  are  tossed  back  and  forth  as  the  balls 
on  the  tennis-courts  in  the  hands  of  expert  players,  and 
the  game  seems  ever  to  end  in  a  tie.  To  the  deaf,  never 
having  the  advantage  of  the  constant  repetition  of  sen- 
tences which  their  hearing  brothers  have,  it  would  seem 
better,  for  a  few  years  at  least,  to  demand  strfbtly  memo- 
rized replies.  In  this  way  a  foundation  of  correctly  formed 
sentences  may  be  obtained  on  which  to  build  in  after  years 
original  structures.  It  may  be  plodding,  homely  work, 
but  surely  it  will  be  beneficial.  A  mother,  who  had  trained 
her  own  deaf  son,  asked  a  few  days  ago,  "Why  is  it? 

V can   read  advanced  works  and    understand  them 

too,  and  he  delights  in  reading,  but  his  written  English  is 
execrable."  She  acknowledged  that  very  little  memoriz- 
ing had  been  done,  and  this,  I  think,  was  a  full  answer  to 
her  question.  Hearing  people  do  not  always  catch  the 
entire  sentence  of  a  speaker,  but  because  they  have  a 
knowledge  of  how  certain  sentences  are  formed  they 
know  what  has  been  said. 

On  the  other  hand,  do  not  fall  back  into  the  old-time 
fashion  of  compelling  the  pupil  to  frame  each  idea  after 
some  set  model.  Give  a  part  of  each  day's  time  to  both 
methods.  "  How  largo  a  part  ?  " — ah,  that  I  cannot  say. 
My  reply  can  only  be  that  of  the  good  old  Southern  cook 
when  asked  for  a  recipe — "  Jess  abou'  so  much  flour  and 
de  same  ob  butter."  "  But,  Auntie,  do  you  mean  a  cup- 
ful, or  how  much  ?  "     "  No  !  chile,  no  !  on*y  jess  nuff." 

L.  MOFFAT, 
Imttructar  in  tfie  California  Iiistitution^  Berkeley^  CaUfomia. 

[to  be  continued.] 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 

Arkaiisas  Institute, — Mr.  Bufus  Henry  Lamb,  principal 
of  the  colored  department,  died  of  consumption  December 
24,  1896.  He  was  the  first  pupil  admitted  to  the  Institute, 
and  after  graduation  was  appointed  supervisor  of  boys. 
From  that  position  he  rose  to  be  foreman  of  the  shoe-shop, 
then  teacher,  and  finally  principal  of  the  colored  depart- 
ment. He/narried  Miss  Allie  Gilliam,  September  7, 1893. 
"  He  was  respected  and  beloved  by  all  the  pupils  and 
teachers  of  the  Institute.*' 

Calcutta  School. — The  Calcutta  Statesman  of  December 
31,  1896,  gives  a  full  report  of  a  public  reception  to  Mr. 
J.  N.  Banerji  on  his  return  to  Calcutta.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Mr.  Banerji,  Mr.  P.  C.  Mozoomdar,  and  other 
distinguished  gentlemen,  native  and  English.  Besolutions 
were  adopted  thanking  President  Gallaudet  and  Mr.  Van 
Praagh  for  the  instruction  given  Mr.  Banerji  in  the  schools 
under  their  direction  during  his  residence  in  America  and 
England,  and  other  friends  in  these  countries  who  ren- 
dered him  pecuniary  and  other  assistance.  The  Hon.  J. 
Woodburn,  who  occupied  the  chair,  stated  that  the  gov- 
ernment aid  to  the  School  had  been  increased,  but  that 
still  the  appropriation  fell  far  short  of  its  needs. 

Cross  School, — Mr.  J.  G.  Shaw,  Head  Master,  made  a 
statement  on  the  8th  of  October  last  to  the  Educational 
Committee  of  this  School,  giving  forcible  reasons  why  it 
is  better  for  pupils  to  be  educated  in  a  boarding-school 
than  in  a  day-school.  By  direction  of  the  committee  the 
statement  has  been  published.  It  is  entitled  "  Institutions 
V,  Day  Schools,"  and  makes  a  pamphlet  of  seven  pages. 

McCowen  Qral  School, — The  publication  of  a  quarterly 
magazine,  called  The  Little  Deaf  (Viild,  was  begun  last 
autumn.  It  is  "  designed  to  bo  of  assistance  to  those  who 
have  the  care  of  little  deaf  children."      The  first  number 

U6 
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contains  24  pages  quarto,  handsomely  printed  on  good 
paper,  and  illustrated  by  the  pupils.  The  subscription 
price  is  50  cents  a  year.  Address  Miss  Mary  McCowen, 
6550  Tale  Avenue,  Station  O,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Maryland  School. — Mr.  William  R.  Barry  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  Board  of  Visitors.  Mr.  Barry, 
who  has  a  deaf  daughter,  a  teacher  in  the  School,  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Board  for  many  years,  filling  the  office  of 
Vice-President,  and  has  always  been  active  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  deaf  in  Baltimore. 

New  Jersey  School, — Miss  Mary  D.  Tilson  has  recovered 
her  health  and  has  resumed  work.  Miss  Estelle  M.  Dey, 
who  taught  as  her  substitute  daring  her  illness,  has  been 
employed  as  a  regular  teacher  for  the  rest  of  the  school 
year,  the  increased  number  of  pupils  making  this  addition 
to  the  teaching  force  necessary. 

Nurthigen  Instittition, — Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Organ 
der  Taubsttimmen-Aiistalten  in  Deutschland  for  December, 
1896,  is  devoted  to  a  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Royal  Institution  at  Niirtingen,  Wtirtemberg,  on  the 
10th  of  October  last.  This  was  also  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  professional  labors  of  the  first  teacher  of  the 
Institution,  Mr.  W.  Hirzel,  now  Chief  Inspector  of  the  In- 
stitution at  Gmiind,  and  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the 
labors  of  Mr.  Weber,  head  teacher  of  the  Niirtingen  In- 
stitution. Prominent  officials  of  the  kingdom  and  repre- 
sentatives from  other  schools  for  the  deaf  were  present 
and  took  part  in  the  exercises. 

Pennsylvania  Institution, — Miss  Kathleen  Saylor,  a 
teacher  in  the  Oral  Department,  died  January  20,  at  the 
Methodist  Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  in  consequence  of  a 
surgical  operation  attended  with  blood-poisoning.  She 
was  trained  for  the  work  by  Miss  Plympton,  now  of  the 
Portland  School,  and  taught  a  year  in  the  Manual  Depart- 
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ment  and  two  years  in  the  Oral  Department.  "  She  was 
a  faithful  and  highly  esteemed  teacher,  modest  and  unas- 
suming in  character,  gentle  in  disposition,  with  a  smile 
and  a  kind  word  for  everybody." 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institution, — Mr.  W.  N.  Burt, 
principal,  and  Mrs.  Jessie  B.  Monroe,  formerly  a  teacher 
of  this  Institution,  were  married  at  Flint,  Michigan,  at 
the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  on  the  12th  of  January 
last. 

Wisconshi  School, — The  Delavan  Jiepuhlican  of  Jan- 
uary 14  contains  an  article,  by  Mr.  Warren  Robinson, 
describing  the  fine  new  manual-training  building  recently 
erected  at  a  cost  of  over  $12,000.  In  it  will  be  taught 
forging  and  machine-work,  wood-work,  cooking,  sewing, 
and  art,  and  it  also  contains  the  electric  light  and  power 
plant  of  the  School. 

Utah  School, — The  pupils  have  resumed  the  publica- 
tion of  the  semi-monthly  Eaglet,  which  has  been  sus- 
pended during  the  past  three  years. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Braidwood  in  America. — It  is  known  that  John  Braid- 
wood,  Jr.,  a  grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  Edinburgh 
school,  made  several  attempts  during  the  second  decade 
of  this  century  to  establish  schools  for  the  deaf  in 
America.  He  organized,  or  attempted  to  organize, 
schools  in  Virginia,  at  Baltimore,  and  in  New  York  city. 
His  efforts  in  Virginia  were  generously  aided  by  Col. 
William  Boiling  of  Cobbs,  Goochland  county,  who  had 
two  deaf  brothers  and  a  deaf  sister  educated  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  a  deaf  son  whom,  with  others,  Braidwood 
taught  for  a  time  at  Cobbs  and  at  Manchester,  Virginia ; 
but  these  attempts  all  failed  ignominiously  through  the 
unfaithfulness  of  the  teacher. 
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Mr.  Charles  R.  Ely,  of  Gallaudet  College,  has  recently 
discovered  in  the  correspondence  of  Thomas  Jeflferson 
and  Joseph  G.  Cabell,  relating  to  the  establishment  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,*  the  following  interesting  refer- 
ences to  one  of  Braidwood's  schemes  : 

1.  Letter  of  Joseph  C.  Cabell  to  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Richmond,  l^th  January,  1816. 

*  *  *  The  petition  respecting  the  house  in  Charlottes- 
ville,! Mr.  Maury  and  myself  have  determined  not  to  press  into 
view  until  the  college  gets  well  under  way,  because  its  fate  should 
be  made  dependent  on  the  latter.  A  Mr.  Braidwood,  teacher  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  now  established  at  some  point  on  this 
river  below  the  falls,  would  come  to  Charlottesville  and  estab- 
lish himself  there,  provided  he  could  get  such  a  house  as  Mr. 
Estes'  [the  one  it  was  proposed  to  buy  for  the  academy].  How 
would  it  answer  your  purposes  to  get  an  act  passed  for  a  lottery 
to  purchase  that  house  for  an  establishment  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  as  a  wing  of  Central  College  ?  In  your  answer  it  would 
be  well  to  separate  anything  you  have  to  say  of  a  private 
nature  from  what  it  might  be  well  to  communicate  to  certain 
members. 

2.  Letter  of  Joseph  C.  Cabell  to  Thomas  Jefferson, 

Richmond,  23df  January,  1816. 

*  *  *  It  is  barely  possible  the  General  Assembly  may 
give  something  to  the  Central  College  for  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  I  am  attempting  to  prepare  the  more  liberal  part 
for  an  attempt  at  an  endowment  of  a  professorship  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb.     Thus  far  it  is  well  received,  but  I  may  be  baf- 

***  Early  History  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  as  contained  in  the 
Letters  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Joseph  C.  Cabell,"  Richmond,  1856, 
pp.  44,  46,  and  49. 

t  The  proposed  purchase  of  a  house  was  to  be  for  the  establishment  and 
use  of  an  academy.  The  proposal,  though  favored  at  first,  was  finally 
rejecteii,  lest  it  might  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the  ''Central  Col- 
lege," chartered  in  1816,  which  afterwards  developed  into  the  University 
of  Virginia. 
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fled.  I  have  thought  that  such  a  plan  might  engage  the  affec- 
tions of  the  coldest  members.  Any  suggestions  from  you  on 
this  subject  would  be  thankfully  received. 

3.  Letter  of  Thomas  Jefferson  to  Joseph  C,  Cabell. 

MoNTicELLo,  January  24,  1816. 

*  *  *  I  know  of  no  peculiar  advantage  which  Charlottes- 
ville offers  for  Mr.  Braidwood's  school  of  deaf  and  dumb.  On 
the  contrary,  I  should  think  the  vicinity  of  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment most  favorable  to  it.  I  should  not  like  to  have  it  made 
a  member  of  our  college.  The  objects  of  the  two  institutions 
are  fundamentally  distinct.  The  one  is  science ;  the  other 
mere  charity.  It  would  be  gratuitously  taking  a  mere  boat 
in  tow,  which  may  impede,  but  cannot  aid,  the  motion  of  the 
principal  institution. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  objection  seems  to  have  given  a  death 
blow  to  the  scheme ;  it  is  not  mentioned  again  in  the  cor- 
respondence. 

The  Report  of  the  Olasgoio  Committee. — A  committee 
of  the  directors  of  the  Glasgow  Institution,  consisting  of 
Joseph  Corbett,  D.  D.,  Mr.  William  Mitchell,  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Addison,  have  recently  made  an  investigation  of 
methods  of  instructing  the  deaf,  and  have  published  the 
result  in  a  report  of  24  octavo  pages  (Glasgow,  Decem- 
ber, 1896).  The  Committee  visited  prominent  manual, 
oral,  and  combined-system  schools  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  sent  a  carefully  prepared  circular  of  in- 
quiry to  eminent  instructors,  clergymen,  and  others  who 
are  familiar  with  the  adult  deaf  in  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  the  continent  of  Europe. 

The  special  points  on  which  information  was  desired 
and  guidance  sought  were  these  : 

(1)  The  comparative  value  respectively  of  the  Pure  Oral, 
the  Sign  and  Manual,  and  the  Combined  Systems. 

(2)  The  relative  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  day  classes 
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in  coimeciion  with  public  schools,  as  contrasted  with  institu- 
tions or  homes  in  which  the  pupils  are  lodged  and  boarded  as 
well  as  taoght. 

(3)  The  extent  to  which  the  distinctive  results  achieved  by 
the  Oral  Method  are  of  practical  benefit  to  the  pupils  after 
they  have  left  school;  how  far,  that  is,  they  make  use  of  the 
articulation  and  lip-reading  acquired,  in  their  intercourse  with 
their  families  or  with  society  generally. 

(4)  The  question  whether  it  is  necessary  absolutely  to  pro- 
hilnt  signs,  to  forbid  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet,  and  all 
interooorse  with  children  who  are  being  taught  on  the  silent 
system,  in  order  to  obtain  good  results  on  Oral  lines. 

In  the  schools  visited  the  attention  of  the  Committee, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  best  results  attainable  by  the 
different  methods,  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced classes.  The  tests  usually  applied  they  describe 
thns  : 

The  teacher  selected  a  passage  to  be  read  by  the  scholars, 
the  Committee  being  without  any  knowledge  of  the  subject,  ex- 
cept such  as  was  to  be  gained  by  listening  to  the  pupils.  A 
lesson  in  dictation  was  then  given  by  the  teacher,  to  be  writ- 
ten by  the  class  entirely  from  his  Hps.  Tests  were  applied  to 
bring  out  the  knowledge  of  language  possessed  by  the  scholars, 
and  their  skill  in  composition.  The  members  of  your  Commit- 
tee then  took  the  teacher*8  place,  and  put  questions  to  the 
pupils,  with  a  view  to  discovering  how  far  they  could  read  the 
lips  of  strangers,  and  bold  communication  with  them  by  artic- 
ulate speech.  These  tests,  it  will  be  understood,  are  tolerably 
severe,  but  it  was  thought  they  were  of  the  kind  best  fitted  to 
lead  to  reliable  conclusions. 

The  results  of  these  tests  are  stated  as  follows  : 

In  the  greater  number  of  classes  the  articulation  even  of  ad- 
vanced pupils  when  reading  was  so  indistinct  that  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  make  out  more  than  a  word  or  two  here  and  there. 
The  reading  of  a  few  could  be  followed  with  some  fair  measure 
of  success,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  it  was  possible  to  un- 
derstand nearly  every  word.    In  one  class,  composed  of  children 
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who  had  been  taught  first  on  the  Manual,  and  later  on  the 
Oral  System,  the  results  were  remarkably  good.  With  two  or 
three  of  the  pupils  of  this  class  conversation  was  quite  prac- 
ticable, and  by  the  class  generally  the  dictation  given  by  the 
teacher  was  well  done.  Such  instances,  however,  your  Com- 
mittee are  compelled  to  say,  were  by  no  means  common.  It 
should  also  be  mentioned  that  in  some  cases  the  children  who 
showed  excellent  results  had  not  been  bom  deaf. 

In  some  of  the  day-schools  visited  there  were  occasional  in- 
stances of  exceptional  attainment,  but  the  general  level  of  suc- 
cess, from  the  stand-point  of  Oralism,  was  by  no  means  satis- 
factory, a  fact  that  does  not  necessarily  reflect,  as  it  seems  to 
your  Committee,  on  the  ability  of  the  teachers,  but  can  be 
largely  accounted  for  on  other  grounds  to  which  reference  will 
afterwards  be  made. 

In  conference  with  the  teachers  the  Committee  found  that 
some  of  them  insist  very  emphatically  on  the  necessity,  if  good 
Oral  or  Lip-reading  results  are  to  be  reached,  of  the  entire 
separation  of  the  pupils  from  those  who  are  being  taught  on 
the  Sign  and  Manual  System.  But  the  facts  observed  did  not 
bear  out  their  contention,  since  as  good  articulation  and  lip- 
reading  were  found  in  institutions  where  the  two  methods  are 
followed  side  by  side  as  were  found  in  others  where  pure 
Oralism  is  insisted  on. 

As  between  day-schools  and  boarding-schools,  the  Com- 
mittee found  the  latter  far  preferable.  The  inferiority  of 
the  day-schools  they  ascribe  to  the  difficulty  of  grading 
the  smaller  number  of  pupils,  the  failure  of  parents 
to  second  the  efforts  of  the  teachers,  the  irregularity 
of  attendance,  and  the  poor  food,  clothing,  care,  and 
sanitation  of  the  pupils'  homes.  They  add  that  while 
theoretically  it  seems  advantageous  that  deaf-mutes,  when 
attending  an  ordinary  school,  should  have  the  opportunity 
of  mingling  with  ordinary  children,  it  is  found  practically 
that  this  opportunity  is  very  rarely  taken  advantage  of. 

The  Committee  in  their  report  make  interesting  extracts 
from  the  replies  of  their  correspondents  to  the  questions 
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contained  in  their  circular.  Among  those  quoted  are  Dr. 
Warring  Wilkinson,  Dr.  Job  Williams,  Dr.  Thomas  Gal- 
landet,  Mr.  J.  E.  Ray,  Mr.  C.  W.  Ely.  Mr.  S.  T.  Walker, 
Mr.  H.  C.  Hammond,  Mr.  J.  R.  Dobyns,  Mr.  F.  D,  Clarke, 
and  twelve  American  clergymen.  The  circular  of  inquiry 
was  addressed  also  to  several  prominent  American  advo- 
cates of  the  oral  method,  but  it  seems  that  none  of  these 
replied.  The  answers  received  from  a  few  oralists  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  are  given. 

The  general  conclusions  reached  by  the  Committee  are 
as  follows : 

(1)  That  Oral  teaching  is  of  advantage  as  a  method  of 
education,  fitted  to  stimulate  the  intellectual  life  even  of 
children  who  do  not  make  great  progress  in  articulation  and 
Up-reading ; 

(2)  That  it  is  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  children  who, 
either  under  the  pure  Oral  or  the  Combined  System,  attain 
the  position  of  being  able  to  speak  intelligibly  to  a  stranger 
or  to  read  his  lips  without  difficulty ; 

(3)  That  the  theory  of  teaching  on  pure  Oral  lines,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  signs,  is  rarely  found  practicable,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  where  signs  are  most  rigidly  prohibited  the 
results  have  been  greatly,  if  at  all,  superior  to  those  attained 
under  the  Combined  System.  Exceptional  cases  do  occur, 
but  the  general  rule,  in  the  judgment  of  your  Committee,  is 
as  here  stated ; 

(4)  That  Lip-reading  and  Articulation,  when  fairly  mastered, 
while  appreciated  and  practised  to  some  extent  in  the  family 
circle  and  among  intimate  friends,  are,  as  a  rule,  of  little 
practical  value  so  far  as  regards  the  deaf-mute's  intercourse 
with  society  generally,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  bis  ordinary  work ; 

(5)  That  the  Oral  System  is  of  special  advantage  in  the  case 
of  children  who  are  possessed  of  some  remnants  of  speech  or 
hearing,  which  it  is  manifestly  of  great  importance  to  pre- 
serve and  develop  : 

(6)  That  the  measure  of  success  attending  any  method  of 
deaf-mute  education  is  determined  much  more  largely  than  in 
the  education  of  other  children  by  the  capability  and  character 
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of  the  teacher,  who,  if  he  is  to  do  good  work,  must  be  dis- 
tinguished not  only  by  general  educational  qualifications,  but 
by  a  large  measure  of  patience,  tact,  vivacity,  and  enthusiasm ; 

(7)  That  the  system  of  Institutions  or  Homes,  where  the 
children  are  lodged  and  boarded,  is  unquestionably  better 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  necessities  and  conditions  of  deaf- 
mute  children  than  Day-classes  in  Public  Schools. 

In  view  of  these  conclusions  your  Committee  are  strongly  of 
opinion  that,  in  the  conduct  of  the  Langside  Institution  under 
your  care, — 

The  Combined  System  already  followed  should,  in  its  main 
features,  be  adhered  to.  Advantage,  however,  should  be  taken 
of  the  favorable  conditions  secured  through  the  addition  of 
new  class-rooms  to  develop  lip-reading  and  articulation  more 
systematically  than  has  been  practicable  hitherto. 

No  scholar  should  be  restricted  to  the  Sign  and  Manual 
method  until,  after  fair  and  careful  trial,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  attempt  to  educate  such  scholar  on  Oral  combined 
with  Manual  lines  would  be  injurious  rather  than  beneficial ; 
and  all  practicable  means  should  be  employed  to  preserve  and 
maintain  such  remnants  of  speech  and  hearing  as  any  of  the 
pupils  may  be  possessed  of. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 


T hoi  nan  Arnold, — The  Rev.  Thomas  Arnold,  well  known 
in  Europe  and  America  as  a  prominent  educator  of  the 
deaf,  died  at  his  residence  in  Northampton,  England,  Jan- 
uary 21,  1897,  aged  80.  Mr.  Arnold  began  his  work  as  a 
teacher  of  the  deaf  in  1840  at  the  Yorkshire  Institution, 
then  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Baker.  Two  years 
later  he  was  oflfered  the  position  of  head-master  in  one  of 
the  principal  British  institutions,  but  declined  it  because 
his  conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  become  a  member 
of  the  dominant  church  and  teach  the  creed  required. 
After  pursuing  a  five  years*  course  of  preparatory  study 
he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
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and  filled  pastorates  in  England  and  Australia.  In  1860 
he  became  minister  of  the  Doddridge  Chapel  at  Northamp- 
ton, and  in  that  town  he  resided  until  his  death. 

In  1868  Mr.  Arnold  undertook  the  education  of  a  bright 
deaf  boy  named  Abraham  Farrar,  and  not  only  rendered 
him  proficient  in  speech  and  language,  but  fitted  him  to 
pass  the  Cambridge  University  Local  Examinations  and 
four  years  later  the  Matriculation  examination  of  the 
University  of  London.  Mr.  Farrar  has  since  gained  dis- 
tinction as  a  writer  and  scholar.  This  success  brought 
Mr.  Arnold  applications  from  the  parents  of  other  deaf 
children,  and  he  finally  resigned  his  ministerial  labors  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  a  private  school  for  the 
deaf,  which  he  carried  on  successfully  at  Northampton 
until  his  advancing  years  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from 
active  service. 

Mr.  Arnold  was  an  earnest,  but  not  extreme,  advocate 
of  the  oral  method.  He  was  the  author  of  several  books 
and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  education  of  the  deaf,  and 
a  contributor  to  the  British  Quarterly  lievieic  and  the 
Annals.  The  most  important  of  his  works  is  ''  Education 
of  Deaf-Mutes :  a  Manual  for  Teachers,"  in  two  volumes, 
which  he  wrote  at  the  request  of  the  English  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Deaf. 

An  excellent  sketch  of  Mr.  Arnold,  from  which  most  of 
the  above  details  are  derived,  was  published  in  the  Silent 
Worker  for  September,  1895.  For  the  portrait  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Yolta  Bureau. 


Sign  Naiaes. — We  wish  to  second  the  vigorous  protest 
that  "  D,"  in  the  Silent  Iloosier  for  January  28,  makes 
against  a  barbarous  practice,  which,  we  are  happy  to  be- 
lieve, now  prevails  in  our  schools  much  less  than  it  did  a 
few  decades  ago : 

The  eyes  of  most  deaf  children  are  unusually  (juick  iu  taking 
in  the  features  of  a  new  face — uotiug  esi)ecially  any  marked  or 
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distinctive  items,  and,  having  no  name  for  the  individual,  they 
at  once  associate  the  peculiarity  and  the  person  in  their  mem- 
ory, so  that  ever  after  the  one  serves  to  recall  the  other.  In 
our  schools  if  the  new  anival  has  a  speck,  scar,  or  defect  of 
any  kind  visible,  quickly  move  the  fingers,  and  without  leave 
or  agreement  he  is  christened,  and  forever  after  he  is  the  boy 
with  one  eye, — with  a  scar  on  his  cheek, — a  deformed  nose, — 
red  hair, — cross  eyes ;  or  the  fat  boy, — the  lean  boy, — the  lame 
boy. 

They  cannot  think  of  the  effect  of  this — at  least,  they  do  not. 
In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  these  features  or  defects  have  been 
a  burden  to  their  innocent  possessors.  And  now  as  they  enter 
a  new  community,  it  must  be  terrible  to  have  them  noticed,  and 
so  set  out  publicly  and  persistently. 

The  delicate  little  girl  who  has  cried  often  in  secret  because 
her  hair  is  red  and  not  the  beautiful  brown  she  admires,  finds 
that  hated  feature  is  to  be  hereafter,  with  all  about  her,  her 
name ;  and  the  boy  marked  by  a  birthmark  has  the  attention 
of  every  one  drawn  to  it  by  the  "  sign  "  given  him. 

We  speak  of  such  cases  in  the  hope  of  interesting  teachers 
to  use  influence  to  protect  these  sufferers.  They  should  not 
only  not  take  part  in  such  cruelty,  but  prevent  thoughtless 
pupils  from  doing  it.  This  can  be  done  by  teaching  the 
names  as  soon  as  possible,  and  using  them  constantly. 

To  help  you  to  a  wholesome  appreciation  of  this  matter, 
say  aloud,  as  you  call  your  class,  "  Gome  up,  One-eye,"  "  Stand 
here.  Flat-nose,"  "  Write,  Spottie,"  '*  Hurry  up,  Limpy,"  "  Be 
quiet.  Red-hair,"  "  Come  to  me,  Curly,"  and  test  how  it  sounds. 
You  cannot  test  how  it  must  often  feel. 

If  at  times  there  is  a  seeming  occasion  for  an  individual 
sign,  base  it  if  not  upon  a  beauty  spot,  at  least  upon  one 
which  will  not  suggest  deformity.  We  do  not  know  the 
"  sign  "  of  a  single  pupil  in  our  classes,  and  certainly  should 
not  use  it  if  we  did.  We  consider  the  practice  not  only  un- 
necessary, but  in  many  cases  offensive,  and  shall  rejoice  when 
it  is  discontinued  in  all  our  schools. 

The  editor  of  the  Annals  remembers  well  the  mortifica- 
tion and  pain  he  sometimes  saw  inflicted  upon  deaf  chil- 
dren in  this  way  when,  as  a  child,  he  lived  among  them. 
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One  scene  especially  recurs  \'ividly  to  his  mind  amid 
recoUections  of  more  than  forty  years  ago.  A  beautiful 
girl  from  a  refined  home  had  said  good-bye  to  the  friends 
who  brought  her  to  school,  and  had  borne  that  ordeal 
bravely.  As  she  stood  bewildered  and  embarrassed  in 
her  new  surroundings,  suddenly  all  eyes  were  turned 
upon  her  in  eager  search  for  some  physical  peculiarity 
that  might  serve  as  her  sign  name.  Finally,  one  was  dis- 
covered or  fancied.  Immediately  everybody  began  to 
point  at  her  and  to  make  a  gesture  that  she  could  regard 
only  as  a  sign  of  ridicule.  Her  face  flushed  and  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  What  a  welcome  that  was  for  a  sensi- 
tive child  among  strangers ! 


Der  TaubstumtnenfuArer. — The  publication  of  a  Cath- 
olic periodical  entitled  Der  Taubsiummenfuhrer J  intended 
"  for  the  edification,  instruction,  and  entertainment  of 
adult  deaf-mutes,"  was  begun  last  year  at  Treves,  Prussia. 
It  appears  twice  a  month,  and  is  edited  by  Mr.  J.  Husch- 
ens,  a  teacher  in  the  Treves  Institution,  and  Mr.  Paul 
Rontgen,  a  teacher  in  the  Institution  at  Aix-la-ChapeUe. 
A  feature  of  the  periodical  which  seems  strange  to  Amer- 
ican readers  is  its  marriage  advertisements,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  specimen  : 

A  frugal,  worthy,  good -hearted  Catholic  deaf-mute,  24  years 
of  age,  of  fine  appearance,  engaged  in  a  successful  business, 
and  with  an  inheritance  of  about  4,000  marks,  wishes,  in  order 
to  establish  a  happy  home,  to  enter  into  a  matrimonial  union 
with  a  worthy  Catholic  maiden,  deaf-mute  or  hearing,  from  19 
to  27  years  of  age,  with  property  of  from  five  to  ten  thousand 
marks.  A  widow  without  children  not  objectionable.  Address 
No.  6,  office  of  this  periodical. 


The  Annals  Itufejc. — Au  Index  to  the  Anuah^  volumes 
xxxi-xl,  inclusive,  is  sent  to  subscribers  with  the  present 
number.     Indexes  to  volumes  i-xx  and  to  volumes  xxi-xxx, 
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inclusive,  may  be  obtained  for  50  cents  each,  or  these  two 
Indexes,  bound  together  in  cloth,  for  $1.00.  The  three 
Indexes,  bound  together  in  cloth,  may  be  had  for  $1.50. 


Publications. — Since  the  issue  of  the  last  number  of 
the  Annals^  we  have  received  the  following  publications  : 

GiLLETT,  Philip  G.,  LL.D.  Some  Notable  Benefactors  of 
the  Deaf.  Annual  Address  of  the  President  of  the  American 
Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.:  Western  New  York  Institution  for  Deaf- 
Mutes.     1896.    8vo,  pp.  33. 

WiDD,  Thomas.  A  Brief  History  of  the  Los  Angeles  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Deaf,  and  Interesting  Facts  Relating  to  the  Deaf 
Generally.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.:  Norman  V.  Lewis.  1897.  8vo, 
pp.  48. 

Reports  of  Schools,  published  in  1896 :  Clarke,  Colorado, 
Columbia,  Genoa  (Italy),  New  South  Wales,  North  Carolina 
(Raleigh),  North  Carolina  (Morganton),  Rotterdam  (Nether- 
lands), Sbrocca  (Alessandria,  Italy),  Texas. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Wanted. — By  a  lady  with  some  experience  as  a  teacher, 
a  position  in  a  deaf-mute  school,  or  as  governess  to  a  deaf- 
mute  child.  References  given.  Address  H.  E.,  146  42d 
Street,  New  York  Citv. 
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APRIL,  1897. 

VARIETY  IN  REPETITION. 

It  was  once  my  fortune — not  wholly  my  good  fortune — 
to  live  in  the  house  with  a  Baby  and  his  grown-up  sat- 
ellites. The  child  was  just  beginning  to  comprehend 
and  put  words  together.  His  own  linguistic  eflforts  were 
confined  mostly  to  an  indistinct  but  imperative  "  Auntie, 
play  horse,"  which  marvellous  and  original  combination  of 
words  and  ideas  was  accepted  by  his  satellites  as  giving 
unmistakable  promise  of  future  genius.  Their  continual 
talk  from  morning  till  night  about  the  Baby  was  tiresome 
in  the  extreme.  Their  talk  to  the  Baby,  on  the  other 
hand — when  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  develop- 
ment of  language  and  not  as  the  conversation  of  reason- 
able human  beings — was  valuable  and  suggestive.  One 
familiar  with  both  could  not  fail  to  note  the  advantage  of 
the  hearing  over  the  deaf  child  in  the  matter  of  repetition. 
He  would  also  be  much  struck,  observing  carefully  the 
variety  of  ways  in  which  this  repetition  was  presented. 

For  instance,  one  day — it  was  a  rainy  day  in  the 
country,  and  there  was  no  escape  from  the  infant  Bud- 
dha and  his  worshippers — I  counted  the  word  **  come  " 
addressed  to  the  child  seventeen  times,  "  like  "  fourteen, 
**give  "  ten,  **  kiss  "  tw(4v(',  "  want  "  tw(;nty,  "laii^li  "  four- 
teen, and  "  see  "  thirtv-four. 

The  word  *' stockings  " — he  had  a  prejudice  against  the 
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wearing  of  those  articles — was  repeated  just  twenty-two 
times  in  five  minutes  by  a  member  of  the  family  who  was 
trying  to  persuade  him  to  don  them.  "  Pretty  '*  was  given 
forty-two  times ;  "  gone  away,"  ten ;  "  good,"  sixteehy  and 
"  naughty,"  seven.  I  lost  track  of  "  yes  "  and  "  no  "  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  observation,  also  of  the  petition  **  Tell 
auntie."  This  latter  phrase  must  have  mounted  into  the 
hundreds,  or  even  the  thousands,  I  think.  In  fact,  if  the 
child  had  '*  told  "  each  time  he  was  requested,  his  replies 
would  have  filled  a  book  larger  than  the  Baghat  Vita,  the 
Koran,  and  the  Talmud  combined.  And  this  sort  of  thing 
in  language,  this  varied  repetition  of  words  and  idioms, 
is,  year  after  year,  the  daily  portion  of  every  hearing 
child. 

We  all  know  how  different — ^how  sadly  different — is  the 
case  of  a  deaf  child.  There  is  no  need  of  dwelling  on  the 
fact  that  he  sees  a  word  only  once,  or  not  at  all,  perhaps, 
where  his  more  fortunate  brother  learner  in  language 
hears  it  a  thousand  times. 

The  ratio  of  one  to  a  thousand  is  none  too  great  to  ex- 
press the  difference  between  the  two.  Our  task,  our  sole 
task  as  language  teachers,  is  to  diminish  this  ratio.  If 
we  succeed  in  doing  that,  we  are  good  teachers.  If  we 
fail,  we  are  not  only  poor  teachers,  we  are  criminal  men 
and  women  sinning  against  God*s  little  ones.  Woe  be  unto 
us  if,  through  our  thoughtlessness  or  sloth,  we  put  them 
off  with  the  husks  of  signs  and  barren  text-books  when 
we  should  be  giving  them  the  living  bread  of  language. 

The  necessity  and  value  of  repetition  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged. The  necessity  and  value  of  ruriety  in  that 
repetition  is  neither  practised  nor  acknowledged  so  gen- 
erally as  it  should  be.  The  reasons  for  this  are  various. 
First,  and  most  serious  perhaps,  as  standing  in  the  way 
of  progress  is  the  deep-seated,  lialf-uneonKcious  preju- 
dice which  some  of  us  older  teachers  cherish  against  the 
**  new  education."     We  suspect  it  as  hicking  in  thorough- 
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ness,  that  fetish  of  last  century's  school-master,  ignoring 
the  fact  that,  in  language,  fluency  and  comprehension, 
not  thoroughness,  are,  par  excellence,  the  ends  to  be  de- 
sired. But,  whether  we  approve  it  or  not,  the  new  educa- 
tion has  come  to  stay.  Those  who  have  watched  the 
signs  of  the  times  for  the  past  decade  know  that  the  old 
order  is  forever  overthrown,  and  that  the  new,  founded 
upon  sound  psychological  principles,  already  holds  sure 
possession  of  the  field.  Some  of  us,  perhaps,  are  not 
quite  aware  of  all  that  has  happened  educationally  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years.  We  are,  more's  the  pity,  a  little  out 
of  the  general  current.  But  the  flood-tide  is  bound  to  * 
reach  us  before  long  and  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  do 
one  of  two  things.  We  must  either  study  the  new  educa- 
tion, apply  its  principles  to  our  own  line  of  work,  and  go 
with  the  great  stream  of  modern  pedagogic  thought,  or 
we  must  allow  ourselves,  and  that  very  soon,  to  be  set 
aside  and  superseded  by  younger  men  and  women  trained 
in  the  principles  of  the  new  school. 

It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  more  teachers  of  the  deaf 
do  not  attend  general  educational  conventions.  A  great 
meeting  like  the  one  at  Saratoga  last  summer  is  full  of 
suggestion  and  help  for  us.  It  is  also  a  pity  that  we  do 
not  read  more  in  this  connection.  Nothing  could  be  more 
valuable  than  the  Beport  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  the 
Report  each  year  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  pub- 
lished lectures,  etc.,  etc.,  without  end.  The  series  of  ar- 
ticles upon  education  by  Dr.  Rice  in  the  Forum  is  quite 
as  valuable  for  us  as  for  teachers  of  hearing  schools. 
Perhaps  the  one  thing— and  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  mentioning  it  a  second  time — which  most  perfectly 
embodies  the  spirit  of  the  new  education  is  the  model 
primary  school  under  the  auspices  of  Chicago  University. 
It  is  an  experiment  wliich  cannot  be  too  highly  praised  or 
too  closely  studied.  Would  tliat  some  millionaire  inter- 
ested  in  the  deaf  might  establish  a  similar  school  for  our 
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little  ones.  Another  thing  we  might  profitably  do  is  to 
visit  hearing  schools  oftener  than  we  do.  Only  a  few  of 
the  elect  among  us — usually  the  articulation,  not  the  lan- 
guage teachers — are  privileged  now  and  then  to  make  a 
tour  of  different  institutions  for  purposes  of  comparison 
and  improvement.  But  every  school  might  well  allow 
each  teacher  one  half  day  out  of  every  term  to  visit  one  or 
more  of  the  hearing  schools  in  the  neighborhood. 

To  return  'to  the  question  of  thoroughness  in  review. 
It  was  the  old  way  to  let  a  class  go  ''  through  *'  a  certain 
book  ;  then  to  turn  back  to  the  beginning  and  go  straight 
through  it  again  and  again  until  its  contents  were  mas- 
tered by  the  dullest  pupil  in  the  class.  The  sufferings  of 
the  brighter  spirits  during  this  unnatural  and  painful 
process  may  be  easily  imagined  and  need  not  here  be 
dwelt  upon.  The  new,  and  as  some  believe,  the  better 
method  of  review  is  to  seize  upon  the  salient  points,  the 
chief  idioms,  the  hard  constructions  of  the  book  or  orig- 
inal task,  and  with  careful  foresight  to  embody  these  in 
new  lessons  upon  a  dozen  or  more  different  subject!^.  It 
is  only  in  some  such  way  as  this  that  we  can  secure  that 
mental  alertness  so  necessary  to  the  quick  comprehension 
and  the  ready  use  of  language. 

We  have  all  seen  deaf  children  kept  term  after  term  on 
journals  or  action  work  until  their  class-room  productions 
were  nearly  perfect.  We  have  also  seen,  too,  those  same 
routine-bred  children  entirely  bewildered,  helpless,  and 
aghast  at  being  called  upon  to  carry  on  a  written  conver- 
sation with  a  chance  visitor.  The  idioms  and  phrases, 
the  verbs  and  pronouns  which  had  become  nearly  auto- 
matic in  their  school-room  exercises  seemed  here  to  be 
quite  forgotten.  Why  ?  Simply  because,  having  been  used 
in  one  connection  only,  they  had  never  really  been  assimi- 
lated. The  minds  of  the  children  had  not  been  properly 
trained.  There  was  no  mental  a^ijility.  They  had  had  no 
practice  in  making  quick  transitions  in  thought — in  jump- 
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iug  at  a  bound,  like  hearing  children,  from  one  subject  to 
another.  Only  through  variety  in  its  use  and  presenta- 
tion does  language  become  a  living  thing.  Every  one  who 
has  gained  an  approximately  fluent  use  of  a  foreign  tongue 
knows  that.  And  just  here  comes  in  a  trouble  which 
might,  and  at  no  very  distant  day  will,  be  remedied.  Some 
of  our  teachers  have  no  such  personal  experience.  They 
have  never  passed  through  the  struggle  of  acquiring  the 
practical  use  of  a  foreign  language,  and  have,  therefore, 
no  business  to  be  in  the  profession  at  all.  The  remedy 
lies  in  their  own  hands ;  and,  if  they  are  too  indolent  to 
seek  it,  they  should  go  into  something  where  the  lack  of 
such  experience  will  work  less  harm  than  in  the  education 
of  the  deaf. 

This  matter  of  laziness — mental  laziness  I  mean — is 
another  less  worthy  reason  why  we  cling  to  the  old  narrow 
way  of  teaching.  To  design  constantly  new  lessons  which 
shall  embody  old  principles  means  much  hard  thinking 
for  the  teacher,  and  most  people — especially  people  who 
have  settled  into  ruts — hate  to  think.  It  means  a  clear, 
well-defined  unity  in  the  teacher's  mind — a  unity  secured 
by  diversity.  Without  this  unity  in  the  teacher's  thought 
and  plan  the  natural  method  is  likely  to  work  destruction. 
Hap-hazard  natural-method  teaching  has  ruined  the  lan- 
guage of  many  a  class. 

Variety  in  language-work  also  means  another  hard  thing  ; 
and  that  is  stricter  discipline  ;  for  a  new  subject  always 
excites  the  children,  making  them  lively  and  consequently 
harder  to  manage.  By  the  way,  if  one  doubts  the  value 
of  variety  as  a  mental  stimulant,  or  nutrient  rather,  let  him 
honestly  compare  the  children  of  two  classes,  taught  by  the 
two  opposing  methods.  In  one  they  are  dull,  heavy,  list- 
less in  face  and  manner.  Often  they  appear  obstinate  in 
character.  They  seem  always  to  scuff  mentally  as  they  are 
usually  allowed  to  do  physically.  In  the  otber  they  are  all 
alive,  eager  and  alert,  interested  in  every  thing  on  earth,  the 
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heavens  above  the  earth,  and  the  waters  under  the  earth. 
The  cock-sure  confidence  of  each  member  of  the  class 
that,  unaided,  he  is  quite  capable  of  managing  the  entire 
universe  is  sometimes  wearing,  but  is,  on  the  whole,  pref- 
erable to  the  stolidity  of  the  former  class.  In  any  emer- 
gency of  life  it  is  the  children  of  the  latter  class  who  always 
come  out  ahead.  Variety  in  language-work  involves,  too, 
an  almost  incredible  amount  of  writing  on  the  teacher's 
part,  for  the  text-book  which  will  exactly  fit  your  class  has 
never  yet  been  written. 

A  description  of  one  series  of  unexpected  lessons  and 
the  circumstances  out  of  which  they  arose  may  be  of 
some  slight  interest  to  teachers  working  with  a  similar 
grade — from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  year.  The  Christmas 
holidays  were  over,  and,  barring  the  remotely  cheerful 
prospect  that  we  should  "  all  go  home  in  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  days,"  there  was  nothing  of  special  in- 
terest in  sight.  It  had  been  atrociously  bad  weather, 
and  the  steam  of  youthful  spirits  confined  within  doors 
had  turned  to  mischief  and  discontent.  Action  work 
palled.  Putting  the  green  book  on  the  radiator  was  no 
longer  felt  to  confer  distinction  upon  the  chief  actor  in 
that  interesting  little  drama.  It  was  the  same  way  with 
daily  journals.  Oral  statements  to  the  effect  that  "  Miss 
G.  went  to  the  city,"  or  that  '*  Mr.  H.  did  not  ride  on 
his  bicycle,"  though  still  affecting  the  average  visitor 
to  tears,  had  ceased  to  excite  the  class.  Pictures  no 
longer  allured,  articles  of  wearing  apparel  were  now  rec- 
ognized and  correctly  labelled  by  the  meanest  intellect  in 
the  class,  although  an  occasional  *'  The  man  has  a  head 
on "  showed  that  idioms  had  not,  perhaps,  been  fully 
mastered.  There  had  been  a  mild  outburst  of  patriotism 
over  a  set  of  lessons  upon  eminent  Americans,  but  the 
eminent  Americans  gave  out  sooner  than  one  would  have 
expected,  and  the  class  had  again  relapsed  into  ennui  and 
mischief.     It  was   then   that  the  following  lessons  were 
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planned.  Their  success  has  been  gratifying  beyond  ex- 
pectation. 

One  morning  when  the  children  came  into  school  they 
foond  upon  the  table  fourteen  five-inch  flower-pots  fiUed 
with  earth.  After  some  preliminary  written,  spelled,  and 
spoken  ccmTersation  npon  the  subject  of  flower-pots  in 
general  and  these  flower-pots  in  particular,  a  plate  of 
seeds  was  produced.  These  seeds  were  chosen  not  be- 
cause of  special  fitness  for  the  work  in  hand,  but  merely 
for  the  good  and  economical  reason  that  they  could  be 
had  for  nothing.  * 

The  names  of  these  seeds — nasturtiums,  poppies,  pansies, 
and  corn-flowers — were  written  upon  the  black-board. 
Pictures  of  their  blossoms,  gorgeous  to  behold,  and  en- 
larged after  the  seductive  manner  of  seed  catalc^ues,  were 
exhibited  and  much  admired.  The  three  common  names 
applied  to  the  corn-flower  were  given,  and  each  child  was 
asked  to  select  the  one  name  he  preferred,  giving  his  rea- 
son for  such  choice.  The  fact  of  its  being  the  national 
flower  of  Germany  was  dwelt  upon,  and  the  story  of  its 
connection  with  old  Emperor  William's  childhood  was 
told.  The  familiar  photograph  from  the  painting  of 
Queen  Liouise  was  also  shown  and,  later,  I  found,  used 
as  a  tableau  in  the  play-room.* 

To  exercise  the  imagination  a  little  the  use  of  poppy- 
seed  heads  as  pepper-casters  for  a  doIFs  tea-table  was 
suggested.  For  the  same  purpose  a  purple  and  yellow 
pansy  was  picked  to  pieces  in  order  that  the  children 
might  see  the  cruel  royal  step-mother  sitting  on  two  chairs, 
the  two  scornful  step-sisters  in  cloth  of  gold,  each  furnished 
with  a  chair  apiece,  and,  way  down  below,  the  two  right- 
ful princesses  in  dingy  purple  obliged  to  sit  together  on 
one  chair.  Shouts  of  laughter  greeted  the  discovery  of 
the  poor  old  king  sitting  down  cellar  on  a  stool  with  his 
feet  in  a  pail  of  hot  water.  All  this,  I  grant,  was,  viewed 
from  the  Gradgrind  standpoint,  something  of  a  digression 
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fully  counted  for  her  the  new  leaves  that  had  appeared 
since  her  illness.  Then,  replacing  it,  he  assured  her  that 
he  would  continue  taking  care  of  it  until  her  return  to 
school.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  himself  could  not  have  per- 
formed the  little  act  more  gracefully. 

Another  day  I  was  suddenly  startled  by  loud  sobs  from 
a  little  girl  who  had  never,  during  her  two  years  in  my 
room,  cried  before.  I  hastened  to  her  side,  more  moved 
than  usual  by  the  sight  of  tears,  to  ascertain  the  cause. 
''  C  has  break  my  plant,"  she  gasped,  pointing  to  the 
window.  I  turned,  expecting  to  see  a  wreck,  but  was  sur- 
prised to  find  only  a  single  leaf  of  a  flourishing  nasturtium 
hanging  limp  and  helpless  from  its  stem.  C,  in  examin- 
ing his  own  plant,  had  somewhat  roughly  br^ished  against 
hers,  and  she  thought  its  growth  was  stopped  forever.  A 
glimpse  like  that  into  the  heart  of  a  child  makes  one  feel 
very  strongly  that  every  institution  should  provide  a  gar- 
den for  its  pupils.  A  little,  even  an  unsightly,  plot  of 
ground  owned,  planted,  and  cared  for  by  the  children 
themselves  would  be  of  more  real  worth  than  all  the  vel- 
vety lawns  and  geometrical  flower-beds  in  creation. 

The  following  list  of  exercises  by  which  school-room 
work  may  be  varied  has  sometimes  proved  valuable  to 
new  teachers : 

One  thing  which  we  should  have  daily  year  after  year  in 
every  grade : 

Conversation,  remarks,  and  suggestions  embodying  new 
language,  written  unexpectedly  upon  the  black-board  and  left 
there  as  long  as  possible. 

Exercises  which  we  must  have  frequently  in  all  younger 
grades : 

(«)  Journal :  For  practice  in  the  past  tense,  also  to  enable 
the  children  to  express  what  they  want  to  say  about  every-day 
matters. 

{J))  Description  of  pictures  and  objects:  For  drill  in  the 
present  tense  and  to  encourage  careful  observation. 

(^•)  Story  and  reproduction  :  To  jj^ive  j)upiLs  a  olmnce  to  use 
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langaage  not  preTiouslj  memorized  and  io  cultivate  the  imag- 
ination. 

Occasional  Exercises. 

1.  Letters. 

2.  Verb-drill :  Changing  affirmative  sentences  to  the  inter- 
rogative form  and  vice  versa.     Filling  out  of  blanks,  etc. 

3.  All  the  expedients  suggested  by  Miss  Moffat  in  her  val- 
uable "Paragraphs.^*  For  practical,  original  work  nothing 
more  valuable  has  ever  been  given. 

4.  Lessons  on  manners. 

5.  Lessons  on  simple  astronomy:  finding  the  north  star, 
Oreat  Bear,  etc. 

6.  Elementary  lessons  in  other  sciences. 

7.  Current  topics. 

8.  Explanation  and  memorizing  of  a  poem  every  now  and 
t}ien. 

9.  Historical  places. 

10.  Historical  persons. 

11.  Gbeat  historical  events. 

12.  Places  of  interest  near  the  school. 

13.  Lessons  about  Indians  and  Gypsies. 

14.  Stories  of  the  sea. 

15.  Stories  of  the  mountains. 

16.  Stories  of  the  desert. 

17.  Kindness  to  animals. 

18.  Language  connected  with  special  occasions — weddings, 
funerals,  etc. 

19.  Building  a  house.     Let  each  child  make  a  plan. 

20.  Furnishing  a  house  room  by  room. 

21.  Buying  a  wardrobe. 

22.  Shopping  dialogues. 

23.  Miscellaneous  questions  asked  unexpectedly. 

24.  General  conversation  upon  a  special  topic — spelled  or 
spoken  first  perhaps,  but  always  left  written  upon  the  black- 
board. 

25.  Things  I  like.  Let  each  child  write  on  this  subject, 
giving  reasons  for  preference.  "  Things  I  don't  like  "  may  be 
taken  in  the  same  way. 
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As  has  been  already  hinted,  the  main  value  of  variety 
in  repetition  is  to  be  found  not  in  its  effect  on  language 
alone,  but  in  its  greater,  undoubted  influence  upon 
character. 

Nothing  is  more  offensive  than  the  attitude  of  those 
people  who  appear  to  regard  the  deaf  as  already  consti- 
tuting '*  a  special  variety  of  the  human  race  " — a  variety  to 
be  discussed,  criticised,  and  educationally  disposed  of 
without  the  consent  or  approval  of  the  persons  most  inter- 
ested, namely,  the  deaf  themselves.  But,  while  all  this 
is  wrong,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  any  physical  limita- 
tion is  likely  to  produce  and  foster  certain  tendencies,  or 
habits  rather,  of  mind  and  action.  For  instance,  a  con- 
firmed dyspeptic  is  not  likely  to  feel  any  great  enthusiasm 
upon  the  subject  of  dinner  parties,  although  both  circum- 
stances and  duty  may  occasionally  compel  his  acceptance 
of  invitations  to  certain  Barmecide  feasts.  In  the  same 
way  a  deaf  person  comfortably  situated  in  an  environ- 
ment where  he  feels  himself  at  home  is  often  quite  un- 
willing to  make  a  change  which  would  perhaps  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  him  both  from  a  material  and  a  moral 
standpoint. 

Again,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  necessary  routine 
of  Institution  life  tends  to  narrowness — to  the  settling 
into  ruts  both  of  thought  and  action.  To  guard  against 
these  dangers  is  our  duty.  As  a  preventive  measure 
there  is,  I  believe,  nothing  more  effective  than  constant 
variety  in  repetition  throughout  an  entire  school  course. 

SARAH  H.  PORTER, 
litHtrurUtr  in  tfie  Kendall  School^  WoHhington,  D.  (\ 


ILLEGITIMATE  UNIONS. 

In  the  course  of  the  Inquiry  concerning  the  Marriages 
of  the  Deaf  some  records  of  illegitimate  unions,  one  or 
both  of  the  partners  being  deaf,  came  into  my  hands.  It 
did  not  seem  proper  to  give  these  unions  a  place  among 
honorable  marriage  records,  and  they  were  therefore  not 
included  in  the  marriage  statistics  that  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Animls  during  the  past  year  ;  but  as  a  large 
proportion  of  them  resulted  in  deaf  offspring,  I  do  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  ignore  them  altogether. 

It  appears  from  such  statistics  of  European  countries 
as  have  been  published  that  illegitimate  unions  among 
the  deaf  are  far  more  frequent  in  Europe  than  America. 
According  to  a  table  compiled  by  Dr.  Mygind,  out  of  409 
unions  of  deaf  persons  in  Pomerania,  Erfurt,  Saxony, 
Denmark,  and  Mecklenburg,  102,  or  about  25  per  cent., 
were  illegitimate  unions.*  The  number  of  such  unions  in 
America  of  which  I  have  received  information  is  12,  which 
is  about  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
of  unions  reported  (4,483).  It  is  not  supposed  that  these 
12  constitute  all  the  illegitimate  unions  of  deaf  persons 
that  have  taken  place  in  America,  but  I  am  confident  that 
the  percentage  of  such  unions  in  this  country  does  not 
even  remotely  approximate  the  enormous  percentage  in- 
dicated by  Dr.  Mygind*s  table. 

The  number  of  partners  in  these  12  unions,  so  far  as 
appears  from  the  records,  was  23.  Of  these,  11  were  deaf 
women,  4  were  deaf  men,  4  were  hearing  men,  and  4  were 
men  unreported  whether  deaf  or  hearing.  Three  of  the 
11  women  were  probably  uneducated,  having  never  at- 
tended any  school  for  the  deaf.     Of  one  of  the  unions  I 

•  H.  My(»ini),  *'  Deaf-Miitism,"  Loudon,  1H94,  p.  47.  lu  all  these 
illegitiiuato  utiious  the  male  partner  wan  a  hearing  person.  Of  316  unions 
iu  \vhi<'h  one  of  the  partners  was  deaf  and  lh«'  other  a  hearing  person, 
102,  or  about  32  per  cent.,  were  illegitiniat*;  unions. 
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have  no  information  with  respect  to  oflFspring  resulting 
therefrom.  The  number  of  children  reported  as  born 
from  the  11  remaining  unions  was  18. 

Regarding  the  11  unions  of  which  the  results  are  re- 
ported, the  following  table  shows  the  number  and  per- 
centage of  them  that  resulted  in  deaf  offspring  (with  or 
without  other  offspring) : 

Table  A. 


Illegitimate  unious. 


One  or  both  partners  deaf. 


Number 

of 
unions. 


11 


Unions  besultino  in 

DEAF  offspring. 


Number. 


Percent'e. 


63.636 


Regarding  the  children  born  from  these  unions,   we 
have  : 

Table  B. 


Children  bom  of  iUegitimate  unions. 


Number.     Percent'e. 


Deaf  children ,  7 

Hearing  children I         11 

Total '        18 


38.888 
61.112 

100.000 


The  totals  of  these  statistics  of  illegitimate  unions  are 
too  small  to  afford  a  basis  for  trustworthy  conclusions, 
and  we  need  not  pursue  the  inquiry  concerning  them  fur- 
ther ;  but  the  very  large  percentage  of  such  unions  result- 
ing in  deaf  offspring  and  of  deaf  children  born  therefrom, 
as  compared  with  the  results  of  marriages,  calls  for  some 
remark,  especially  as  a  similar  disparity  between  the  re- 
sults of  illegitimate  unious  and  of  marriages  appears  in 
the  European  statistics  compiled  by  Dr.  Mygind  above 
mentioned.  In  the  latter  the  percentages  of  illegitimate 
unions  resulting  in  deaf  offspring  and  of  deaf  children  born 
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therefrom  are  about  twice  as  high  as  the  corresponding 
percentages  from  the  marriages  reported.  Dr.  Mygind 
remarks  that  this  is  '^  a  circumstance  which  can  scarcely  be 
accidental,"*  hut  he  suggests  no  explanation  of  it.  In  the 
absence  of  any  apparent  reason  why  illegitimate  unions 
should  be  more  liable  than  marriages  to  result  in  deaf 
offspring,  it  seems  probable  that  neither  in  Europe  nor 
America  are  the  whole  number  of  such  unions,  nor  all  of 
their  results,  reported.  Those  resulting  in  deaf  children 
are  likely  to  be  reported,  because  the  sending  of  the  chil- 
dren to  schools  for  the  deaf  to  be  educated  brings  to  light 
the  fact  of  their  existence,  while,  in  America  at  least,  those 
without  offspring,  and  those  resulting  only  in  hearing  off- 
spring, are  not  likely  to  be  reported.  The  percentages 
of  illegitimate  unions  of  deaf  persons  resulting  in  deaf 
offspring,  and  of  deaf  children  born  therefrom,  therefore, 
are  probably  not  actually  as  large  as  they  appear  in  the 
above  tables.     Perhaps   they  are  really   no  larger  than 

those  of  marriages 

E.  A.  F. 

THE  THIRD  YEAR'S  WORK.— Ill.t 

III.  Geoguaphy. 

It  may  seem  to  some  teachers  too  early  to  begin  the 
study  of  geography,  but,  in  teaching  the  deaf,  this  study 
is  of  great  importance  as  a  language  lesson.  Many  of  its 
fundamental  ideas — such  as  water,  land,  stream,  river,  hill, 
city,  town,  etc.,  etc. — are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  that 
much  which  you  will  teach  in  this  study  will  be  of  the 
very  greatest  use  in  their  every-day  language. 

The  teacher  should  be  supplied  with  a  flat  table  at 
least   two   and  a  half  by  four   foet,  on   which   should    be 

•  H.  Myoini),  htc.  cit.y  p.  48. 

+  Continnetl  from  tb«*  Fe])rujiry  iiumher  of  tlie  AnmiU,  paj^e  83. 
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fastened  with  thumb-tacks  a  stout  piece  of  manilla  paper, 
entirely  covering  the  whole  top.  In  addition,  there 
should  be  provided  a  number  of  toy  houses,  trees,  fences, 
etc.  The  smaller  these  are  the  better.  If  they  cannot 
be  bought,  they  may  be  made  of  paper,  etc. 

The  first  lesson  should  be  given  as  a  game,  and  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  talking  should  be  done  by  writing 
or  spelling.  Ask  the  pupils  if  they  would  like  to  build  a 
town,  or  a  village,  or  a  school  for  the  deaf,  or  anything 
of  that  sort.  I  think  an  imaginary  village  is  best  to  begin 
with.  "  Whose  house  shall  we  build  first  ? "  Take  a 
house,  or  let  one  of  the  children  take  one,  and  write  the 
name  on  it,  "  Mr.  Smith's  house,"  or  *'  Emma's  house." 
"  Where  shall  we  put  it  ?  " 

Manage  so  as  to  have  the  sides  of  the  house  parallel 
with  the  sides  of  the  table.  Ask  questions  :  "  What  is  in 
front  of  the  house  ? "  "  What  is  around  the  yard  ?  " 
"  What  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  ?  "  "  How  far 
does  the  street  extend  ? "  "  What  is  the  name  of  the 
street?"  "What  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  street?" 
"  What  other  streets  cross  this  street  ?  "  **  Where  is  the 
corner  ?  "  "  Where  is  the  Methodist  Church  ?  "  "  Where 
is  the  grocery  store  ?  "  "  Where  is  John's  house  ?  '' 
**  What  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  ?  "  It  may  be 
that  many  of  these  questions,  as  spelled  or  written,  are 
not  understood  by  the  class,  but,  by  pointing  and  showing 
on  the  table,  most  of  tliem  will  be.  As  you  get  the 
answers  to  eacli  one,  have  the  houses,  fences,  etc.,  put  on 
the  table  in  their  ])roper  places.  The  streets  may  be 
marked  with  a  lead  pencil ;  so  may  any  streams  of  water 
you  wish  to  show  ;  while  hills  or  mountains  may  be  made 
of  coarse  dry  sand  and  line  gravel. 

Manage  your  lesson  so  that  you  will  have  to  stop  be- 
fore you  finish  half  the  tliiiif^s  that  the  children  wish  to 
build.  Toll  them  that  if  you  leave  the  thinj^s  where  they 
are  they  will   get  kuocked  about  aud  lost,  and  if  you  put 
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them  away  it  will  all  have  to  be  done  over,  and  they  can 
never  again  get  them  just  as  they  are.  Suggest  that  a 
lead-pencil  mark  be  made  around  each  of  the  toy  houses, 
trees,  etc.,  before  they  are  taken  oflF  the  paper,  and  that 
the  name  of  the  thing  be  written  on  the  place  where  it 
stood.  Let  them  do  this  themselves,  urging  neatness  in 
marking  and  writing. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  next  lesson  or  play,  let  them 
find  the  labelled  houses,  etc.,  and  place  each  one  where  it 
belongs. 

When  you  have  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  the  first 
piece  of  paper,  draw  a  border  around  it  and  give  it  a 
name.  If  you  wish,  you  may  add  a  few  finishing  touches, 
such  as  to  shade  the  hills,  paint  the  rivers  blue,  the  trees 
and  gardens  green,  etc.,  etc.  Then  tell  them  that  such  a 
drawing  is  called  a  map.  Write  "  Map  of "  before  the 
name  you  have  given  it,  and  hang  the  whole  paper  on  the 
wall. 

For  other  exercises,  you  may,  in  the  same  way,  have 
your  pupils  build  imaginary  farms,  gardens,  play-grounds, 
etc.,  such  as  the  facts  that  they  are  built  on  paper,  and 
that  you  wish  to  preserve  a  mark  showing  where  each 
thing  is,  will  allow. 

For  a  more  advanced  lesson,  you  may  try  to  reproduce 
as  exactly  as  possible  some  small  piece  of  ground,  which 
the  children  know  well,  with  its  buildings,  fences,  etc.;  but 
if  you  do  this,  do  not  be  too  ambitious,  but  choose  a  very 
small  piece  with  few  difficulties.  I  would  hardly  advise 
this  exercise  unless  your  children  take  very  readily  to  it ; 
for  if  you  make  the  attem])t  and  fail,  it  will  do  more  harm 
than  good.  Do  this,  as  you  did  before,  by  building  on  the 
paper  and  drawing  around  the  different  objects.  Do  not 
try  to  get  exact  representations,  but  do  strive  to  keep  rela- 
tive distances  and  directions. 

A  still  farther  ^advance,  and  one  which  you  will  find 
very  interesting  to  your  children,  will  be  to  make  a  sketch 
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map  of  one  of  your  walks.  Select  some  straight  piece  of 
road  or  street,  without  too  mauy  objects  on  it.  Let  each 
child  have  a  lead  pencil,  and  a  pad  with  two  lines,  one 
for  each  side  of  the  road,  ruled  down  the  middle  of  it. 

Take  them  to  the  beginning  of  your  selected  walk,  and 
make  each  of  them  hold  his  pad  in  front  of  him,  as  he 
faces  the  way  you  are  going.  Tell  them  that  the  two  lines 
on  the  pad  are  the  two  sides  of  the  road.  You  are  going 
to  walk  along  the  road  and  make  a  map  of  all  you  see. 
Everything  they  see  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road 
must  be  put  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  pad  ;  and  every- 
thing on  the  left-hand  side,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
pad.  Have  them  make  a  mark  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
paper  and  write  "  Began  here."  Make  conventional  signs 
for  any  objects  that  are  on  either  side  at  the  starting 
point  and  write  their  names.  Do  not  let  them  put  down 
anything  till  they  come  to  it,  and  have  some  sort  of  a  mark 
drawn  to  represent  each  thing,  besides  writing  its  name. 
Tell  them  it  does  not  matter  where  they  write  the  names, 
but  the  things  drawn  must  be  as  nearly  as  possible  where 
they  really  are.  Walk  along  till  you  come  to  something, 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  then  all  stop,  get  the  pads  in  the 
right  position,  draw  it,  and  write  its  name.  Of  course 
you  will  have  a  pad  and  keep  notes  too.  At  first  you  will 
have  to  do  this  and  let  the  children  look  on,  or  copy  your 
sketch,  but  they  will  very  soon  cateli  the  idea,  and  will 
soon  need  restraining  instead  of  urging.  If  you  have  never 
had  any  experience  in  this  kind  of  work,  it  will  be  a  good 
plan  for  you  to  take  the  walk  alone,  before  you  take  the 
class,  and  take  notes  so  that  vou  can  have  some  idea  of 
the  proportion  of  your  map,  and  can  suggest  to  your 
pupils  about  how  much  papc^r  they  can  allow  for  each 
object.  If  you  have  not  done  this,  make  each  one  as 
small  as  you  can,  witli  clearness. 

When  you  have  jLijoue  as  far  as  you  wish  (and  romember 
that  at   first  you  must   confine  yourself   to  a  straight   or 
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lmo3t  striiight  roiul)  axk 
Dme.  Tlia  probiibility  is 
liey  liftve  not  the  sliglitost 
■e  ju»t  as  willing  to  eull 
iiudrud  luileH,  as  a  lialf  u 
.ill  lmvpt..t.-!l  tlu'm.  L. 
re,  and  write:  "We  tnim 


the  pH])i!H  liow  fur  they  have 
that  none  of  them  kuovv — that 
idea — that  moat  of  them  would 
tli<'  distaiK-i!  six  inches,  or  n 
ir  a  miarter  nf  a  mile,  ami  you 
't  thcin  iiKike  a  mark  where  you 
;(1  round  here."     lietweeu  this 
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mark  and  fche  one  where  you  began,  draw  a  line,  and  write 
on  it  the  distance  you  give  them. 

Of  course  you  will  have  to  show  them  what  to  do  again 
and  again.  Tou  will  have  to  correct  mistakes ;  you  will 
have  to  tell  them  not  to  make  the  cow-shed  bigger  than 
the  corn-field ;  you  will  have  to  show  objects  in  plain 
sight ;  and  very  often  you  will  find  the  same  thing  down 
twice,  or  even  on  opposite  sides  of  the  road ;  but  do  not 
be  discouraged, — the  first  field-notes  taken  by  young  men 
in  college  are  not  always  faultless.  The  point  you  must 
strive  for  is  to  get  everything  you  see,  on  the  paper,  in 
proper  sequence,  and  in  some  proportion  to  its  size. 
Though  at  first  some  of  the  pupils  will  be  hard  to  start, 
they  will  catch  the  idea  much  quicker  than  you  would 
think. 

After  you  have  reached  your  turning  point,  have  your 
pupils  turn  their  maps  round,  taking  next  to  them  what 
was  the  top,  and  show  that  the  different  things  that  they 
have  marked  down  are  all  in  their  proper  relations  to 
them,  and  to  each  other,  as  they  go  back.  Ask  them  as 
they  pass  one,  what  will  come  next,  and  make  them  find 
out  on  the  map. 

Preserve  these  sketch  maps,  and  at  some  convenient 
time  in  school  have  them  make  as  nice  a  map  as  they 
can  from  this  rough  drawing.  Have  this  neatly  lettered, 
and  the  different  objects  on  it  shown  by  different  marks, 
or,  if  you  have  water  colors,  by  different  colors.  Spend 
some  time  on  this  redrawing,  and  have  the  new  maps  as 
neat  as  it  is  possible  for  the  children  to  make  them. 

If  your  class  take  readily  to  this  exercise,  and  soon 
become  fairly  expert  at  it,  you  may  take  up  some  of  the 
exercises  given  in  the  next  year's  course  ;  but  do  not  try, 
for  a  long  time  yet,  to  have  them  draw  maps  of  any  con- 
siderable width  of  country,  or  of  crooked  roads,  as  these 
things  can  only  be  done  by  persons  having  considerable 
skill  in  drawing,  or  by  scale-drawing  from   careful   meas- 
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nrements.  If  your  pupils  try  it,  they  will  be  almost  sure 
to  become  confused  and  discouraged.  Our  intention  has 
not  been  to  get  maps  of  the  country,  but  to  build  up 
ideas  of  how  a  map  is  made  and  used,  and  to  make  these 
ideas  very  vivid.  They  need  still  farther  development, 
which  will  be  given  by  next  year's  work. 

Now  we  will  begin  to  teach  the  use  of  maps  for  finding 
our  way  in  an  unknown  country  and  knowing  what  is 
there.  Take  a  walk  without  the  children,  and  make  a 
map  of  it  in  the  same  way,  putting  in  everything  that 
you  think  will  interest  them.  Take  this  to  school  and 
write  an  account  of  a  walk  that  you  are  going  to  take  to- 
morrow or  next  week,  and  refer  constantly  to  the  map  in 
this.  Let  them  copy  this  account  of  the  walk,  and  take 
their  copies  and  the  map  with  you  when  you  take  the 
walk.  Follow  the  map  and  point  out  everything  there  is 
on  it  as  you  come  to  it.  Tou  can  arouse  tremendous  en- 
thusiasm in  this  way. 

IV.  Penmanship. 

Probably  every  school  has  a  regular  system  of  penman- 
ship, and  by  this  time  your  class  can  take  that  up.  Do 
not  think  that,  because  deaf  children  write  so  much  every 
day,  they  can  afford  to  do  without  regular  lessons  in 
penmanship.  Most  of  this  writing  is  done  without  giving 
any  thought  to  the  penmanship,  and  for  that  very  reason 
some  time  should  be  spent  every  day  in  carefully  trying 
to  improve  it,  or  we  shall  have  many  of  them  writing 
worse  and  worse.  Penmanship  should  be  continued  reg- 
ularly until  they  take  up  book-keeping,  which  will  take 
its  place.  In  addition  to  the  lessons  in  penmanship, 
praise  good  and  criticise  poor  penmanship  wherever  you 
see  it  in  their  daily  lessons. 
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V.  vBuSY-WORK. 


This  work  should  more  and  more  take  the  character  of 
a  change  in  useful  work,  instead  of  quiet  play  ;  and  as 
much  as  possible  of  it  should  be  language- work.  There 
will  be  times  with  every  young  class,  when  it  will  be 
almost  impossible  to  do  good  work  on  your  regular  les- 
sons. A  persistence  in  trying  to  do  so  will  only  bring 
discouragement  to  both  teacher  and  pupils.  At  such 
times  an  entire  change  will  do  good. 

Playing  dolls  can  be  made  a  most  excellent  language 
exercise.  Let  each  girl!  do  the  talking  for  one  of  the 
dolls,  or  a  doll's  parent ;  and  if  language  for  the  ideas  that 
the  children  wish  to  express  is  lacking,  you  must  supply 
it.  Have  visits,  weddings,  parties,  etc.,  just  as  other  little 
girls  do.  Have  the  conversations  spelled.  Afterwards 
you  can  have  an  account  written,  in  which  you  can  tell 
what  was  said  and  what  was  done.  Some  record  of  these 
plays  should  be  kept  in  the  scrap-books.  This  exercise 
can  be  made  very  naturally  to  lead  to  the  "  toy-object 
method,"  which  has,  within  a  few  years,  been  so  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  A/tnuLs*  as  to  need  only  this  passing  notice. 

Playing  visitor,  teacher,  superintendent,  matron,  doctor, 
dentist,  etc.,  will  be  great  fuu  for  a  while.  In  fact,  having 
your  pupils  **  pretend  "  that  they  are  different  persons 
and  visit  your  school-room  will  often  give  you  an  insight 
into  their  characters  you  can  get  in  no  other  way,  and 
will  teach  them  useful  forms  of  language  that  they  would 
not  otherwise  meet  with.  It  will  aid,  too,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  imaginations — a  development  that  the  deaf 
too  often  lack  ;  and  it  will  be  laying  a  foundation  for  ex- 
ercises that  we  use  a  great  deal,  farther  along  in  their 
school-life.  These  pretended  visits  can  sometimes  be 
used  to  better  advantage  than  a  true  visit  from  the  real 
person  could  be,  for,  of   course,  you  could  not  have  the 

♦  See  vol.  xxxvi,  pages  237  243. 
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real  governor  of  the  State  kept  waiting  while  you  made  a 
language  lesson  out  of  him. 

Another  very  useful  employment  will  be  for  you  to  write 
a  number  of  sentences  on  cards  for  them  to  change  from 
active  to  passive,  etc.  You  can  devise  a  number  of  these 
exercises  from  what  we  have  given  in  this  and  former 
articles.  Keep  these  in  your  school-room  for  those  occa- 
sions when  part  of  the  class  would  otherwise  be  idle. 
Or  you  can  take  the  list  of  verbs  in  the  back  of  the  book 
and  have  them  make  a  similar  list,  using  other  tenses,  or 
the  passive  form. 

I  hope,  by  this  time,  that  each  of  your  pupils  has  quite 
a  bookful  of  classified  lists  of  words — nouns,  adjectives, 
verbs,  etc.  Let  them  spend  their  spare  time  in  making 
another  book  in  which  they  can  write  all  these  lists  in 
alphabetical  order.  This  will,  for  a  time,  be  a  severe  test 
of  their  ingenuity. 

VT.  Manners. AND  Morals. 

Do  not  forget  your  training  in  these.  By  this  time 
your  class  should  be  very  agreeable  little  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  such  as  it  is  a  pleasure  to  associate  with ;  but 
keep  your  eyes  open  for  the  first  signs  of  bad  habits.  It 
is  so  easy  for  children  to  pick  these  up  that  you  should 
always  be  alert  and  break  up  bad  customs  before  they 
have  time  to  crystallize  into  habits. 

The  deaf  are  very  apt  to  make  remarks  on  the  personal 
appearance  of  strangers.  Perhaps  this  comes  from  their 
realizing  that  what  they  say  will  not  be  understood  by  the 
person  they  are  talking  about.  As  long  as  these  remarks 
are  kind  and  good-natured  you  need  not  notice  them  ;  but 
l>e  sure  that  you  train  your  pupils  not  to  make  ill-natured 
remarks,  and  especially  check  them  when  they  begin  to 
ask  questions  about  or  call  attention  to  personal  defects 
in  strangers. 
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Most  Americans  seem  to  be  born  patriotic,  or  to  take  in 
patriotism  almost  with  their  first  breath,  but,  like  so  many 
other  things,  it  will  not  do  to  take  it  for  granted  that  our 
children  know  all  that  they  should  about  it.  The  proper 
time  fully  to  teach  the  meaning  of  patriotism  will  be  after 
we  begin  to  teach  history ;  but  surely  you  can  begin  to 
make  your  children  understand  that  Memorial  Day  means 
something  more  than  play,  the  Fourth  of  July  more  than 
fire-crackers,  and  that  the  Flag  stands  for  something  still 
more  beautiful  than  its  magnificent  colors. 

Another  idea  that  you  should  begin  to  build  up  in  your 
pupils  is  that  they  receive  many  things  while  in  school, 
not  free,  nor  as  charity,  but  as  part  of  a  bargain.  They 
are  to  pay  for  them  all  by  their  good  behavior,  by  being 
the  very  best  citizens  in  the  State,  and  they  ought  to  begin 
now.  The  fine  buildings  and  appliances  are  given  to  them 
in  trust  only.  They  must  be  handed  over  to  another  set 
of  boys  and  girls,  and  those  who  have  them  now  must 
take  the  best  of  care  of  them,  so  that  the  new  set  will  have 
them  in  good  condition.  Books,  slates,  window-glass, 
clean  walls — everything  that  can  be  used  up,  broken,  or 
defaced,  must  be  treated  with  the  greatest  care.  To  re- 
place and  repair  these  things  costs  a  great  deal  of  money, 
and  this  money  is  just  so  much  taken  from  the  general 
fund.  The  school  and  everything  in  it  is  for  them  to  use 
and  enjoy,  and  the  more  care  they  take  of  it  the  more  they 
will  enjoy  it.  Build  up  a  strong  sentiment  against  the 
senseless  habit  of  defacing  clean  walls  by  writing  on  them. 
Ridicule  alone  can  entirely  break  up  this  habit. 

FRANCIS  DEVEUEUX  CLARKE, 

Superintendent  of  the  Michigan  Sc/iool, 

Flint,  Michigan. 


PARAGRAPHS.— v.* 

Cotnbijmtions  with  Prepositions, — Other  words  which 
may  prove  troublesome  are  those  of  which  prepositions 
form  a  part ;  such  as  overheard^  overslept,  heforehand,  he- 
hindhand,  understood,  outdone,  (and  phrases  like  under 
my  breath),  etc.  The  children  are  apt  to  think  that  the 
prepositional  portion  of  the  word  retains  its  original  mean- 
ing and  that  overheard  necessitates  the  hearer  being  in  a 
position  above  or  over  the  speaker,  while  behindhand 
means  behind  the  hand,  etc.  These  things  are  easily  ex- 
plained and  equally  easy  to  be  understood,  but  are  puz- 
zling matters  when  met  with  for  the  first  time  by  the  con- 
genitally  deaf,  and  occasionally  even  the  most  experienced 
teacher  may  forget  that  that  which  is  so  common  to  the 
hearing  is  very  uncommon  to  the  deaf. 


Canned-fruit  Labels, — Another  helper  in  the  school- 
room— and  there  is  a  large  corps  of  inanimate  teachers — 
is  the  use  of  the  lithographed  labels  of  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Tliey  are  brightly  colored,  have  the  names 
attached,  and  if  neatly  arranged  can  be  made  to  form 
quite  a  decorative  feature  of  the  room.  Cut  oflf  the  sur- 
plus paper  and  gum  the  pictures  at  short  distances  apart 
on  strips  of  manilla  paper.  Then  tack  these  strips  as  a 
frieze  above  the  top  of  the  wall  slates  all  around  the  room. 
It  will  not  occupy  much  space,  yet  you  will  have  the  pic- 
ture of  an  article  of  food  with  its  name  continually  before 
the  eyes  of  the  children,  and  within  easy  reading  distance. 
These  labels  can  be  readily  obtained,  and  at  a  merely 
nominal  cost,  by  applying  at  any  lithographic  estal)li8h- 
ment  in  your  neighborhood ;  or,  if  the  East  is  as  polite  as 
the  West  was  in  this  respect,  you  may  receive  in  return 
to  your  letter  of  inquiry  a  largo  number  of  labels  sent 

♦Continued  from  the  Ff*l)rnarv  number  of  the  Ann^ih,  page  115. 
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without  any  cost,  and,  in  addition,  a  most  courteous  note 
expressing  a  wish  for  your  success  in  your  work.  This 
came  from  an  entire  stranger,  and  a  resolution  was  made 
at  the  time  of  reading  it  that  it  should  be  told  as  a 
memorial  wherever  the  work  was  mentioned.  In  addition 
to  the  frieze  of  labels  long  panels  may  be  made  to  hang 
from  picture-hooks.  For  these  take  man  ilia  paper  again, 
the  heaviest  kind,  and  cut  the  required  size.  Then  get 
all  the  '^  Floral  Guides  "  and  "  Seed  Catalogues  "  you  can 
find.  Cut  from  them  the  full-page  colored  illustrations 
and  gum  them  on  the  panel.  Yick's,  Henderson's,  Maule*s, 
and  Vaughn's  seed  catalogues  of  a  year  or  two  ago  were 
well  illustrated  with  vegetables  capitally  colored ;  toma- 
toes, cabbages,  beets,  potatoes,  cucumbers,  radishes,  beans, 
peas,  corn,  carrots,  and  melons,  all  of  natural  size,  were 
there.  Cauliflower  and  celery  were  also  represented,  but 
on  a  smaller  scale  than  nature.  These  pages  were  cut  out 
and  used  for  the  paneb,  while  the  rest  of  the  volumes  were 
laid  away  for  a  reference  library.  In  many  cases  cata- 
logues may  be  had  for  the  asking  only.  To  use  an  old 
saying,  be  sure  when  it  rains  porridge  that  your  dish  is 
not  upside  down. 


Be  Ca  refill, — If  you  watch  carefully  the  mistakes  made 
in  pronunciation  by  your  articulation  classes — and  per- 
haps the  same  thing  may  be  found  in  the  formation  of 
sentences  by  other  pupils — you  will  note  that  certain  mis- 
takes are  peculiar  to  certain  pupils.  One  child  invariably 
pronounces  incorrectly  a  word  on  which  no  one  else  in 
the  class  fails,  while  another  chooses  some  other  word  for 
his  bete  noire.  Corrections  may  be  made  continually,  but 
as  often  as  the  word  is  encountered,  so  often  is  it  mis- 
spoken. The  silent  to  in  tnrite  and  its  derivatives  is  one 
of  the  hurdles  over  which  a  certain  pupil  fails  to  leap, 
while  another  thinks  that  if  he  gives  the  luj  sound  cor- 
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rectly  I  ought  to  compromise  with  him  and  allow  him  to 
give  a  final  g  in  addition.  Gh  also  stands  up  for  its 
rights  as  a  member  of  the  alphabetic  fraternity  with 
another  pupil,  while  still  another  had  so  much  trouble  in 
mastering  the  tsh  position  for  ch  that  he  utterly  refuses 
to  give  its  k  equivalent  in  school  and  ache.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  these  mistakes  is  that  out  of  ten  words  contain- 
ing the  same  sounds,  nine  will  be  pronounced  correctly. 
The  boy  who  fails  on  xvrite  will  not  hesitate  an  instant  on 
wrap.  It  is  the  common  words  of  every-day  use — the 
words  that  have  been  mispronounced  so  many  times  that 
the  mistake  has  become  chronic — that  cause  the  trouble. 
Correcting  after  the  word  has  been  spoken  only  adds  one 
more  time  to  the  habit.  The  rules  for  pronunciation  the 
children  accept  in  good  faith,  but  the  word  under  consid-. 
eration  is  always  the  one  exception  that  proves  the  rule. 
Cautioning  about  alk  gives  no  help  in  dealing  with  alf^ 
and  the  endeavors  to  corral  that  silent  /  in  calf  have  been 
almost  as  fruitless  as  if  it  were  the  animal  itself.  Gopher 
is  one  of  the  chronic  mistakes  of  a  boy  who  has  trapped 
many  a  one,  while  the  number  of  times  imion  has  been 
pronounced  onion  would  bring  the  tears  to  any  eye. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  at  least  in  part,  a  record  was  made 
of  these  special  mistakes,  with  their  correct  pronunciation, 
and,  headed  by  the  words  "  Be  Careful  "  in  large  charac- 
ters, was  hung  up  in  plain  view.  Now,  in  our  reading- 
lessons,  if  any  of  these  danger  spots  are  approached,  the 
warning  cry  "  Be  careful ''  comes  from  tbe  teacher's  lips, 
the  list  is  glanced  at,  and,  for  that  time  at  least,  the  word 
is  spoken  correctly. 

Context  liteafluHj. — In  order  to  force  the  pupils  to  think 
of  the  context,  give  written  exercises  of  sentences  from 
which  some  imj)ortant  word  has  been  omitted.  Let  it  be 
one,  however,  wliicli   tin*  reinaiuder  of  tin*  sentence  will 
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suggest.  The  ability  to  "  scientifically  guess  "  at  a  missing 
word  is  of  immense  value  to  lip-readers.  "  The  boys  sold 
their  plan,  and  the  money  they  received  was  the  beginning 
of  their  fortune  "  was  a  sentence  given  in  speech  the  other 
morning.     "  One  word  I   do  not  know,"  said  a   pupil. 

"  The  boys  sold  their  plan,  and  the they  received," 

etc.  "  What  word  do  you  think  I  said  ?  "  I  asked.  "  It 
looked  like  month."  "  Would  that  make  sense  ?  "  "  Yes," 
was  the  reply — "  the  boys  sold  their  plan,  and  the  month 
they  received  it  made  their  fortune."  "  Ah  !  but  I  did  not 
say  *  /7.* "  The  sentence  was  then  written  on  the  slate 
with  the  blank,  and  various  words  were  suggested  for  it 
until  the  right  one  was  found.  Very  often  more  than  one 
word  will  be  found  suitable  (unless  the  sentence  was 
ispoken,  as  in  this  instance),  when,  of  course,  only  the 
original  word  can  be  allowed.  When  that  is  the  case, 
hold  a  consultation  as  to  which  is  the  most  euphonious 
or  the  best  suited  to  its  surroundings. 


''Old  Oloryy — No  other  nation  has  its  history  so  re- 
corded in  its  national  ensign  as  the  United  States,  and,  in 
order  that  the  children  may  know  the  **-  why  and  where- 
fore "  of  the  stripes  and  stars,  we  use  for  our  book  of 
instruction  the  flag  itself.  Take  a  small  one — even  8  by 
12  inclies  will  do,  provided  the  stars  are  arranged  cor- 
rectly— and  suspend  it  in  plain  sight.  It  is  not  to  be 
draped  artistically,  but  spread  out  so  that  every  part  may 
be  seen.  In  case  it  has  not  the  requisite  number  of  stars, 
cut  out  some  of  the  same  size  and  gum  them  on.  This 
was  done  on  our  own  small  flag,  though  we  had  the  satis- 
faction of  having  a  ''  Regulation  National  Ensign  "  made 
the  first  week  after  orders  were  issued  from  Washington 
regarding  the  forty-fifth  star.  Then  ascertain  if  the  chil- 
dren know  how  many  stripes  there  an\  Take  nothing  for 
granted  ;    ask   and  find   out.     You   may   have   the   same 
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experieDce  as  another  teacher,  who,  upon  inquiry,  received 
the  reply,  **  Seven  stripes,"  the  pupil  supposing,  as  she 
afterward  explained,  that  the  white  was  only  the  back- 
ground. On  each  stripe  fasten  a  strip  of  paper  containing 
the  name  of  one  of  the  thirteen  original  States.  Below 
the  flag,  and  attached  to  it,  write  a  slight  sketch  of  its  his- 
tory. The  following  was  condensed  from  Malcolm  Town- 
send's  "  Hand-Book  of  Reference  "  : 

OUR  FLAG. 

There  is  no  record  of  its  birth.  It  gradual!}'  grew  into  its  present 
form.  The  first  recorded  '*  legislative  action  '*  for  the  establishment  of 
a  national  flag  was  June  14,  1777  :  ^'Reaoi'oed,  That  the  flag  of  the  thir- 
teen United  States  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white ;  that  the 
union  be  thirteen  stars,  white  in  a  bine  field,  representing  a  new  con- 
stellation.'*    Officially  promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  September  3,  1777. 

This  first  ''Stars  and  Stripes''  was  hoisted  on  Friday,  Aug.  3,  1777, 
over  Fort  Stanwix — where  Rome  now  is,  in  New  York  State. 

Two  more  States  having  been  admitted,  it  was  resolved,  Jan.  13,  1794, 
that  the  flag  consist  of  .15  stripes  and  15  stars.  This  was  the  National 
standard  during  the  war  of  1812. 

More  new  States  entering,  a  committee  was  appointed,  on  Jan.  20, 
1817,  ''to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  altering  the  flag  of  the  United 
States."  This  committee  reported  ''  a  reduction  of  stripes  to  13,  and  an 
increase  of  stars  to  correspond  with  the  number  of  States  now  in  the 
Union,  and  hereafter  to  add  one  star  to  the  flag  whenever  a  new  State 
shall  be  fully  admitted."  Pressure  of  business  prevented  action  being 
taken. 

On  Dec.  16,  1817,  this  January  resolution  was  again  presented  and 
finally  adopted  by  the  House  on  March  24,  1818,  in  this  Act  to  estab- 
lish the  Flag  of  the  United  States  : 

"An  Act  to  Establish  the  Flag  of  the  United  States. 

'*  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  fourth  day  of  July 
next,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  be  thirteen  horizontal  stripes,  alternate 
red  and  white  :  that  the  Union  have  twenty  stars,  white  iu  a  blue  field. 

*'  Section  2.  And  be  itjuriher  enacted.  That  on  the  admission  of  every 
new  State  into  the  Union,  oue  star  be  added  to  the  union  of  the  flag, 
and  that  such  addition  shall  take  effect  on  the  fourth  of  July  next  suc- 
ceeding such  admission.'' 

(Approved  April  4,  1818.  President  Monroe  sii^uing. ) 

Through  the  gratuitous  acrtiou  of  Ciipt.  Keid.  a  flag  he  had  eonstrutjtcd 
WAS  (Tompleted  and  hoisted  on  Conpresn  Hall,  at  2  P.  M.  April  1;»,  1H18, 
though  the  law  named  July  4  as  the  day  of  proinulgation. 
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Before  affixing  the  names  of  the  States,  have  a  lesson 
on  the  three  great  documents  of  the  Colonies. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted  July  4,  1776. 

A  committee  had  been  appointed  previously  (June  11, 1776)  to  prepare 
and  properly  digest  a  form  of  confederation  to  be  entered  into  by  the 
several  States.  These  **  Articles  of  Confederation  "  were  finally  adopted 
Nov.  15,  1775.  and  ratified  by  the  various  States  in  the  following  order  : 

South  Carolina,  Feb.  5,  1778,  Pennsylvania,  March  5,  1778, 

New  York,  Feb.  6,  1778,  Massachusetts,  March  10,  1778, 

Rhode  Island,  Feb.  9,  1778,  North  Carolina,  AprU  5.  1778, 

Connecticut,  Feb.  12,  1778,  New  Jersey,  Nov.  19,  1778, 

Georgia,  Feb.  26.  1778.  Virginia.  Dec.  15,  1778, 

New  Hampshire,  March  4,  1778,  Delaware,  Feb.  1,  1779, 

and  Maryland,  Jan.  30,  1781. 

After  several  years'  trial,  the  Articles  of  Confederation  proving  inade- 
quate, a  committee  was  appointed  to  frame  a  new  Constitution  for  the 
United  States.  This  Constitution  was  accepted  on  Sept.  17,  1787.  It 
was  ratified  by  the  States  in  the  order  following  : 

Delaware,  Dec.  7,  1787,  Maryland,  April  28,  1788, 

Pennsylvania,  Dec.  12,  1787,  South  Carolina,  May  23,  1788, 

New  Jersey,  Dec.  12.  1787,  New  Hampshire,  June  21,  1788, 

Georgia,  Jan.  2,  1788,  Virginia,  June  25,  1788, 

Connecticut,  Jan.  9,  1788,  New  York,  July  26,  1788, 

Massachusetts,  Feb.  6,  1788,  North  Carolina.  Nov.  21,  1789, 

and  Rhode  Island.  May  29,  1790. 

The  Declaration  was  adopted  July,  1776. 

The  Confederation  was  adopted  November,  1777. 

The  Constitution  was  accepted  September,  1787. 

We  are  too  apt  to  base  our  patriotic  lessons  on  the 
"  Declaration  '*  alone,  and  the  children  have  very  misty 
ideas  of  the  others.  Compare  the  order  of  signing  and 
arouse  a  desire  to  know  if  possible  why  Maryland  with- 
held her  signature  to  the  Confederation  for  so  long  a 
time,  and  why  Rhode  Island,  which  in  the  first  month 
signed  that  document,  refused  to  sign  the  Constitution 
until  long  after  all  the  other  States,  and  even  then  was 
forced  to  it  by  a  threat  of  being  treated  as  a  fonugu  power. 
North  Carolina  liad  tlie  liouor  of  being  the  colony  which 
took  the  first  sti^p  toward  independence,  and  Virginia  gave 
the  title  to  the  decMl.      Draw  out  the  o{)ini()U  of  the  pupils 
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NATURAL  LANGUAGE  PLUS  DRILL.— AN  EXPE- 
RIENCE. 

There  is  not  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  in  this  country,  what- 
ever the  method  he  follows,  who  would  not  be  glad  and 
happy  to  see  the  eight-year-old  pupils  of  his  school  using 
and  understanding  language  as  freely  as  hearing  children 
of  the  same  age,  and  able  to  read  and  to  give  back  any 
written  or  printed  language  which  is  suitable  to  their  years 
and  much  that  seems  beyond  them.  Whether  the  lan- 
guage came  to  them  or  from  them  through  the  lips  or 
through  the  fingers,  so  long  as  it  was  the  commonplace 
language  of  every-day  life,  in  no  wise  simplified  or  abbre- 
viated,— the  language  of  the  table,  the  play-room,  the 
school-room,  and  the  family, — every  teacher  in  the  land 
would  rejoice  to  find  his  pupils  in  the  possession  of  so 
enviable  an  acquirement. 

A  little  boy  of  the  writer's  acquaintance  who  was  eight 
years  old  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  1896,  has  such  a 
use  and  understanding  of  language  as  that  indicated  above, 
although  he  was  born  deaf,  and  it  has  been  thought  that 
an  absolutely  truthful  account  of  the  methods  and  devices 
which  have  been  followed  in  educating  him  might  be  of 
interest  to  those  teachers  of  the  deaf  who  instruct  young 
children. 

In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  understood  that  it  is  freely 
acknowledged  that  this  child  has  had  most  exceptional 
advantages.  Endowed  with  an  unusually  bright  mind, 
surrounded  by  a  family  ideally  fitted  to  give  him  intelli- 
gent help,  with  money  enough  to  furnish  any  amount  of 
private  instruction  and  a  residence  for  eight  months  in  the 
year  only  a  few  blocks  away  from  a  day-school  for  the 
deaf,  he  has  from  the  beginning  been  so  circumstanced  as 
to  make  possibilities  for  other  deaf  children  accomplished 
facts  for  him.     Next,  let  it  be  understood   that  no  argu- 
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ment  as  to  methods,  no  attempt  to  give  evidence  for  or 
against  any  method,  is  intended. 

And,  lastly,  let  it  be  understood  that  an  attempt  is  to  be 
made,  in  all  good  faith,  to  give  as  truthful  an  account  as 
memory  aided  by  many  fragmentary  notes  will  allow,  of 
the  development  of  the  language,  and  necessarily  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  mind,  of  a  bright  congeni tally  deaf  child 
of  eight,  with  whom  the  writer  has  been  almost  constantly 
associated  as  teacher  and  friend  for  the  last  three  years. 

For  obvious  reasons,  names  will  be  omitted  or  changed, 
except  in  the  case  of  Miss  Fuller. 

Perhaps  a  statement  of  the  child's  present  attainments 
may  present  a  better  raison  cPetre  for  what  follows  than 
any  other  introduction  could. 

On  March  15,  1896,  he  began  to  tell  Miss  Fuller  the 
story  of  his  voyage  to  Liverpool.  She  stopped  him  long 
enough  to  take  out  a  note-book,  telling  him  that  she  would 
write  down  what  he  said.  He  was  used  to  dictating  to 
his  teacher,  and  so  he  immediately  began  again,  at  a  much 
slower  rate,  waiting  for  her  to  finish  each  sentence,  and 
sometimes  repeating  for  her  if  he  saw  her  hesitate.  Miss 
Fuller  says  that  most  of  the  punctuation  is  his,  because 
every  minute  or  two  he  scrambled  up  into  her  lap  and 
told  her  where  to  put  her  periods  and  commas.  Two  or 
three  members  of  the  family  were  present  and  heard  the 
story  and  vouched  for  its  truth  in  every  essential  par- 
ticular, except  what  he  said  about  the  whale.  The  only 
suggestion  which  Miss  Fuller  made  was  this.  The  begin- 
ning seemed  rather  abrupt  to  her,  and  when  the  story  was 
finished  she  said,  "  Can't  you  tell  me  about  your  journey 
to  New  York,  before  you  went  on  board  the  steamer?  " 
In  answer  to  the  request  he  told  the  second  part. 

It  should  be  explained,  perhaps,  that  when  the  child 
makes  himself  an  actor  in  a  story  he  always  speaks  of 
himself  in  the  third  person. 

Creighton  laughed  at  the  shipping  because  they  made  him 
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think  of  pirates,  and  by  and  by  be  went  down  to  supper. 
After  supper  be  went  to  bed,  but  he  was  interrupted  by  a 
noise.  He  looked  out  of  the  porthole  and  he  saw  a  whale 
going  down  to  bed  in  the  water,  and  soon  Effie  and  Nina  came 
into  the  small  room,  and  by  and  by  Eddie  came  into  that 
room,  and  he  looked  out  of  the  port-hole  and  he  saw  nothing, 
and  he  looked  out  a  second  time  and  saw  nothing,  and  Ef!ie 
looked  out  of  the  port-hole  and  saw  nothing,  and  soon  all  the 
family  went  to  bed  except  all  the  sailors  and  the  captain,  and 
staid  seven  long  days  on  the  steamship,  and  it  went  sailing 
quickly,  as  fast  as  a  pirate  ship,  and  on  the  seventh  day,  one 
morning,  they  saw  Wales,  and  Creighton  bobbed  his  head 
through  a  hole  in  the  fence,  and  was  going  to  look  at  the 
water.  He  felt  somd;hing  turn  his  head,*  and  he  looked  up 
and  he  saw  a  very  large  coast.  At  first  he  thought  it  the 
coast  of  London  and  Liverpool,  but  it  was  not,  it  was  only  the 
coast  of  Wales,  and  pretty  soon  Miss  Blank  said  it  was  only 
the  coast  of  Wales,  and  he  saw  another  coast  near  the  land, 
and  he  pretended  not  to  know,  but  he  whispered  to  himself, 
"  That  is  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  and  I  will  ask  Miss  Blank 
what  is  the  name,  and  where  is  Jack  and  where  is  the  giant.'^ 
He  asked  Miss  Blank  where  is  Jack  and  where  is  the  giant. 
Miss  Blank  said,  ''  That  is  only  the  coast  of  Wales."  He 
seized  Miss  Blank  by  the  collar  and  pushed  her  down.  She 
was  half  asleep.  Creighton  pulled  her  up  by  the  sleeve  and 
she  went  down  to  dinner  with  Creighton.  In  the  afternoon, 
when  the  steamship  came  to  Liverpool,  it  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  river,  and  the  sailors  had  to  throw  the  anchor  down, 
and  as  soon  as  Creighton  got  on  the  wharf  (the  name  of  the 
steamship  was  Etruria)  he  waited  five  minutes,  because  the 
trunks  had  to  be  fixed,  and  he  went  to  the  hotel.  He  got  a 
cinder  in  his  left  eye,  and  that  was  the  end   of  the  ocean. 


Creighton  travelled  in  the  steam  cars  from  lioston  to  New 
York,  and  he  had  hard  work  to  get  to  New  York,  and  he  had 
lunch  at  sunset.  He  came  to  New  Y'^ork,  and  then  he  got  off  the 
steam  cars  in  the  station,  where  many  cars  were  waiting  for 
the  people.  He  went  to  a  hotel  named  the  Murray  Hill,  and 
he  slept  there  until  morning. 

♦  Au  anxiouH  relative. 
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Last  summer,  on  raiuy  days  aud  iu  moments  spared 
from  his  play,  he  read^with  intense  enjoyment,  "Pilgrim's 
Progress  "  and  "Arabian  Niglits'  Entertainments,**  regular 
editions,  and  Eggleston's  "  History  of  the  United  States." 
During  last  winter  and  spring  he  read  of  the  "  Color  Fairy- 
books,"  the  Blue,  the  Yellow,  the  Green,  the  Red,  etc., 
edited  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  "  Stories  of  the  Bible,"  and 
a  large  part  of  the  Bible  itself,  in  which  he  is  greatly  in- 
terested, besides  many  of  the  magazines  and  parts  of  the 
daily  papers. 

That  he  understands  what  he  reads,  not  as  a  grown  per- 
son would  understand  it,  but  like  the  child  that  he  is,  the 
following  bits  of  conversation  will  show  : 

At  the  dinner-table,  one  Sunday  night,  he  turned  sud- 
denly to  his  neighbor  and  asked,  "  What  does  *  Samuel ' 
mean  ?  "  With  humiliation  she  confessed,  "  I  have  for- 
gotten." 

"  Well,  it  means  '  Asked  of  God,' "  the  child  explained  ; 
"  you  see,  Samuel's  papa  and  mamma  had  no  children,  and 
they  were  very  sorry,  because  they  loved  children  very 
much,  and  they  asked  God  to  give  them  one,  and  by  and 
by  He  sent  them  a  little  boy,  aud  so  they  named  him 
Samuel,  because  that  means  *  Asked  of  God.'  " 

Upstairs,  one  night,  when  the  small  boy  was  supposed 
to  be  safe  in  bed,  the  family  heard  a  gleeful  laugh.  Hur- 
rying into  the  room,  the  gas  was  found  to  be  turned 
on,  and  the  child  crowing  with  delight  over  something 
which  he  had  found  in  the  Bible.  *'  That  means  beat,''' 
he  shouted,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  he  was  not  alone  ; 
"that  means  heat.''  "What  means  heat  f"  was  asked. 
"  Outran,"  he  answered,  and  then,  with  his  finger  on  the 
text,  he  read  aloud,  "  So  they  ran  both  together  :  and  the 
other  disciple  [pronounced  dif<k'}jf/(.\  did  outrun  Peter, 
and  came  first  to  the  so[)ulchro."  Tlien  lio  explained, 
"  There  was  a  race,  and  one  man  boat  Peter  and  came 
first  to  the  tomb  ;  the  tomb  was  a  cave.  Outran  means 
beat:' 
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Again,  he  came  and  climbed  into  his  teacher's  lap  one 
day  and  said,  "  Where  is  Satan  now  ?  "  The  answer  does 
not  matter,  since  individual  theological  beliefs  have  no 
part  in  this  story,  but  the  continued  questions  are  in  place. 
"  Where  did  Satan  go  after  he  had  tempted  Jesus  ?  Why 
did  God  allow  Satan  to  tempt  Jesus  ?  Was  God  bad  be- 
cause he  allowed  Satan  to  tempt  Jesus  ?  " 

These  conversations  are  reported  i^erbatim.  The  child's 
mother  happened  to  be  away  from  home  at  the  time  they 
occurred,  and  notes  were  taken  on  her  account. 

Another  remembered  fragment  will  serve  to  show  the 
use  of  common  English  forms.  One  day,  while  driving, 
he  pointed  to  a  house  and  said,  "  My  old  nurse  lives  there. 
One  day  in  1893,  when  I  was  five  years  old,  I  went  to  see 
her  all  alone.  I  staid  with  her  all  the  afternoon,  and 
when  I  got  home,  what  do  you  think  I  saw  ? "  Proper 
curiosity  was  displayed,  and  he  went  on  :  "  Well,  a  great 
party !  many  ladies  were  there,  and  EflSe  and  Nina  [his 
sisters]  were  sitting  in  the  window  eating  something ;  and 
then  1  was  so  angry,  because  I  wanted  something  to  eat 
myself,  but  they  gave  me  some  ice-cream  and  then  I  was 
not  angry  any  more." 

His  hearer  was  inclined  to  think  he  was  romancing,  as 
he  often  does  for  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time ;  but,  on  inquiry, 
she  found  that  his  mother  actually  did  give  a  large  party 
soon  after  he  was  five,  and  that  his  old  nurse  did  take 
charge  of  him  at  her  own  home  through  the  afternoon, 
but  that,  owing  to  some  misunderstanding,  he  was  taken 
home  too  soon. 

On  June  2,  1896,  one  of  his  teachers  (not  the  writer) 
asked  him  to  write  a  story  on  the  black-board  to  amuse 
the  children  while  she  did  a  little  individual  examining. 
He  went  to  the  board  and,  alisolutely  without  help  or 
suggestion,  wrote  the  following  story.  Words  in  brackets 
he  omitted,  but  when  he  read  the  story  over  to  the  teacher 
afterward  he  put  them  into  his  oral  version  : 
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Once  upon  [a  time]  a  cat  had  two  children,  whose  names 
were  Tommy  and  Fluffy.  One  day  their  parents  were  away 
and  Tommy  and  Fluffy  got  out  of  the  home.  Pretty  soon 
they  met  a  rat  as  large  as  they,  Tommy  ran  away,  while  the 
rat  was  just  going  to  kill  Fluffy  and  feast  on  her.  But  Tommy's 
father  came  up  and  shook  the  [rat]  till  he  was  killed  and  then 
they  played  jump  rope  and  then  went  to  dinner. 

Lovers  of  Oliver  Herford's  nonsense  verses  will  readily 
recognize  that  this  is  an  abbreviated  prose  version  of  **  The 
Tragedy  of  Sir  Rat." 

The  children  for  whom  this  literary  composition  was 
written  did  not  understand  it  very  well,  and  the  teacher, 
who  was  interested  in  spite  of  her  individual  work,  said 
that  he  explained  it  very  vigorously,  to  her  enlightenment 
as  well  as  the  children's. 

Another  story,  which  he  wrote  on  the  black-board  one 
day,  also  gives  an  idea  of  his  composition.  All  marks, 
capitals,  etc.,  are  his  own : 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  comet  who  was  the  first  to 
be  bom.  He  was  called  the  comet  master  because  he  was  the 
strongest  and  the  cleverest  comet  in  the  world.  One  day  when 
he  was  asleep  he  felt  a  sharp  bite  and  he  woke  up  and  he  saw 
a  young  comet.  He  was  twenty  years  old  when  he  saw  that 
comet.  He  bit  the  comet  and  then  they  began  to  fight  them- 
selves with  their  tails  and  soon  the  comet  said  ^'  Stop  fight- 
ing me  comet  master  for  if  you  do  many  comets  will  be  born." 
It  was  true.     The  end. 

The  source  of  this  story  is  unknown  to  the  writer.  The 
boy  was  reading  "  Munchausen  "  at  the  time. 

One  more  example,  which  was  written  in  class,  will  be 

given.     The  class  had  had  a  series   of   lessons  on  the 

leopard,  from  which  the  boy  had  been  absent,  so  when  he 

was  given  a  paper  and  told  to  write  about  a  leo])ard   this 

is  what  he  produc^ed  : 

About  a  Le(;pard. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  leopard  who  had  a  strong 
temper.     One  day  he  came  homo  he  saw  a  lion.     He  was  asleep. 
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The  leopard  said  "  Wake  up/'  The  lion  woke  up  and  he  said 
"  I  will  fight  with  you  unless  you  have  a  strong  temper  "  and 
the  leopard  said  "  I  will  make  you  laugh  forever."  The  lion 
said  "  I  will  make  you  fight  forever/'  They  fought  but  the 
leopard  made  laugh  forever  but  the  lion  could  not  do  what  he 
said. 

The  end. 

These  various  fragments  will  show  that  the  child's  use 
and  understanding  of  language  are  at  least  equal  to  those 
of  an  ordinary  hearing  child  of  eight.  The  specimens  of 
written  composition  do  not  represent  his  best  language, 
because  he  dislikes  the  labor  of  writing,  and  for  that  rea- 
son expresses  himself  more  briefly  when  writing  than  when 
talking. 

His  mother  says  that  his  language  is  rather  better  in 
structure  and  choice  than  was  the  language  of  any  one  of 
her  other  [hearing]  children  at  the  same  age. 

Now,  even  the  bright  congenitally  deaf  children  of  the 
writer's  acquaintance,  which  includes  pupils  taught  by  all 
methods,  do  not,  after  four  years  of  instruction,  received 
usually  at  a  somewhat  later  age,  have  the  fluent,  idiomatic, 
discerning  use  of  English  which  this  child  has,  and,  at  the 
risk  of  repetition,  this  fact  is  given  as  an  excuse  for  the 
writing  of  what  follows. 

Creighton  was  born  in  April,  1888.     Until  he  was 

twenty-two  months  old  his  family  never  suspected  that  he 
was  deaf,  so  up  to  that  ago  his  training  was  precisely  like 
a  hearing  child's. 

When  it  was  found  that  he  was  deaf  the  counsel  of  Miss 
Sarah  Fuller  was  sought,  and  she  advised  that  his  educa- 
tion be  begun  at  once  by  making  every  effort  to  attract 
the  child's  attention  to  the  lips  of  those  around  him.  She 
also  urged  the  family  to  continue  treating  him  as  though 
he  were  a  hearing  child  with  whom  special  pains  must  be 
taken.  From  that  time  forward  Miss  Fuller  was  consulted 
at  every  step,  and  the  general  plan  of  the  boy's  education 
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is  hers  and  the  mother's,  although  methods  and  details 
were  entrusted  to  teachers. 

A  teacher  was  procured  for  him  who  for  eight  hours  a 
day  took  the  place  of  his  nurse.  Her  main  business  was 
to  talk  to  him,  and  throughout  his  third  year  she  talked  to 
him  incessantly,  always  striving  to  make  him  look  at  her 
lips.  His  sisters  and  brother,  five  and  six  years  older 
than  the  little  one,  following  the  teacher's  lead,  also  talked 
to  him  as  they  played  with  him.  Whether  the  lip-motions 
to  which  his  attention  was  so  often  called  during  that  year 
had  any  definite  meaning  to  him  or  not  will  perhaps  never 
be  known,  but  he  certainly  acquired  the  beginning  of  the 
habit  of  watching  people^s  mouths.  He  learned  to  say 
and  to  use  two  words  that  year — **  milk  "'and  **  up." 

The  next  year  the  family  travelled,  and  Creighton  had 
no  teacher,  but  father  and  mother,  sisters  and  brother  and 
nurse  talked  to  him  persistently.  He  made  known  his 
wants  by  pointing  and  screaming,  or  by  taking  hold  of  the 
thing  he  wanted.  His  family  never  used  a  sign  to  him, 
except,  perhaps  (no  one  is  quite  certain  concerning  this 
point),  the  common  one  of  beckoning  when  he  was  wanted. 

When  Creighton  was  four  years  and  four  months  old  a 
trained  teacher  of  the  deaf  was  engaged  for  him.  She 
lived  in  an  adjoining  town  and  came  to  him  for  four  hours 
five  days  in  the  week.  She  was  a  teacher  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  using  a  combination  of  oral  and  manual 
alphabet  work,  but  at  the  request  of  the  mother  she  used 
the  oral  method  alone  with  her  little  four-year-old  pupil. 
Gaining  the  chikVs  confidence  by  games  and  occupations, 
she  soon  began  to  teach  him  words,  working  on  difficult 
elements  as  they  occurred.  At  Christmas  the  child  could 
convey  thought  by  means  of  spoken  lanj^uage.  He  used 
])hrases,  and  his  language  was  broken,  but  it  answered  its 
purpose.  "  By  and  by  (Jhristmas — papa  give  Effie  Nina 
doll — papa  give  Ed(li(3  gan — papa  give  mamma  pin — 
papa  give  Woiglitou  boat,"  may  not  be  very  elegant  Eng- 
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lish,  but  it  was  sufficiently  intelligible  to  betray  to  the 
other  children  the  father's  secret  plans  for  Christmas. 
The  teacher  taught  five  hundred  words  that  year  from 
September  to  June.  The  words  were  the  words  of  the 
child's  every-day  life — of  the  home  and  the  village.  Judg- 
ing from  the  book  which  she  left  for  her  successor,  she 
strove  especially  to  give  the  child  such  language  as  would 
make  him  more  entirely  a  part  of  the  home  circle.  But 
she  did  far  more  than  teach  five  hundred  words  in  that 
year  ;  she  taught  him  to  understand  pictures,  to  realize 
that  any  given  picture  is  a  known  part  of  an  unknown 
whole,  and  she  laid  the  foundation  for  that  love  of  books 
and  reading  which  the  educated  deaf  tell  us  is  the  source 
of  their  greatest  happiness. 

When  Creighton  was  five  years  and  five  months  old  the 
family  moved  to  the  city  and  the  boy  was  put  into  a  day- 
school  for  the  deaf.  The  plan  was  for  him  to  attend 
school  two  hours  and  a  half  in  the  morning,  largely  for 
the  sake  of  discipline,  and  to  have  a  teacher  from  the 
school  give  him  an  hour's  private  instruction  every  after- 
noon. It  was  at  that  time  that  the  writer  began  to  teach 
him. 

At  that  time  he  used  very  few  sentences,  but  expressed 
his  thought  in  phrases  so  as  to  make  his  meaning  clear, 
usually.  He  said,  '*  Cow  in  Riverdale — yes,"  **  Two 
horses  in  Riverdale,"  **  Cwayton  cool  [school]  no, 
Cwayton  home — yes,"  and  th^  like.  He  used  no  pro- 
nouns, although  he  understood  who  was  indicated  when 
others  used  them  in  talking  to  him. 

He  had  one  question  form  which  did  duty  on  all  occa- 
sions— "  Where  ?  "  "  Where  papa  ?  "  he  would  say, 
using  the  word  in  its  legitimate  sense  ;  and  *'  Where 
wreck  ?  "  when  he  found  the  word  wreck  in  a  column  of 
words  in  an  articulation  lesson  and  wanted  to  know  the 
meaning  of  it ;  and  *'  Where,  where,  where  ?  "  when  he  did 
not  understand  the  mechanism  of  a  toy  and  wanted  to 
be  taught  its  inner  workings. 
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Every  member  of  the  family  talked  to  the  child.  The 
mother  and  father  almost  invariably  used  whole  sentences  ; 
the  sisters  and  brothers  sometimes  used  whole  sentences, 
and  sometimes  phrases ;  the  servants  usually  confined 
themselves  to  the  essential  words  of  a  sentence,  as 
"  Creighton  want  soup  ?  "  "  Effie  yard,"  etc. 

Even  this  limited  vocabulary  and  scanty  knowledge  of 
language  forms  was  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  business  and 
pleasure  of  life.  In  the  morning  the  mother  would  say, 
"  Creighton  must  hurry  and  go  to  school,"  and  the  small 
boy  would  answer,  "  Creighton  cool,  no^  Creighton  sick." 
When  a  teacher  in  the  school  did  something  which  dis- 
pleased him  he  announced  at  home,  '*  Miss  Blank  naughty, 
Creighton  good."  When  he  himself  was  naughty  he  was 
lectured,  in  good  English,  and  his  shortcomings  explained 
to  him,  with  a  threat  of  some  definite  punishment  if  the 
naughtiness  was  repeated,  and  when  the  naughtiness  was 
repeated  he  showed  that  he  had  understood  the  lecture  by 
objecting  beforehand  to  the  punishment,  "Creighton 
chair,  corner,  no,  no,  no.  I  will  be  a  good  boy,  Creighton 
good.  Throw  water,  no !  naughty,  no  ;  good,  yes."  The 
"  I  will  be  a  good  boy  "  was  a  memorized  sentence  which 
he  always  used  at  such  a  crisis  ;  the  other  phrases  were  of 
his  own  construction.  The  father  would  say  to  him, 
**  Does  Creighton  want  to  go  in  the  swan-boats  ?  "  and 
the  child  would  answer,  **  Where  ?  "  **  On  the  pond  in 
the  Public  Garden."  "  Yes,  where  ?  "  "  Down  town  near 
the  Common,  over  there,"  and  yet  the  "  Where,  where, 
where  ?  "  would  be  repeated  until  it  dawned  upon  the 
father  that  "  When  ?  "  was  the  question  which  the  child 
wanted  answered,  and  "  Oh,  by  and  by,  this  afternoon," 
satisfied  the  eager  little  questioner. 

These  details  concerning  the  child's  use  and  under- 
standing of  language  at  the  age  of  five  may  seem  unneces- 
sarily prolix,  but  there  is  a  reason  for  their  length  and 
minuteness.     In   the    first   place,  it    is  desired    that    the 
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reader  shall  realize  that  spoken  langnage  had  become  the 
medium  of  communication  between  this  congenitally  deaf 
child  and  his*  world ;  that  things  not  present  were  brought 
to  his  mind  by  speech  ;  that  by  speech  he  expressed  his 
wants,  told  his  experiences,  and  received  his  moral  train- 
ing ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  condition  of  his  under- 
standing and  his  use  of  language  seem  to  correspond 
closely  to  a  stage  which  deaf  children  who  enter  schools 
and  institutions  reach  during  their  second  or  third  year — 
a  stage  where  they  are  able  to  communicate  thought 
readily  by  means  of  very  incorrect  language — language 
which  is  incorrect  chiefly  because  it  makes  use  of  but  few- 
language  forms.  It  is  not  for  one  moment  supposed  that 
the  means  found  efficient  in  this  particular  case  would  be 
applicable  to  all  deaf  children,  but,  since  in  less  than 
eighteen  months  from  the  time  thus  described  the  child 
was  using  habitually  good  idiomatic  English,  the  story  of 
how  it  came  about  may  possess  some  interest. 

The  teacher  made  up  her  mind  to  two  things ;  one  was 
that  never,  under  any  circumstances,  would  she  let  her 
pupil  see  any  incorrect  forms,  either  written  or  spoken. 
All  exercises  in  articulation  consisted  of  English  words 
of  good  repute;  all  composition,  however  great  the  haste, 
was  carefully  punctuated,  and  no  elliptical  forms  were 
used  unless  they  were  such  as  a  hearing  child  would  hear. 

A  great  deal  of  writing  was  done  because  (and  this  is 
the  second  thing  to  which  the  teacher  made  up  her  mind) 
everything  that  was  said  was  written.  Pages,  sheets, 
quires,  reams,  were  tilled  that  year.  In  most  cases  the 
child  read  aloud  what  was  written,  but  he  always  read  it 
to  himself,  and  he  always  saw  it  on  the  lijis.  Sentence 
bv  sentence  the  teacher  talked  to  him,  and  sentence  bv 
sentence  she  wrote  what  she  had  said,  and  then  she  wrote 
what  he  said,  or  tried  to  say,  supplying  his  omissions  and 
requiring  him  to  say  it  over  again. 

However  much  the  lessons  might  vary  with  the  occa- 
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sion,  these  two  rules  were  adhered  to  strictly — formally 
correct  English  at  all  times,  and  a  written  version  of  all 
oral  work.  There  was  another  rule  which  saved  many 
precious  minutes.  The  teacher  worked  along  the  line  of 
the  least  resistance.  If  the  pupil  showed  an  invincible 
dislike  to  desk  and  chair,  the  school  sat  down  on  the 
floor ;  if  a  stuffed  pussy-cat  seemed  far  more  attractive 
than  any  lesson,  the  pussy-cat  immediately  became  pupil 
number  two,  and  received  half  of  all  the  instruction,  while 
pupil  number  one  sat  behind  and  supplied  voice  for  her. 
If  the  sights  of  the  street  or  the  back  alley- way  proved 
distracting  to  the  attention,  those  sights  were  immediately 
utilized  as  the  subject-matter  of  conversation.  Creighton 
was  only  five  that  year,  and  he  usually  remarked  on  the 
teacher  8  arrival,  **  Cool,  no  !  play,  yes,"  so  that  only  a 
good  deal  of  apparent  yielding  to  his  wishes  could  induce 
him  to  take  his  lesson  with  any  degree  of  pleasure. 

Some  part  of  the  lesson -time  was  always  devoted  to 
articulation  exercises.  Miss  Fuller's  book  containing  all 
the  monosyllables  in  the  language  was  utilized  the  first  of 
the  year,  a  column  of  words  being  most  carefully  pro- 
nounced each  day.  At  sight  of  the  first  unfamiliar  word 
Creighton  questioned,  **  Where  ?  "  He  wanted  to  know 
what  it  meant !  and,  from  cover  to  cover,  he  never  let  a 
single  word  escape  him  without  an  inquiry  as  to  its  mean- 
ing. For  economy's  sake,  explanations  were  deferred 
until  the  child  had  pronounced  all  the  words  in  the  day's 
lesson,  and  then  very  short  crude  definitions  of  all  new 
words  were  given  to  him.  Whenever  it  was  practicable, 
the  words  were  put  into  sentences  for  him.  Art,  ark, 
and  arch  occurred  in  an  early  lesson,  and  a  general  idea 
of  their  meaning  was  given  in  some  such  manner  as  this  : 

f  art  1       AT  1  i.        r  '^rk 

.  ,  — Mania  loves  art. —  , 

(^  many    pictures  J  ^  a    verv    large 


boat  J 


Noah 
a  man 


had  an  ark  in  the  water,     (creighton 
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has  a  toy  ark. —  There  is  an  arch  over  Helen's  door. 

When  the  articulation  work  for  the  day,  which  has 
been  alluded  to  only  because  it  had  a  language  side  to  it, 
was  finished,  an  exercise  in  miscellaneous  language  fol- 
lowed. Sitting  on  the  window-sill,  the  teacher  called  at- 
tention to  the  incidents  of  the  street  and  talked  about 
them.  On  November  10,  1893,  the  note-book  shows  that 
the  following  language  was  written  and  spoken : 

spSde 

broom 

pick 

three  picks 

hole 
trench 

bricks 

two  piles  of  stones 

The  man  is  sweeping. 

Two  men  are  coming  back. 

mallets 

The  men  are  pounding. 

They  unhitched  the  horses  from  the  cars. 

The  men  pushed  the  cars  over  the  trench  and  the  horses 
walked  around  it. 

Now  the  men  are  filling  the  trench. 

Eight  men. 

Seven  men  are  working. 

One  man  has  brought  a  long  pipe. 

Three  more  men  are  coming. 

One  man  went  away. 

Here  comes  a  girl  with  a  box. 

The  horses  walked  over  the  trench.  They  did  not  go  around 
it. 

Many  men  are  working. 

School. 

AU  right. 

You  wrote  black.     I  wrote  white. 

The  men  have  almost  finished. 

Feel  the  air ! 
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This  language  was  occasioned  by  observing  some  men 
laying  new  tracks  in  front  of  the  house.  The  pupil  called 
attention  to  such  things  as  interested  him,  using  the  words 
he  knew,  and  saying  *'  Where  ?  "  when  he  had  no  language 
to  express  his  thoughts,  as  "  Where,  horses,  cars  ?  "  when 
he  wanted  the  language  concerning  the  unhitching  of  the 
horses. 

After  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  spent  in  thus  talking 
about  the  happenings  of  the  day,  a  reading-lesson  fol- 
lowed, sometimes  from  a  primer,  and  sometimes  from  a 
specially  prepared  written  exercise,  or  from  one  written 
on  the  spot,  to  further  illustrate  a  language  form  used 
during  the  writing  of  the  miscellaneous  language. 

A  Reading-Lesion. 

Birds  fly.  Boys  play  ball. 

Fishes  swim.  Girls  play  with  doUs. 

Dogs  bark.  Babies  cry. 

Cats  mew.  Mammas  love. 

Another  Reading-Lesson. 

A  baby  sleeps  in  a  bed.  A  horse  sleeps  in  a  stall. 

A  bird  sleeps  on  a  tree.  A  ben  sleeps  on  a  roost. 

A  dog  sleeps  in  a  bam.  A  fly  sleeps  on  the  wall. 

Sucb  a  reading-lesson  as  either  of  the  ones  given  always 
gave  rise  to  more  miscellaneous  language,  and  the  child 
was  allowed  to  express  himself  just  as  freely  as  he  chose, 
and  to  make  all  the  inquiries  that  seemed  good  to  bim. 

When  he  was  ready  for  ^  change  the  sugar-plum  of  the 
whole  lesson  was  administered  to  him.  He  sat  down  on 
the  floor  and  had  pictures  shown  to  him.  Picture-books, 
all  the  Brownie  books,  Puck,  Judge,  and  Life,  Harper's, 
The  Century,  The  Iteriew  of  Ucviexcs,  an  illustrated  Bible 
or  an  illustrated  Shakespeare,  it  mattered  not  what,  so 
long  as  there  were  pictures  to  look  ;it  aiul  tfilk  about. 

The  child,  like  other  children,  was  especially  fond  of 
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animals,  and  many  of  the  earlier  picture  talks  were  about 
wild  animals.  Three  lessons  (?)  on  three  animals  may 
serve  as  types  of  the  daily  lessons  of  that  year. 

With  a  picture  of  a  polar  bear  before  him  Creighton 
inquired,  *'  Where  polar  bear  ?  "  Supposing  him  to  mean, 
"  What  is  a  polar  bear  ?  "  the  teacher  said,  "A  large  white 
animal  that  lives  far  north."  "  Where  north — down  town  ?  " 
"  No ;  north  is  that  way  '*  (pointing),  **  and  the  polar  bear 
lives  far,  far,  far  north,  where  it  is  very  cold.  There  is 
snow  on  the  ground  all  the  time,  deep,  deep,  deep  snow, 
and  the  water  is  frozen." 

"Yes — What  is  that?"  pointing  to  a  picture  of  an 
Eskimo.  ("  What  is  that  ?  "  was  a  question  which  he 
learned  to  use  the  previous  year,  and  when  he  wanted  to 
know  the  name  of  an  object,  he  almost  always  said, 
''  What  is  that  ?  "  but  when  he  wanted  information  other 
than  the  mere  name,  "  Where  ?  "  always  did  duty.) 

"  That  is  an  Eskimo."  "  Where  Eskimo  ?  "  "  The  Eski- 
mos are  the  people  who  live  in  the  far  north."  "  Where 
people  f  "  "  People  are  men  and  women  and  children." 
**  Yes  ;  polar  bear  eat  Eskimo?  "  "  No ;  the  Eskimo  men 
hunt  for  polar  bears."  "  Where  hunt  ?  "  **  Run  very  fast 
with   long   knives   and   try  to    kill."     "  Yes ;    Creighton 

Eskimo,  Miss polar  bear  ;  run,  run,  run ! "  and  then 

would  follow  an  exciting  bear  chase  upstairs  and  down, 
until  the  polar  bear,  in  the  person  of  the  teacher,  was 
captured  and  slain,  and  the  small  Eskimo  was  entirely 
worn  out. 

One  day  the  pictures  were  all  cat  pictures.     The  small 

boy  announced,  "  Miss will  bo  cat,  C  way  ton  will  be 

mouse ;  run,  cat."  The  cat  was  pretty  active  that  day, 
and  the  mouse  victim  soon  rebelled.  **  I  will  catch  you !" 
he  remarked.  **  Oh,  no,  you  cannot,  dear;  a  mouse  can- 
not catch  a  cat."  He  thought,  and  thought,  and  then  all 
at  once  he  solved  the  problem  in  w  way  very  satisfactory 
to  himself.     **  You  will  be  cheese,"  he  said  ;  "  run,  cheese  !" 
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The  teacher  could  not  believe  that  the  child  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about.  She  made  him  write  on  the  black- 
board, and  he  wrote,  "  You  will  be  cheese,"  explaining 
further,  "A  mouse  will  eat  cheese;  run,  cheese!"  The 
cheese  ran. 

Another  day  a  picture  of  a  camel  approaching  an  oasis 
in  a  desert  formed  the  topic  of  conversation.  The  teacher 
told  him  that  the  desert  (touching  with  her  finger  here 
and  there  over  the  picture)  was  sand^  sand^  sand,  sand. 
"  Many,  many  sands,"  remarked  the  small  boy.  The 
teacher  gave  the  expression  "A  great  deal  of  sand  "  hur- 
riedly, and  went  on  to  say,  **  There  is  no  water  in  the 
desert.  It  is  very  hot.  The  people  are  very  thirsty. 
They  ride  on  camels.  By  and  by  they  see  greon  grass 
and  water."  "Where  water?"  interrupted  the  eager  lis- 
tener. "  The  water  is  in  a  very  small  pond,"  she  explained. 
"  Yes,  pool,"  he  answered.  "  Where  ?"  which  meant  "  Go 
on."  [The  meaning  of  the  word  pool  had  been  taught  in 
connection  with  the  articulation  work  in  the  monosyllable 
book.]     "  The  Arabs  are  very  glad  when   they  see  the 

(People  In  the  d^Hert) 

oasis."  "Where  oasis?"  "A  place  in  the  desert  with 
grass  and  water  and  trees.  The  camels  are  very  glad. 
The  Arabs  and  the  camels  drink  a  great  deal  of  water.*' 
*  Yes,  many,  many  waters."  "  Sometimes  a  caravan  comes 
to  the  oasis."  (Showing  a  picture  of  a  caravan.)  "  Where 
caravan  ?"     "  Many  people  and  horses  and  camels." 

That  the  child  gained  something  from  such  lessons  as 
these  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  constantly  made  use  of 
the  words  which  he  learned  in  them.  For  instance,  walk- 
ing out  in  a  crowded  city  square  one  day  he  looked  at  the 
cars  and  people  and  said,  "  Veddy  large  caravan — where 
camels  i  "  "  There  are  no  camels  here,  Creighton  ;  the 
camels  are  far  away  in  the  desert.  Do  you  know  what 
the  desert  is  ?  "  **  Y'es ;  many,  many  sand  ;  no  water  ; 
manv  Arabs  thirsty  ;  many  camels/' 
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These  lessous  have  been  thus  dwelt  upon  at  length  in 
order  to  show  how  language  served  to  teach  language  ; 
how  unknown  things  were  presented  to  the  child  by  means 
of  pictures  and  words  which  were  within  his  comprehen- 
sion, and  by  no  other  means. 

As  the  need  for  common  verb  forms  occurred  the 
teacher  planned  lessons  to  illustrate  their  use.  A  lesson 
or  a  game  of  April  of  that  first  year  will  serve  to  show 
how  common  verbs  were  used.  The  teacher  was  Noah 
and  the  pupil  was  Noah's  little  boy,  and  everything  was 

acted. 

The  LesBon, 

There  were  many,  many  pau's  of  animals  in  the  ark. 

Noah  led  a  pair  of  elephants  into  the  ark. 

(The  ^^  ark "  was  under  the  bed,  and  the  elephants  were 
wooden  toys.) 

He  caught  a  pair  of  tigers  and  led  them  into  the  ark. 

He  took  a  pair  of  lambs  in  his  arms  and  carried  them  into 
the  ark. 

He  put  two  mice  into  his  pocket  and  carried  them  into  the 
ark. 

He  went  to  the  jungle  for  two  lions  and  led  them  into  the 
ark. 

Noah's  little  boy  went  to  Africa  and  got  two  crocodiles  and 
put  them  into  the  ark. 

Noah's  little  boy  chased  two  deer  and  caught  them  and  put 
them  into  the  ark. 

It  rained  for  many,  many  days. 

The  ark  floated  and  floated. 

By  and  by  the  rain  stopped  and  the  water  went  away. 

Then  Noah  and  Noah's  little  boy  and  the  animals  came 
out  of  the  ark. 

Early  in  June  the  family  moved  to  the  country,  and 
Creighton  had  no  more  direct  instruction  until  the  follow- 
ing October. 

The  following  list  of  topics  shows,  after  a  fashion,  the 
range  of  the   child's  thought  that   second   year,  thought 
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which  he  expressed  in  such  broken  language  as  has  been 
indicated.  The  list  is  only  a  partial  one,  since  many  notes 
have  been  lost : 

Balloons,  Camels, 

Caves,  Arabs, 

Grizzly  bears,  Indians, 

The  Rocky  Mountains,  Battles, 

Eskimos,  Camp-fires, 

Polar  bears,  Soldiers, 

Icebergs,  Memorial  Day, 

The  walrus.  Fourth  of  July, 

Africa,  The  State  House, 

Crocodiles,  Policemen, 

Black  men.  Tramps, 

Palm  trees.  War-ships, 

Monkeys,  WhaUng-ships, 

Elephants,  Whales, 

Tigers,  Harpoons, 

The  jungle.  Sailors, 

The  desert,  Wrecks. 

When  Creighton  resumed  his  lessons  in  October  (the 
October  after  he  was  six),  it  was  found  that  he  was  begin- 
ning to  make  sentences  of  his  own  accord.  His  brother 
and  sisters  bad  talked  to  him  all  that  long  vacation,  using 
sentences  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  he  had  learned  some 
of  the  commoner  forms  from  them. 

**  I  want  to  go  upstairs." 

"  I  do  not  want  that.** 

"  Where  are  the  children  ?** 

"  May  I  have  some  apples  ?*' 

His  wishes  and  objections  he  expressed  in  sentences, 
but  his  more  complex  thoughts  he  still  expressed  in  a 
broken  way. 

The  teacher,  in  thinking  over  the  afternoon  work  for 
the  year,  resolved  to  make  every  effort  to  have  her  pupil 
learn  to  use  complete  sentences  habitually. 

Creighton  attended  school  three  hours  a  day  that  y(;ar. 
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and  received  drill  in  language  and  number,  but  two  long 
periods  of  illness  caused  him  to  be  absent  for  several 
months,  so  that  he  really  received  the  larger  part  of  his 
instruction  at  home. 

Three  or  four  primers,  such  primers  as  hearing  children 
use,  were  read  that  w^inter.  The  little  boy  would  read  a 
story  through  aloud,  interrupting  himself  frequently  with 
Why  and  What  for,  two  question  forms  which  he  had 
learned  to  substitute  for  the  previous  year's  "  Where  ?  " 
The  teacher  wrote  out  each  of  his  questions  in  proper 
form,  made  him  repeat  it,  and  then  answered  it,  orally  and 
on  paper.  When  the  reading  was  finished  she  asked  him 
every  question  she  could  think  of,  helped  him  to  answer 
the  ones  for  which  his  own  language  did  not  suffice,  writ- 
ing everything  as  before,  and  then,  handing  him  the  paper, 
let  him  ask  her  all  the  questions  she  had  asked  him. 
UsuaUy  she  gave  him  the  correct  answer,  although  not 
necessarily  the  answer  which  was  on  the  paper ;  but  some- 
times she  gave  one  which  was  entirely  wrong,  calling  forth 
a  torrent  of  censure  from  the  watchful  little  interrogator. 

All  the  time-honored  questions,  the  "  How  many  ?  "  the 
"Where?"  "Who?"  "To  whom?"  "Whose?"  "In 
what  room  ?  "  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  were  taught  to  him  that  year, 
but  not  scientifically.  A  desire  for  certain  knowledge  was 
not  aroused  in  him,  and  then  the  language  form  which 
would  properly  express  his  desire  was  not  given  to  him. 
A  very  patient  eflfort  to  teach  him  question  forms  that  way 
was  made,  and  only  ignominious  failure  resulted.  He 
was  invariably  more  interested  in  something  else  than  in 
the  elaborately  prepared  objects.  So,  instead,  the  teacher 
asked  him  questions.  "  How  many  horses  has  papa  ?" 
"  Where  is  your  cow  ?  "  "  Who  gave  Eddie  his  big  ship  ?  " 
"  To  whom  does  the  little  bicycle  belong  ?  "  "  Whose 
flowers  are  those?  "  "  Whose  room  is  this  ?  "  "  Whose 
room  is  that?"  **  Id  what  room  do  you  oat?"  etc. — 
questions,  usually,  the  answers  to  which  were  not  certainly 
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known  to  the  questioner.  Creighton  answered  the  ques- 
tions willingly ;  sometimes  he  wrote  the  answers,  but  oftener 
he  only  spoke  them,  and  then  he  took  the  paper  and  "  in- 
terpreted the  role  "  of  examiner. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  of  such  work  the  child  began  to 
use  the  question  forms  a  little,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight 
he  used  them  incessantly,  and  from  that  time  forward  he 
dropped  the  "  Where  ?  "  and  "  Why  ?  "  and  used  question 
forms  with  constantly  increasing  accuracy.  At  least  once 
a  week  he  had  a  regular  question  lesson,  in  which  the 
teacher  asked  the  questions  as  described  above,  and,  be- 
sides, a  multitude  of  questions  came  up  incidentally. 

MABEL  ELLERY  ADAMS, 
Iiulructor  in  the  Horacf  Afann  School,  /Boston,  MctsaacfiuMtts. 

[to  be  continued.] 


TEXT-BOOKS  IN  HISTORY.* 

A  RECENTLY  published  volume  contains  a  most  readable 
essay  from  the  facile  pen  of  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison,  en- 
titled **  Some  Great  Books  of  History."  In  this  article 
the  author  kindly  sets  up  for  us  a  series  of  guide-posts 
with  index  fingers  pointing  "  This  way  to  Egypt,"  "  This 
way  to  Greece,"  "  This  way  to  Rome,"  and  so  on.  He 
shows  us  no  new  paths,  but  only  the  old,  well-worn  high- 
ways by  which  unnumbered  pilgrims  have  sought  and 
found  the  shrines  at  which  the  centuries  have  worshipped. 
This  essay  was  not  written  for  the  learned  few  who  live  in 
libraries,  but  for  men  and  women  making  no  pretension 
to  scholarship,  yet  knowing  enough  of  history  to  want  to 
know  more.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  that 
class, — if  one  may  be  permitted  to  give  a  judgment  based 
on  personal  experience.     Tlie  reader  rises  from  its   pe- 

*Read  at  the  Fifth  Summer  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  to 
Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  lield  at  the  IVnnsylvania 
Institution,  Mt.  Airy.  Philaclelphia.  July  7.  18<.)<',. 
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rusal  with  a  deter  mi  nation  to  know  many  of  the  old,  stan- 
dard  histories  with  which  he  has  had  before  only  a  pass- 
ing acquaintance.  Especially  strong  is  his  resolution 
that  before  he  is  six  months  older  he  will  have  made  his 
own  every  page  of  Gibbon's  monumental  work.  Hear 
one  or  two  of  Mr.  Harrison's  fluent  sentences : — "  It  is  no 
personal  paradox,  but  the  judgment  of  all  competent  men, 
that  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  Gibbon  is  the  most  perfect 
historical  composition  that  exists  in  any  language :  at 
once  scrupulously  faithful  in  its  facts  ;  consummate  in  its 
literary  art ;  and  comprehensive  in  analysis  of  forces  af- 
fecting society  over  a  very  long  and  crowded  epoch.  In 
eight  moderate  volumes,  of  which  every  sentence  is  com- 
pacted of  learning,  and  brimful  of  thought,  and  yet  every 
page  as  fascinating  as  romance,  this  great  historian  has 
condensed  the  history  of  the  civilized  world  over  the  vast 
period  of  fourteen  centuries." 

In  thus  presenting  himself  in  the  winning  aspect  of 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  Mr.  Harrison  has  earned 
our  sincerest  thanks.  Only  one  thing  remains  for  him  to 
do  to  conquer  our  hearts  completely.  What  we  teachers 
desire  now  with  indefinite  longing  is  a  supplementary  es- 
say of  the  same  general  character  on  "  Some  Little  Books 
of  History."  Would  we  not  set  up  a  statue  in  the  mar- 
ket-place to  the  man  who  should  name  to  us  something 
within  the  comprehension  of  our  pupils  of  which  he 
could  say,  '*  It  is  scrupulously  faithful  in  its  facts,  con- 
summate in  its  literary  art,  with  every  page  as  fascinating 
as  a  romance — condensing  the  history  of  the  civilized 
world  over  the  vast  period  of  fourteen  centuries  "  ? 

One  should  not  allow  himself  to  indulge  in  a  dream 
like  this  ;  the  waking  is  too  painful.  It  is  like  coming 
back  to  consciousness  after  a  vision  of  water-brooks  in  the 
desert  of  Sahara.  We  have  a  great  quantity  of  juvenile 
historical  literature  in  the  form  of  stories,  but  this  is  not 
enough.     To  do  the  best  work  in   history  a  child   needs 
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somethiDg  besides  detached  stories.  He  must  have  a 
clear,  consecutive  outline  as  a  foundation.  One  great 
fault  in  teaching,  which  is  constant!}'  forcing  itself  upon 
the  attention  of  our  most  thoughtful  educators,  is  that 
much  so-called  "  supplementary  work  "  supplements  noth- 
ing. In  reply  to  those  persons,  and  we  have  met  such, 
who  claim  that  enough  general  history  may  be  learned  in 
our  schools  by  reading  miscellaneous  story-books,  we  quote 
from  the  carefully  considered  report  of  the  very  scholarly 
body  of  men  who  composed  the  "  Committee  on  Secondary 
School  Studies,"  appointed  three  or  four  years  ago  by  the 
National  Educational  Assbcdation  :  "  Since  the  text-book 
is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  centre  of  the  study  of  history  in 
schools,  a  good  text-book  is  essential." 

We  would  not  be  misunderstood  here.  Most  assuredly 
we  are  not  undervaluing  outside  reading.  A  pupil  should 
be  encouraged  and  expected  to  read  scores  and  scores  of 
volumes  in  connection  with  his  historical  study.  Such 
reading  is  delightful,  and  a  child  cannot  fail  to  be  the 
better  for  it  even  though  he  does  no  systematic  work  at 
all,  but  not  nearly  so  much  the  better  as  he  would  be  if 
he  had  some  idea  of  the  relation  of  his  different  scraps  of 
knowledge  to  each  other. 

We  are  in  possession  of  some  simple  outlines  of  United 
States  history  which  are  fairly  well  suited  to  our  needs, 
and  so  well-known  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  speak 
of  them  here;  but  beyond  these  what  have  we?  Text- 
books by  the  score,  to  be  sure,  and  some  pretty  good  ones  ; 
but,  alas !  those  which  are  really  satisfactory  are  a  little 
above  the  reach  of  our  ordinary  pupils  in  the  grade  where 
we  wish  to  introduce  something  beyond  United  States  his- 
tory. And,  in  regard  to  the  wisdom  of  beginning  the 
history  of  foreign  nations  at  an  earlier  period  than  is  com- 
mon in  some  of  our  schools,  we  are  glad  to  find  that  our 
own  judgment  has  the  sanction  of  the  high  authority  just 
cited.     The  (V)mmittee  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
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piler,  but  an  original  scholar  whom  it  becomes  every 
ordinary  ignoramus  to  speak  of  with  respect.  The  diffi- 
culty in  his  case  was  that  he  could  not  quite  realize  the 
utter  vacuity  of  mind  of  the  average  school-boy,  so  far 
as  historical  knowledge  is  concerned.  He  assumed  that 
the  daily  life  of  the  Romans,  with  which  he  was  as 
familiar  as  he  was  with  that  of  the  citizens  of  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  must  be  tolerably  well-known  by  everybody 
who  could  read  a  book,  while  it  was  just  possible  that  the 
exact  powers  of  the  Court  of  Repetundii?  and  the  precise 
nature  of  the  Terentilian  Rogation  might  require  a  little 
elucidation.  Hence  he  produced  a  text-book  for  the  boys 
and  girls  in  our  common  schools  which  is  admirable  as 
an  elementary  treatise  on  Roman  law  and  administration, 
but  is  almost  wholly  lacking  in  a  record  of  social  customs 
and  manners. 

It  is,  on  some  accounts,  a  great  pity  that  in  the  economy 
of  nature  it  is  impossible  for  a  profound  and  universal 
scholar  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  extremely  narrow 
range  and  limited  information.  From  such  a  combina- 
tion— a  sort  of  Jekyll-Hyde  historian — we  might  look  for 
a  good  text-book.  The  ignorance  of  one  partner  would 
constantly  serve  as  a  suggestion  to  the  other  to  show  him 
what  he  ought  to  do. 

Merely  glancing  as  we  pass  at  Anderson's  General 
History,  which  certainly  commends  itself  by  its  numerous 
tabular  reviews.  Freeman's  dreary  skeleton,  Swinton's 
curious  patchwork,  Barnes'  heterogeneous  mass  of  fact 
and  fiction  (why  a  history  should  be  known  by  the  name 
of  its  printer  rather  than  that  of  its  author  is  not  clear), 
and  manv  others  of  more  or  less  merit,  but  none  of  them 
just  what  we  want,  we  come  down  at  last  to  a  book  which 
was  not  written  for  advanced  students  but  for  the  veriest 
babes  and  sucklings.  Peter  Parley's  History  of  the  World, 
with  which  the  most  venerable  of  us  was  familiar  in  his 
childhood,  still  has  ix  place  as  a  regular  text-book  in  some 
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of  our  best  schools.  There  are  indications  that  this  work 
was  actually  produced  under  the  "  combined  system  " 
which  a  moment  ago  we  thought  desirable  but  impossible. 
If  so,  our  theory  of  its  desirability,  as  well  as  that  of  its 
impossibility,  is  speedly  refuted.  Whatever  may  or  may 
not  be  true  of  other  combined  systems,  this  one  does  not 
seem  to  work  quite  so  well  as  it  was  expected  to.  We  did 
not  take  into  account  the  dire  possibility  that  it  might  be 
Mr.  Hyde  himself  who  would  occasionally  hold  the  pen. 

I  know  it  seems  rather  unkind  at  this  late  day  to  arraign 
the  good-natured  prattler  who  prepared  mental  pap  for 
the  babes  of  fifty  years  ago,  but  he  has  been  so  long  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  blessedness  of  the  saints  that  our 
strictures — agitating  as  they  would  doubtless  have  been  a 
half  century  earlier — will  not  probably  disturb  him  very 
greatly,  and  in  taking  an  inventory  of  our  present  stock 
his  book  necessarilv  comes  under  our  notice.  That  a 
book  like  this  is  still  given  to  classes  by  some  of  onr  ablest 
teachers  is  the  strongest  proof  of  the  fact  to  which  we  are 
now  calling  attention,  that  onr  poverty  in  this  department 
is  deplorable. 

Let  OS  look  for  a  moment  at  .some  of  the  stnff  which 
this  instructor  of  children  brings  forward  ont  of  the  stores 
which  the  ages  have  treasured  up  for  his  nse.  We  oj^n 
to  his  chapters  on  Greek  history  to  see  what  he  has  to  say 
about  that  marvelloa*^  civilization  which  has  l^ieen  the  won- 
der and  delight  of  the  world.  His  dis^rn.'^sion  of  the  lit- 
erature of  Greece  begins  with  this  pleasing  'sentence :  ''  The 
Grecian  philosophers  wer»=r  men  who  pretende^l  to  \pfz  wher 
than  mankind  in  general,  which  wonld  seern  well  a/]apt/^l 
to  guard  a  child  again.^t  an  iri':^  7ener;ittori  for  ^nrrh  hnrr;- 
hugs  as  Plato  and  So'':rat'=r*.  >Xi.\  f»rr.f,^r  u,  ^*:c»ir*T  rArrt 
from  falling  intochL«  -r.irr.  ic  i  to  pr-^-^rr.*  jC'-xt  L.-no^'.-^^ 
characters  aoii  evrnt-  >*  ^r.-^r  •  *.-r,  :,r'»r,orZi'^jr.*  7*.<^r^t,^'.<* 
himself  is  di^p-vs^inl  ;f  .r.  ^.x.\*:r.,-T  irxT^tr  iineM,  wru.e  r,^if  * 
page  is  devoteti  to  r^rr^Zi-.-j  st^'-^.^j  tne  mjxhus^  tMdtrw M 
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the  self-crematiou  of  Empedocles.  There  is  valuable  and 
well-authenticated  history  for  you !  And,  to  be  consistent 
throughout,  our  veracious  historian  presents  as  "  a  foolish 
old  man  "  this  personage  whom  Symonds  characterizes  as 
one  who  "  has  left  to  posterity  the  fame  of  genius  as  a 
poet,  a  physician,  a  patriot,  and  a  philosopher."  The 
poets  do  not  fare  much  better.  Hear  this  :  "  The  Greeks 
were  in  many  respects  very  ignorant,  and  entertained 
many  absurd  notions.  They  did  not  know  that  the  earth 
is  a  great  globe  or  ball,  that  it  turns  round  every  day,  and 
that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  also  great  worlds  moving 
about  in  the  sky.  You  would  not,  therefore,  expect  in 
their  poetry  to  find  any  useful  information  about  geogra- 
phy or  astronomy."  Now  our  little  Tommy  has  no  more 
doubts  in  his  own  mind  about  the  Copernican  theory  than 
he  has  about  the  Apostles'  Creed,  neither  of  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  properly  understood  by  those  benighted 
old  Greeks.  So  from  his  coign  of  vantage  Tommy  may 
very  well  look  down  with  supreme  contempt  upon  Homer 
and  Sophocles,  and  reserve  his  meed  of  admiration  for  the 
less  "  ignorant "  poets  of  our  enlightened  age,  whose  verses 
he  may  expect  to  find  perfect  treasure-houses  of  "  useful 
information  about  geography  and  astronomy." 

Does  some  one  say,  "  Well,  you  can  skip  all  that "  ? 
Unquestionably  you  can.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
as  to  the  possibility  of  that  feat.  The  point  here  is  that 
there  are  altogether  too  many  chapters  of  which  the  best 
thing  you  can  say  is  that  they  may  be  skipped. 

Of  course  we  have  seen  some  of  the  worst  of  the  book. 
There  are  parts  which  may  be  studied  with  profit,  and  the 
phraseology  taken  right  through  is  clear  and  simple,  so  it 
is  still  found  in  the  school-room.  We  venture  to  hope, 
however,  that  before  very  long  its  place  will  know  it  no 
more. 

We  turn  from  this  rather  disheartening  survey  of  what 
we  have,  to  consider  a  little  what  we  desire.     Many  ele- 
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ments  enter  into  that  rare  combination,  a  good  text-book 
in  history.  The  choice  of  topics  in  such  a  book  and  their 
general  treatment  are  subjects  too  broad  for  discussion 
here,  and  we  must  leave  these  for  some  one  with  more 
time  and  more  ability  at  his  command,  but  some  of  the 
minor  points  which  we  may  notice  are  the  press- work,  the 
introduction  of  proper  names,  the  management  of  dates, 
and  the  employment  of  maps  and  tabulated  statements. 

A  strongly  marked  subdivision  of  chapters  into  para- 
graphs and  the  use  of  what  I  believe  the  printers  call 
**  full-faced  "  type  for  a  caption  to  give  the  subject  of  each 
paragraph  are  very  common  now  and  every  way  desirable. 
Beyond  this,  a  fashion  is  creeping  in,  which  we  hope  may 
become  prevalent,  of  putting  all  important  proper  names 
in  the  same  striking  type  when  they  first  appear  in  the 
narrative.  This  method  of  emphasizing  a  word  is  much 
more  eflfective  than  the  old  one  of  using  italics.  The  pos- 
sibility of  smuggling  a  vast  amount  of  information  into 
foot-notes  in  painfully  small  type  oflFers  a  terrible  tempta- 
tion to  the  historian,  but  smuggling  in  any  form  is  an  '*  illicit 
process,*'  a  thing  as  reprehensible  in  a  historian  as  in  a 
logician.  The  pages  of  a  school-book  should  be  clear  and 
open,  although  this  involves  a  larger  and  more  expensive 
volume.  There  is  a  closer  connection  between  clear  print 
and  clear  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  than  is  always 
recognized. 

A  failure  to  give  the  name  of  a  person  who  is  inciden- 
tally spoken  of  is  a  common  defect  in  many  text-books. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  that  such  a  name  should  al- 
ways be  given,  but  that  it  should  never  be  omitted  when 
it  is  one  which  is  written  in  gold  letters  on  the  general 
roll-call  of  Fame.  To  illustrate,  we  give  a  sentence  from 
Barnes'  History  : — '*  Henry  the  Eighth  had  written  a  book 
against  Luther's  doctrines,  for  which  he  had  received  as 
a  reward  from  the  Pope  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith." 
Now,  this  Pope,  as  we  all  know,  happened  to  be  one  of  tlie 
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most  illustrious  princes  that  ever  sat  on  the  papal  throne, 
a  man  who  impressed  himself  upon  the  age  almost  and 
perhaps  quite  as  strongly  as  did  either  Henry  the  Eighth 
or  Martin  Luther.  Our  author  should  not  have  lost  this 
opportunity  of  associating  his  name  with  the  names  of 
the  great  Oerman  preacher  and  the  great  English  monarch. 
True,  there  is  a  little  sketch  of  him  elsewhere  in  the  book, 
but  that  is  only  another  reason  why  he  should  have  been 
brought  forward  again  when  it  could  have  been  done  so 
easily.  If  he  has  a  wise  teacher,  a  child's  second  inter- 
view with  a  great  historical  personage  counts  not  only  for 
what  it  is  worth  in  itself,  but  also  for  the  full  value  of  the 
first  one. 

There  has  been  so  much  said,  and  said  so  justly,  against 
that  teaching  of  history  which  consists  mainly  in  crowd- 
ing a  child's  brain  with  numerals  that  we  are  now  in  no 
little  danger  of  going  to  the  other  extreme.  To  lay  a 
foundation  strong  enough  to  encourage  one  to  raise  a  su- 
perstructure thereon  after  school  days  are  over,  one  must 
learn  a  good  many  dates,  and  it  is  even  more  imperative  that 
he  should  acquire  the  habit  of  noticing  dates  which  he  does 
not  commit  to  memory.  A  text-book  should  give  a  good 
many  more  than  any  judicious  teacher  would  require  a  child 
to  learn,  just  to  help  him,  while  he  is  studying,  to  get  a  clear 
idea  of  the  sequence  of  events.  Many  of  them  may  be 
enclosed  in  brackets,  or  perhaps,  better  still,  be  put  in 
the  margin,  but  they  should  be  somewhere.  Here  many 
books  are  greatly  at  fault.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  opin- 
ion of  their  writers  that  figures  mar  the  beauty  of  a 
printed  page,  and  are  to  be  avoided  as  skilfully  as  possi- 
ble, and  some  authors  appear  to  think  that  a  date  is  a  date, 
and  one  is  as  good  as  another.  We  find  a  case  in  point  in 
Montgomery's  "  Leading  Facts  of  French  History,"  a  book 
so  inferior  to  his  "  Leading  Facts  of  English  History  " 
that  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  two  could  be  the  work  of 
one  man.     In  glancing  over  this  volume  there  seems  to  be 
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a  pretty  fair  sprinkliug  of  figures,  but  a  careful  examina- 
tion often  leaves  one  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  were  selected.  For  instance,  probably 
everybody  would  grant  that  the  year  1806  was,  as  Guizot 
says,  one  of  "  unequalled  splendor  "  in  the  history  of  the 
First  Empire.  On  his  return  from  his  victorious  Austrian 
campaign  Napoleon  was  hailed  in  Paris  as  little  less  than 
omnipotent,  his  brother  Joseph  was  made  King  of  Naples, 
the  republic  was  overthrown  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Holland  was  established  in  its  place  with 
Louis  Bonaparte  on  the  throne,  and  this  year,  also  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Napoleon,  there  came  to  an  end 
the  oldest  existing  political  institution  on  earth,  an  insti- 
tution which  had  lasted  more  than  a  thousand  vears,  and 
had  exerted  an  incalculable  influence  on  the  whole  civ- 
ilized world.  Mr.  Montgomery  does  not  fail  to  record 
these  events,  but  in  the  paragraph  in  which  they  are 
chronicled  there  is  no  reference,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the 
time  when  they  took  place.  To  be  sure,  if  we  "  look  be- 
fore and  after,"  as  Shelley  gives  us  to  understand  that 
poets  at  least  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  we  may  get  at  the 
year;  but  unfortunately  school  children  do  not  seem  so 
much  addicted  to  looking  before  and  after  as  we  are  led 
to  suppose  that  the  poets  are. 

In  another  place  in  the  same  book  we  find  a  long  para- 
graph with  nothing  to  show  just  what  time  is  under  con- 
sideration, and  this  is  followed  by  another  beginning  with 
"Meanwhile,"  this  with  one  which  starts  off  with  "Mean- 
time," this  is  succeeded  by  "Finally"  and  this,  rather 
unexpectedly,  by  "The  year  following."  When  we  have 
reached  this  point  we  are  in  a  state  of  perplexity  not  un- 
like that  of  one  of  our  pupils  who  inquired  not  long  since, 
"  Where  is  elsewhere  ?  "  and  are  ready  to  cry  out,  "  When 
is  meantime  and  meanwhile?" 

As  an  offset  to  such  a  tantalizin<^  book  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
call  attention  to   one  which  in  this  very  respect  is  espe- 
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ciallj  commendable.  In  its  management  of  dates,  and  also 
in  many  other  things,  one  finds  an  almost  model  school 
history  in  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Middle  Ages,"  by 
Ephraim  Emerton,  Professor  of  History  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. In  this  book  dates  are  occasionally  incorporated 
in  the  text,  but  more  are  in  the  margin,  and  of  the  latter  those 
which  are  to  elucidate  the  narrative  but  not  necessarily  to 
be  committed  to  memory  are  in  common  type,  while 
those  which  are  to  be  learned  for  a  lifetime  stand  out 
more  boldly.  We  may  be  very  sure  that  Professor  Emer- 
ton would  never  have  allowed  the  year  1806  to  glide  along 
down  the  stream  of  time  unnoted.  Taken  altogether  this 
is  a  delightful  little  book.  While  it  is  so  scholarly  that  it 
is  used  as  a  text-book  in  many  colleges,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  so  simple  in  its  diction  and  style  that  many  of  our 
older  pupils  read  it  with  great  interest  and  profit.  In  my 
last  class  two  boys — not  semi-mutes  either — liked  it  so 
well  that  they  considered  it  a  good  investment  for  some 
of  their  own  spending  money.  Indeed,  if  any  one,  not 
over-wise,  likes  to  read  a  very  plain  story  of  the  four  or 
five  eventful  centuries  which  saw  the  great  barbarian  mi- 
grations, the  overthrow  of  the  empire  of  the  Civsars,  the 
rise  of  the  monastic  system  of  the  west  and  the  develop- 
ment of  papal  policy,  the  birth  and  wonderful  growth  of 
Islaraism,  the  beginnings  of  feudalism  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  vast  empire  of  Charlemagne,  I  hardly  see 
myself  how  he  could  invest  a  dollar  to  bring  him  a  larger 
return.  Our  only  regret  is  that  our  limited  time  for  the 
history  of  the  whole  world  does  not  allow  us  to  spend  so 
much  on  the  period,  fascinating  though  it  be,  which  Pro- 
fessor Emerton  has  chosen  ;  otherwise  we  would  devote  a 
term  to  his  book. 

While  insisting  as  we  have  done,  and  only  wish  we 
could  do  more  strongly,  on  the  importance  of  dates  in 
historical  study,  and  th(^  imperfection  of  a  text-book  which 
does  not  abound   in  them,  we  should  be  very  sorry  to 
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leave  the  impression  that  we  would  make  a  recitation  in 
history  a  mere  repetition  of  numbers.  For  reasons  which 
are  sometimes  best  known  to  herself,  there  are  certain 
numbers  especially  dear  to  the  Muse  of  History,  but  we 
feel  sure  that  Clio  herself  does  not  believe  the  most  im- 
portant truths  of  history  to  be  those  which  may  be  expressed 
iu  figures.  She  holds  years  and  centuries  and  even  hu- 
man life  itself  as  matters  of  so  little  value  in  comparison 
with  the  triumph  or  defeat  of  a  great  principle  that  the 
exact  amount  consumed  is  not  the  thing  of  chief  conse- 
quence in  her  eyes.  It  is  the  triumph  itself  which  men 
and  angels  might  rejoice  over,  or  the  defeat  which  seemed 
at  the  time  to  be  a  death-blow  to  human  progress,  that 
she  would  record  in  unfading  characters.  We  would 
follow  her  wise  guidance,  hence  the  dates  made  prominent 
in  a  child's  mind  should  be  to  him  as  Lowell  said  words 
were  to  Emerson, 

**  Like  gold  nails  in  temples  to  hang  trophies  on." 

It  is  just  because  the  trophies  are  so  surpassingly  glori- 
ous that  they  must  not  on  any  account  be  suffered  to  fall 
together  an  indistinguishable  heap  in  the  dust. 

The  late  Professor  Whitney,  of  Yale,  once  said,  in  re- 
viewing a  certain  work,  that  the  publication  of  a  book  of 
that  kind  without  a  good  index  should  be  a  penitentiary 
offence.  The  publication  of  a  school  history  without  good 
maps  is  equally  heinous.  Sieges,  battles,  triumphal  cere- 
monies, cradles,  sepulchres,  and  so  forth,  are  uncomforta- 
ble things  to  meet  floating  around  in  space.  They  should 
be  pinned  down  where  they  belong,  and  kept  there. 

A  good  text-book  in  history  will  contain  a  great  many 
tables  of  all  sorts  and  kinds.  Genealogical  tables  are  in- 
dispensable. Besides  showing  clearly  how  im])ortant  a 
factor  heredity  has  been  in  the  governments  of  the  world, 
one  of  them  will  often  in  the  flash  of  an  eye  make  defi- 
nite  what  was  before  very  hazy  in  regard  to  a  disputed 
succession  or  some  other  i)oint  upon  which  much  turned. 
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Lists  of  contemporaneous  personages  of  different  coun- 
tries are  also  valuable  after  a  pupil  has  learned  something 
of  the  individuals  named.  They  help  to  keep  each  one 
in  his  proper  environment. 

Analogous  to  such  a  list,  and  an  equally  excellent  fea- 
ture in  a  text-book,  is  a  table  of  contemporaneous  events. 
Of  course  we  do  not  mean  that  a  child  should  take  this, 
or  any  of  these  tables,  at  the  outset  and  commit  it  to 
memory,  but  it  is  very  suggestive  as  a  review.  St.  Paul's 
saying  that  '*  none  of  us  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man 
dieth  to  himself,"  is  no  truer  of  men  than  it  is  of  nations, 
and  a  student  of  history  should  begin  very  early  to  recog- 
nize their  interdependence  and  to  look  from  one  to  an- 
other to  see  how  each  is  playing  its  particular  part  in  the 
special  act  of  the  world-drama  then  going  on  before  him. 
Such  a  habit  of  study  will  be  developed  by  frequent  ref- 
erence to  tables  like  those  of  which  we  speak  now.  It  is 
sometimes .  surprising  to  see  how  many  subjects  can  be 
grouped  together.  A  date  will  often  serve  as  the  most 
patient  of  pack-horses  and  carry  a  tremendous  load. 
Take,  for  instance,  1483.  In  that  year  in  England  died 
Edward  the  Fourth,  the  ruthless  warrior  and  subtle  poli- 
tician who  throughout  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years  had 
been  laboring  to  free  the  Crown  from  the  control  of  the 
baronage,  and  had  been  silently  laying  the  foimdation  for 
the  absolute  rule  of  the  Tudors.  In  that  year  in  France 
died  Edward's  enemy,  Louis  the  Eleventh,  another  great 
king  and  a  terrible,  more  subtle,  more  cruel,  than  his  Eng- 
lish contemporary,  who  throughout  a  corresponding  reign 
of  twenty-two  years  had  also  been  laboring,  and  with  even 
greater  craft  and  more  success,  to  reduce  the  i)ower  of  the 
feudal  barons  and  to  bring  all  classes  in  the  kingdom  into 
unquestioning  subjection  to  the  Crown.  That  year  saw 
the  murder  of  the  two  royal  children  in  the  tower,  the 
accession  of  Richard  the  Third  to  the  throne  of  England, 
and  that  of  Charles  the  Eighth  to  tlie  throne  of  France. 
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lu  1483,  iu  Spain,  Torquemada  was  made  Inquisitor-Gen- 
eral of  Castile  and  Leon,  which  event  marks  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  institution  that  became  such  a  mighty 
force  in  the  Catholic  reaction  of  the  next  century — an  in- 
stitution which  according  to  the  infallible  authority  of 
Pope  Paul  the  Fourth  **  was  founded  by  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  but  which  by  the  heterodox  mind  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  generally  ascribed  to  a  different 
agency.  But  while  the  Spanish  Inquisition  was  develop- 
ing its  dreadful  power,  in  "  the  armoury  of  God "  a 
weapon  was  being  forged  for  its  destruction  ;  in  1483 
Martin  Luther  was  born. — It  is  good  to  close  this  record 
that  suggests  so  much  of  guile,  treachery,  strife,  and  in- 
fernal wrong,  with  a  name  which  reminds  us  that,  after 
all,  around  and  above  this  troubled  life  of  ours  there 
broods  an  everlasting  calm.  Of  Dante  it  was  said,  "This 
man  hath  been  in  Hell  and  hath  returned ;"  of  this  other 
man  it  might  have  been  said.  He  hath  been  in  Heaven 
and  hath  come  back  to  reveal  to  mortal  gaze  something  of 
the  infinite  blessedness  and  the  supernal  peace  of  Para- 
dise. In  1483,  in  a  little  city  hanging  on  a  spur  of  the 
Tuscan  Apennines,  a  child  was  born  who  was  destined  to 
people  the  earth  with  his  divine  creations  and  to  give  to 
humanity  the  conception  of  spiritual  beauty  which  had 
presented  itself  to  the  enraptured  soul  of  Raphael  of 
Urbiuo. 

After  a  child  has  learned  these  different  facts,  it  will 
greatly  help  his  memory  if  he  occasionally  sees  them  in  a 
group  with  their  common  date,  and,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
appear,  he  will  remember  half  a  dozen  much  more  easily 
than  he  will  one. 

Is  it  said  that  it  is-  of  no  consequence  whether  or  not 
he  remembers  just  when  any  man  was  born  or  died  ? 

We  grant  it  willingly  enough,  but  suppose  our  imag- 
inary interlocutor  will  be  as  ready  to  admit  that  it  is  de- 
sirable for  any  student  of  history  to  have  general  ideas 
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of  the  time  of  the  decay  of  feadaliam,  the  birth  of  Prot- 
estaDtism,  and  the  beaatiCnl  bloBsomiDg  of  Italian  art,  and 
that  geDeral  ideas  have  a  very  UDcertain  bold  upon  the 
mind  of  a  child  imleBS  they  are  clinched  pretty  firmly 
with  a  few  particular  oues.  In  the  case  just  given,  the 
different  events  may  not  be  the  ones  we  woald  have  chosen 
separately,  bnt  they  were  kind  enough  to  occur  in  the 
same  year,  and  we  can  make  them  serve  as  reminders  of 
much  more.  We  must  not  ignore  the  fact  that  we  live, 
as  the  late  Walter  Pater  remarked,  "  in  a  world  where, 
after  all,  we  must  needs  make  the  most  of  things." 

Another  and  perhaps  better  illustration  is  found  when 
we  come  to  the  great  landmark,  1492.  A  few  months  be- 
fore Columbus  started  on  the  voyage  which  was  to  result 
in  the  discovery  of  a  new  world,  another  great  Italian,  a 
native  of  a  city  not  far  from  Genoa,  set  sail  on  a  vaster 
sea  and  (or  remoter  shores.  The  land  to  which  he  jour- 
neyed is  now,  as  then,  an  undiscovered  country.  In  that 
memorable  year  died  Lorenzo  de'Medici.whosename  recalls 
to  every  miud  the  splendor  and  the  majesty  of  Florence. 
In  the  limited  space  of  the  school-books  now  under  con- 
sideration, there  is  not  much  room  for  mediicval  Italian 
history,  but  thej-  ii\l  givi«  moTi*  or  less  of  it,  and  in  any  such 
stQily  a  prominent  plaice  langt  be  allotted  to  the  imposing 
figure  of  Lorenzo  the  Mtiguificeut.  The  common  though 
s  discredited  story  of  Iuh  asking  for  absolution 
on  his  death-bed,  of  the  stern  refusal,  aud  of  the  piissing 
of  his  nnshriveu  bouI,  iutrndufeK  another  iictor,  the  monk 
Savonarola,  whose  tragic  history  lends  one's  thought  to 
the  papacy,  and  we  remember  thiit  in  tlie  jear  1492 
uander  the  Sixth  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Turning 
e  nation  which  sent  forth  the  gri^nt  discoverer,  w© 
Idtat  there  the  year  1492  was  ushered  in  with  rejoic- 
w^  On  tU»  sixth  of  January,  the  great  E-^stival  of  the 
EfifiWAa;,  King  Fvrdiiiiin<l  and  Qaeen  Isalulhi,  with  white- 
4  ewlftniaaticB  and  a  ijreat  host  of  virtnrious  warriors, 
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made  their  triumphal  entry  into  Granada.  There  they 
proceeded  to  a  mosque  which  a  few  days  before  had  been 
consecrated  as  a  Christian  church,  and  chanted  a  solemn 
Te  Deum  in  recognition  of  the  Divine  assistance  which 
had  enabled  them  to  elevate  the  Cross  in  place  of  the 
Crescent  and  to  drive  out  from  this  stronghold  the  exe- 
crable Moslem,  whose  impious  worship  had  desecrated  the 
peninsula  for  eight  hundred  years.  The  very  next  page 
in  Spanish  history  gives  us  one  of  the  most  pathetic  sto- 
ries in  the  annals  of  any  nation.  Three  months  had  not 
passed  by  when  the  Inquisitor-General,  Torquemada, 
terrified  King  Ferdinand  into  the  belief  that  in  tolerating 
in  his  kingdom  the  presence  of  the  accursed  Jews  he  was 
crucifying  afresh  his  Divine  Lord,  and  a  royal  edict  went 
forth  for  their  immediate  expulsion.  Then  followed  that 
heart-breaking  exile  from  their  native  land  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  souls,  driven  forth  with  circumstances  of 
unutterable  cruelty,  only  to  endure  new  suflFerings  from 
shipwreck,  pestilence,  and  starvation. 

It  is  idle  to  multiply  these  illustrations.  No  one  who 
is  in  the  habit  of  browsing  in  the  pasture-lands  of  history 
will  be  at  a  loss  to  recall  the  exact  position  of  a  good 
many  of  these  especially  fertile  hillocks.  A  text-book, 
however,  is  designed  for  those  who  are  traversing  these 
fields  for  the  first  time,  and  it  should  not  fail  to  provide 
an  abundance  of  waymarks,  pointing  out  locations  to 
which  these  youthful  ])ilgrims  may  well  return  again  and 
again. 

So  much  for  the  question  of  what  we  want,  and  now 
follows  that  most  practical  one,  how  are  we  going  to  get 
it  ?  Text-books  of  this  kind  will  be  ])repared  when  the 
weighty  recommendation  made  by  tlie  Committee  on 
Secondary  School  Studies  is  acted  on,  as  in  time  it  un- 
doubtedly will  be,  and  **  the  history  of  other  countries '' 
becomes  a  part  of  the  grammar  course  of  our  public 
schools.     But  why  should  we  wait  till  then  ?     We  are  al- 
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Dourishing.  The  man  who  is  instrumental  in  making  this 
study  a  favorite  one  in  our  lower  grade  schools  could 
hardly  render  greater  service  to  the  cause  of  true  educa- 
tion, for  the  marvellous  pipe  of  the  Hamelin  magician  was 
no  more  potent  to  draw  the  children  after  him  than  is  an  in- 
telligent and  abiding  love  of  history  to  lead  them  away  from 
the  flats  and  wastes  and  malarial  fens  of  literature  out  to- 
ward the  great  open  fields  where  the  air  is  pure  and  life- 
giving  and  the  harvest  truly  plenteous,  fields  wherein 
they  may  gather  for  themselves  "  fruit  that  is  better  than 
gold,  yea,  than  fine  gold." 

KATHARINE  FLETCHER, 

Ifistruct&r  in  the  Clarke  ItiHtitution^  Northampton ^  MaHmchtLsetts. 
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Columbia  Institutiou. — The  Hon.  J.  Randolph  Tucker,  for- 
merly a  prominent  member  of  Congress,  of  late  a  professor  in 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  and  for  the  past  fifteen  years 
an  efficient  and  beloved  director  of  this  Institution,  died  on 
the  13th  of  February  last.  The  Hon.  William  L.  Wilson,  late 
Postmaster-General,  now  President-elect  of  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  has  been  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
Board  occasioned  by  Mr.  Tucker's  death. 

The  present  year  is  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  existence 
of  the  Institution,  as  it  was  incorporated  by  Congress  in  an 
Act  approved  February  16,  1857,  and  the  school  was  opened 
June  13,  of  the  same  year.  Of  the  first  officers  of  the  Institu- 
tion only  three  are  now  living,  viz:  Dr.  Edward  M.  Ghdlaudet, 
then  Superintendent,  since  1864  President,  still  young  except 
in  years  and  not  very  old  in  years  ;  Mr.  James  Denison,  then 
teacher,  since  1870  Principal  of  the  Kendall  School ;  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Byron  Sunderland,  one  of  the  incorporators  and  still 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  frontispiece  of  this 
number  of  the  Annals  is  borrowed  from  a  beautiful  souvenir 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  incor2)oratiou  of  the  Institution,  pre- 
sented to  the  guests  at  a  dinner  given  l)y  President  and  Mrs. 
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Grallaudet  to  the  present  and  former  directors  and  their  wives. 
The  upper  picture  shows  the  frame  building  first  occupied  in 
1857,  which  also  served  as  the  first  building  of  the  College  in 
1864.  It  stood  on  nearly  the  same  site  as  the  portion  of  the 
central  building  shown  in  the  lower  picture,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1870. 

Florida  Institute. — Mr.  Henry  N.  Felkel,  who  had  been 
Principal  of  the  Florida  Institute  since  1898,  died  on  the  11th 
of  February  last,  after  an  illness  of  six  weeks.  Mr.  Felkel  was 
bom  in  Florida  in  1850,  and  was  educated  at  the  West  Florida 
Seminary,  where  he  was  afterwards  a  teacher.  Later  he  was 
principal  of  the  Tallahassee  public  schools,  of  the  Leon  Acad- 
emy, and  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  De  Funiak  Spiings, 
resigning  the  latter  situation  to  become  Principal  of  this  In- 
stitute. He  was  an  educator  of  ability  and  influence,  but 
labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  had  no  special 
training  or  expeiience  in  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Pasco,  of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  has 
been  elected  to  the  vacancy  caused  by  Mr.  FelkeFs  death. 
The  St.  Augustine  Daily  Herald  says  that  "  his  life-work  has 
been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education,"  and  that  ''  he  is  emi- 
nently qualified  in  every  respect  to  fill  the  position  to  which 
he  has  been  called." 

Horace  Manii.  School, — The  "Parents'  Association"  con- 
nected with  the  School  have  raised  funds  to  procure  a  memo- 
rial tablet  in  honor  of  Francis  Green,  the  author  of  "Vox 
Oculis  Subjecta,"  to  be  placed  in  the  building  of  this  School 
in  honor  of  his  pioneer  efforts  in  America  in  behalf  of  the 
education  of  the  deaf.* 

Indiana  Inatitutioii. — The  governor  of  Indiana  has  taken  a 
step  in  the  interest  of  good  government  for  schools  for  the 
deaf  that  we  should  be  glad  to  see  followed  in  other  States. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  Institution  is  composed  of 
three  members,  who  have  shown  themselvoB  faithful  and  effi- 
cient in  the  performance  of  theii*  duties.  Tlieir  term  of  office 
having  expired,  the  governor  has  reappointed  them,  though  a 
majority  of  them  belong  to  the  political  party  not  now  in 
power. 

•See  the  Annalft,  i,  1H8  100:   xii,  258;  xiii,  l-H;   xiv,  C?  :   xxxiv,  221. 
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Missouri  School.  — A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  leg- 
islature to  change  the  name  of  the  School  from  "  The  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb"  to  "The  Missouri  School  for  the 
Deaf/'  as  recommended  by  the  Superintendent  in  his  recent 
report. 

Yirginia  Institution. — Mr.  Harvey  D.  De  Long,  teacher  of 
the  high  class,  died  in  Baltimore  March  20, 1897,  of  appendicitis, 
aged  29.  Mr.  De  Long  lost  his  hearing  from  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  at  the  age  of  live,  and  was  educated  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  and  Gallaudet  College.  In  college  he  was 
distinguished  throughout  the  entii'e  course  by  his  courteous 
manners,  high  scholarship,  and  excellent  character.  He  was 
graduated  in  1893,  standing  first  in  the  largest  class  that  has 
gone  out  from  the  College.  In  October  of  that  year  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Virginia  Institution  decided  to  form  a  new 
class,  to  be  known  as  the  high  class,  and  Mr.  De  Long  was 
elected  teacher  of  it.  He  performed  the  duties  of  this  office 
faithfully  and  satisfactorily,  and  taught  his  class  until  two  days 
before  he  was  taken  to  Baltimore  for  a  surgical  operation, 
which  was  immediately  followed  by  death.  Mr.  De  Long  was 
married  in  1894  to  Miss  Lily  A.  Bicksler,  also  a  graduate  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  and  Gallaudet  College,  and,  like 
him,  the  valedictorian  of  her  class  in  college.  She  survives 
him  with  one  child. 


AD^HERTISEMENTS. 

Wanted,  by  a  lady  with  some  experience  as  a  teacher,  a 
position  in  a  deaf-mute  school,  or  as  governess  to  a  deaf-mute 
child.  References  given.  Address  H.  E.,  146  42d  St.,  New 
York  City. 


Wanted  :  A  position  as  art  teacher,  to  teach  drawing,  char- 
coal drawing,  oil  and  water  painting,  and  china  painting.  Good 
at  needle-work  and  can  use  the  manual  alphabet  rapidly.  Good 
reference  given.  Address  L.  Charlen  Vauderoef,  Montgomery, 
Orange  County*,  New  York. 
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CHAEACTERI8TIC  ERRORS   OF  PUPILS. 

The  title  of  this  article  was  suggested  by  the  results  of 
of  a  mid-term  examination,  and  most  of  the  matter  was 
obtained  from  a  perusal  of  the  examination  papers.  This 
was  supplemented  by  experience  in  the  class-room,  and 
by  observation  of  the  work  of  deaf  children  of  varying 
grades  through  a  period  of  years. 

I  shall  first  consider  the  characteristic  errors  pertain- 
ing to  language  work,  and  these,  for  the  sake  of  conven- 
ience, I  shall  divide  into  (1)  Errors  of  Form,  and  (2) 
Errors  of  Construction. 

Errors  of  Form, — Under  this  head  I  would  include  all 
those  minor  errors  noticed  in  pupils'  written  work,  that 
have  no  relation  to  ignorance  of  language,  but  concern 
mainly  the  appearance  of  the  work.  The  more  common 
of  these  errors  are — 

Lack  of  paragraphing, 
Misuse  of  capital  letters, 
Crowding  words  at  the  end  of  a  line. 
Dividing  words  wrongly  at  the  end  of  a  line, 
Use  of  abbreviations, 
Various  errors  of  punctuation,  including 
Misuse  of  the  comma, 
Omission  of  the  period, 
Misuse  of  quotation-marks, 
Carelessness  and  indistinctness  in  making  the 
marks  of  punctuation. 

■2U1 
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Lack  of  paragraphing  is  a  fault  that  is  traceable  to  the 
earlier  years  of  the  pupil,  when  all  the  language  work 
consists  of  short  sentences,  and  the  tendency  is  strong  to 
begin  every  sentence  at  the  boundary  line  of  the  black- 
board, slate,  or  paper.  It  looks  all  right  so  long  as  none 
of  the  sentences  exceed  a  line  in  length,  but  when  the 
pupil  begins  to  write  sentences  in  sequence,  so  as  to  form 
several  lines,  or,  later,  when  story  and  composition  writ- 
ing is  begun,  the  absence  of  paragraphs  is  displeasing 
to  the  teacher  who  is  fond  of  neat  and  orderly  work.  The 
remedy  lies  in  care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  insist  on 
paragraphs  as  soon  as  sentence- writing  in  sequence  is 
commenced. 

The  misuse  of  capital  letters  to  which  I  refer  is  a  fault 
of  penmanship.  There  is  too  little  distinction  between 
capitals  and  common  letters,  as  many  pupils  make  them. 
The  accepted  rule  in  penmanship  is  that  the  capital  let- 
ter shall  be  three  spaces  high  to  the  common  letter's  one. 
It  would  hardly  pay  to  require  a  too  rigid  adherence  to 
this  rule,  but  a  distinct  difference  can  be  obtained,  and 
should  be  insisted  upon.  All  that  is  necessary  is  care  on 
the  part  of  the  primary  teachers  to  start  the  pupils  right 
and  keep  them  at  it.  The  practice  of  ruling  the  black- 
boards, the  hand-slates,  and  all  the  paper  used  in  the 
primary  class-rooms  is,  I  think,  an  excellent  thing.  The 
best  way  to  rule  the  black-boards  is  with  thin  lines  of  mu- 
cilage. They  are  not  obtrusive,  and  they  can  be  easily 
removed  when  the  necessity  for  them  no  longer  exists. 

There  are  pupils  who  consider  it  a  triumph  of  penman- 
ship, or  appear  to  do  so,  if  they  can  squeeze  a  word  in  at 
the  end  of  a  line  when  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for  it. 
Sometimes  they  will  turn  it  upward  or  downward  to  get 
it  all  in.  In  the  same  category  may  be  placed  the  pupil 
who  considers  that  words  can  be  divided  anywhere,  and 
who  lops  them  off  accordingly  as  soon  as  the  end  of  the 
line  is  reached,  without  regard  to  8yllaV)los  or  sense. 
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Abbreviations  are  all  right  in  themselves,  and  our 
pupils  should  learn  all  of  those  in  common  use.  But 
there  is  a  danger  in  allowing  them  to  employ  the  abbrevi- 
ations too  much.  They  are  apt  to  forget  what  the 
abbreviated  forms  stand  for.  To  illustrate  this  point,  I 
recall  an  instance  of  a  pupil  of  several  years'  standing 
who  frequently  used  the  name  "  Chas  "  in  his  sentences, 
without  a  period  after  the  abbreviation,  At  first  I  con- 
tented myself  with  telling  him  to  supply  the  period. 
Finally,  that  same  old  *'  Chas  "  became  an  eyesore,  and  I 
told  the  boy  to  write  the  word  out  in  full.  To  my  surprise, 
he  really  believed  that  "  Chas  "  was  a  name  in  itself,  like 
«*  Tom,"  "  Jim,"  "  Ben,"  etc.  Since  that  occurrence,  I 
have  looked  with  suspicion  on  certain  abbreviations  in 
my  pupils'  written  work,  and  the  call  for  the  full  word 
has,  more  than  once,  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  pupil 
cannot  give  it  correctly.  The  habit  of  abbreviating  and 
contracting  words  in  composition  and  letter  writing  is 
one  to  be  discouraged.  It  savors  of  laziness  on  the  part 
of  the  writer.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  indiscrimi- 
nate use  of  "  &  "  and  "  etc.,"  the  latter  being  a  favorite 
means  of  getting  out  of  naming  several  things,  when  one 
has  forgotten  all  but  one  or  two.  • 

There  are  several  ways  of  misusing  the  comma,  but,  as 
they  are  not  peculiar  to  deaf  pupils,  there  is  no  call  to 
dwell  upon  them  here.  There  is  one  error  in  this 
respect,  however,  that  I  wish  to  mention,  because  it  is 
an  error  committed  by  many  teachers.  I  have  before 
me  a  number  of  text-books  containing  rules  for  punctua- 
tion. One  rule  relating  to  the  comma  has  reference  to 
its  use  in  separating  words  in  a  series.  To  illustrate, 
take  the  following  sentence  : — 

Cotton  is  raised  in  India,  Egypt,  and  the  United 
States. 
Grammarians    and    rhetoricians    like    Hart,  Kerl,  Goold 
Brown,  Heed  and   Kello^^,  Moiklejohn,  Hill,  Lockwood, 
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Whitney,  are  all  in  perfect  accord  in  calling  for  the  last 
comma  above.  But  T  have  observed  that  the  majority  of 
teachers  omit  it.     Why  ? 

The  omission  of  the  period  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  or 
after  an  abbreviation  is  simply  the  result  of  carelessness 
and  forgetfulness,  and  is  to  be  remedied  only  by  watch- 
fulness and  insistence  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Misuse  of  the  quotation-marks  consists  in  using  them 
where  there  is  no  direct  quotation,  or  in  placing  them 
properly  at  one  end  of  a  quotation  and  omitting  them  at 
the  other. 

Many  pupils  let  a  mere  jab  with  the  pen  or  pencil 
serve  as  a  mark  of  punctuation.  They  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  a  comma  and  a  period  in  form,  and  their 
interrogation-point  might  as  well  be  a  Chinese  letter  as  a 
regulation  question-mark. 

The  preceding  are  the  errors  of  form  that  have  come 
most  frequently  under  my  observation.  There  are  others, 
but  they  are  of  the  same  general  nature,  and  the  treat- 
ment to  overcome  them  would  be  the  same. 

Some  who  glance  over  this  article  may  be  inclined  to 
waive  aside  the  faults  I  have  mentioned  as  mere  trifles, 
not  worthy  of  serious  attention.  They  may  be  trifles, 
but  we  are  now  in  the  "  day  of  small  things,"  with  our 
atoms  and  molecules  and  microbes  and  bacteria.  The 
first  essential  of  business  success  is  attention  to  details, 
and  the  teacher's  success  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
same  principle.  Pupils  will  be  just  as  careless  and 
slovenly  in  their  work  as  the  teacher  will  let  them  be. 
When  the  pupils  find  that  the  teacher  is  particular  about 
paragraphing,  puuctuatiou,  capitalization,  and  other  mat- 
ters of  form,  they  will  be  more  careful  themselves.  Re- 
fusal by  the  teacher  to  accept  slovenly  or  ill -arranged 
work  will  bring  about  immediate  improvement  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil.  A  most  efficient  auxiliary  in  bringing  about 
the  desired  improvement   is  praise  judiciously  bestowed. 
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Flattery  is  something  that  no  honest  person  likes,  but 
deserved  commendation  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
incentives  to  right  doing.  There  are  few  grown-up  peo- 
ple who  labor  without  hope  of  reward,  and  we  cannot 
expect  children  to  do  it.  The  teacher  who  is  ready  with 
reproof,  but  chary  of  praise,  cannot  hope  to  get  so  much 
or  so  good  work  from  the  pupils  as  one  who  reverses  the 
order. 

Errors  of  Construction. — The  most  important  of  these, 
so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  are — 
Misuse  of  the  verb, 
Misuse  of  the  adjective  and  adverb. 
Misuse  of  the  relative  clause, 
Confusion  of  direct  and  indirect  quotations, 
Careless  use  of  pronouns,  especially  in  lack  of  agree- 
ment with  antecedent. 
Misuse  or  omission  of  the  articles. 
Transposition  of  adjective  and  noun. 
Transposition  of  letters  in  familiar  words. 
The  greatest  errors  made  by  deaf  children  in  their  use 
of  the  English  language  are  due  directly  or  indirectly  to 
misuse  of  the  verb.     Several  years  ago,  I  made  a  collec- 
tion of  several  hundred  incorrect  sentences  written  by  the 
pupils  of  an   advanced  class   in  their  every-day  school 
work.     Unfortunately,  I  have  lost  it,  and  so  cannot  refer 
to  it  now,  but,  as  near  as  1  can  remember,  fully  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  errors  could  be  traced  to  a  wrong  use 
of  the  verb.     It  is  clear,  then,  that  our  chief  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  removal  of  this  huge  stumbling- 
block  from  our  pupils'  pathway.     Errors  in  tense  are  more 
frequent  than  others.     Many  of  these  are  due  to  the  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  require  detiniteness  as 
to  time  in  sentence-writing,  especially  in  the  earlier  years. 
To  illustrate  this  point,  I  will   quote  a   bit  of  my  own 
school-room  experience. 

I  was  giving  the  class  an   exercise  in  verb  tenses,  and 
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they  were  writing  illustrative  sentences  on  the  black-board. 
One  pupil  wrote — 

I  have  received  two  letters. 
The  sentence  was  grammatically  correct,  but  I  doubted 
if  the  pupil  had  the  right  idea  as  to  time  in  his  mind,  so 
I  asked,  "When?"  "Last  week,"  replied  the  pupil. 
Thereupon,  I  marked  it  as  incorrect.  Another  pupil 
wrote— 

John  had  better  visit  his  uncle  in  town. 
A    good    sentence,  but    open    to    the    same    suspicion. 
"  When  ?  "  I  asked.     "  Last  summer,"  replied  the  pupil, 
and  a  veto  followed. 

The  above  instances  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  point 
that  I  wish  to  emphasize.  We  teachers  are  too  prone  to 
take  things  for  granted.  Several  years  ago,  "  Zeno,"  in 
the  Educator y  advised  teachers  never  to  believe  that  their 
pupils  knew  anything.  It  would  be  better  to  change  it  so 
as  to  read.  Never  take  it  for  granted  that  your  pupils  know 
anything.  If  there  is  any  time  and  place  where  certainty 
is  of  importance,  it  is  in  teaching  the  English  language 
to  the  deaf.  And  why  ?  Because,  when  we  fail  to  assure 
ourselves  that  a  sentence  correctly  interprets  a  pupil's 
thought,  we  may  be  confirming  an  error  in  his  mind,  in- 
stead of  eradicating  it,  as  is  our  duty.  If,  from  the  pu- 
pil's earliest  years,  all  the  teachers  stood  ready  to  chal- 
lenge every  doubtful  sentence,  every  sentence  tliat  lacked 
definiteness  as  to  time  and  place,  I  believe  that  there  would 
soon  be  a  marked  improvement  in  this  respect. 

One  vexatious  fault  of  the  pupils  is  their  apparent 
fondness  for  inventing  new  forms  of  the  verb,  mixing  the 
compound  tenses,  tlie  participles,  and  the  passive  voice 
in  hopeless  confusion.  I  can  think  of  no  other  way  to 
overcome  this  than  to  begin  in  the  early  years,  and  have 
a  chart  of  verb-forms  on  the  wall,  only  those  forms  that 
the  pupils  have  learned  and  are  using.  As  new  forms 
are  introduced,  they  can  be  added  to  the  chart.     The 
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pupils  must  be  made  to  understand  that  they  shall  limit 
their  experiments  with  verbs  to  the  forms  on  the  charts, 
and  not  wander  off  into  the  realms  of  fancy.  If  a  sen- 
tence is  presented  to  the  teacher  with  a  verb-form  incor- 
rect, the  pupil  should  be  made  to  correct  it  himself  by 
reference  to  the  chart.  Adherence  to  this  practice 
throughout  a  number  of  years  would,  I  think,  almost 
put  an  end  to  verb-invention  by  the  pupils. 

The  misuse  of  the  relative  clause  can  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  by  regarding  it  as  a  whole,  and  so  treating  it, 
from  the  moment  it  is  introduced.  Wing's  symbols  seem 
to  me  particularly  useful  in  the  way  they  treat  relative 
and  other  clauses.     To  illustrate, — 

3 


The  tree  which  stands  near  the  barn  was  struck  by 
lightning. 
The  line  drawn  above  the  clause  marks  it  as  a  whole, 
and  the  figure  ''  3 "  classes  it  as  an  adjective  modifier. 
It  would  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  with  a  different 
symbol,  if  it  were  used  as  an  objective  clause,  an  apposi- 
tive  clause,  etc. 

As  to  the  other  errors  of  construction  in  my  list,  neither 
time  nor  space  permits  me  to  say  anything.  Methods  of 
overcoming  them  may  suggest  themselves  to  different 
teachers,  though,  after  all,  the  best  method  will  be  found 
in  practice,  practice,  practice. 

In  arithmetic,  the  chief  errors  noted  are — 

Poor  figure-work,  having  reference  to  the  form  of 

the  figures. 
Uneven  or   irregular  arrangement  of  figures  that 

should  be  in  lines  or  columns. 
Misuse  of  the  signs  for  dollars  and  cents,  and  of 

the  decimal  point, 
Doing  short  division  by  the  long  method, 
Omission  of  mathematical  signs,  especially  that  of 
equality. 
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Omission  of  explanatory  words  when  an  example 

is  performed  that  requires  several  steps, 
The  use  of  false  equations, 
Lack  of  ability  to  reason  from  analogy. 
The  remedy  for  nearly  all  these  errors  is  obvious,  be- 
ing merely  the  exercise  of  care  and  insistence  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher.     By  false  equations,  I  mean  the  running 
together  of  different  operations  in  one  equation,  thus : — 
4  +  5  =  9x3  =  27,  when  it  should  be  separated 

into  two  distinct  operations, — 
4  +  5  =  9 
9  X  3  =  27 
Lack  of  ability  to  reason    from  analogy  can  best  be 
demonstrated  by  illustrative  examples  : 

If  three  lead  pencils  cost  twelve  cents,  how  many  pen- 
cils can  you  buy  for  twenty  cents  ? 

Now,  the  pupils  have  learned  to  do  such  examples  like 
a  flash,  either  mentally  or  in  writing.  So  far,  so  good. 
Give  them  this : 

If  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  candy  costs  one-fifth  of 
a  dollar,  how  many  pounds  can  you  buy  for  two  dollars  ? 
The  processes  in  the  two  problems  are  identical,  but  it 
is  extremely  hard  to  make  the  pupils  see  it.  They  can 
add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide  fractions  with  rapidity 
and  accuracy,  but  they  cannot  perceive  that  all  they  have 
to  do  in  the  second  example  is  what  they  did  in  the  first, 
operating  with  fractions  instead  of  with  whole  numbers. 
I  have  made  it  a  practice  lately,  when  the  pupils  stumbled 
over  such  an  example,  to  write  a  simple  one  like  the  first 
one,  and  tell  them  to  do  it,  and  then  follow  the  same  method 
with  the  other.  They  have  sometimes  objected  to  the 
"  baby  work,"  as  they  call  it,  but  the  effect  is  wholesome, 
aud  they  are  beginning  to  do  much  better  since  I  had 
recourse  to  that  plan. 

Errors  of  form  are  mere  matters  of  habit,  and  there  is 
little  excuse  for  their  existence.     Start  the  pupils   right. 
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and  keep  them  at  it,  and  such  errors  will  be  found  to  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum  as  the  pupil  approaches  the  end  of 
his  course.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  errors  of  con- 
struction. Their  eradication  means  hard  work,  hard 
thought,  and  wearying  repetition  by  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  But  the  most  essential  thing  of  all  in  this  fight 
against  errors  of  all  kinds  is  union  among  the  teachers. 
The  almost  universal  practice  in  schools  for  the  deaf  is 
to  have  the  pupils  pass  from  teacher  to  teacher  as  they 
advance  in  grade,  so  that  the  completed  education  of  each 
pupil  is  the  work  of  several  teachers.  How  important, 
then,  is  uniformity,  concert  of  action,  among  the  instruc- 
tors! One  teacher  who  is  indiflferent  to  details  may  undo 
the  work  of  two  or  three  careful  ones,  for  the  children  are 
quick  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  circumstances.  There 
is  another  reason  why  there  should  be  agreement  among 
the  teachers  as  to  many  of  the  points  that  I  have  brought 
up  in  this  paper.  It  is  always  a  most  embarrassing  expe- 
rience for  a  teacher  to  be  compelled  to  take  issue  with  a 
former  teacher  of  the  class.  Pupils  will  often  inform  their 
teacher  that  So-and-So  taught  them  differently.  In  most 
cases  they  misrepresent  "  So-and-So,"  but  occasionally  it 
is  the  truth,  and  one  of  the  teachers  is  in  error. 

The  accepted  principles  of  grammar  and  arithmetic, 
along  which  lines  our  chief  work  lies,  are  so  uniform 
that  there  is  little  or  no  excuse  for  conflict  among  the 
teachers.  And  it  will  usually  be  found,  when  errors  are 
traced  to  any  teacher,  that  that  teacher  has  been  relying 
more  upon  his  or  her  memory  or  judgment  than  was  wise, 
and  has  not  taken  the  pains  to  be  sure  of  the  correctness 
of  this  or  that  position. 

It  would,  I  believe,  be  a  wise  and  beneficial  plan  for 
the  teachers  in  every  school  for  the  deaf  to  prepare  a  lit- 
tle hand-book  containing  the  commonest  principles  in 
punctuation,  in  correcting  written  work,  in  number  work, 
etc.,  so  that  all  could  follow  the  same  general   outline. 
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Does  it  not  stand  to  reason  that  if  each  teacher  in  turn,  year 
after  year,  hammered  away  at  the  same  common  errors  of 
form  and  constraction,  many  of  them  (the  errors,  not  the 
teachers)  would  be  hammered  to  pieces  before  the  pupil 
finished  his  ten  or  twelve  year  course  ? 

JAMES  L.  SMITH,  M.  A., 
Ifuiruetar  in  the  Minnuota  School,  Faribault,  Minnsaota. 
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PERIENCE—II.» 

Language  which  stood  for  abstract  ideas  was  given  to 
Greighton  easily  enough  by  means  of  the  language  which 
he  had.  The  manner  in  which  true  and  truth  were  taught 
will  easily  illustrate  this. 

'*  Miss  Blank  is  a  man." 

"  No,  710,  NO,  NO ! "  from  Creighton. 

"  That  is  not  true.  That  is  not  the  truth,"  from  the 
teacher. 

"  It  is  raining  hard." 

(Brilliant  sunshine  out  of  doors,  of  course.) 

"  No,  no,  no,  no ! " 

"  That  is  not  true.     That  is  not  the  truth." 

"  It  is  very  warm  out  of  doors." 

"  Boston  is  the  country." 

"  The  swan-boat  is  a  steamer." 

These  manifest  untruths,  accompanied  by  a  statement 
of  their  untruthfulness,  and,  it  should  be  added,  by  a  laugh 
for  evident  moral  reasons,  built  up  a  very  good  idea  of 
the  meaning  of  true  and  truth,  which  at  once  became  a 
part  of  the  child's  vocabulary. 

The  meaning  of  a  great  many  words  was  taught  by  con- 
text that  year.     Thief,  for  instance,  after  this  fashion  : 

A  thief  went  into  a  bam  very  softly.  He  unfastened  a 
*  Continued  from  the  April  number  of  the  AnnaiSj  page  179. 
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horse's  halter  and  led  the  horse  away.  The  owner  had  no 
horse. 

A  naughty  little  thief  put  his  hand  into  a  woman's  pocket 
and  stole  her  purse. 

My  white  cat  is  a  thief.     She  stole  the  dog's  meat. 

The  policeman  arrested  a  thief  who  stole  a  watch. 

As   each   sentence  was  written   the   little   boy  asked, 

"  What  does  thief  mean  ?  "     ("  What  does mean  ?  " 

was  the  question  form  which  he  used  most  persistently.) 
No  answer  was  given  him  except  "  Wait ;  by  and  by  you 
will  know,"  and,  sure  enough,  by  and  by  he  did  know,  for 
at  the  completion  of  the  last  sentence  he  shouted,  ''A  thief 
is  a  stealing  thing."  It  was  easy  to  substitute  "  A  person 
who  steals,"  and  this  is  an  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  numberless  words  were  taught  that  year. 

The  impersonating  of  animals,  the  "  playing  "  of  every- 
thing that  admitted  of  being  '*  played,"  continued  until 
late  into  the  winter,  when  fairy  stories  and  other  stories 
which  appealed  strongly  to  the  imagination  seemed  to 
take  the  place  of  the  playing. 

The  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns  were  taught  by 
pretending  that  various  imaginary  people  were  in  the 
room,  and  then  talking  about  them. 

Verbs  were  taught  with  malice  aforethought.  That  is, 
besides  the  verb  forms  which  came  up  incidentally  in  the 
complete  sentences  into  which  he  was  made  to  fashion  his 
language  during  this  year,  some  time  almost  every  day 
was  spent  in  studying  verb  forms.  The  studying  was  un- 
conscious on  the  child's  part,  of  course,  but  it  served  its 
purpose  nevertheless. 

Sotne  Verb  Lessons. 

The  captain  sailed  far  north  to  catch  whales. 
He  catches  them  with  a  harpoon  and  a  long  Hue. 
When  a  whale  is  caught  the  sailors  cut  it  up  and  get  oil 
from  it. 

It  is  very  cold  work,  catching  whales. 
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A  man  down  town  will  frame  a  picture  for  mamma. 
He  frames  many  pictures  for  people. 
He  framed  two  pictures  in  oak-wood  for  Creighton. 
Perhaps  be  is  framing  some  pictures  now. 


See  the  flame  of  the  candle  flicker. 

It  flickers  a  great  deal  when  there  is  no  shade  on  the  candle. 

The  gas-light  flickered  when  the  window  was  open. 

Nothing  is  flickering  now. 

It  is  daytime  now. 


A  monkey  can  climb  high  up  on  the  palm  trees. 

Sometimes  a  naughty  monkey  climbs  up  and  throws  cocoa- 
nuts  down  on  people. 

A  good  monkey  climbed  up  and  brought  down  some  cocoa- 
nuts  to  his  little  sister  monkeys. 

Last  summer  I  saw  twenty  monkeys  climbing  all  over  the 
monkey-house  at  Melville  Gardens. 

A  jDialogue. 
(  Used  as  a  reading-lessan.) 

Creighton,  If  you  throw  stones  at  people,  the  policeman 
will  arrest  you. 

Tom,  If  he  arrests  me,  what  will  he  do  with  me  1 

Creighton.  He  will  take  you  away  to  prison. 

7bm,  I  do  not  want  the  policeman  to  arrest  me.  I  will 
never  throw  stones  again. 

Creighton.  I  'should  be  very  sori-y  if  the  policeman  arrested 
you. 

Torn.  Oh,  look !  he  is  arresting  a  tramp,  now ! 

[The  writer  pleads  guilty  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism  in 
spirit  from  Mark  Twain's  "  The  Good  Little  Boy."] 

Another  Dialogue. 

Effie.  See  the  waves  roll  up ! 

Creighton.  I  like  the  sand.  I  will  make  a  sand  fort  with 
my  shovel. 

Effie.  If  the  water  rolls  over  your  sand  fort  it  will  spoil  it. 
Creighton,  The  water  never  rolls  so  far  up  on  the  beach. 
Effie,  Oh,  yes  it  does ;  it  rolled  up  here  yesterday. 
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Creighion.  Oh,  oh,  oh,  oh,  the  waves  are  rolling  up  over 
my  fort !     My  feet  are  wet ! 

The  teacher  UDdertook  to  teach  numbers  to  ten  that 
year,  or  rather  to  supplement,  with  home  work,  the  num- 
ber work  which  he  was  doing  at  school.  She  began  in 
the  orthodox  way,  with  the  objects,  but,  sad  to  relate,  the 
orthodox  way  bored  the  child  dreadfully.  She  persevered, 
however,  and  he  learned  the  combinations  and  separations 
to  ten,  with  the  objects,  handling  them  and  repeating  the 
words.  He  learned  to  count,  too,  by  twos  and  threes, 
and  to  recognize  numbers  of  objects  in  groups.  The  next 
question  was,  how  to  give  him  sufficient  drill  in  mental 
combinations,  and  such  problems  as  those  which  follow 
were  used  in  great  numbers,  and  served  not  only  to  build 
up  a  number  sense,  but  stimulated  his  imagination  and 
put  language  before  him. 

A  Few  of  the  Problems. 

A  captain  harpooned  four  whales,  but  one  whale  broke  the 
line  and  got  away.     How  many  whales  did  the  captain  catch  ? 

Two  men  went  out  to  fish.  One  man  caught  three  fish 
and  the  other  man  caught  one  fish.  How  many  fish  did  they 
both  catch  t 

Four  little  black  boys  were  swimming  in  the  ocean.  A 
shark  caught  one  of  them.  How  many  little  black  boys  were 
left  alive  t 

The  dude-brownie,  the  Chinaman-brownie,  the  Turk-brownie, 
and  the  Dutchman-brownie,  aU  went  hunting.  How  many 
brownies  went  hunting  ? 

The  dude-brownie  shot  two  foxes,  the  Chinaman-brownie 
shot  one  fox,  and  the  Turk-brownie  shot  two  tigers.  How 
many  head  of  game  were  killed  ? 

Creiffhtoiva  Problein. 

4  men  were  inside  the  castle.  1  man  ran.  How  many  were 
leftt 


A  baby  fox  had  a  party.    He  was  five  years  old.    How  many 
candles  did  he  have  on  his  cake  ? 
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He  invited  two  girlfox-cousins  and  two  boj-fox-couains. 
How  many  fox-people  were  at  the  party  ? 

Five  tigers  lived  in  a  den  in  a  jungle — the  father  tiger,  the 
mother  tiger,  and  three  tiger  whelps.  A  circus  man  stole  two 
of  the  whelps  and  carried  them  away.  How  many  tigers  were 
left? 

One  day  a  circus  man  was  hunting  four  tigers,  and  they 
climbed  high  up  into  a  tree  and  went  to  sleep,  and  the  circus 
man  could  not  find  them.    How  many  tigers  did  he  catch  ? 

Four  geese  went  out  to  play,  and  wicked  Beynard  caught 
one  of  them.    How  many  geese  were  left  ? 

Five  mice  came  out  to  play  in  the  dining-room  after  the 
family  had  all  gone  to  bed.  •  They  found  some  cheese  on  the 
table  and  began  to  nibble  it,  when,  pounce !  up  jumped  the 
cat  on  the  table,  and  caught  one  littie  mouse  and  killed  it. 
How  many  mice  ran  away  home  ? 

Ten  such  problems  as  those  which  have  been  written 
down  were  usually  given  to  the  child  each  day.  Some- 
times they  were  written  for  him  and  he  read  them  and 
wrote  down  the  answer  without  any  speech  being  used  by 
either  teacher  or  pupil,  and  sometimes  they  were  both 
spoken  and  written.  That  he  almost  always  answered 
them  correctly  the  funny,  scrawly  words  and  figures  on  the 
papers  in  the  teacher*s  possession  show.  Sometimes  the 
ten  problems  would  take  the  form  of  a  continued  story  in 
which  the  same  actors  took  part  in  ten  different  dramatic 
incidents. 

There  remains  to  be  told  concerning  this  the  third  year 
of  instruction,  and  the  second  of  combined  school  and 
private  teaching,  what  was  done  to  stimulate  the  child's 
imagination,  and  what  sort  of  things  were  talked  about. 
The  two  subjects  are,  in  a  manner,  perhaps,  one. 

The  teacher  made  up  stories,  which  were  always  acted 
after  they  were  read,  during  the  first  three  mouths  of  the 
year,  and  after  that  she  used  all  the  old  fairy  stories  and 
myths— "Jack  the  Giant  Killer,"  "Puss  in  Boots,"  "Cin- 
derella," "Beauty    and  the  Beast,"  "Little  Bed  Riding 
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Hood,"  "  Hop-o'-my-thumb,"  "  The  Three  Bears,"  "  The 
King  of  the  Golden  River,"  "  The  Cold  Heart,"  "  Romu- 
lus and  Remus,"  "  Hercules  and  his  Labors,"  **  King 
Midas  and  the  Golden  Touch,"  and  all  the  rest.  First 
she  would  tell  one  in  very  simple  language  (and  write  it) 
and  then  she  would  stand  over  the  boy  and  make  him 
read  through  an  ordinary  picture-book  version  of  the 
same  story,  word  by  word.  If  he  asked  what  any  phrase 
meant  she  explained  it  to  him,  but  she  did  not  herself 
call  attention  to  anything  in  the  text.  After  that  they 
always  acted  the  story. 

At  this  stage  Creighton  began  to  make  up  stories  for 
himself,  for  the  sake  of  playing  them.  He  made  up 
story  after  story,  usually  based  on  something  which  he 
had  read  with  his  teacher,  but  varying  a  good  deal  from 
the  original,  explained  them  to  his  sisters  and  brothers, 
and  then  the  four  children  played  "  giant "  or  "  bear  "  or 
"  baby-fairy,"  as  the  case  might  be. 

Up  to  this  time  Creighton  had  done  much  of  his  think- 
ing aloud ;  it  seemed  as  though  he  needed  the  actual  con- 
tact of  the  vocal  organs  to  call  up  words  for  his  thoughts ; 
but  at  this  time  he  began  to  think  silently  and  to  think  a 
good  deal. 

One  day  he  greeted  his  teacher  with  "Where  is  the 
very,  very,  very  large  nest  ?  "  She  did  not  know  to  what 
he  referred,  and  said  so,  and  then  he  proceeded  to  ex- 
plain. "Very  cold  in  winter.  All  the  birds  have  gone 
far,  far  away.  They  sleep  in  a  very,  very,  very  large 
nest  in  the  south.  By  and  by  they  will  come  back. 
Where  is  the  nest  ?  In  Africa  ?  In  Philadelphia  ?  In 
Washington  ?  In  Virginia  Beach  ?"  "  How  do  you  know 
they  sleep  in  a  very  large  nest  ?  "  the  teacher  asked.  "  I 
know,''  he  answered,  and  that  was  all.  The  teacher  took 
pains  to  find  out  whether  any  one  had  told  him  any  story 
at  all  resembling  this,  but  no  one  who  was  on  speaking 
terms  with  him  had  ever  heard  it  before.     He  had  been 
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told,  as  all  children  are,  that  the  birds  go  south  in  the 
winter,  and  he  knew  that  certain  places  were  situated 
south  of  Boston,  but  the  nest  theory  seemed  to  be  his 
own. 

Then,  in  telling  a  story,  he  would  make  use  of  such  an 
expression  as,  "  The  sailors  heard  a  fierce  fish  howling," 
"A  great  black  cloud  will  fall  down  and  crush  you,"  ex- 
pressions which  were  his  own,  because  in  all  his  language 
work  manifest  impossibilities  were  avoided,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions— animals  were  allowed  to  talk,  and  fairies  were 
supposed  to  exist.  If  the  child  asked,  as  he  sometimes 
did  of  a  particular  story,  "  Is  the  story  true  ?  "  he  was 
always  answered  truthfully,  but,  unless  he  asked,  nothing 
was  said  about  the  matter  except  in  the  case  of  historical 
incidents,  which  will  be  considered  later. 

Creighton  undoubtedly  believed  in  fairies  and  in  the 
speaking  powers  of  animals  for  a  period  of  perhaps  eigh- 
teen months.  After  that  time,  although  he  still  talked 
about  fairies  and  still  allowed  the  animals  in  his  stories 
to  talk,  he  distinguished  very  accurately  between  true 
and  untrue  stories,  and  possibilities  and  impossibilities. 

The  educational  realists,  if  they  read  the  above,  would 
doubtless  decide  that  a  great  ethical  wrong  had  been 
committed,  and  those  other  educators  who  are  myth-mad 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  opine  that  the  pupil  had  been 
defrauded  of  his  rights,  inasmuch  as  he  had  not  experi- 
enced (with  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher) 
every  stage  of  human  development  from  protoplasm  to — 
Shakspeare.  The  quarrel  has  no  place  in  these  pages ; 
but  if  a  defence  for  the  teaching  of  fairy  stories  is  neces- 
sary, the  family  and  the  teacher  would  defend  themselves 
along  these  lines. 

Much  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  literature  is  lost 
to  him  whose  imaginative  powers  are  weak.  A  metaphor 
loses  its  force  to  the  literal-minded.  A  figure  of  speech 
is  an  empty  form  of  words  or  a  lie  to  the  man  whose  im- 
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agination  does  not  come  to  his  aid.  The  permanent  liter- 
ature of  the  world  is  largely  fiction  or  myth.  Its  value 
lies  in  the  beauty  of  its  form,  to  be  sure,  but  subject- 
matter  and  form  are  inseparable. 

To  the  congenita]  ly  deaf  a  true  appreciation  of  the 
treasures  stored  in  books  is  a  source  of  happiness,  greater 
perhaps  than  any  other  outside  of  family  joys. 

An  imagination  which  is  to  be  active  must  be  cultivated 
young,  and  the  fairy  stories  which  are  the  literature  of 
early  childhood  seem  a  fitting  aid  to  such  cultivation. 

Then,  too,  childhood  has  a  right  to  all  the  joy  it  can 
have,  and  Greighton's  parents  and  teacher  felt  that  the 
fairy  stories  which  had  given  them,  and  their  parents  be- 
fore them,  so  much  pleasure  could  not  fail  to  give  the 
same  pleasure  to  the  little  boy. 

Lastly,  as  to  what  was  talked  about  that  third  year, 
besides  the  fairy  stories  and  the  natural  language  of  the 
household,  of  holidays,  and  excursions,  and  family  life 
generally.  A  trip  to  Europe  was  contemplated  for  the 
following  summer,  and  so  many  of  the  topics  of  conver- 
sation were  geographical  or  historical.  "  Jack  the  Giant 
Killer"  led  to  talks  about  castles  in  general,  and  a 
few  famous  castles  in  particular.  Castles  led  to  knights, 
and  knights  to  armor.  Stories  of  English  history  and 
stories  of  American  history  came  naturally  after  that. 
The  father  told  the  boy  of  the  wonders  that  he  would  see 
in  Paris  and  London,  and  the  boy  in  his  turn  told  his 
teacher.  More  than  anything  else,  he  talked  about 
Switzerland  and  the  Alps,  the  high,  high,  high  mountains 
with  snow.  He  got  hold  of  some  maps  and  found  the 
names  of  the  places  he  expected  to  visit,  and  then,  run- 
ning his  fingers  around  the  blank  margin  of  the  map,  de- 
manded what  was  outside.  The  points  of  the  compass 
(on  paper)  were  explained  to  him,  and  he  was  soon  able 
to  indicate  the  location  of  places  somewhat  roughly,  by 
looking  at  a  map.     From  the  very  beginning  of  his  educa- 
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tion,  the  cardinal  points  were  constantly  used  with  him. 
A  few  examples  of  his  written  work  and  a  pen  pho- 
tograph of  a  little  conversation  which  occurred  during 
this  year  happen  to  have  been  preserved,  and  are  here 
presented.  Spelling,  capitals,  and  punctuation,  as  well 
as  language,  are  the  child's.  If  the  printer  has  any  bold- 
face periods  he  should  use  them  to  indicate  the  size  and 
startling  distinctness  of  the  originals.'' 

Evidently  a  description  of  a  picture. 

The  giant  is  writing  a  letter  to  Jack«     Jack  is  pulling  a 
a  money -bag« 

The  giant's  wifie  is  picking  up  the  hen« 

A  Letter, 


Dear  Miss  Blank  Blank 


Boston, 

Feb.  7,  Fri. 


I  saw  a  slippery  thing.  Then  I 
went  on  it  and  I  slipped.  In  the  After-noon  I  put  a  red  flag 
on  it. 

YOURS  TRULY 

CREIGTON 

(Literally  true.  The  slippery  thing  was  a  little  patch 
of  icy  snow  in  the  front  yard.  The  little  boy  fell  face 
downward  on  it  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  he 
put  a  red  silk  handkerchief  tied  to  a  cane  on  it  as  a  dan- 
ger signal.) 

Original  sentences  composed  for  the  sake  of  usiyig  certain 
words. 
John  was  awkward  when  he  dropped  the  pencils^ 
An  eagle  was  very  bold«      He  carried  a  baby  away« 
The  barn  was  close  to  the  tree« 
The  man  had  each  arrows 
John  goes  out  every  day« 

An  elephant  is  a  great  sahibs      (Reminiscence  of  a  story.) 
It  is  nice  to  ring,  the  bell« 
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It  is  too  bad  to  dirty  Mj  room« 

I  like  to  coast  on  even  bills« 

A  dog  has  fore  paws«      All  the  anils  have  fore  paws« 

It  is  spring  now«      The  sunshine  is  brigt  and  warm« 

This  is  a  fair  daj«      Yesterday  was  not  fair« 

Papa  is  generous  when  he  gave  some  candies  to  me« 

You  were  generous  when  you  gave  my  tiger  to  me« 

A  Pe7i  Photograph, 

The  little  boy  took  his  Mother  Goose  and  read  his 
teacher  the  rhyme  about  the  little  boy  who  went  into  a 
barn  and  lay  down  on  the  hay,  and  then  a  big  owl  came 
and  made  him  run  away.  He  read  it  very  carefully,  with- 
out allowing  her  to  see  either  the  book  or  his  lips.  When 
he  had  finished  she  said,  "  Why  did  the  little  boy  run 
away  ?"  and  he  said,  "  I  do  not  know  ;  you  must  tell  me." 
**  I  think,  perhaps,  he  was  afraid  the  owl  would  pick  his 
eyes  out,"  she  said. 

Then  his  thoughts  took  a  new  turn,  and  he  asked,  **  Why 
did  the  owl  fly  into  the  barn  ?"  The  teacher  said,  "  Well, 
you  know  it  was  daytime,  and  owls  do  not  like  the  light, 
and  so  he  flew  into  the  barn  because  it  was  rather  dark 
there." 

"  What  does  rather  mean  ?"  "A  little  ;  the  barn  was  a 
little  dark."  **  Why  was  the  barn  rather  dark?"  he  asked, 
making  instant  use  of  the  new  word.  "  I  think  the  win- 
dows were  very  dirty,  and  that  there  were  many  cobwebs 
over  them,  so  the  light  could  not  come  in  very  well." 
"  Why  were  there  cobwebs  over  the  windows  ?"  "  Be- 
cause the  spiders  made  them  there."  "  What  did  the  spi- 
ders make  them  for  ?"  **  Cobwebs  are  spiders*  homes,  and 
each  spider  spun  a  cobweb  for  a  home." 

"  Well,  in  Riverdale,  when  the  barn  windows  were  very 
dirty  I  washed  them."  This  information  was  rather  sur- 
prising, because  in  Riverdale  the  barn  is  at  some  distance 
from  the  house,  and   the   to;icli(ir   did  not  know  that  the 
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little  fellow  ever  went  near  it,  so  she  questioned  him  some- 
what closely. 

"  Did  you  wash  the  windows  yourself  ?**  "  Yes."  "  What 
with  ?"  "  With  cloth."  "  What  was  the  matter  with  them, 
what  made  them  dirty?"  "  Many,  many,  many  cobwebs." 
"Can  you  write  the  word  cobwebs  for  me?"  she  asked 
suddenly,  doubtful  for  the  moment  if  he  knew  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  although  he  pronounced  it  perfectly. 
"Yes,  I  can,"  he  said,  and  took  a  pencil  and  wrote  it. 
"  What  did  you  do  with  the  cobwebs  ?"  "  Well,  I  wiped 
them  all  off,  and  then  I  washed  the  windows  with  water." 
"  What  became  of  the  spiders  ?"  "  Well,  the  points  of  the 
broom  were  so  sharp  that  they  killed  them."  "  Did  you 
use  the  broom  ?"     "  No,  the  man  did." 

Just  here  an  interruption  came,  and  the  conversation 
was  not  continued.  No  writing  was  done  during  this  con- 
versation, except  the  one  word  mentioned  above.  Indeed, 
toward  the  end  of  this  year  it  became  impossible  to  write 
everything  which  teacher  and  child  said.  Pages  and  pages 
still  were  written,  but  only  a  stenographer  could  have 
written  down  all. 

In  the  specimens  of  the  child's  own  composition  given 
above  several  mistakes  appear,  which  he  himself  instantly 
corrected  as  soon  as  his  attention  was  called  to  them.  A 
misspelled  word  troubles  him  greatly  to  this  day.  For  a 
long  time  he  always  cried  when  he  saw  one,  but  he  has 
outgrown  that  now. 

In  May,  when  the  family  sailed  for  Europe,  the  boy, 
then  seven  years  and  one  month  old,  having  been  under 
direct  instruction  about  twenty-six  months,  within  a  period 
of  two  years  and  nine  months,  was  using  idiomatic  English 
freely  and  well.  He  made  mistakes,  and  used  odd  con- 
structions sometimes,  truly,  but  not  oftener  than  do  bright 
hearing  children,  and  the  mistakes  which  he  made  were 
seldom,  almost  never,  what  are  styled  deaf-mutisms.  His 
mother  thinks  that  his  language  was  rather  better  than 
that  of  any  one  of  her  hearing  children  at  the  same  age. 
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He  used  relative  pronouns  and  verbs  in  the  subjunctive 
as  readily  and  easily  as  any  hearing  child,  and  he  related 
long  experiences  or  stories,  using  complete  sentences, 
simple,  compound,  and  complex,  apparently  without  any 
difScuIty. 

Neither  teacher  nor  school  could  have  accomplished 
this  result,  or  anything  like  it,  alone.  It  was  the  family 
life  which  made  it  possible,  and  especially  the  presence  of 
the  children.  Those  children  talked  to  their  little  brother 
day  and  night,  in  season  and  out  of  season ;  they  played 
with  him  in  English,  they  petted  him  in  English,  they 
quarrelled  with  him  in  English.  They  often  put  more 
language  before  him  in  half  an  hour's  play  than  an  indi- 
vidual child  in  a  large  class  in  a  large  school  can  see  in 
three  hours.  His  accurate  speech-reading  made  this  pos- 
sible, and  his  friends  believe  that  the  excellence  of  his 
speech-reading  was  due  to  the  early  beginning  of  the  work 
in  that  line. 

To  give  the  particulars  of  the  stay  abroad  would  be  to 
write  what  has  been  so  often  written  before.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  little  boy  went  everywhere  and  saw  every- 
thing just  as  the  other  children  did,  was  told  all  the 
legends  and  history  that  the  grown  people  of  the  party 
knew,  and  talked  about  everything  in  precisely  the  same 
way  as  did  his  hearing  brother  and  sisters.  By  means  of 
language,  for  the  most  part  spoken  language,  although 
difficult  words  were  always  written,  this  congenitally  deaf 
child  of  seven  gained  from  travel  pleasure  and  profit 
which  without  language  would  have  been  entirely  want- 
ing. 

He  learned  to  take  pleasure  in  reading  to  himself  dur- 
ing the  long  railroad  journeys  and  the  time  spent  in  hotels. 
Hitherto  he  had  not  cared  for  continued  reading  unless 
some  one  was  beside  him  to  talk  about  the  text,  but  sud- 
denly, one  day,  he  discovered  that  ho  could  read  new 
stories  faster  than  any  one  could  toll  them  to  him,  and 
from  that  time  he   spent  hours  in  reading  "  The  Yellow 
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Fairy  Book  "  and  Whittier's  "  Child Jife  in  Poetry."  Of 
coarse  be  came  across  many  words  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand. He  never  stopped  for  them,  however,  but  read  on 
and  on  to  the  end  of  the  story.     Then  he  would  close 

the  book  and  ask  of  some  one,  "  What  does mean  ?  " 

Sometimes  he  would  ask  for  the  meaning  of  three  or  four 
words.  That  he  gathered  the  meaning  of  the  story  as  a 
whole  the  family  was  convinced,  because  he  could  tell  it 
again,  and  besides,  if  any  one  undertook  to  tell  to  him  a 
story  which  he  had  once  read,  he  was  very  prompt  to  de- 
tect deviations  from  the  original. 

There  was  always  one  very  curious  thing  about  Creigh- 
ton's  reading.  From  the  very  beginning,  or  at  least  from 
the  time  of  the  writer's  first  acquaintance  with  him,  he 
could  always  remember  where  he  had  seen  a  word.  When 
he  met  in  a  primer  a  word  which  the  teacher  thought  new 
to  him  he  would  turn  over  page  after  page  of  his  mono- 
syllable book  and  point  to  the  same  word  without  hesita- 
tion. One  day,  in  a  lesson  on  accent,  he  had  the  word 
Japan,  and  going  to  a  pile  of  old  magazines  he  turned 
them  over,  discarding  one  after  the  other  rapidly,  until  he 
came  to  a  certain  copy  of  "  The  Review  of  Reviews," 
which  he  opened  and  pointed  to  an  article  on  the  war  be- 
tween Japan  and  China. 

One  day,  iu  a  list  of  words  written  for  an  articulation 
lesson,  he  found  the  word  clew^  and  going  to  his  book-case 
he  selected  a  certain  fairy-book,  turned  over  the  pages, 
and  running  his  finger  down  the  line  stopped  at  the  word 
"  clew,"  which  occurred  in  the  middle  of  a  page,  and  said, 
"  I  did  not  understand  what  clew  meant  when  I  read  that 
story  in  Paris."  So  far  as  others  can  judge,  he  remem- 
bers the  appearance  of  the  word  on  the  page.  He  does 
not  remember  the  text  verbatim  ;  when  he  tells  a  story  it 
is  always  in  his  own  language,  which  differs  a  good  deal 
from  the  book-language,  but  any  unusual  word  he  nearly 
always  incorporates  into  his  own  version. 

The  next  year's  work  will  not  be  recounted  here.     The 
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little  boy  attended  school  more  hours  a  day  and  had  fewer 
lessons  at  home,  and  those  lessons  were  for  articalation 
and  number  drill,  rather  than  for  language,  and  as  this 
paper  was  written  for  the  sake  of  showing  the  growth  of 
the  power  to  use  and  understand  language  its  work  is 
finished. 

Since,  however,  "  Correlation  "  is  the  educational  watch- 
word of  the  day,  the  writer  is  strongly  tempted  to  show 
how  the  number  work  was  correlated  (?)  with  contem- 
porary events.  The  answers  were  written  by  the  boy  and 
were  all  right. 

Fifteen  Cuban  soldiers  were  chased  by  some  Spaniards. 
Three  of  them  were  captured.     How  many  escaped  ? 

Seven  Spanish  soldiers  were  resting  in  the  shade  when 
eight  of  their  comrades  came  rushing  up  to  them  and  said, 
"We  are  pursued  by  Cubans."  Then  they  all  ran  away. 
How  many  i*an  away  t 

The  fifteen  Spaniards  ran  with  all  their  might,  but  the 
Cubans  overtook  them  and  captured  nine.  How  many 
escaped? 

The  six  Spanish  soldiers  each  stole  two  pineapples.  How 
many  did  they  steal  ? 

Three  pineapples  fell  on  the  groimd  beside  them,  besides 
the  ones  they  stole.     How  many  pineapples  in  all  ? 

Five  Spanish  soldiers  were  hungry,  so  they  went  out  bunt- 
ing and  each  shot  three  wild  pigs.  How  many  did  they 
shoot  ? 

Ten  Cuban  soldiers  wanted  to  capture  a  cannon,  but  fifteen 
soldiers  were  needed  to  do  it.  How  many  more  soldiers  did 
they  have  to  get  to  join  them  ? 

They  captured  the  cannon,  but  three  of  them  were  made 
prisoners  by  the  Spanish.  How  many  made  off  with  the 
cannon  t 

The  twelve  Cubans  went  hunting  for  cannon  balls  and  half 
of  them  were  captured.     How  many  were  captured  ? 

The  six  Cubans  who  were  left  found  each  two  cannon  balls 

and  three  extra  ones.     How  many  did  they  find  t 
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THE  FOURTH  YEAR'S   WORK.— I. 

I.  Language. 

It  hardly  seems  necessary  for  me  to  say  "  Review."  In 
this,  let  a  great  deal  of  your  work  be  in  the  form  of  con- 
versation with  your  pupils  about  things  in  which  they  are 
interested.  Take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  technical  terms 
of  base-ball,  foot-ball,  tennis,  and  any  other  games  that  your 
boys  and  girls  play,  and  talk  to  them  about  these  games. 
I  have  often  found  that  a  desire  for  the  base-ball  news 
will  induce  some  boys  to  read  when  nothing  else  will,  and 
that  the  habit  will  gradually  grow,  until  the  base-ball 
notes  form  only  a  small  part  of  what  is  read.  If  you 
have  any  of  this  sort  in  your  class,  inform  yourself  on 
base-ball,  show  them  where  they  can  find  what  they  want 
in  the  paper,  and  take  advantage  of  their  passion  for  the 
game  to  teach  a  little  language. 

Teach  your  pupils  how  to  use  the  dictionary,  and  keep 
one  always  on  your  desk  where  they  can  consult  it. 
Teach  them  how  to  find  a  word,  and,  when  found,  what 
the  contractions,  etc.,  mean.  It  will  often  help  them  as 
much  to  know  what  part  of  speech  a  word  is,  or  what  is 
the  past  tense  of  a  verb,  as  to  know  the  meaning  of  a  new 
word. 

Keep  up  your  letter-writing.  Make  your  attempts  at 
composition-writing  more  ambitious,  and  do  not  so  strictly 
confine  them  to  the  knowledge  and  ideas  that  they  already 
have ;  but  begin  to  give  them,  or  put  them  in  the  way  of 
getting  for  themselves,  new  ideas  and  facts  to  put  into 
these  compositions.  Take  every  chance  you  can  to  inter- 
est them  in  the  past,  especially  in  the  history  of  our  own 
country.  Do  this  with  a  view  of  forming  in  them  a  taste 
for  history,  though  it  will  be  some  time  yet  before  you 
begin  to  teach  that  study. 
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Lesson  I. 

It  eeems  to  me  that  Miss  Sweet's  method  of  teacbiog 
this  leseon  is  faulty.  She  gives  her  papils,  or  appears  to 
give  them,  both  the  possessive  and  objective  case  of  the 
relative  at  the  same  time.  I  hardly  think  she  intended  the 
lesson  to  be  taught  in  this  way,  but  the  young  teacher  in 
following  her  directions  would  probably  so  teach  it. 
What  Miss  Sweet  probably  means,  and  what  should  cer- 
tainly be  done,  is  to  give  considerable  drill  upon  one  of 
these  cases  before  taking  up  the  other. 

Get  a  picture ;  the  one  at  the  head  of  this  lesson  in  Miss 
Sweet's  book  will  do  as  well  as  any,  if  the  children  have 
not  seen  the  book ;  but  it  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
a  photograph  of  a  number  of  persons  whom  your  children 


know,  especially  if  they  have  not  seen  it  before,  it  will 
odd  much  life  and  interest  to  the  lessou, — so  much  that  I 
think  it  would  be  a  wise  ex)>enditure  for  the  school  to 
supply  such  a  picture.  Carefully  write  a  story  about  it, 
or  a  descriptiou  of  it,  using  no  relatives,  but  language 
which  will  in  many  phices  enable  you  to  substitute  them 
for  what  you  have   written.      For  instance,  iu  preparing 
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for  this  picture  I  should  change  Miss  Sweet's  lesson  as 
follows : 

''A  boy  stands  in  the  middle.     His  name  is  Tom.' 

"A  boy  stands  at  the  end.     His  name  is  Arthur.' 

''  The  two  little  girls  are  sisters.  Their  hair  is  tied 
with  ribbons." 

'^  The  name  of  the  other  girl  is  Alice.  Her  hair  is  not 
tied  with  a  ribbon." 

^'A  little  girl  stands  between  Tom  and  Arthur.  Her 
name  is  Jessie." 

''A  girl  stands  at  one  end  of  the  wall.  Her  name  is 
Mary." 

''Alice  is  next  to  Mary.  Her  brother  Tom  stands  next 
to  her." 

"  Tom  is  Arthur's  cousin.  His  sister  stands  next  to 
him." 

Do  not  give  any  relatives  in  the  objective  case  at  first. 
Teach  this  case  afterwards  in  an  exactly  similar  way.  I 
confess  that  the  changes  we  have  made  do  not  improve 
the  style  of  the  story  at  all ;  but  they  fit  it  for  our  pur- 
pose, which  is  to  show  the  use  of  relative  pronouns  in  the 
possessive  case. 

Some  morning,  after  you  have  reviewed  the  use  of 
relatives  in  the  nominative  case  a  little,  just  enough  to 
freshen  the  memories  of  your  pupils,  give  one.  of  these 
pictures  to  each,  or  have  a  large  one  hung  where  all  can 
see  it.  Draw  a  diagram  of  a  sentence  with  a  relative 
clause,  and  show  that  we  have  thus  far  used  the  relative 
in  the  nominative  case  only,  and  that  it  has  always  been 
the  subject  of  the  verb  in  the  relative  clause  ;  but  we  can 
use  a  possessive  "  whose,"  which,  with  the  noun  after  it, 
can  take  the  place  of  "  who,"  "  which,"  "  that,"  etc.,  as 
the  subject  of  the  verb  which  follows,  and  the  whole 
clause  will  still  keep  its  character  as  an  adjective  modi- 
fying an  antecedent  noun.  This  possessive  case  of  the 
relative  will  always  take  the  place  of  a  possessive  case  of 
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a  personal  pronoun,  and  change  the  independent  sentence 
which  that  introduced  into  a  relative  clause. 

These  are  big  words,  and  I  do  not  intend  that  you  shall 
use  them  at  all  in  explaining  to  jour  class.  If  the  prin- 
ciples and  changes  are  shown  by  diagrams  and  model 
sentences,  your  pupils  will  understand,  although  they  do 
not  know  the  meanings  of  the  words  that  I  have  been 
obliged  to  use  in  writing  this  for  you. 

Begin  to  describe  the  picture,  and  manage  to  draw  out 
from  them  the  language  you  have  prepared.  Unless  you 
have  taught  this  lesson  in  this  way  before,  you  will  be 
wise  to  have  this  with  you  in  writing,  so  as  to  keep  your 
object  clearly  in  mind  all  through  the  lesson. 

As  soon  as  you  get  each  set  of  sentences,  propose  to 
combine  them  into  one,  using  **  whose,"  and  illustrate  by 
a  free  use  of  diagrams  the  changes  made.  Do  not  for- 
get to  drill  in  a  similar  way  on  the  use  of  "  whose  "  as  a 
possessive  case  of  "which."  Our  prepared  lesson,  when 
we  finish,  will  read  : 

"A  boy,  whose  name  is  Tom,  stands  in  the  middle." 
"A  boy,  whose  name  is  Arthur,  stands  at  the  end,"  etc., 
etc. 

After  some  practice  of  this  sort,  begin  to  give  direc- 
tions, and  ask  questions  using  "  whose,"  and  try  hard  to 
get  the  children  to  give  them  to  each  other,  such  as  : 
**  Give  a  crayon  to  the  boy  whose  slate  is  broken." 
*' Touch  the  girl  whose  hair  is  tied  with  a  blue  ribbon." 
"Ask  the  girl  whose  book  is  torn  to  bring  me  a  pen." 
I  have  seen  our  younger  children  playing  a  game  that 
could  be  made  a  splendid  drill  on  the  use  of  relatives, 
simply  by  using  spelled  or  written  language  where  they 
used  signs.     The  pupils  sit  in  a  semicircle  round  one  of 
their  number,  who  describes  some  one  present,  or  some 
one  they  all  know,  a  single  sentence  at  a  time,  and  try  to 
guess  of  whom   the   leader   is  thinking.     The   one   who 
guesses  first  takes  the  leader's  place.     The  leader's  sen- 
tences could  be  made  to  take  a  form  like  some  of  these  : 
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Miss  Sweet  says  to  teach  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  by 
showing  how  they  differ  from  the  past ;  but  that  is  just 
the  trouble.  Your  pupils  have  trouble  in  seeing  that 
they  differ  at  all,  except  in  form.  If  they  had  another 
language,  if  they  were  like  the  much-talked-of  English 
child  in  a  French  family,  they  would  easily  see  that  where 
they  had  used  a  certain  set  of  words — a  certain  tense — 
in  English,  they  must  use  the  corresponding  set  in  French. 
We  are  trying  to  teach  forms  of  language  intended  to  ex-* 
press  delicate  differences  in  time,  and  the  first  thing  we 
must  do  is  to  develop  the  distinctions  of  time.  You  will 
find  it  very  hard  to  make  your  pupils,  or  young  hearing 
children  either,  see  the  difference  between  such  expres- 
sions as: 

"  1  studied  before  breakfast." 

"  I  have  studied  before  breakfast." 

"  I  had  studied  before  breakfast." 

The  perfect  tense  refers  in  some  way  to  the  present, 
though  the  connection  is  frequently  not  very  obvious. 
For  a  full  discussion  of  the  use  and  meaning  of  these 
tenses,  however,  consult  some  good  grammar. 

We  can  hardly  hope  in  a  few  weeks  to  get  these  ideas 
into  our  children's  minds  with  sufficient  clearness  for 
every-day  use.  They  must  grow  gradually.  We  must 
tell  them  to  use  the  perfect  tense — 

1.  When  no  time  is  mentioned,  as : 
**  I  have  studied  algebra." 

"  I  have  seen  a  war-ship." 

2.  When  the  time  mentioned  reaches  to  the  present 
time,  as : 

"  I  have  taught  twenty  years." 

"  I  have  lived  in  Flint  four  years." 

3.  When  the  action  is  only  recently  finished,  as : 
''  I  have  corrected  your  composition." 

"  John  has  finished  his  lesson." 

4.  With  ''  since,"  *'  to-day,"  "just,"  ''  often,"  etc.  This 
use  is  really  included  in  the  former  ones,  as  : 
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''  I  haiw  gained  five  pounds  since  May." 

"  I  have  often  killed  birds  on  the  wing." 

5.  After  "  when,"  meaning  future  time.  This  is,  per- 
haps, a  colloquialism  for  the  future-perfect,  but  is  in  such 
constant  use  that  our  pupils  must  understand  it,  as  they 
will  meet  with  this  use  a  dozen  times  to  once  that  they 
will  find  the  future-perfect. 

"  When  I  have  finished  this  book,  I  shall  go  to  bed." 

"  When  I  have  heard  what  John  says,  I  shall  know  all 
about  it." 

Give  a  great  many  examples  under  each  head,  so  that 
your  pupils  will  be  able  to  understand  the  use  of  the  per- 
fect tense  whenever  they  meet  with  it. 

After  this,  take  up  the  lessons  in  the  book,  and  have  the 
tense  used  in  their  original  work  as  much  as  possible. 

The  pluperfect,  after  they  know  the  perfect,  is  easier  to 
understand ;  and  practice  on  it,  under  rules  that  you  can 
make  them  understand,  is  easier. 

It  is  used — 

1.  To  express  the  relation  of  time  between  two  past 
actions. 

Inevery-day,  play-ground  signs,  the  deaf  usually  express 
this  relation  by  "then,"  following  the  action  which  is 
expressed  by  the  pluperfect  tense.  In  English  we  say 
"  after ^^  "  when,''  etc.,  before  the  pluperfect. 

"After  the  girls  had  cooked  the  dinner,  they  ate  it." 
"  When  we  had  found  the  brook,  we  followed  it." 
"  Before  we  had  shot  anything,  it  began  to  rain." 

2.  To  follow  a  past  tense  iu  the  indirect  quotation,  whore 
a  perfect  tense  was  used  iu  the  direct: 

"  You  said  that  you  had  studied  algebra." 
Drill  upon  the  idea  that  this  tense  is  used  to  show  that 
the  action  was  finished  at  some  fixed  point  of  past  time. 
Have  them  change  from  the  direct  to  the  indirect  quota- 
tion often.  Bo  satisfied  if  they  uuderstaud  this  tense  when 
they  moot  it,  even  if  they  are  slow  about  usin«^  it. 
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Lesson  III. 

The  use  of  a  clause,  a  complete  sentence,  as  an  ad- 
verbial modifier  of  time,  is  easily  taught  by  diagrams  and 
questions.  Its  use  will  enable  us  to  use  much  more  freely 
the  tenses  taught  in  the  last  lesson.  Teach  it  at  first  by 
a  conversation : 

"  Do  you  like  to  play  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  Do  you  always  play  ?  " 
"  No." 

"  When  do  you  play  ?  " 
"  I  play  before  breakfast,  and  after  school." 
Having  got  the  information,  put  it  into  the  sentences : 
"  John  likes  to  play  before  he  eats  his  breakfast." 
"  He  likes  to  play  after  he  finishes  school." 
Diagram,  and  diagram  the  clause  separately,  showing 
that  it  is  a  complete  sentence  introduced  by  a  preposi- 
tion, and  that  it  is  fastened  to  a  verb  to  show  '*  when." 

Lead  up  to  the  use  of  when,  while,  before,  after,  since, 
till,  etc.,  in  the  same  way.  Ask  questions,  and,  if  not 
clearly  understood,  use  signs  freely.  Put  at  least  one 
diagram  on  your  slate  every  day.  Take  a  simple  state- 
ment, as :  **  I  like  to  skate,"  and  diagram  it : 
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Ask  tbem  for  an  answer  to  this  "  when  ?  "  They  may 
answer  "  To-day,"  "After  school,"  "  In  the  winter,"  all  of 
which  are  correct  answers  to  the  question  "  When  do  you 
like  to  skate  ?  "  but  tell  them  you  want  a  perfect  sentence 
with  a  verb  in  it.  Ask  if  they  like  to  skate  when  they  are 
sick,  or  when  the  ice  is  weak,  and  have  them  use  the  an- 
swers given,  as  the  clause  in  the  full  sentence.  Many  of 
these  answers  would  probably  be  better  used  as  condi- 
tional clauses,  but  do  not  now  divert  their  attention  from 
the  time  clause.     The  other  trouble  will  come  soon. 

It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  waste  much  time  in  teach- 
ing the  difference  between  xoTiile  and  when.  Just  tell  them 
that  when  refers  to  a  certain  point  of  time,  and  while  to  a 
period,  and  give  a  few  examples.  Many  hearing  people 
do  not  use  the  two  words  with  exactness,  and  we  cannot, 
as  yet,  expect  our  pupils  to  use  better  language  than  is 
used  to  them.  The  ordinary  requests  your  pupils  make 
in  school  will  give  you  chances  to  use  the  time  clause, 
as  : 

"  You  can  write  when  you  have  finished  this  lesson." 

"  You  can  read  your  library  book  while  I  am  correcting 
Annie's  letter,"  etc.,  etc. 

You  will,  of  course,  remember  to  call  attention  fre- 
(][uently  to  the  fact  that  the  clause  can  be  used  either  be- 
fore or  after  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  though  sometimes 
such  changes  of  place  require  changes  of  pronouns  to 
nouns,  etc.,  as  : 

"  John  will  go  after  he  has  finished  his  breakfast." 

'*After  John  has  finished  his  breakfast,  he  will  go." 

Lesson  IV, 

Pass  from  the  last  lesson  directly  to  this.  Tell  your 
class  that  frequentl^^  we  are  not  sure  about  things.  What 
we  intend  or  hope  to  do  may  depend  on  something  else. 
Ask  :  "  Do  you  wish  to  go  to  walk  this  afternoon  ?  "     Of 
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course,  they  all  do.  Then  suggest  that  it  may  rain,  or 
they  may  be  sick,  or  any  other  contingency  that  will  pre- 
vent them  from  going  to  walk  or  make  them  wish  to  do 
something  else.  Call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  their 
sentence  as  written  shows  nothing  of  all  this,  and  ask  them 
if  they  do  not  think  that  they  ought  to  express  the 
uncertainty.  Do  this  by  attaching  a  clause  :  "  if  the 
weather  is  pleasant,"  "  if  it  does  not  rain,"  "  if  I  am  well," 
"  if  my  father  does  not  come  after  me,"  etc. 

Develop  a  bargain  between  two  of  your  pupils,  and  show 
how  this  clause  can  be  used  for  this  purpose  : 

"  If  you  will  give  me  one  of  your  apples,  I  will  make 
you  a  paper  cap." 

"If  you  will  lend  me  your  knife,  I  will  make  a  windmill 
for  you." 

"  If  you  will  finish  your  lessons  quickly,  I  will  tell  you 
a  story." 

Wait  till  some  of  your  pupils  ask  permission  to  do 
something,  and  bring  in  the  use  of  "  if  "  with  can,  may^ 
musty  etc. 

"  You  can  get  a  drink  of  water,  if  you  go  quietly." 

"  You  may  draw  pictures,  after  you  have  finished  your 
lesson." 

"  You  must  study  more,  if  you  wish  to  keep  up  with 
Mary." 

Teach  unless  as  meaning  if not ;  and  practise  by 

asking  questions : 

"  Will  you  go  fishing  next  Saturday  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  it  will  rain." 

"  I  will  go  if  it  does  not  rain." 

"  I  will  go  unless  it  rains." 

Lesson  V, 

To  teach  the  use  of  the  infinitive  as  the  subject  of  a 
verb,  as  in  most  other  things,  try  to  contrive  some  real 
event  for  a  starting  point. 
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If  you  cannot  do  this,  begin  with  a  conversation.  For 
instance,  tell  them :  ''A  man  in  New  York  stole  a  thou- 
sand dollars.*'  Ask  if  they  think  he  was  a  good  man.  Of 
course  there  will  be  a  storm  of  noes.  "  Why  was  not  he 
good  ?  "  Some  of  them  will  be  very  apt  to  say,  **  Wicked," 
or,  "  Steal  wicked,"  or  they  will  say  something  of  the  sort. 
All  that  you  will  have  to  do  then  will  be  to  put  what  they 
do  say  into  a  diagram,  and  point  out  that  it  is  not  a  per- 
fect sentence. 

If  they  do  not  say  anything  that  you  can  use  in  that 
way,  ask : — "  Is  it  right  to  steal  ?  "  When  they  answer 
no,  write  :  "  To  steal  is ?  "  or  diagram  : 


Then  ask  what  word  you  shall  use  to  complete  the  sen- 
tence or  diagram. 

In  the  same  way,  get  half  a  dozen  sentences  of  this  kind, 
giving  the  diagram  for  each  and  writing  the  sentence  in 
full. 

Ask  a  question  that  will  make  them  use  a  little  inde- 
pendent thought,  such  as :  "  What  actions  are  cruel  ?"  and 
give  the  diagram  : 


or  the  incomplete  sentence  : 

"To is  cruel." 

Explain  that  they  can  till  the  blank  with  the  infinitive 
of  any  verb ;  but  if  it  is  a  transitive  verb  it  may  have  an 
object  after  it,  just  as  the  infinitives  they  use  as  the  ob- 
jects of  verbs  may. 
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YoQ  ought  to  get  plenty  of  answers ;  but,  if  you  do  not, 
auk  them  a  few  questions  to  start  them,  such  as : 

"  Is  it  kind  to  pinch  little  girls  ?" 

"  Is  it  kind  to  throw  stones  at  a  poor  little  calf  ?" 

Get  them  to  think  of  a  few  things,  at  least  three  or  four, 
and  write  them  in  this  form  : 

"  To  rob  birds'-nests  is  cruel." 

Then  toll  them  there  is  another  way  of  saying  the  same 
things,  as : 

'*  It  is  cruel  to  rob  birda'-nests." 

The  "it"  in  this  sentence,  like  "  there  "  in  a  former  one, 
is  only  used  to  preserve  the  sentence  in  a  proper  form. 
It  does  not  have  any  place  in  the  diagram,  as  it  is  only  a 
form  of  speech.     Give  the  diagram  : 


^ 


I  vo 


Jo  ro(r  lriro(i'  h«1s  ,    is    CruQ,L 


i 


()hang(\  or  havo  the  pupils  change,  every  sentence  in 
Mght  to  thiH  form.     After  tliisyon  may  begin  to  viv\\m  sen- 
touoos  liko  those  iu  the  book.     At  first,  and  verv  naturally,' 
your  pupils  will  prefer  the  first  form  given  them,  but  it 
will  not  Ih>  long  lu^foro  they  use  either. 

This  brings  us  to  the  end  of  Miss  Sweet's  last  book.  I 
sinoert^ly  wish  I  had  as  gooil  a  guide  for  the  remaining 
yt^rs  that  our  pupils  sj>end  at  school  as  these  little  books 
have  pnn'od  for  the  first  four.  Taught  in  this  way,  they 
will  give  oven  the  slowest  pupils  a  fair  command  of  simple 
grammatioal  Kuglislu  and  the  ability  to  ei^press  their  own 
UuHights  in  \i.  That  we  sliall  ever  have  a  course  that  will 
<^iiibra<^  «UI  the  idioms  of  our  language  I  greatly  doubt. 
Regular  daily  drill  in  language,  or  in  studies  and  exer- 
tOMMi  tliml  inrolTe  its  uw  and  analy^s.  must  form  part  of 
Um  mIkmiI  worik  of  oor  ohiMfMi  w  long  as  ibey  slay  with 
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us.  As  part  of  this  language  work  I  should  insist  on  the 
question  and  answer,  and  diagrams— the  questions  to  be 
asked  as  often  by  the  pupil  as  by  the  teacher,  and  to  be 
good,  sensible  questions,  asked  to  gain  information.  Dia- 
grams should  be  used  to  explain  the  language  that  they 
meet  with,  to  assist  them  in  putting  their  own  ideas  into 
language,  and  to  correct  mistakes,  or  rather  to  make  them 
more  apparent.  This  last  use  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant. 

FRANCIS  DEYEBEUX  GLABKE, 
Superintendent  of  the  Michigan  School,  Flinty  Michigan. 

[to  be  continukd.] 
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SHORT  COURSES  OF  READING. 

Beginning  with  1898,  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
Introductory  Class  of  Gallaudet  College  will  be  expected, 
in  addition  to  the  requirements  stated  on  pages  37  and  38 
of  the  Catalogue  of  1897,  to  present  evidence  of  having 
read  carefully  a  certain  number  of  books,  and  to  answer 
simple  questions  upon  the  lives  of  their  authors.  The 
books  selected  will  be  announced  at  least  one  year  before 
the  examination  for  which  they  are  set. 

The  form  of  examination  will  usually  be  the  writing  of 
a  paragraph  or  two  on  each  of  several  topics,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  candidate  from  a  considerable  number — perhaps 
ten  or  fifteen — set  before  him  in  the  examination  paper. 
The  treatment  of  these  topics  is  designed  to  test  the 
candidate's  power  of  clear  and  accurate  expression,  and 
will  call  for  only  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter 
of  the  book.  In  place  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  this  test, 
the  candidate  may  present  an  exercise  book,  properly 
certified  by  his  instructor,  containing  compositions  or 
other  written  work  done  in  connection  with  the  reading 
of  the  books. 

The  books  selected  for  this  part  of  the  examination 
are — 

1898 : 

Greek  Heroes,  by  Charles  Kingsley.  Ginn  &  Co.'s  "  Classics 
for  Children."     Boards,  35  cents  ;  cloth,  50  cents. 

Tales  of  Chivalry,  selected  from  the  works  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  edited  by  W.  J.  Rolfe.  Harper  &  Bros.  Cloth,  36 
cents. 

Grandfather's  Chair  :  True  Stories  from  New  England 
History,  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co/s 
"  Riverside  Literature  Series."     Cloth,  50  cents. 

Paul  Revere  8  Ride,  in  Part  I,  "  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,-' 
by  H.  W.  Longfellow.  Same  publishers  and  series  as  next 
above.     Paper,  15  cents  ;  cloth,  25  cents. 

Life  and  Adventures  of   Robinson   Crusoe,   by  Daniel  De 
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and,  by  making  known  what  benefits  are  conferred  upon  the 
deaf  in  America,  to  promote  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power  their 
education  and  welfare  in  Europe. 

Genoa  {Italy)  Institution, — The  Rev.  Giacomo  Panario,  the 
Nestor  of  deaf-mute  instruction  in  Italy,  died  on  the  9th  of 
April  last,  aged  85.  He  had  been  connected  with  the  Genoa 
Institution  for  57  years,  first  as  prefect,  then  as  monitor,  then 
as  instructor,  then  as  director,  and  finally  as  honorary  direc< 
tor.  A  pamphlet  containing  a  biographical  sketch  and  his 
portrait  has  been  published  in  his  memory  by  the  Genoa  In- 
stitution. 

Huttrop  {Germany)  School, — A  school  for  deaf-mutes  of 
inferior  capacity,  situated  at  Huttrop,  a  suburb  of  Essen, 
Rhine  Province,  Germany,  was  dedicated  on  the  26th  of  De- 
cember last.  The  school  is  to  be  conducted  by  Sisters  of 
Charity,  under  the  general  control  of  the  director  of  the  Essen 
School,  and  is  to  be  carried  on  in  harmony  with  the  latter,  re- 
ceiving such  Catholic  pupils  of  the  Province  as  are  not  intel- 
lectually capable  of  pursuing  the  ordinai*y  course  of  study. 
With  respect  to  the  method  of  instruction  to  be  pursued,  it 
is  stated  that,  while  many  concessions  will  be  made,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  German  method  will  be  maintained. 

Illinois  Institution. — Mr.  Walker  has  resigned  the  position 
of  Superintendent ;  it  is  said  that  his  resignation  was  re- 
quested by  the  Governor  on  the  ground  that,  contrary  to  the 
Governor's  warning,  he  actively  opposed  a  bill  that  had  been 
introduced  into  the  State  legislature  to  establish  in  Illinois 
day-schools  on  the  Wisconsin  plan.  We  are  informed  that 
Mr.  Walker  intends  to  engage  in  business  in  Chicago,  but  we 
hope  so  valuable  a  man  will  not  be  permanently  lost  to  the 
^  profession. 

Kansas  School. — At  the  end  of  June  Mr.  Hammond  is  to 
retire  from  the  office  of  Superintendent,  and  is  to  be  succeeded 
by  Mr.  A.  A.  Stewart,  who  was  his  predecessor.  It  is  under- 
stood that  this  change  is  made  solely  for  political  reasons. 
We  hope  that  Mr.  Hammond,  who,  like  Mr.  Walker,  is  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  and  superintendent,  with  long  experience  in 
both  capacities,  will  renaain  in  the  profession. 
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Manitoba  Institution, — An  editorial  article  in  the  Canadian 
Mute  for  May  1, 1897,  calls  attention  to  the  important  services 
rendered  by  Mrs.  S.  A.  McPhee,  of  Glen  Souris,  Manitoba,  in 
the  establishment  of  this  Institution.  She  began  her  efforts 
in  that  direction  in  1883,  and  continued  them  unceasingly  until 
they  were  crowned  with  success  in  1889.  She  is  now  endeav- 
oring to  secure  a  similar  benefit  for  the  deaf  of  the  Canadian 
territories. 

Ifew  York  Institution. — Mrs.  Mary  E.  [Rose]  Totten,  one 
of  the  first  four  pupils  of  the  Institution  when  it  opened  in 
1808,  and  for  twenty  years  connected  with  it  as  teacher  and 
assistant  matron,  died  at  the  Gallaudet  Home,  April  21,  1897, 
in  her  eighty-ninth  year.  Mrs.  Totten  was  twice  married — 
first  to  Mr.  Clinton  Mitchell,  a  hearing  man,  and  after  his 
death  to  Mr.  Nathan  M.  Totten,  a  deaf  teacher.  Besides  her 
services  in  this  Institution,  she  was  at  one  time  assistant  ma- 
tron of  the  North  Carolina  Institution,  and  afterwards  matron 
of  the  Illinois  Institution,  while  her  husband  was  a  teacher  in 
those  schools.  An  interesting  sketch  of  her  exemplary  life 
and  character,  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Fox,  is  published 
in  the  Deaf-Mutes'  Journal  of  April  29,  1897. 

Nortk  Carolina  {Morganton)  School. — Miss  Allen  has  re- 
signed the  chief  instructorship  of  the  Oral  Department,  and 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Hurd  has  been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Portland  School. — By  an  act  of  the  last  legislature  this 
school  has  been  made  wholly  a  State  institution.  The  city, 
under  the  new  arrangement,  gives  the  State  the  Spring-street 
school-house  which  has  been  used  for  the  school,  and  is  re- 
lieved from  the  annual  appropriation  for  its  support. 

St.  Louis  School. — ^^Miss  Kate  Alexander,  a  graduate  of  the 
St.  Louis  High  and  Normal  schools  and  a  teacher  in  the  city 
public  schools  of  eight  years'  experience,  has  been  temporarily 
appointed  an  assistant  teacher  to  enable  her  to  qualify  as  a 
teacher  of  the  deaf.  She  had  to  relinquish  her  position  in  the 
public  schools  on  account  of  defective  hearing. 

Tokyo  {Japan)  School. — Mr.  Shimpachi  Konishi,  Director 
of  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  at  Tokyo,  Japan,  is 
making  a   thorough   examination   of   the    schools   for    these 
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fXsame^  in  the  United  States,  and  expects  also  to  visit  Euro- 
pean schools  before  returning  to  Japan. 

The  School  was  opened  in  1880,  and  in  1885  was  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Education.  It  contains 
at  present  107  pupils,  of  whom  64  are  deaf  and  43  are  blind. 
It  has  a  substantial  edifice,  built  in  the  European  style,  situated 
in  the  sorburbs  of  Tokyo,  on  a  plantation  of  medical  plants 
under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Ut€ih  School. — Mr.  Frank  M.  Driggs,  one  of  the  teachers, 
has  been  granted  a  years  leave  of  absence.  He  will  spend  it 
at  Gallaudet  CoUege  as  a  normal  student. 

The  following  compulsory  educational  law  has  been  enacted 
by  the  Legislature : 

Section  1.  Every  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  having  control  of 
any  deaf  or  blind  child  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen,  who  on 
aceoant  of  deafness  or  defective  sight  is  unable  to  be  educated  in 
the  public  schools,  shall  be  required  to  send  such  child  to  the  State 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  or  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  for  at 
least  six  months  of  each  school  year ;  provided  that,  in  case  it  can  be 
shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  : 

1.  That  such  child  is  taught  at  home  by  a  competent  teacher  in  the 
same  branches  and  for  the  same  length  of  time  as  children  are  required 
by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  State  school,  or, 

3.  That  such  child  has  already  acquired  the  branches  of  learning 
tsMight  in  the  State  school,  or, 

3.  That  such  child  is  in  such  physical  or  mental  condition  (which  must 
iw  certiiied  if  required,  by  a  competent  physician)  as  to  render  such 
acti^ndauce  inexpedient  or  impracticable,  then  the  provisions  of  this  law 
^hall  not  apply. 

Sec.  2.  Any  such  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  having  control  of 
SUIT  deaf  or  blind  child  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen  who  fails 
ft>  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  after  having  been  notified  of 
tto»  r^oirements,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

S«c.  3.  It  is  hereby  made  tlie  duty  of  the  County  Attorney,  when- 
««yc  ^4xch  cases  are  reported  to  him,  to  proceed  immediately  to  prosecute 
^Mtch  otfenders. 

Vir*ju^ia  Institulion. — It  has  been  decided  to  re-establish 
iW  department  of  articulation  which  was  suspended  a  year 
Mpx  An  oral  teacher  will  be  employed  at  the  opening  of  the 
«»xl  term. 
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Wisconsin  School. — Miss  Agnes  Steinke,  one  of  the  teachers, 
has  been  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence  to  take  a  normal 
course  in  the  Royal  Imperial  Institution  at  Berlin,  Germany. 
Her  place  will  be  supplied  by  Miss  M.  D.  Fonner,  formerly  of 
the  McCowen  Oral  School. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Aids  to  Hearing. — The  Lyon  Medical  of  February  28, 1897, 
has  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  Hugentobler,  director  of  a  school  for 
the  deaf  at  Lyons,  France,  on  '^  The  Auricular  Instruction  of 
the  Deaf-Mute  and  the  Transmission  of  Sound  to  the  Nervous 
Centre  through  the  Osseous  System  of  the  Cranium."  Mr. 
Hugentobler  believes  strongly  in  auricular  training  and  thinks 
sound  may  often  be  conveyed  to  the  partly  deaf  through  bone 
conduction  (by  placing  the  bands  upon  the  head  of  the  deaf 
person)  better  than  through  the  ear,  but  he  speaks  with  little 
respect  of  such  artificial  aids  to  hearing  as  trumpets,  tubes, 
the  audiphone,  the  audig^ne,  etc., ''  instruments  warmly  recom- 
mended by  a  complaisant  press,  sold  very  dear,  and  successively 
abandoned. '^  He  describes  a  device  of  his  own  as  giving  more 
satisfactory  results  in  aiding  bearing  through  bone  conduction. 
It  consists  of  *'*'  a  smooth  ruler  made  of  pine,  without  knots 
and  with  continuous  fibres,  1.70  to  1.80  metres  long,  0.035 
metres  broad,  and  0.01  metres  thick,  under  which  four  or  five 
pupils  can  be  placed  at  once.  It  is  placed  on  the  lower  jaw, 
or  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  of  the  speaker,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  sound  to  be  formed,  which  is  transmitted 
perfectly  to  the  ruler  and  through  that  to  the  osseous  system 
of  the  cranium  and  to  the  nervous  centre  of  hearing. ''  Just 
how  the  ruler  is  connected  with  the  pupils  the  article  does 
not  state  explicitly,  but  we  infer  it  rests  on  their  heads.  Mr. 
Hugentobler  expresses  the  belief  that  this  discovery  is  '^  new 
and  not  without  importance  for  articulation  teaching,''  but  it 
rather  illustrates  the  truth  of  the  proverb  that  there  is  noth- 
ing new  under  the  sun.  More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  Dr. 
A.  E.  Buchner  of  Halle,  Germany,  published  a  work  entitled 
"An  Easy  and  very  Practicable  Method  to  enable  Deaf  persons 
to  Hear ''  (English  translation,  London,  1770),  describing  "  a 
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method  of  conveying  sound  by  means  of  an  elastic  solid  body 
in  contact  with  the  bones  of  the  head,"  and  specifying  "  thin 
strips  of  wood  of  different  lengths,  one  in  particular  six  feet 
long,  an  inch  broad,  and  of  the  thickness  of  the  back  of  a  knife, 
one  end  of  which  was  to  be  held  to  the  upper  teeth  of  the  per- 
son speaking,  and  the  other  end  iu  like  manner  to  the  upper 
teeth  of  the  deaf  person  spoken  to.''  This  and  similar  suc- 
cessful expenments  made  by  Professor  Porter  in  1849,  with 
"  a  strip  of  white  pine  from  seven  to  eight  feet  long,"  were 
described  in  the  Annals^  vol.  ii,  pp.  39-40,  and  the  Annals 
Indexes  contain  references  to  several  later  contrivances  of 
more  or  less  value  for  conveying  sound  through  the  cranial 
bones  to  the  centre  of  hearing — the  audiphone,  the  denta- 
phone,  the  electrophone,  the  Japanese  otacoustic  fan,  etc. 
Mr.  Hugentobler,  however,  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  to 
suggest  the  reaching  of  several  pupils  at  once  through  bone 
conduction,  as  Mr.  Currier  has  done  through  his  Duplex  Hear- 
ing-Tube. 

La  Nature  for  February  6,  1897,  contains  an  article  by 
Dr.  George  F.  Jaubert,  on  the  "  raicrophonographe^^  re- 
cently invented  by  Dr.  F.  Dussaud,  instructor  in  physics 
in  the  School  of  Mechanics  at  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Dr. 
Jaubert  says  that  in  January,  1896,  Dr.  Dussaud,  touched 
by  the  lot  of  an  unfortunate  deaf  girl,  resumed  a  work  which 
he  had  previously  begun,  and  applied  his  efforts  to  find  an  ap- 
paratus which  would  increase  at  will  the  intensity  of  sound. 
After  a  year  of  experiments,  he  demonstrated  the  success  of 
his  apparatus  on  the  29th  of  December  last  before  a  company 
of  physicians  in  the  laboratory  of  physiology  of  the  Sorbonne. 
The  microphonograph  is  said  to  increase  the  intensity  of 
sounds  very  greatly,  so  that  a  person  can  hear  by  its  aid  who 
is  so  deaf  as  to  perceive  nothing  whatever  when  one  shouts 
into  his  ear.  It  is  not  claimed  that  it  will  avail  in  cases  of 
total  deafness ;  but  where  there  is  the  slightest  vestige  of 
hearing  the  effect  is  said  to  be  wonderful,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
in  many  cases  very  defective  hearing  may  be  educated  and  im- 
proved by  its  use.  The  instrument  also  records  upon  wax 
feeble  sounds,  such  as  breathing,  the  beating  of  the  heart,  and 
the  walking  of  insects.  Dr.  Jaubert  describes  it  as  doing  for 
the  ear  what  the  microscope  does  for  the  eye. 
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In  the  Indiana  Institution  experiments  are  in  progress  with 
the  ^'  lamprophoner/'  an  instrument  which,  like  the  micropho- 
nograph,  increases  the  intensity  of  sound.  "A  light  tap  on  the 
metaUic  piUar  which  supports  the  transmitter  sounds  like  the 
blow  of  a  boilermaker's  hammer  on  a  boiler.  A  pencil  drawn 
lightly  against  the  pillar,  making  no  perceptible  sound  to  the 
unaided  ear,  comes  through  the  instrument  as  a  rough,  scrap- 
ing noise.  A  word  spoken  in  an  ordinary  tone  close  to  the 
transmitter  sounds  so  loud  as  to  be  painful  to  one  who  can 
hear."  The  Silent  Hoosier  of  April  1,  1897,  from  which  these 
statements  concerning  the  lamprophoner  are  taken,  is  not  yet 
ready  to  speak  concerning  its  results  with  the  pupils.  "  Some 
who  have  been  thought  totally  deaf  have  been  able  to  distin- 
guish sounds  through  the  instrument,  while  others  with  some 
hearing  cannot  hear  so  well  as  by  the  speaking-tube.^^ 


Voice  Culture. — The  Superintendent  of  the  Volta  Bureau 
requests  the  publication  of  the  following  letter  in  the  Annals^ 
believing  that  its  contents  will  be  of  interest  and  value  to 
teachers  of  articulation.  Persons  desiring  to  obtain  further 
information  on  the  subject  may  communicate  directly  with 
Mrs.  Curry,  the  writer  of  the  letter,  whose  address  is  "  School 
of  Expression,  458  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Massachusetts." 

My  Deab  Mb.  Hitz  :  Under  quite  unfavorable  circumstances,  including 
two  serious  interruptions,  I  have  this  winter  been  teaching  voice  to 
Robert  P.,  of  A.  Mrs.  P.  brought  her  son  to  me  for  instruction  in  voice. 
I  examined  him  carefully,  and  diagnosed  his  case  clearly.  I  felt  sure  that 
it  was  possible  to  teach  him  voice,  and  I  began.  Of  course  there  were 
the  usual  difficulties  in  establishing  communicable  relations  between 
Robert  and  myself,  he  being  absolutely  deaf.  He  does  not  read  the  lips 
with  perfect  accuracy.  I  do  not  read  the  lips  at  all,  and  I  could  not  un- 
derstand his  Tocal  attempts  at  speech.  This  difficulty,  however,  caused 
me  very  little  trouble.  If  I  could  not  trust  him  to  gather  my  meaning 
from  lip-reading,  I  was  careful  to  write  out  what  I  had  to  say,  and  so 
could  be  sure  of  accuracy  through  the  use  of  written  language.  In  this 
way  I  had  little  difficulty  in  teaching  him. 

I  found  the  conditions  for  voice  in  the  use  of  the  vocal  apparatus  to  be 
entirely  ignored  in  the  speech  efforts.  As  a  result,  there  was  great  mus- 
cular constriction  in  the  throat,  and  labored  effort  in  the  use  of  all  artic- 
ulating agents.  Consonant  action  was  greatly  exaggerated,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, vowel  quality  was  almost  entirely  wanting.     His  vowels  were 
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without  discrimination,  vocal  grunts^  between  consonantal  constrictions ; 
if  I  knew  what  he  was  going  to  say,  I  might  gness  what  they  were.  Of 
course,  quantity  in  speech,  or  rhythmic  relation  of  syllables,  was  destroyed 
or  wanting. 

I  went  to  work,  in  the  first  place,  and  established  the  conditions  of  open 
throat,  and  taught  him  to  become  conscious  of  an  easy  open  throat  and 
oral  passage.  I  then  began  to  develop  this  condition  of  openness  simulta- 
neously with  the  forms  of  speech  elements.  I  found  great  lack  of  precis- 
ion in  the  articulative  act  in  many  elements ;  for  instance,  he  made  an  L 
by  starting  with  the  point  of  the  tongue  raised  against  the  spring  of  the 
palate,  and  opening  the  normal  position,  instead  of  starting  with  the 
tongue  passive  in  the  mouth,  point  back  of  the  under  teeth,  and  making 
the  articulation  against  the  upper  gums  with  the  recoil  to  the  succeeding 
vowel. 

Robert  could  not  hold  his  tongue  still  to  utter  any  vowel ;  thus  the  first 
condition  of  true  vowel  quality  was  lacking.  Vowels  result  from  definite 
fixed  positions  of  the  organs  of  speech,  and  require  a  definite  action  of 
the  artioulative  agents.  Voice  requires  a  continuous  stream  of  tone,  to 
be  modulated  by  articulation  and  vowel  quality. 

These  simple  principles  I  was  able  to  make  him  understand,  and  in 
what  seemed  to  me  an  incredibly  short  time  I  secured  results.  I  very 
soon  taught  him  to  give  a  good,  pure  vowel  AH,  throat  passage  open,  the 
tongue  still,  and  activity  centred  in  the  back  of  the  tongue.  I  very  soon 
secured  quality,  ease,  and  naturalness  in  this  vowel.  He  knew  when  his 
tone  was  in  the  throat ;  he  knew  when  it  was  in  the  front  of  the  mouth  ; 
he  knew  when  he  projected  the  tone  as  in  speech.  I  could  teach  him 
also  inflection  or  speech  form  of  voice,  and  I  also  satisfied  myself  that 
voice  in  rhythmetic  form  could  be  taught  him,  but  I  first  confined  myself 
to  establishing  voice  conditions  in  those  elements  which  were  most  incor- 
rectly made.  I  saw  also  that  to  give  him  a  natural  use  of  the  voice,  I 
not  only  must  establish  a  continuous  stream  of  voice  in  the  articulating 
actions,  but  that  I  must  teach  him  to  use  all  speech  forms  of  voice,  and 
among  these  quantity.  I  have  satisfied  myself  tbat  I  can  do  this.  I  am 
at  work  now  on  exercises  to  develop  skill  in  modulating  vocal  forms. 

Now  I  feel,  my  dear  Mr.  Hitz,  that  I  am  able  to  contribute  much  to  the 
training  of  the  deaf  to  speak.  I  want  this  to  reach  those  interested  in 
this  subject,  who  will  make  the  best  and  wisest  use  of  it.  I  myself 
do  not  wish  to  make  a  specialty  of  teaching  the  deaf,  nor  of  teaching 
voice  to  the  deaf ;  but  I  want  teachers  of  the  deaf  to  have  what  we  can 
give  them.  I  write  to  you  as  to  one  at  headquarters  of  interest  in  this 
subject ;  I  am  ready  to  present  this  subject  in  any  form  that  you  may 
deem  wisest,  that  will  be  most  helpful  to  the  teachers  of  the  deaf. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  Kindergarten  and  pedagogical  subjects 
most  deeply  ;  I  have  had  wide  experience  in  applying  the  principles  of 
vocal  training  to  meeting  all  kinds  of  needs.  I  have  been  a  fellow-worker 
with  Dr.  Gurry  in  the  development  of  his  methods  of  training  the  speak- 
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ing  voice.  I  believe  in  the  training  of  the  body,  and  the  voice  through 
the  mind,  according  to  pedagogical  prinoiples,  and  with  definite  tech- 
nical exercises ;  and  I  can  say  to  you  that  it  is  this  knowledge  and  use 
of  pedagogical  principles  that  has  enabled  me  to  present  this  work  with 
practical  results  to  deaf  students. 

I  offer  to  your  Volta  Bureau  the  result  accomplished,  to  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  teachers  of  the  deaf,  in  whatever  way  the  Bureau  should 
determine  to  be  most  practically  wise.  The  only  condition  I  make  is 
that  the  method  of  practically  combining  voice  with  articulative  form 
be  attributed  to  the  School  of  Expression. 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

ANNA  BARIGHT  CURRY. 
Hon.  John  Hitz, 

Volta  Bureau, 

Washington,  D.  G. 


The  Education  of  the  Deaf-JBlhid.—Mr,  W.  Wade,  of  Oak- 
mont,  Pennsylvania,  who  takes  an  active  interest  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf-blind,  requests  us  to  remind  the  readers  of 
the  Annals  that  the  Perkins  Institution  at  Boston  is  not  the 
only  place  were  such  children  can  be  taught.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent school  and  much  credit  is  due  to  its  director  and  teachers 
for  showing  what  can  be  accomplished  in  this  direction,  but  it 
would  be  a  great  pity  if  deaf  and  blind  children  who  for  any 
reason  cannot  enjoy  its  privileges  should  be  deprived  of  all 
opportunities  for  receiving  an  education,  as  Mr.  Wade  says 
some  have  been,  through  the  erroneous  belief  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  be  instructed  anywhere  else.  They  can  be 
successfully  educated  in  any  good  school  for  the  deaf  or  the 
blind,  as  they  have  been  and  are  now  in  the  Hartford  and  New 
York  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  in  the  Iowa  School  for  the 
Blind,  provided  the  school  is  able  to  supply  a  special  teacher, 
or  funds  for  that  purpose  can  be  obtained  from  benevolent 
persons  interested. 

The  National  Educational  Association. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  to  be  held  in  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  July  6-9,  1897,  a  "  Round  Table  "  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  deaf  will  be  held  on  one  afternoon  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  Joseph  C.  Gordon  of  Gallaudet  College. 
An  address  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
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before  the  general  session  of  the  Association,  and  a  '^  living 
exhibit "  and  an  exhibit  of  class-room  work  will  be  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Milwaukee  Phonological  Institute  in  one 
of  the  school  buildings  of  the  city  during  the  four  days  of  the 
Association.  All  teachers  of  the  deaf  are  cordially  invited  to 
participate  in  the  Round  Table  and  all  schools  to  co-operate 
in  the  two  exhibits.  It  is  also  proposed  to  organize  an  ''  In- 
stitute for  teachers  of  the  deaf "  immediately  before  or  after 
the  session  of  the  Association,  provided  sufficient  interest  is 
manifested  by  teachers.  A  circular  issued  by  the  local  com- 
mittee of  the  Association  and  sent  to  aU  schools  gives  the 
necessary  information  regarding  transportation  and  accommo- 
dations. 

Congress  of  the  British  Deaf  arid  Dtimb  Association. — 
The  next  Congress  of  the  British  Deaf  and  Dumb  Association 
will  meet  in  London  from  the  third  to  the  ninth  of  August, 
1897.  The  daily  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of 
St.  Saviour's  Church,  Oxford  street,  and  there  will  be  excur- 
sions to  places  of  historical  interest.  It  is  expected  that  there 
will  be  an  attendance  of  the  deaf  and  their  friends  from  the 
United  States,  France,  and  other  foreign  countries,  as  well  as 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Intending  visitors 
are  invited  to  communicate  with  the  honorary  secretaries,  419 
Oxford  street,  London,  W. 

A  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  of  the 
Deaf  is  also  to  be  held  this  summer,  but  whether  it  is  to  be 
held  at  London  or  Glasgow  is  not  yet  decided. 


The  Deaf  and  (he  Civil  iService. — Mr.  F.  P.  Gibson,  in  a 

letter   published  in  the   Deaf-Jfutes  Jvurfud   of   March   11, 

makes  the  following  statement  concerning  the  admission  of 

the  deaf  to  the  civil  service  in  Chicago.     It  will  be  seen  that 

the  deaf  have  the  same  rights  there  that,  as  was  shown  in  the 

Annals  some  years  ago,  they  have  in  connection  with  the  civil 

service  of  the  United  States  :* 

J.  £1.  Gallaher,  the  secretary  of  the  local  club,  having  heanl  the  deaf 
were  excluded  from  the  civil  service  of  the  city  of  Chieaji^o.  addressed  a 

•  See  the  AnnaU,  zzx,  aOO,  and  xxxriii,  274-277. 
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letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  Commission  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  as  to 

the  lame.     The  following  is  the  reply  received  : 

Civil  Sebvioe  Commission, 

Chicago,  Marcfi  5,  1897. 
J.  £.  Oaixaheb,  Esq., 

Chicago^  III. 

DsAB  Sib  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  communicstion  of  the 
4th  inst.,  inquiring  if  there  is  anything  in  the  Civil  Service  Law  which 
excludes  deaf-mutes  from  employment  in  the  service  of  the  city. 

There  is  no  such  provision.  The  law  does,  however,  require  that  all 
examinations  shall  contain  '*  tests  of  physical  qualifications  and  health,'' 
and  also  that  **  the  examinations  shall  fairly  test  the  relative  capacity  of 
the  persons  examined  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  positions  to  which 
they  seek  to  be  appointed." 

A  deaf-mute  would,  under  the  above  provisions,  be  at  some  disadvan- 
tage in  a  competition  open  to  all.  ' 

Yours  truly, 

JOHN  M.  CLARK, 

Freaid&nt 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  denf  are  not  excluded.     That 

they  would  be  ** at  some  disadvantage''  on  account  of  their  infirmity  is 

but  natural,  but  it  is  for  them  to  succeed  in  spite  of  their  disadvantage. 

In  every  occupation  they  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  competition  with 

the  hearing.     There  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  bright  Chicago  deaf-mute 

from  taking  an  examination  for  a  position  he  may  feel  capable  of  filling. 


Deaf  Artists. — Two  pictures  of  American  deaf  artists  are 
admitted  to  the  French  salon  this  year ;  one  by  Mr.  John  G. 
Saxton,  of  Troy,  New  York,  and  another  by  Mr.  Cadwallader 
L.  Washburn,  of  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  Both  these  artists 
are  graduates  of  Gallaudet  College. 


David  Buxtoji. — Dr.  David  Buxton,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent English  teachers  of  the  deaf,  died  at  his  home  in  Man- 
chester, England,  April  23,  1897,  of  influenza,  aged  76.  Dr. 
Buxton  was  a  native  of  Manchester.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
became  a  teacher  in  the  Old  Kent  Road  Asylum,  London,  re- 
maining there  ten  years.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  head- 
master of  the  Liverpool  School,  and  filled  that  position  for 
twenty-six  years,  during  which  time  the  number  of  pupils  in- 
creased from  thirty  to  one  hundred.  In  1878  he  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Ealing  School  and  Training  College 
for  Teachers,  and  in  1889  Secretary  of  the  Manchester  Insti- 
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tute  for  Adults.  In  1892  he  became  Superintendent  as  well 
as  Secretary  of  this  Institute,  and  he  faithfully  discharged  the 
duties  of  that  office  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

While  at  the  head  of  the  Liverpool  School  Dr.  Buxton  read 
papers  relating  to  the  education  of  the  deaf  before  the  British 
and  Social  Science  Associations,  the  Church  Congress,  etc. 
wrote  the  article  on  the  deaf  in  Chambers'  Cyclopaedia,  and 
contributed  valuable  articles  to  the  An^iah  and  other  periodi- 
cals.    When  the  Quarterly  Review  of  Deaf-Mute  Education 
was  established  in  1886,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Editorial 
Committee,  and  served  continuously  in  that  capacity  during 
the  rest  of  his  life.     He  was  a  fluent  and  graceful  writer,  ex- 
pressing his  convictions  candidly  and  firmly,  but  always  with 
perfect  courtesy.     He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Koyal  Society  of 
Literature,  and  in  1870  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Philosophy  from  Gallaudet  College. 


Publications. — We  have  received  the  following  publications 
since  the  issue  of  the  last  number  of  the  Annals: 

BfeLANGER,  Ad.  Catalogue  de  la  Biblioth^que  de  ITnstitu- 
tion  Nationale  des  Sourds-Muets  de  Paris.  Premiere  Par  tie : 
Enseignement  des  sourds-muets,  Ouvrages  en  langue  fran- 
^aise  [Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  National  Institution 
for  Deaf-Mutes  at  Paris.  Part  First :  Instruction  of  Deaf- 
Mutes,  Works  in  the  French  Language],  Paris :  The  National 
Institution.     1897.     8vo,  pp.  98. 

Bell,  Alexander  Melville.  The  Science  of  Speech.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. :  The  Volta  Bureau.     1897.     12mo,  pp.  58. 

BoYER,  AuGUSTE.  Theophile  Denis,  Fondatore  del  Museo 
Universale  dei  Sordomuti  di  Parigi.  Notizia  Biografica, 
Traduz.  di  E.  Scuri  [Biographical  Sketch  of  Theophile  Denis, 
Founder  of  the  Universal  Museum  of  Deaf-Mutes  at  Paris, 
translated  by  E.  Scuri].  Napoli :  E.  Pietrocola.  1896.  8vo, 
pp.  12. 

Denis,  Theophile.  Catalogue  Sommaire  du  Mus^e  Universel 
des  Sourds-Muets  [Catalogue  of  the  Universal  Museum  of 
Deaf -Mutes].  Paris  :  The  National  Institution.  1897.  8vo, 
pp.  68. 

FoRNARi,  P.     II  Sordomuto  e  la  sua  Istruzione  [The  Deaf- 
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Hate  and  his  Instruction].  Milano :  Ulrico  Hoepli.  1897. 
16mo,  pp.  232.  [A  treatise  intended  not  so  much  for  teachers 
oi  the  deaf,  for  whom  the  author  has  written  a  fuller  work 
("Course  of  Pedagogy,"  reviewed  in  the  Annals,  xxxix,  131), 
88  for  normal  students  and  teachers  in  general,  parents,  and 
philanthropists.  It  constitutes  one  of  the  famous  five  hun- 
dred "  manuals "  on  various  subjects  published  by  Mr.  XJlrici 
Hoepli,  a  name  highly  esteemed  by  all  lovers  of  Italian  litera- 
ture and  scholarship.] 

Gabrett,  Maby  S.  Homes  for  Teaching  Deaf  Children  to 
Speak.  Delivered  at  the  Home  Congress  in  Boston,  October 
17, 1896.    8vo,  pp.  7. 

GoNNELLi-CioNi,  Antonio.  Educhiamo  i  FanciuUi  Deboli  di 
Mente  [Let  us  Educate  the  Feeble-Minded  Children].  Milano : 
Typografia  del  Commercio.     1896.     8vo,  pp.  38. 

Lyon,  Edmund,  and  Lyon,  Carolyn  T.  State  Board  of 
Charities.  Report  on  the  Deaf  by  the  Inspectors  Appointed 
by  the  Board,  Taking  the  place  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
usual  Report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  the  Deaf.  Trans- 
mitted to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  the 
Thirtieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board,  February  25,  1897. 
8vo,  pp.  90.  [The  examination  papers  published  in  this 
Report,  which  were  used  in  all  the  New  York  schools  last 
year,  will  afford  excellent  tests  for  any  school.] 

Shaw,  J.  G.  The  Deaf  Child's  First  Reader.  Preston: 
The  Cross  School.     1897.     12mo,  pp.  24. 

Reports  of  Schools,  printed  in  1896:  Cambiian  (Swansea, 
Wales),  Georgia,  Jews'  (London,  England),  Manchester  (Eng- 
land), North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  Pennsylvania  Home,  Tokyo 
(Japan),  Washington  State,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin ;  printed 
in  1897:  Bristol  (England),  Liverpool  (England),  Mexico, 
Ontario. 

Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  1896. 

Report  of  the  Missions  to  the  Adult  Deaf  and  Dumb  of  Ire- 
land (Province  of  Armagh),  1895-'96. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A  SINGLE  male  hearing  teacher  having  had  nine  years'  suc- 
cessful experience  desires  a  position.  Through  lifelong  asso- 
ciation with  the  deaf,  he  is  a  fluent  signer.  He  is  in  vigorous 
health  and  can  instruct  any  grade.  He  has  been  connected 
with  newspapers  for  the  deaf  six  years.  He  can  furnish  best 
state,  professional,  and  private  references.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Address  "  Teacher,''  care  of  the  Editor  of  The 
Annals,  Kendall  Green,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Wanted,  by  a  lady  with  experience  as  a  teacher,  a  posi- 
tion in  a  deaf-mute  school,  or  as  governess  to  a  deaf-mute 
child.  References  given.  Address  H.  E.,  146  West  42d  St., 
New  York  City. 


Wanted  :  A  position  as  art  teacher,  to  teach  drawing,  char- 
coal drawing,  oil  and  water  painting,  and  china  painting.  Good 
at  needle- work  and  can  use  the  manual  alphabet  rapidly.  Good 
reference  given.  Address  L.  Charlen  Vanderoef,  Montgomery, 
Orange  County,  New  York. 


Wanted,  by  a  young  lady,  a  position  as  teacher  of  articula- 
tion in  a  school  for  the  deaf.  Best  of  references  given.  Ad- 
diess  A.  J.,  232  N.  Garfield  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

A  DEAF  man,  unmarried,  graduate  of  Gallaudet  College, 
desires  a  position  as  teacher  in  a  school  for  the  deaf  or  iu  a 
private  family.  Address  Michael  Madden,  care  of  Miss  Mary 
Madden,  Forest,  Ontario,  Canada. 
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A  MESSAGE  TO  ALL  INTERESTED  IN  PRO- 
MOTING THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF 

IN  EUROPE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  U.  S.  A.,  April,  1897. 

To  the  Boards  of  Management  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf, 
and  to  all  interested  in  promoting  the  education  of  the 
deaf  in  Europe, 

Greeting, 

from  the  Officers  and  Directors 
of  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  United  States  of  America. 

The  Institution  committed  to  our  care  having  completed 
the  fortieth  year  of  its  existence,  we  deem  the  present  a 
fitting  occasion  to  answer  in  some  detail  the  many  in- 
quiries which  have  come  from  friends  of  the  cause  in 
Europe  concerning  the  progress  of  the  education  of  the 
deaf  in  our  country. 

The  oldest  school  existing  in  the  United  States  was 
established  in  1817,  eighty  years  ago.  The  life  of  the 
Columbia  Institution  covers,  therefore,  ju8t  one-half  of 
the  period  embraced  in  the  history  of  schools  for  the 
deaf  in  America. 

In  1857  there  were  nineteen  schools,  the  buildings  and 
grounds  of  which  had  cost  $1,371,736,  the  annual  sup- 
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port  of  whioh  involved  an  expenditure  of  $285,416,  and 
in  Nvhloh  IJ71  pupils  were  being  educated. 

At  tht^  pigment  time  there  are  eighty-nine  schools,  with 
U»i^ft4  pupilH  under  instruction  during  1896. 

Thirty- four  of  these  schools  are  in  private  hands,   or 
^X^  \UY'»ohoiJs  oouueeted  with  the  common-school  sys- 
l^iu  s>i  «*tuut>  oily  or  town.     No  statistics  are  available  as 
\k\  \\\^  ss^i  of  buildings  and  current  expenses  of  these. 
1*\m^  tUt^  tlfly-ttv0  public  institutions  more  than  $11,000,000 
h^vt^  btH^u  t^xpt^udeil  on  buildings  and  grounds,  and  nearly 
♦a.lHHKiHW  ar^  appropriated,  annually,  for  current    ex- 
pi^u^t)^.     In  every  State  of  our  Union  public  provision  is 
luavW  fi^r  the  eilueation  of  the  deaf,  thirty«nine  States 
having  gohools  of  their  own,  and  the  six  States  withont 
Wk^vck  pi\>viding  for  the  education  of  their  deaf  children  in 
tU0  wohoiJs  of  the  neighboring  States.*     Industrial  de- 
(H^rtiu^nlH  exist  in  all  but  two  of  the  public  schools,  and 
iu  fourteen  of  the  private  and  day  schools.     In  the  larger 
^^hvH^s  fi\>m  five  to  seventeen   different  industries  are 
ta\^ht. 

Vp  to  the  year  1867  the  manual  method  of  instruction 
jU't^vailtHl  in  all  schools,  and  very  little  speech  was  taught. 
Hvit  iu  that  year  several  circumstances  combined  to  caU 
atteutiv>u   to  oral  teaching.     Schools  in  which  the  oral 
methvHl  was  to  be  usevi  exclusively  were  established  in  New 
York  auvl  in  Massachusetts.     In  April  of  that  year  the 
l^v^dent  of  the  Columbia  Institution  was  authorised  by 
the  IhvuxI  of  Direi'tors  to  make  an  extensive  examination 
vxf  sch^^Kvls  for  the  deaf  in  Europ<»,  with  the  view  of  deter • 
ijuiuing  to  what  extent,  if  at  aU.  it  would  be  desirable  to 
iulrvKhuv  the  oral  metho^l  into  oar  institution.     Forty- 
fv>ur  sch<.x>ls   were   visitevl,  and  the   report  made  to  ti^ 
Ikvjuxl  teovuumenvlevl  strv>n^y  that  every  deaf  child  should 
be  given  the  oppoirtumty  k>  kara  to  speak. 

^  rW  CkfitoMB^  v^  1$:^  $li^«^  ibttft^  thai  unw  ifeere  were  41  Ji^ 
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The  Directors  of  the  Columbia  Institution  invited  a  con- 
ference of  the  principals  of  all  the  schools  in  our  coumbrj 
to  be  held  in  Washington  in  May,  1868,  to  consider  the 
recommendations  of  their  president  in  regard  to  speech - 
teaching,  and  other  matters  of  interest  in  the  education  of 
the  deaf. 

Fifteen  principals,  one  vice-principal,  and  two  ex-prin- 
cipals,  among  whom  were  the  most  prominent  and  influ- 
eutial  in  the  country,  attended  this  conference. 

The  policy  of  introducing  the  oral  method  was  fully 
discussed,  and  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  : 

^''Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
to  provide  adequate  means  for  imparting  instruction  in  articu- 
lation and  lip-reading  to  such  of  their  pupils  as  may  be  able 
to  engage  with  profit  in  exercises  of  this  nature/^* 

The  effect  of  this  action,  along  with  the  influence  of 
the  oral  schools  and  their  friends,  gave  a  notable  impulse 
to  the  cause  of  oral  teaching,  with  the  result  that  within  a 
few  years  all  the  larger  schools  carried  into  effect  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Conference  at  Washington. 

In  his  examination  of  European  Schools  in  1867  the 
President  of  our  Institution  was  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  the  best  results  which  came  under  his  observation 
were  attained,  not  by  the  practice  of  any  single  method, 
but  by  a  judicious  combination  of  the  two  which  had  for 
many  years  been  rivals  in  Europe.  He  therefore  recom- 
mended the  general  adoption  of  a  Combined  System,  in 
which  the  most  valuable  and  efficient  elements  of  the  man- 
ual and  oral  methods  should  be  retained,  and  that  the  use 

*  This  meetiDg  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  Gonferenoes  of  Principals 
which  have  been  held  quadrennially  in  other  institutions  for  the  deaf, 
the  disoossions  of  which  have  done  much  to  develop  and  unify  the  system 
of  instruction  in  our  country. 
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of  these  respectively  should  depend  on  the  capacities  and 
needs  of  those  who  were  to  be  educated. 

Careful  experiment  in  the  older  schools,  and  frequent 
observation  of  results  in  the  pure  oral  schools,  has  led  to 
a  prevailing  conclusion  in  the  minds  of  teachers  of  the 
deaf  in  our  country  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
deaf  as  a  class  are  not  capable  of  success  in  speech.  And 
a  majority  of  our  teachers  are  of  the  opinion  that  under 
many  conditions  certain  features  of  the  manual  method 
may  be  made  use  of  to  advantage. 

These  views  were  given  an  authoritative  sanction  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf  held  in  California  in  1886,  at  which  advocates  of 
both  methods  were  present,  by  the  unanimous  adoption 
of  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  : 

"  Whereas  the  experience  of  many  years  in  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf  has  plainly  shown  that  among  the  members  of  this 
class  of  persons  great  differences  exist  in  mental  and  physical 
conditions  and  in  capacity  for  improvement,  making  results 
easily  possible  in  certain  cases  which  are  practically,  and  some- 
times actually,  unattainable  in  others,  these  differences  sug- 
gesting widely  different  treatment  with  different  individuals, 
it  is,  therefore, 

^^ Resolved^  That  the  system  of  instruction  existing  at 
present  in  America  commends  itself  to  the  world,  for  the 
reason  that  its  tendency  is  to  include  all  known  methods  and 
expedients  which  have  been  found  to  be  of  value  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf,  while  it  allows  diversity  and  independence  of 
action,  and  works  at  the  same  time  harmoniously,  aiming  at 
the  attainment  of  an  object  common  to  all/' 

This  broad  platform  was  made  a  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Convention,  adopted  at  Flint,  Michigan,  in 
1895,  and  the  Convention  has  since  been  incorporated  by 
a  special  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.* 

*  The  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  is  an  organiza- 
tion, membership  in  which  is  open  to  all  persons  actually  engaged  in  the 
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The  manner  in  which  the  oral  teaching  of  the  deaf  has 
become  general  in  our  country  is  deserving  of  special 
notice. 

The  purely  oral  schools,  the  first  of  which  were  estab- 
lished thirty  years  ago,  have  not  become  numerous. 

Of  the  fifty-five  public  schools  of  the  country  (not  in- 
cluding day-schools),  only  five  sustain  the  pure  oral 
method,  and  these  five  contain  but  567  pupils  out  of 
10,086  in  all  the  public  schools.  But  speech  is  taught 
in  every  one  of  the  other  schools,  in  connection  with  a 
greater  or  less  use  of  features  of  the  manual  method. 
In  the  fifty  public  schools  in  which  a  Combined  System 
prevails,  with  a  pupilage  of  9,519,  more  than  4,000 
pupils  are  taught  speech.* 

From  these  statements,  two  conclusions  may  be  drawn  : 
(1)  that  in  the  public  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  United 
States  all  the  pupils  are  given  the  opportunity  to  learn  to 
speak ;  and  (2)  that  with  those  who  cannot  attain  sub- 
stantial success,  instruction  in  speech  is  not  continued. 

The  present  attitude  in  our  country,  after  thirty  years 
of  effort  to  supplant  the  manual  method  by  the  oral,  is, 
therefore,  unmistakably  in  favor  of  a  Combined  System, 
in  which  the  best  effects  of  both  methods  may  be  secured. 

The  work  to  which  the  Columbia  Institution  has  chiefly 
devoted  itself  since  its  incorporation  has  been  the  estab- 
lishment and  development  of  an  advanced  department,  a 
college,  in  which  the  education  of  the  deaf  might  be  car- 
education  of  the  deaf.  Its  general  meetingB  are  held  triennially,  and 
local  meetings  may  be  held  more  frequently.  Fourteen  general  meetings 
of  the  Convention  have  been  held,  with  great  profit,  at  different  points 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada. 

An  association  is  also  in  existence  *'  to  promote  the  teaching  of  speech 
to  the  deaf,*'  which  has  had  several  meetings,  the  effect  of  which  has 
been  to  heighten  public  interest  in  this  feature  of  the  education  of  the 
deaf. 

♦The  thirty-four  private  and  day  schools  average  about  twenty-five 
pupils  each,  having  in  all,  during  1890,  968  pupils,  about  one-half  of 
whom  were  in  pure  oral  schools. 
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ried  forward  so  as  to  include  courses  of  study  in  the 
higher  Mathematics  and  Sciences,  General  History  and 
Literature,  Sociology  and  Philosophy,  the  Ancient  and 
Modern  Languages,  and  such  technological  studies  as  the 
deaf  might  be  found  capable  of  pursuing  with  profit. 

The  success  of  this  undertaking,  entered  upon  in  1864, 
has  justified,  beyond  all  question,  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
devised  and  proposed  it  to  Congress. 

Five  hundred  and  eight  young  men  and  young  women 
have  received  the  training  of  the  College,  and  have  proved 
by  their  intellectual  development  that  deafness  presents 
no  obstacle  to  a  very  high  degree  of  mental  culture. 

The  practical  advantages  of  the  higher  education  to 
these  young  people  have  been  marked  and  great,  as  will  be 
shown  by  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the  occupations 
that  have  opened  to  them  in  consequence  thereof. 

In  1893  the  following  report  was  made  : — 

"  Fifty-seven  who  have  gone  out  from  the  College  have  been 
engaged  in  teaching ;  four  have  entered  the  Christian  minis- 
try ;  three  have  become  editors  and  publishers  of  newspapers  ; 
three  others  have  taken  positions  connected  with  journalism  : 
fifteen  have  entered  the  civil  service  of  the  Government — one 
of  these,  who  had  risen  rapidly  to  a  high  and  responsible 
position,  resigned  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  law  in  patent 
cases  in  Cincinnati  and  Chicago,  and  has  been  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  one  is 
the  official  botanist  of  a  State,  who  has  correspondents  in 
several  countries  of  Europe  who  have  repeatedly  purchased 
his  collections,  and  he  has  written  papers  upon  seed  tests  and 
related  subjects  which  have  been  published  and  circulated  by 
the  Agricultural  Department ;  one,  while  filling  a  position  as 
instructor  in  a  Western  institution,  has  rendered  important 
service  to  the  Coast  Survey  as  a  microscopist,  and  one  is  en. 
gaged  as  an  engraver  in  the  chief  office  of  the  Survey  ;  of  three 
who  became  draughtsmen  in  ai'chitects'  offices,  cue  is  in  suc- 
cessful practice  as  an  architect  on  his  own  account,  which  is 
also   true  of  another,  who  completed  his  preparation  by  a 
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course  of  study  in  Europe  ;*  one  has  been  repeatedly  elected 
recorder  of  deeds  in  a  southern  city,  and  two  others  are  re- 
corders^ clerks  in  the  West ;  one  was  elected  and  still  sits  as 
a  city  councilman ;  another  has  been  elected  city  treasurer, 
and  is  at  present  cashier  of  a  national  bank ;  one  has  become 
eminent  as  a  practical  chemist  and  assayer ;  two  are  members 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  College,  and  two  others  are  rendering 
valuable  service  as  instructors  therein ;  some  have  gone  into 
mercantile  and  other  offices ;  some  have  undertaken  business 
on  their  own  account ;  while  not  a  few  have  chosen  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  pursuits,  in  which  the  advantages  of 
thorough  mental  training  will  give  them  a  superiority  over 
those  not  so  well  educated.  Of  those  alluded  to  as  having 
engaged  in  teaching,  one  has  been  the  principal  of  a  flourish- 
ing institution  in  Pennsylvania ;  one  is  now  in  his  second  year 
as  principal  of  the  Ohio  Institution ;  one  has  been  at  the 
head  of  a  day-school  in  Cincinnati,  and  later,  of  the  Colorado 
Institution ;  a  third  has  had  charge  of  the  Oregon  Institution  ; 
a  fourth  is  at  the  head  of  a  day-school  in  St.  Louis ;  three 
others  have  respectively  founded  and  are  now  at  the  head  of 
schools  in  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  and  Evansville,  Indi- 
ana; and  others  have  done  pioneer  work  in  establishing 
schools  in  Florida  and  in  Utah.^^ 

In  1891  a  Normal  Department  was  established  in  con- 
nection with  the  College,  the  object  of  which  is  to  train  a 
few  well-educated  young  men  and  women,  each  year,  in 
both  the  manual  and  oral  methods  of  teaching  the  deaf. 
The  students  in  this  department  are  not  deaf-mutes.  Con- 
sequently, they  are  able  to  render  valuable  service  in  the 
correction  and  development  of  the  speech  of  the  regular 
students  of  the  College. 

Twenty-six  young  men  and  six  young  women  have  been 
trained  in  our  Normal  Department,  a  majority  of  whom, 
having  received  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  other  colleges, 

♦  This  young  man  prepared,  two  years  ago,  a  complete  set  of  plans  and 
Hpecifications  for  a  dormitory  for  our  institution,  in  accordance  with 
which  the  buihling  was  satisfactorily  erected. 
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have  been  made  Masters  of  Arts  at  the  conclusion  of  their 
course  with  us. 

The  regular  students  of  our  College  receive  degrees  in 
the  Arts,  in  Science,  Letters,  or  Philosophy,  according  to 
the  courses  of  study  which  they  have  pursued. 

The  liberality  of  Congress  in  providing  nearly  all  the 
funds  needed  for  the  upbuilding  and  support  of  the  Col- 
lege has  been  marked  from  the  year  of  its  establishment. 

Suitable  grounds  and  temporary  buildings  were  pro- 
vided  by  Congress  before  the  College  was  opened ;  and, 
from  time  to  time,  additions  have  been  made  until  the 
aggregate  of  the  benefactions  of  the  Government  for 
grounds  and  buildings  exceeds  half  a  million  of  dollars. 

The  annual  appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  support 
of  the  College  is  over  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  sixty  poor 
students  from  different  parts  of  the  country  are  received 
without  charge  for  board  and  tuition.  The  number  of 
students  under  instruction  in  1896  was  one  hundred  and 
twelve.  After  what  has  been  said  as  to  our  opinions  con- 
cerning methods,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the 
teaching  of  the  College  is  on  the  Combined  System. 

Opportunity  is  given  to  every  student  to  learn  to  speak — 
frequent  drill  in  speech  is  afforded  to  all  who  need  and 
desire  it.  Much  intercourse  between  students  and  their 
instructors  and  among  students  themselves  is  by  speech. 

The  chief  use  of  the  sign-language  is  in  public  lectures 
and  addresses.  The  manual  alphabet  is  largely  employed 
in  conducting  the  recitations  of  the  class-room,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  believed  to  furnish  the  best  means  of 
quick  and  accurate  commuuication  for  work  in  which  an 
entire  class  can  take  part  understandingly. 

In  closing  this  communication,  the  Officers  and  Direc- 
tors of  the  Columbia  Institution,  speaking  for  their  col- 
leagues throughout  the  United  States,  beg  to  acknowledge 
the  debt  of  gratitude  due  from  our  country  to  Europe  in 
the  matter  of  the  education  of  the  deaf ;  for  we  have  always 
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to  remember  that  the  esseDtial  features  of  the  methods  we 
DOW  make  use  of  have  come  to  as  from  the  schools  of  the 
Old  World,  the  founders  and  promoters  of  which  will  ever 
be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  deaf-mutes  of 
America  and  their  friends. 

And  we  hope  it  will  not  be  felt  in  any  quarter  that  the 
suggestions  of  this  paper  are  offered  in  any  spirit  of  self- 
glorification. 

We  and  our  predecessors  have  endeavored  to  discharge 
as  faithfully  as  possible,  during  forty  years,  the  duties 
devolved  upon  us  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  striven  to  discover  and  put  in  practice  the 
methods  which  seem  likely  to  produce  the  best  results. 
We  have  undertaken  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  higher 
education  of  the  deaf.  And  it  will  be  a  source  of  happi- 
ness to  us  if  the  presentation  of  the  results  of  our  labors 
to  our  colleagues  in  Europe  shall  lead  to  the  betterment 
of  the  condition  of  the  deaf  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
For  if  this  shall  come  to  pass,  we  shall  feel  that  some- 
thing, however  little,  will  have  been  done  towards  dis- 
charging the  obligations  under  which  we  have  long  rested. 

Invoking  the  continued  blessing  of  Heaven  on  the  cause 
we  all  have  at  heart,  we  are,  with  assurances  of  the  highest 
consideration, 

Faithfully  yours, 

WILLIAM  MoKINLEY. 
EDWARD  M.  GALLAUDET. 
JOHN  B.  WIGHT. 
LEWIS  JOHNSON  DAVIS. 
HENRY  L.  DAWES. 
JOS.  R.  HAWLEY. 
EDWARD  0.  WALTHALL. 
SERENO  E.  PAYNE. 
JOSEPH  D.  8AYERS. 
BYRON  SUNDERLAND. 
JOHN  W.  FOSTER. 
WILLIAM  L.  WILSON. 


PRESIDENT    GALLAUDET'S    MISSION    TO    THE 
DEAF  AND  THEIR  FRIENDS  IN  EUROPE. 

U.  S.  Mail  Steamship  Paris, 
On  the  Atlantic,  August  9-12,  1897. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Annals  : 

I  KNOW  it  is  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary  for  the  Annals 
to  publish  letters,  but  in  attempting  to  put  into  shape  a 
narrative  of  some  of  my  recent  experiences  in  Europe 
among  the  deaf,  in  and  out  of  schools,  I  find  the  episto- 
lary form  best  suited  to  the  story  I  have  to  tell,  and  so 
will  venture  to  ask  the  suspension  of  your  prevailing  rule 
in  my  favor  for  this  time. 

I  must  also  ask  your  indulgence,  and  that  of  your  read- 
ers, for  the  frequent  reference  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
make  to  demonstrations  of  regard  I  have  received  in 
many  quarters,  assuring  you  and  them  that  I  have  looked 
upon  them  as  by  no  means  personal,  but  as  given  to  me 
because  I  happened,  for  the  time  being,  to  stand  as  a 
recognized  exponent  and  champion  of  a  cause  in  which 
the  adult  deaf-mutes  of  Europe  are  to-day  most  earnestly 
enlisted.  Feeling  thus,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  speak  freely 
of  incidents,  the  relation  of  which  might,  under  certain 
conditions,  be  taken  as  indicative  of  vanity.  That  noth- 
ing is  further  from  my  thought  and  feeling  I  am  sure 
those  who  know  me  well  will  believe. 

Since  landing  at  Naples  on  the  20th  of  May,  I  have 
visited  seventeen  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  cities  of 
Naples,  Rome,  Milan,  and  Como  in  Italy ;  Gratz  and  Vi- 
enna in  Austria ;  Breslau,  Berlin,  Leipsic,  and  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main  in  Germany ;  Zurich  and  Geneva  in  Switz- 
erland ;  Paris,  France  ;  and  Belfast  in  Ireland. 

In  these  schools,  while  I  have  seen  much  good  work 
done,  have  heard  excellent  speech  from  many  pupils,  and 
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have  observed  ready  lip-roading  in  many  instances,  I  have 
found  nothing  essentially  different  from  ^hat  fell  under 
my  notice  thirty  years  ago  ^hen  I  examined  a  much  larger 
number  of  schools  in  Europe,  and  visited  eleven  of  the 
seventeen  lately  inspected. 

In  more  than  a  few  classes  I  noted  that  a  number  of 
pupils  were  not  brought  forward  for  exhibition,  though 
most  of  them,  with  upraised  hands,  made  known  their  de- 
sire to  be  heard.  The  utterance  of  many  who  were  al- 
lowed to  s{)eak  was  difficult  and  practically  unintelligible. 
Painful  repetitions  on  the  part  of  teachers  were  often 
necessary,  and  sometimes  failed  to  convey  the  desired  in- 
formation. My  knowledge  of  the  sign-language  made  it 
easy  for  me  to  recognize  frequent  resorts  to  this  means  of 
communication  by  teachers  and  pupils  which  would  escape 
the  notice  of  one  less  familiar  with  that  language.  In 
some  of  the  so-called  oral  schools  signs  were  freely  used 
in  the  class-room,  as  also  in  chapel  exercises. 

In  conversations  with  principals  and  teachers  in  oral 
schools  I  was  many  times  assured  that  the  oral  method 
was  often  insufficient,  that  more  than  a  few  pupils  failed 
of  success  in  speech,  and  that  features  of  the  manual 
method  would  be  gladly  accepted  and  made  use  of,  were 
such  a  course  not  forbidden  by  superior  authority. 

In  a  class  in  one  oral  school  I  saw  every  spoken  word 
interpreted  by  the  pupils  into  signs,  so  us  to  make  sure 
that  the  moaning  was  understood.  In  another  oral  school 
I  found  the  sign-language  employed  in  religious  instruc- 
tion, in  all  addresses  to  the  pupils  as  a  body,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  school-room,  and  without  restric- 
tion among  the  pupils  out  of  school. 

At  the  same  time  I  heard  as  good  speech  in  this  school 
as  in  those  from  which  it  was  attempted  to  banish  signs. 

The  only  school  avowedly  couductod  on  the  Combined 
System  which  I  saw  iu  session  (that  at  Belfast  being  in 
vacation  at  the  time  of  my  visit)  was  the  one  at  Gratz,  in 
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Austria.  Of  the  results  reached  in  this  school,  in  speech, 
in  mental  development,  and  in  a  general  appearance  of 
intelligence  and  vivacity  among  the  pupils,  I  received  a 
very  favorable  impression.  I  am  convinced  that  the  eflfort 
to  banish  signs  from  a  school  for  the  deaf  exerts  a  repres- 
sive and  narrowing  influence  on  the  intellectual  growth 
of  its  pupils. 

I  will  not  enlarge  further  on  what  I  observed  in  schools 
for  the  deaf.  I  am  sure  I  held  my  mind  open  for  any 
new  impressions  that  might  present  themselves,  and 
equally  certain  that  I  saw  nothing  different  from  what  fell 
under  my  observation  thirty  years  ago — nothing  to  change 
or  modify  the  conclusions  I  then  reached  as  to  the  rela- 
tive value  of  methods  or  as  to  the  desirability  of  bringing 
them  together  into  a  Combined  System. 

Much  more  interesting  and  surprising  were  my  expe- 
riences with  the  educated  adult  deaf-mutes  I  encountered, 
of  which  I  will  now  eudeavor  to  give  some  account. 

While  in  the  Custom-House  at  Naples,  just  after  landing, 
my  son  brought  me  word  that  two  deaf  men  were  looking 
for  me.  These  proved  to  be  Francesco  Guerra,  well 
known  to  many  iu  America  by  his  writings  in  European 
journals  for  the  deaf,  and  Pietro  Sensale,  a  decorative 
artist  of  no  mean  ability.  The  welcome  to  Italy  I  re- 
ceived from  these  two  men,  emphasized  by  floral  offerings 
and  demonstrations  of  southern  cordiality,  were  most 
touching.  Mr.  Guerra  had  selected  a  hotel  for  me,  and 
they  both  accompanied  me  thither.  Several  other  deaf- 
mutes  were  at  the  Custom-IIouse.  During  my  stay  in  Na- 
ples Guerra  and  Sensale  were  constant  in  their  attentions. 
Mr.  Guerra's  brother,  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
called  on  me  and  received  me  at  his  own  home.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  repeat  all  that  these  two  intelli- 
gent deaf-mutes  said  to  me  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  educated  deaf  of  Italy,  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  oral  method,  and  of  their  hope  that  a  reform 
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in  methods  was  coming.  It  will  be  enough  for  me  to  say 
that  they  were  most  earnestly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the 
Combined  System,  and  felt  that  the  deaf  of  Italy  would 
never  be  properly  educated  until  that  system  became  prev- 
alent. 

In  Rome  I  had  several  interviews  with  Francesco 
Micheloni,  a  highly  educated  deaf  man,  with  a  good  com- 
mand of  speech,  who  holds  a  position  in  the  Boyal  bureau 
of  statistics.  Mr.  Micheloni  was  the  editor  of  L'Avvenire 
dei  Sordojnutiy  a  paper  published  in  the  interest  of  the 
deaf  of  Italy  in  the  year  1896.  He  attended  the  Geneva 
Congress  of  Deaf-Mutes  of  that  year,  as  a  representative 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  at  Rome,  and  made 
a  report  to  that  official,  in  which  he  warmly  endorsed  the 
recommendations  of  the  Congress  in  favor  of  the  Combined 
System,  though  he  had  been  educated  in  the  Boyal  Insti- 
tution at  Milan. 

Mr.  Micheloni  introduced  me  to  his  chief,  Mr.  Luigi 
Bodio,  Director  General  of  Statistics,  who  has  a  deaf 
daughter,  taught  under  the  oral  method  at  Milan,  and 
whom  I  met  a  few  days  later  in  that  city.  Mr.  Bodio  was 
much  interested  in  what  I  was  able  to  tell  him  of  our 
American  schools  and  methods,  and  said  -his  experience 
and  observation  led  him  to  believe  that  for  the  general 
education  of  the  deaf  the  Combined  System  was  superior 
to  any  single  method. 

My  first  meeting  with  any  considerable  number  of  deaf- 
mutes  was  at  Vienna,  where,  shortly  after  my  arrival,  I  was 
called  on  by  Bernard  Brill,  the  veteran  editor  of  the  Taub- 
^^f^//^7/^d^J-C(9?m^r,  who  invited  me  to  accept  the  hospitality 
of  the  Tauhsttnninenverein  of  Vienna.  At  the  time  ap- 
pointed, Mr.  Brill  and  Mr.  Loew  (a  cousin  of  Jacques 
Loew,  well  kuown  to  the  deaf-mutes  of  New  York  and 
Chicago;  called  for  me  and  accompanied  me  to  a  restaurant 
where  the  Verei/i  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting.  It  was  a 
surprise  to  me  to  find  these  German-speakiug  deaf-mutes 
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(for  they  could  all  speak  and  some  of  them  very  well),  oz  ^^' 
ganized  precisely  as  the  deaf-mutes  of  many  of  our  Ametf^  ^^' 
icau  cities  are,  using  a  language  of  signs  which  I  undei^^  ''^" 
stood  with  little  difficulty,  addressing  me  in  this  languag**  "S® 
and  comprehending  etisily  the  responses  I  made  in  signs 
such  as  I  am  accustomed  to  use  at  home.  My  receptio 
by  the  deaf  of  Vienna  was  most  cordial.  As  I  spoke 
them  in  my  mother  tongue  I  caught  one  saying  to  another.. 
"  Is  he  not  a  deaf-mute  ?  He  uses  signs  like  one." 
certainly  felt  at  home  among  these  deaf  friends,  and  no 
anxiety  about  the  tenses  and  genders  of  a  foreign  language 
marred  the  pleasure  of  my  evening  with  them.  A  bright 
and  intelligent  young  teacher  from  the  Imperial  Royal  In- 
stitution was  present,  who  had  deaf-mute  relatives,  and 
who  used  signs  like  one  **  to  the  manner  born." 

As  T  stepped  out  of  the  train  at  Breslau  and  looked  up 
and  down  the  platform  to  see  which  way  to  go,  a  man  of 
towering  form  and  of  size  in  proportion  confronted  me 
with :  "  This  must  be  Dr.  Gallaudet,"  and  on  my  smiling 
assent,  the  giant  folded  me  in  his  arms  and  kissed  me  on 
both  cheeks.  This  was  Mr.  Hoidsiek,  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  the  Annals  as  the  courageous  German  teacher 
who  has  dared  to  declare  for  a  Combined  System  of  edu- 
cating tlie  deaf.  Immediately  behind  him  came  a  score 
and  more  of  men  and  women  to  give  me  welcome  to  Bres- 
lau. They  were  representatives  of  the  Tauhstfdtiinenrerein 
of  that  city.  Presently  a  maiden  of  a  dozen  summers  of- 
fered me  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  and  began  addressing  me  in 
English,  as  follows : 

**  Dear  Sire  :  You  will  allow  me  to  speak  for  the  present 
deaf-mutes  and  all  the  others  of  Breslau,  and  to  welcome 
you  heartily  in  this  town.  The  name  of  Gallaudet  excites 
pleasure  and  gratitude  in  the  hearts  of  all  German  deaf 
and  dumb.  They  are  very  happy  to  see  the  distinguished 
friend  and  adviser  of  the  American  deaf-mutes,  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  please  you  in  this  town,  and  that  your  voyage 
will  be  a  great  good  for  the  deaf  and  dumb." 
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The  little  girl  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Heidsiek,  who, 

ith  the  help  of  her  mother,  a  good  English  scholar,  had 

repared  to  bid  me  welcome  in  the  language  of  my  coun- 

ry.     After  a  short  time  spent  in  exchanging  salutations 

Arith  the  deaf,  I  left  them  with  the  understanding  that  I 

was  to  meet  them  and  others  socially  in  the  evening. 

At  night  Mr.  Heidsiek  accompanied  me  to  a  banqueting 
hall  in  one  of  the  large  restaurants,  where  I  found  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  deaf-mutes  assembled  to  meet  me. 
My  place  at  the  table  was  decorated  with  flowers,  and 
everything  possible  was  done  to  assure  me  of  the  regard 
of  the  deaf  of  Breslau.     Speeches  were  made  in  the  lan- 
guage of  signs,  and  opportunity  was  afforded  for  my  meet- 
ing and  conversing  with  tlie  officers  of  the  Vereiii  and 
others.     During  my  stay  of  two  days  in  Breslau  Mr.  Heid- 
siek was  unremitting  in  his  attentions,  inviting  me  to  dine 
at  his  home,  and  escorting  me  to  the  Institution  in  which  he 
teaches — one  of  the  largest,  by  the  way,  in  Germany,  and, 
I  may  add,  one  in  which  the  results,  as  I  observed  them, 
seemed  to  be  of  the  best. 

My  next  stopping-place  in  Germany  was  Berlin,  where, 
though  I  saw  fewer  deaf-mutes  than  in  Breslau,  I  met 
many  of  them  in  their  homes  under  very  interesting  con- 
ditions. The  deaf-mutes  of  Berlin,  through  one  or  more 
of  their  societies,  have  purchased  a  large  building,  in  which 
there  are  many  separate  apartments  suitable  for  the  occu- 
pancy of  small  families.  These  are  rented  exclusively  to 
deaf-mutes,  many  of  whom  carry  on  their  trades,  such  as 
tailoring,  shoemaking,  seamstress  work,  and  the  like,  in 
their  own  homes.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Fritz 
Zitelmann,  a  prominent  deaf-mute  of  Berlin,  I  was  able  to 
visit  these  homes  of  the  deaf  and  converse  with  many  of 
their  inmates.  A  certain  part  of  the  building  was  used 
for  the  care  of  aged  and  infirm  deaf-mutes,  who  needed 
assistance ;  and  I  found  a  very  intelligent  hearing  hidy, 
Mrs.  Anna  Schenck,  whose  husband  was  a  deaf-iuufe,  in- 
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lV«f^V..t.-  W.Ntuon  of  Berlin."  Mnt.  Hrhmrk  »bn  aflh 
M»<)  )ral '^^'^'^*  *^  Ta*if>fitnr>imen-/^iVHmd,  sad  hn hrotfaa, 
>lr.  Klti^t.  i^Kn>;.  is  »t  tlie  heKrl  of  a  school  far  daat-onte 

1  ijmMr  to^m  mT]oam«l  record  of  s  conrwriirinn  Ihi 
vit)i  Mi~>^  S^hMivk  «m«  (tTt'ning  id  her  rooms : 

"  1  ItA.l  miH^li  <NMiv(«Mttou  with  her  aboat  tte  desf  B 
0^nuMt\  A»it  tW  »vvtMn  of  educatioD  employMd.  Sbe 
«r»«  t>i»{>l>AUo  ill  Mivin^  that  the  reBiilts  of  Uiepaieont 
mi>ll)t>l  non^  «-im'>  unsatisfactory.  The  deaf.  Am  mi, 
Kt>iv  iinU-  \^i\<t^x^i  Uv  th«  speech  they  gaye  90  stseb 
tinio  to  :t.\|iinv ,  Ihoy  miulo  little  use  of  it.  Tbey»«« 
never  »t!,-  lo  nii«!;I«<  nuK-h  with  haaring  people,  and  lUey 
ha>)  luivsi  {ili%iuitm«  itt  a«MiK>iattQft  with  each  other.  Tlw* 
oonve^st^t  in  siijut*  inntnly.  Mm.  Schenek  fully  confiroMil 
my  views  .-v*  |o  |h^  (.VwUttwi  Systpni  aad  said  th«  Get- 
man  S4>li.^«ls  wrxmtd  »lo  imioh  Uvlter  work  if  they  *o«ld 
adopt  ft<>im'  of  onr  .Vtut>rit'<an  mothotls." 

Aft^r  leaviQ^  l)t(>  divii(ont)t«  swUlement,  I  bad  an  oppor- 
tunity o!  spcndiii);  N  iMuplii  of  hours  with  some  of  the 
leading  tm-min-Di  of  ihn  llttrtiu  I'-iu/'ulHtiuiienvereln,  who 
had  ass4:'mbl(Hl  on  V(>r>'  short  uolioo  to  meet  me.  Arooi^ 
these  w^  Mr.  I'litl  Uiiiupf,  l'r^>5«iileiit.  of  the  C'entrul- 
rcr-i/t  j'-r  '/.ts  ir  V  ,/.  ■  !'.}HhsiHfit>n-H  su  Bertht,  who 
n,-sideB  in  tht-  building  aln>nil_v  dosi-rilW,  at  45  Elisabeth 
HtniKse,  and  htis  takcii  a  loading  part  in  the  deTelopment 
of  the  movement  to  provide  homos  for  tlie  deaf  at  mod* 
urate  cost. 

The  largest  as.senihlago  itf  dcnf-umtos,  in  Oermany, 
hrouf^ht  together  to  meat  ino  wnn  in  l.fipsic,  the  home  of 
Heinicke.  The  chief  movor  in  nrnin^in^  (or  thia  gaiher- 
in«  was  Mr.  A.  M.  Watzulik,  of  .\lti'iihurn,  very  near 
LuipHic,  who  will  be  remembtuvtl  by  nuiiiy  iu  .\merica  aa 
<mo  of  the  brightest  of  the  forui^jti  dolopites  to  the  Inter- 
uational  Congress  of  the  Deaf,  at  Chicago,  iu  1893.     Mr. 
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Watzulik  had  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  officers  of 
the  Leipsic  Taubfituinmenverein,  President  Robert  San- 
dig,  Secretary  Otto  Kresse,  Treasurer  Hermann  HofiFmann, 
and  others,  in  arranging  for  my  reception.  A  committee 
of  seven  waited  on  me  at  my  lodgings  a  few  hours  after 
my  arrival  in  Leipsic,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  following 
day  called  to  conduct  me  to  the  hall  where  the  "  Com- 
mers  "  was  to  be  held.  There  I  found  some  two  hun- 
dred deaf-mutes  assembled  with  Mr.  Voigt,  Director  of 
the  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  and  a  number  of  his 
teachers.*  Nothing  could  exceed  the  cordiality  and  re- 
gard with  which  I  was  received.  My  place  at  table  was 
profusely  decorated  with  flowers,  deaf-mutes  were  in  at- 
tendance from  adjoining  cities  and  towns,  thirteen  coming 
from  Berlin,  most  of  whom  were  to  make  their  journey 
back  during  the  latter  part  of  the  night  so  as  to  be  at 
their  work  the  next  day.  Letters  and  telegrams  of  con- 
gratulation and  respect  were  presented  from  TaxibstiLm- 
menvereins  in  Brunswick,  Zittau,  Munich,  Vienna,  Alt- 
wasser,  Bonn,  Cologne,  Worms,  Cassel,  Altona,  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  Plauen,  Gorlitz,  and  Nuremberg.  Speeches 
were  made  in  the  sign-language  by  Mr.  Watzulik,  the 
officers  of  the  Verein,  Mrs.  Anna  Schenck,  and  others. 
My  responses  seemed  to  be  easily  understood  and  were 
received  with  evident  satisfaction.  Mr.  Voigt,  Director 
of  the  Leipsic  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  was  called  up 
and  made  a  lively  address  in  speech  and  the  language  of 
signs,  pari  passu,  vividly  reminding  me  of  similar  eiForts 
I  have  seen  and  heard  from  our  old  friend  Dr.  Isaac 
Lewis  Peet.  Mr.  Voigt  showed  himself  to  be  what  few 
oral  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  America  are,  a  master  of  the 
language  of  gestures.  The  social  intercourse  of  the 
Leipsic  "  Commers"  was  prolonged  to  a  late  hour,  and  I 
had  a  good  opportunity  for  personal  conversation  with 
many  present.     I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that,  in  the 

*  Mr.  Voigt  had  previously  called  on  me  at  my  lodgings. 
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coarse  of  the  eTening,  Mr.  Sandig,  President  of  the 
Allgeineine  Taubstummenverein  zu  Leipzig^  presented  me, 
in  behalf  of  bis  society,  with  a  beaatifol  printed  certificate 
of  honorary  membership,  a  testimonial  I  shall  preserve 
with  great  satisfaction. 

My  visit  on  the  following  day  to  the  school  founded  by 
Heinicke  was  one  of  nnnsoal  interest.  I  was  given  the 
freedom  of  all  the  class-rooms,  and  visited  many.  I  was 
invited  and  encooraged  to  examine  pupils  myself.  I  found 
the  average  facility  in  speech  and  lip-reading  eqaal  to  the 
best  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  school.  And  yet,  while  lim- 
itations were  pat  apon  the  ase  of  signs,  especially  in  the 
apper  classes,  they  were  not  infrequently  employed  to 
clear  ap  a  difficulty  or  to  elucidate  a  meaning  that  was 
obscure.  Signs  were  not  interdicted  among  the  papils, 
and  I  was  told  that  they  were  used  in  religious  instrac- 
tion  and  when  the  whole  body  of  papils  were  addressed 
together.  I  could  not  avoid  the  reflection  that  bat  little 
farther  progress  was  needed  in  this  school,  in  the  employ- 
ment of  features  of  the  manual  method,  to  justify  its  being 
classed  as  a  Combined-System  school.  To  Director  Yoigt, 
and  to  his  chief  assistant,  Mr.  Gopfert,  I  am  greatly  in- 
debted for  many  courtesies  shown  me  during  my  stay  in 
Leipsic. 

My  next  moating  with  the  deaf  was  in  Frankfort-on  the- 
Main,  where  I  tarried  for  a  single  night  only.  On  reach- 
ing my  hotel  I  learned  that  a  deaf  gentleman  had  already 
been  inquiring  for  me,  and  within  half  an  hour  he  came 
again.  This  was  Mr.  Adam  Brehler,  President  of  the 
Verein  of  Frankfort.  An  impromptu  meeting  of  the  deaf 
of  the  city  had  been  arranged  for  that  evening,  and  a 
score  or  so  gave  me  a  most  cordial  welcome.  There  were 
no  formal  speeches,  but  we  spent  two  or  three  hours  in 
pleasant  social  intercourse,  comparing  notes  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  deaf  in  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
Much'interest  was  shown  in  the  higher  education  of  the 
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deaf,  and   I   had   to  answer  many  questions  about  tbe 
College. 

Before  speaking  of  the  deaf-mutes  of  Geneva,  I  must 
record  a  very  interesting  interview  which  I  had  in  Zurich, 
with,  probably,  the  oldest  living  teacher  of  the  deaf,  Mr. 
Schibel,  now  over  ninety-one  years  of  age,  and  who  was 
Director  of  the  school  at  Zurich  for  sixty  years,  retiring 
from  active  labor  only  five  years  ago.  I  first  met  Mr. 
Schibel  in  1867,  when  I  spent  an  instructive  day  in  his 
school.  He  retains  his  physical  and  mental  powers  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  and  was  overjoyed  to  meet  me  again. 
Though  always  an  enthusiastic  teacher  of  speech,  I  found 
him  now,  as  in  1867,  far  from  being  an  extremist,  admit- 
ting that  not  all  the  deaf  could  learn  to  speak  well,  and 
that  signs  were  often  helpful  in  teaching.  When  I  laugh- 
ingly said  to  him  that  if  he  would  remain  in  Zurich  ten 
years  longer,  reaching  his  centennial,  as  he  seemed  quite 
likely  to  do,  I  would  try  to  come  and  see  him  again,  he 
replied  with  tears  in  his  eyes :  "  God  only  knows.  Our 
next  meeting  may  be  in  Heaven."  With  most  affectionate 
embraces  he  bade  me  good-bye,  with  every  good  wish  for 
the  continued  success  of  our  College,  in  reference  to 
which  he  had  shown  the  greatest  interest. 

A  few  days  after  my  arrival  in  Geneva  I  received  a  call . 
from  Mr.  Jules  Salzgeber,  President  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
gress of  the  Deaf  of  1896,  and  Mr.  Jacques  Ricca,  Secre- 
tary of  the  same  Congress.  These  gentlemen  were,  natu- 
rally, prominent  among  the  deaf  of  Geneva,  and  invited 
me  to  meet  with  them  the  following  Sunday  evening. 
This  interview  was  of  equal  interest  with  those  I  had  at 
Frankfort  and  Berlin.  The  number  in  attendance  was 
not  as  large  as  it  would  have  been  had  not  several  mem- 
bers of  the  "  Union  "  been  away  on  their  vacations.  At 
the  close  of  the  evening  President  Salzgeber,  on  behalf  of 
the  Union,  presented  me  with  a  tine  photograph  of  the 
International  Congress  of  the  Deaf  of  1890,.  of  which,  as 
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I  have  already  said,  he  was  President.  In  this  meeting 
of  the  deaf  at  Geneva,  the  surprising  fact  came  out  that 
Mr.  Salzgeber  and  Mr.  Bicca  both  had  hearing  wives, 
with  whom,  by  mutual  preference,  they  conversed  almost 
wholly  by  signs,  although  the  men  had  both  been  edu- 
cated in  pure  oral  schools,  and  were  better  speakers  than 
the  average.  The  wife  of  one  of  them  told  me  that  while 
her  husband  made  considerable  use  of  speech  in  his  busi- 
ness and  for  limited  conversation,  that  for  a  really  enjoy- 
able talk  they  had  to  fall  back  on  signs. 

Those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  associations  of  deaf- 
mutes  in  Europe  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Paris 
carries  off  the  palm  among  all  cities  for  the  number  of  its 
organizations.  First,  there  is  V Association  Amicale  des 
Sourda-Muets  de  France^  of  which  Mr.  Henri  Geuis  is  Presi- 
dent, who  will  be  remembered  by  many  in  America  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Chicago  Congress.  Then  there  are  V  Appui  Fra- 
ternel  des  Sourds-Miiets  de  France,  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Pioche,  and  /'  Onion  Frangaise  des  Sourds-MuelSy  of  which 
Mr.  J.  Berthel  is  President.  Larger  than  either  of  these,  I 
judge,  is  the  Alliance  Silendeuse,  Ancienne  Ligue  jwur 
C  Union  Amicale  des  Sourds-Muets,  of  which  Mr.  Eugene 
Graff  is  President.  And  then,  as  well  as  I  can  understand, 
these  associations  are  more  or  less  connected  with  a  Conseil 
Super leur  d-es  Societes  Fran^aises  de  Sourds-Muets,  of 
which  Mr.  Cochefer  is  the  chief  officer.  Then  comes  the 
Jouvwd  des  Sourds-Muets,  not  a  society,  but  a  source  of 
decided  influence,  edited  and  published  by  Mr.  Henri 
Gaillard,  who  was  with  Mr.  Genis  and  others  at  the 
Chicago  Congress.  All  these  associations,  and  Mr. 
Gaillard,  both  as  editor  and  in  his  personal  capacity, 
showed  me  great  courtesy  during  my  stay  in  Paris,  all  of 
which  I  sincerely  appreciate. 

The  Association  Amicale  arranged  for  a  conference 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  at  the  Mayoralty  of  the  VI 
Arrondissemeut  of  the  City  of  Paris,  at  which  a  large  num- 
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ber  of  deaf-mutes  were  present,  as  also  the  Abbe  Goislet, 
the  chaplain  of  the  Paris  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes, 
with  Professors  Boyer  and  Bertoux.  Speeches  were 
made  by  President  Genis,  Mr.  Gaillard,  Honorary  Pro- 
fessor Dusuzeau  and  others,  and  interested  attention  was 
given  to  an  address  of  some  length  from  myself. 

On  the  evening  of  the  following  day  a  banquent  was 
given,  under  the  auspices  of  V Association  Amicale^  at 
which  officers  and  members  of  diflferent  societies  were 
present,  and  a  message  of  greeting  was  sent  in  from 
r  Union  Franqaise.  At  this  festivity  I  was  informed  that 
I  had  been  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion Amicale,  and  received  the  badge  of  membership, 
an  artistic  medallion  likeness  of  the  Abbe  de  r£p6e,  in 
silver. 

I  was  invited  by  V Alliance  Silencieuse  to  take  the  place 
of  Honorary  President  at  their  Annual  Banquet^  July 
25th,  which  is  held  in  honor  of  the  birth  of  the  Abbe  de 
rfip^e  and  the  decrees  of  1791  and  1793,  but  was  not 
able  to  attend  this  function  as  my  engagements  in  Eng- 
land compelled  me  to  leave  Paris  before  the  date  fixed  for 
the  banquet.  Later,  I  received  notice,  in  England,  from 
the  President  of  the  Alliance  that  1  had  been  elected  to 
the  office  of  Honorary  President  of  the  Society,  and  later 
still  I  received  at  the  Banquet  of  the  London  Congress, 
of  which  more  anon,  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Rene  Hirsch, 
a  French  delegate  to  the  Congress,  a  very  beautiful 
memorial  medal  from  the  Conseil  Sup&rieur,  with  the  in- 
scription, "A  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  Bienfaiteur  des  Sourds- 
Muets,  25  JuiUet,  1897." 

In  speaking  of  the  courtesies  of  the  Parisian  deaf-mutes 
I  must  not  omit  mention  of  the  hospitality  of  the  vener- 
able Mr.  Griolet,  who  was  in  Americain  1895-'6.  He  was 
most  attentive,  giving  a  dinner  in  my  honor,  at  which  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Professor  B^langer,  of  the 
Paris  Institution,  Mr.  Urbain  Borie,  the  deaf-mute   poet. 
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and  others.  After  the  dinner  the  party  adjourned  to  Mr. 
Griolet's  apartments,  where  he  showed  his  guests  many 
interesting  collections,  among  which  was  a  series  of  unique 
photographs,  taken  by  a  deaf-mute,  one  every  thirty  min- 
utes, of  the  Place  Vendome,  on  the  memorable  day  when 
the  Commune  tore  down  the  beautiful  column  erected 
there  in  honor  of  Napoleon  I. 

On  the  day  of  my  departure  from  Paris  I  received  two 
gifts  of  unusual  artistic  merit,  the  artists  bringing  them 
to  my  lodgings  in  person.  One  was  a  life-like  bust  of  the 
Abbe  de  TEp^e,  by  the  deaf  sculptor  Gustave  Hennequin, 
and  the  other  a  half-size  medallion  of  the  good  Abbe,  by 
Fern  and  Hamar,  another  deaf  sculptor. 

The  Conference  of  British  Instructors  of  the  Deaf, 
held  at  Glasgow,  July  28-30,  was  an  impoi-tant  and  inter- 
esting meeting.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present  dur- 
ing the  sessions  of  the  29th.  and  should  have  attended 
those  of  the  day  before  had  I  not  been  detained  in  Lon- 
don to  meet  the  Right  Honorable  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
M.  P.  and  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  with  whom 
pleasant  recollections  were  revived  of  his  visit  to  the 
College  at  Washington  some  years  since,  and  of  the  very 
accurate  account  he  gave  of  this  visit  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission when  called  before  it  in  1887.  In  this  interview 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  enlisting  Mr.  Chamberhiin's  in- 
terest in  behalf  of  the  project  for  a  College  for  the  Deaf 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  most  enjoyable  feature  of  my  visit  to  Glasgow  was 
a  dinner  given  by  Mr.  Addison,  Headmaster  of  the  Glas- 
gow Institution  for  the  Deaf,  to  the  headmasters  present, 
with  a  few  veteran  teachers  and  officers  of  schools.  With 
several  American  guests  present  this  was  truly  an  inter- 
national afifair,  the  leading  toasts  being  to  Queen  Victoria 
and  President  McKinley.  In  the  feast  of  reason  and  flow 
of  soul,  which  was  ample  and  inspiring,  Britons  and  Yan- 
kees seemed  as  countrymen  of  one  another.     The  speaking 
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wound  up  with  an  invitation  to  the  British  guests,  pro- 
visionally accepted  by  a  number,  to  attend  our  Convention 
of  American  Instructors  in  1898. 

Going  to,  about,  and  from  Belfast,  I  rejoiced  in  putting 
all  responsibility  for  myself  on  the  broad  shoulders  of  our 
former  student  and  valued  friend  Francis  Maginn,  *'  the 
irrepressible  Irishman,"  as  I  think  he  rather  likes  to  have 
me  call  him.  Being  very  kindly  entertained  by  Mr.  A.  D. 
Lemon,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Belfast  Institution  for 
Deaf-Mutes,  I  received  ray  orders  from  time  to  time  from 
my  old  student,  and  so  came  into  very  pleasant  relations 
with  many  of  the  deaf  of  Belfast  and  vicinity.  First,  there 
was  an  excursion  to  a  pretty  seaside  resort,  Newcastle,  in 
which  some  seventy -five  of  the  deaf  joined  ;  then  an  inter- 
view with  a  reporter  of  the  leading  newspaper  of  Belfast ; 
then  an  address  to  the  deaf  in  their  Mission  Hall ;  then 
a  service  in  St.  Paul's  Church  by  my  brother,  part  of  which 
I  interpreted ;  then  a  pleasant  visit  and  dinner  with  my 
old  normal  student,  Mr.  Tillinghast,  and  his  wife,  at  the 
institution,  which,  as  Mr.  Lemon  informed  me,  is  highly 
prosperous  under  progressive  American  management ;  and 
so,  with  Mr.  Maginn  still  in  command,  making  everything 
easy  and  pleasant,  off  for  London,  August  2d,  on  the  great 
"  Bank  holiday  "  of  the  kingdom,  by  fast  train  and  steamer. 

My  brother,  Mr.  Tillinghast,  Mr.  Maginn,  and  I  found 
great  comfort  from  Carlisle  to  London  in  an  American 
vestibuled  train,  with  an  American  restaurant  car,  in  which 
plenty  of  ice-water  was  to  be  had,  with  ice-cream  for 
dinner,  for  all  which  unexpected,  though  I  hope  not  un- 
deserved, mercies  we  were  all  duly  thankful. 

The  London  Congress  of  the  Deaf  was  a  great  success, 
with  a  programme  all  too  extended  to  be  fully  given  here. 
But  a  few  features  may  be  properly  mentioned. 

The  opening  service  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  conducted 
by  Canon  Owen  of  Birmingham,  who  is  greatly  interested 
in  mission  work  for  the  deaf,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sleight,  son  of 
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the  venerable  Headmaster  of  the  Brightou  School  for  the 
Deaf,  and  President  of  the  British  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asso- 
ciation, and  my  brother  Thomas,  was  very  imposing  and 
solemn.  Mr.  Tillinghast's  paper  on  **  Deaf  Teachers  of 
the  Deaf  "  was  finished  and  forcible.  Mr.  Cuttell's  paper 
on  "  The  Higher  Education  of  the  Deaf  "  was  a  brilliant 
and  unanswerable  plea  in  behalf  of  the  college — that  is  to 
be — in  England.  As  a  literary  effort  this  paper  is  deserv- 
ing of  the  highest  praise. 

The  high-water  mark  of  the  Congress  was  reached  at 
the  banquet  held  at  the  Holboru  restaurant,  when  dele- 
gates from  France,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  the  United 
States  joined  with  their  hospitable  hosts  in  speaking  for 
the  general  uplifting  of  their  class  in  all  nations.  Sir 
Arthur  Fairbairn,  a  deaf-mute  nobleman,  presided,  and 
made  an  excellent  address.  The  toast-master  was  the 
Rev.  W.  Blomfield  Sleight,  already  referred  to,  whose  un- 
tiring labors  in  aid  of  the  deaf  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land deserve  recognition  in  other  countries  than  his  own. 

At  the  banquet  I  was  invited  to  give  some  account  of 
my  recent  experiences  with  the  deaf  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  and  what  I  had  to  say  was  very  kindly  re- 
ceived by  all  present.  Inteqiretations  of  my  speech 
were  made  by  Mr.  Tillinghast  in  American  signs,  and  in 
English  signs  by  Mr.  Edward  Townsend,  Headmaster  of 
the  Birmingham  School,  and  the  Rev.  F.  W.  G.  Gilby, 
Rector  of  St.  Saviour's  Church  for  the  Deaf,  London.  Mr. 
Gilby  was  untiring  at  all  points  in  his  service  for  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  am  sure  his  labors  as  interpreter  and  other- 
wise were  highly  appreciated. 

With  my  attendance  upon  the  banquet  of  the  London 
Congress  my  mission  to  the  deaf  and  their  friends  in  Eu- 
rope, between  May  and  August,  1897,  terminated.  But  I 
must  make  mention  of  a  few  matters  which  did  not  seem 
to  come  into  place  in  the  narrative  of  meetings  with  the 
deaf. 
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The  day  before  I  left  London  I  was  very  courteously 
received  at  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Hon.  William 
Woodall,  M.  P.,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  etc.,  and  was  able 
to  interest  him  in  the  scheme  for  a  college  in  England 
for  the  deaf. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  our  American  Ambassador  at 
London,  Col.  John  Hay,  an  interview  was  arranged  for 
me  with  Sir  John  Gorst,  M.  P.  and  Member  of  the  Privy 
Council,  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
I  presented  to  him  copies  of  the  ''  Message  of  the  Officers 
and  Directors  of  the  Columbia  Institution  to  All  Inter- 
ested in  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  in  Europe,"  and  of  our 
College  Catalogue.  I  spoke  at  some  length  of  the  project 
for  a  college  for  the  deaf  in  England,  and  believe  I  sowed 
some  good  seed  for  the  cause. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  our  acting  Charge  (jT Affaires  at 
Rome,  Consul  General  Wallace  S.  Jones,  I  had  a  pleasant 
interview  with  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  Italy, 
the  Honorable  Professor  Emanuele  Gianturco,  presenting 
to  him  copies  of  our  "  Message "  and  College  Catalogue 
for  distribution  in  Italy.  Mr.  Jones  was  kind  enough  to 
have  our  "  Message  "  translated  into  Italian  by  one  of  the 
assistants  of  the  Embassy,  and  to  arrange  for  the  printing 
of  the  translation. 

Our  distinguished  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  the  Honorable 
Andrew  D.  White,  presented  me  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  for  Germany,  the  Honorable  Doctor  Bosse,  who 
received  wHith  great  interest  and  attention  the  documents 
I  had  to  present  and  the  statements  I  made  concerning 
the  education  of  the  deaf  in  our  country.  Mr.  John  B. 
Jackson,  Secretary  of  the  American  Embassy  in  Berlin,  was 
most  courteous  and  helpful  to  me  in  many  ways. 

At  Paris,  I  was  not  successful  in  obtaining  an  interview 
with  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  nor  with  Mr. 
Monod,  the  Bureau  Officer  of  the   Interior  Department, 
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who  has  charge  of  matters  concerning  the  deaf,  for  he  was 
ill  during  my  stay  in  Paris.  All  I  was  able  to  do  was  to 
place  documents  in  the  hands  of  his  Secretary. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  representatives  of  our 
Government  at  Borne,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  London,  copies 
of  our  "  Message  "  and  College  Catalogue  have  been  for- 
warded to  the  Governments  of  Austria,  Bussia.  Greece 
Turkey,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Denmark,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, Spain,  Portugal,  and  Switzerland. 

And  now  a  few  words  in  closing  this  communication, 
which  I  fear  is  already  too  long  drawn  out. 

My  only  comment  on  my  interesting  interviews  with 
the  educated  adult  deaf  all  over  Europe,  after  an  assur- 
ance of  my  grateful  appreciation  of  their  cordial  hospi- 
tality, is  the  expression  of  a  gratified  surprise  at  finding 
them  urging  with  unanimity  and  enthusiasm  the  general 
adoption  of  a  Combined  System  of  education  for  their 
class.     Their  attitude  in  this  matter  is  unmistakable,  and 
who  will  venture  to  say  it  is  not  entitled  to  the  fullest  re- 
spect ?     Those  whose  names  I  have  given  are  the  most 
intelligent  and  best  educated  deaf  men  to  be  found  in 
Europe  to-day.     Who  can  set  aside  the  friendly  criticisms 
of   these  men  and   the   societies  they  represent  of   the 
method  under  which  they  have  been  trained  ?     They  do 
not  suggest  the  abolition  of  speech-teaching,  nor  its  rele- 
gation to  an  inferior  position  in  the  general  scheme  of 
education.     But  they  do  declare  that  the  practical  value 
of  speech   to  the  deaf  in   active  life  is  greatly  overesti- 
mated by  many  teachers ;  that  many  deaf  children  are 
incapable  of  success  in  speech ;  that  the   intellectual  de- 
velopment of  all  tlie  deaf  is  quickened  by  a  judicious  use 
of    the  sign-language,  all  of  which   considerations  lead 
them  to  demand  that  a  broader  and  more  elastic  system 
shall  be  adopted  than  can  be  found  in  any  single  method. 
I  am  confident  the  aspirations  of  these  men  and  women 
who  have  discovered  the  insufficiency  of  the  single  method 
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in  their  own  disappointing  experiences  will  command  a 
wide-spread  and  hearty,  if  not  universal,  sympathy  on 
oar  side  of  the  ocean. 

Very  truly  yours, 

EDWABD  M.  GALLAUDET. 
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We  have  before  us  a  class  of  boys  and  girls  who  have 
just  returned  from  a  three  months'  vacation.  They  are 
full  of  their  summer's  experiences.  John  can  tell  us 
about  the  fish  he  caught  in  the  large  brook  which  runs  by 
his  father's  farm.  He  can  tell  us  about  his  brother  who 
herds  a  large  flock  of  sheep  in  the  hills  not  far  away. 
Buth  can  tell  us  about  the  large  lake  she  has  seen  so  many 
times,  and  of  the  winding  river  which  flows  into  it.  Joe 
can  talk  about  his  father's  store  in  the  city.  He  can  tell 
us  about  the  street-cars,  and  how  a  car  came  very  near 
running  over  him  one  day.  He  can  talk  about  the  many 
big  stores  and  the  many  people.  Arthur  will  say  that  he 
had  a  long  journey  to  school ;  that  there  is  no  railroad 
near  his  home,  and  that  his  father  drove  with  him  to  the 
railroad  ;  that  they  camped  out  in  the  mountains  and  saw 
a  deer.  Pearl  will  inform  us  that  her  father  and  brothers 
work  in  the  mines  ;  that  they  dig  ore  out  of  the  ground  ; 
that  the  ore  has  in  it  gold  and  silver.  She  may  have  a 
specimen  to  show  us.  Peter  will  tell  us  many  interesting 
things  about  his  long  journey  from  Holland  to  Utah  ; 
about  the  ocean,  the  steamer,  the  big  waves,  the  fishes, 
and  other  things  which  he  saw. 

Each  pupil  is  a  teacher.  He  leads  his  class-mates  miles 
away  .from  school  to  tell  them  about  his  part  of  the  world. 
When  these  home  stories  have  been  told,  and  when  ques- 
tions have  been  asked  and  answered  regarding  them,  the 
pupils  begin  to  realize  that  the  world  is  really  very  large, 
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and  that  there  are  many  people,  many  rivers,  many  cities, 
mountains,  horses,  cows,  and  various  other  things  that 
they  would  like  to  see  or  know  about.  They  are  already 
interested. 

Take  them  out  on  a  clear  night.  Tell  them  about  the 
moon.  Have  with  you  a  large  field-glass  or,  if  possible, 
go  where  you  may  look  at  the  moon  through  a  telescope. 
Show  them  a  double  star.  Point  out  the  Great  Dipper 
and  the  North  Stac.  Next  day  draw  on  the  black-board 
the  following  diagram  : 


Pupils  should  be  provided  with  note-books,  and  from 
now  on  every  lesson,  all  drawings,  all  questions  and  an- 
swers, weather  bulletin,  etc.,  should   be  carefully  kept. 
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Show  them  yoar  record  book  and  let  them  know  that  you 
are  doing  the  aame  work. 

Paint  upou  the  fioor,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  a  coiu- 
paea,  thus:* 
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Show  them  a  real  compass.  Place  it  upon  the  painted 
one.  It  will  be  interesting  to  show  your  horseahoe  mag- 
net, and  tell  the  children  a  little  about  the  magnetic 
pole. 

*  Go  into  the  carpenter  shop,  ^e\.  a  paint  brasb  and  a  Hpoonful  of  wUite 
lead.  Mil  a  little  linseed-oil  and  a  few  drops  of  turpentine  with  tlie 
white  lead  in  the  cover  of  a  can,  or  anything  you  finJ  bandy.  To  shade 
the  uompoHs.  nse  a  pen  and  ink  after  the  compaas  has  been  painted,  liet 
the  pnpils  help  in  this. 
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A  map  is  a  drawing  od  paper,  on  the  black-board,  or 
something  else.  A  map  is  a  drawing  of  a  room,  a  house, 
a  city,  or  a  part  of  the  earth. 

On  a  map  the  top  (up)  is  north. 

On  a  map  the  bottom  (down)  is  south. 

On  a  map  the  right  side  is  ease. 

On  a  map  the  left  side  is  west. 

It  is  well  to  have  a  few  action  lessons  : 

Buth,  stand  at  the  right  end  of  my  desk. 
Pearl,  stand  just  a  little  north  of  Buth. 
Boy,  stand  in  front  of  Buth. 

Peter,  put  a  book   on  the  desk  just  northeast  of 
Joe's. 
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Drill  on  such  phrases  as — in  front  of,  behind,  between, 
near,  in  the  centre  of,  in  the  north  corner,  up,  down,  to 
the  right : 

Who  sits  in  front  of  Joe  ? 

Who  sits  behind  Pearl  ? 

Whose  desk  is  just  northeast  of  Ben's  ? 

Whose  room  is  above  ours  ? 

Whose  room  is  below  ours  ? 

How  many  desks  are  there  behind  Helmer's  ? 

Where  is  the  compass  ? 

How  many  points  has  it  ? 

What  are  their  names  ? 

What  is  the  earth  like  ? 

Name  four  kinds  of  people. 

What  do  you  see  on  the  earth  ? 

Which  way  on  a  map  is  north  ? 

These  are  simply  suggestive  questions. 

Now  study  your  school  building.  Go  out  with  the  class 
and  measure  the  building.  With  the  pupils'  help  draw  it 
on  the  black-board.     Prepare  a  wall  map. 

Study  this  map  as  you  did  the  school-room.  Teach 
the  names  of  all  rooms,  but  do  not  write  the  names  on 
the  map.     Vary  your  class  recitations. 

a.  Pass  slips  of  paper  to  the  pupils  ;  point  to  rooms, 
corners,  ends,  halls,  etc.,  having  the  names  written  on 
the  slips. 

h.  Give  pupils  the  names  of  half  a  dozen  rooms ;  go 
with  them  and  peep  into  each  room  ;  tell  them  to  take 
note  of  what  they  see  ;  returning,  have  them  write  out  in 
good  form  what  they  saw. 

c,  Roy,  take  the  pointer  and  show  us  what  Ruth  spells. 
Ruth  must  know  the  names  of  the  rooms,  etc.,  or  she  will 
fail  and  some  one  else  will  take  her  place. 

d.  Peter,  you  may  act  as  teacher.  Point  to  different 
parts  of  the  building  and  ask  some  one  to  spell  the  names. 
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e.  Aak  questioDS  such  as — 

Which  room  is  northeast  of  ours  ? 

Which  room  is  between  Supt.  Metcjilf's  office  uud 
our  school-room  ? 

What  two  rooms  are  in  the  southeast  end  of  the 
buildiug? 

In  which  end  of  the  building  are  we  ? 

In  which  side  of  tlie  budding  are  the  blind  pupils  ? 

On  which  aide  of  the  building  are  the  front  steps  ? 

f.  Show  me  where  Mr.  Metcalf's  desk  is. 

Show  me  where  I  am  standing. 
Pearl,  put  a  book  in  thin  place.    (Teacher  pointing 
out  some  place  in  the  room  on  the  map.) 
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In  such  exercises  as  c  and  d  the  teacher  places  the 
responsibility  upon  the  pupil  who  acts  as  teacher.  Here 
you  have  an  opportunity  to  use  the  backward  pupils  and 
to  "  spur  "  them  up.  You  also  have  two  pupils  thinking 
instead  of  one  pupil  and  yourself.  Your  pupils  are 
teaching  each  other. 

In  exercise  f  the  pupils  compare  lines  or  positions  on 
the  map  with  the  real  object  or  place. 

Now  take  a  walk  about  the  school  grounds  with  pupils 
and  observe  everything.  Returning,  roughly  sketch  an 
outline  of  the  grounds.  Have  pupils  do  the  same  on  their 
tablets.  Divide  the  class  into  squads  of  three.  Provide 
each  squad  with  a  measuring  line  and  a  tablet  with  the 
drawing,  and  send  them  out  to  measure  carefully  certain 
fences  or  lines.  Go  yourself  with  the  most  backward 
pupils.  Now  prepare  your  map.  You  will  have  a  new 
list  of  names  such  as  : 

The  main  building,  The  vineyard. 

The  industrial  building,  The  garden. 

The  apple  orchard,  The  farm. 

The  alfalfa  field,  The  pasture, 

Monroe  avenue,  The  west  gate. 

The  boys'  playground.  Base-ball  field. 

Work  on  this  map  would  be  very  gimilar  to  the  sugges- 
tive exercises  above,  and  would  give  questions  such  as : 

The  front  gate  is  what  direction  from  this  building  ? 
The  barn  is  what  direction  from  this  building  ? 
The  apple  orchard  is  what  direction  from  this  river? 
What  street  is  just  south  of  our  grounds  ? 
Show  me  the  fence  on  the  north  side  of  the  pasture. 
Show  me  the  fence  between  Jackson  avenue  and 
the  grove. 

You  may  enlarge  upon  the  work  by  taking  up  diflferent 
kinds  of  soil,  and  the  kinds  of  trees  and  animals  about  the 
institution. 
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Wheu  tliis  map  lias  beeu  well  learned,  and  the  names 
are  thoroughly  iised  iu  the  minds  of  the  children,  draw  a 
large  map  of  the  city.  Measure  one  or  two  blocks  and 
streets  before  preparing  your  map.  You  might  with  much 
profit  measure  a  mile." 

This  map  is  the  most  interesting  one  of  all  so  far.  The 
railroads  and  street-car  lines  might  be  rod  dotted  Hues, 
thus  giving  distiuctioa  from  rivers. 

On  Friday  write  out  a  list  of  the  sis  principal  places  in 
the  city,  as : 


■nsMDred  the  pupiU  are  juut  a  mile  npart. 
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The  Post  Office,  The  First  National  Bank, 

The  City  Hall,  The  Telegraph  Office, 

The  Fire  Department,  The  Keed  Hotel. 
Have  each  pupil  copy  this  list  on  a  small  piece  of  card- 
board or  in  a  small  memorandum  book  and  require  that 
when  thoy  go  to  the  city  Saturday  afternoon  they  find 
these  places.  Tell  them  to  ask  a  policeman  where  the 
City  Hall  is  if  they  canuot  find  it  themselves.  Tell  them 
also  to  be  able  to  tell  you  something  about  each  place 
they  find.  This  exercise  will  dehght  the  boys  and  girls 
and  it  will  be  very  fruitful. 

Locate  these  places  on  your  map  ;  also  all  other  places 
of  interest,  as  the  churches,  the  schools,  the  union  depot. 
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A  great  deal  of  work  can  be  done  with  questions,  but 
the  most  productive  exercise  is  the  one  where  pupils  act  as 
teacher  in  turn.  I  frequently  found  my  pupils,  after 
school  hours,  showing  the  pupils  of  advanced  grades  about 
Ogden  and  explaining  the  places  located  on  the  map. 

It  is  well  to  take  a  long  walk  about  town  with  the  class 
and  have  them  act  as  guides  and  tell  you  what  street  you 
are  on,  what  places  you  pass,  who  lives  here,  etc. 

A  Few  Suggestive  Questions, 

Where  is  the  Post  Office  ? 

On  what  street  is  the  Sacred  Heart  Academy  ? 

How  many  blocks  is  it  from  here  to  the  Opera  House  ? 

On  which  side  of  Adams  avenue  is  Miss  Eddy's  home  ? 

Between  what  streets  is  the  telegraph  office  ? 

Near  what  bridge  is  the  flour  mill  ? 

Who  lives  opposite  Lester  Park  on  25th  street? 

What  place  is  on  24th  street  between  Quincy  and  Jack- 
son avenues? 

What  place  is  on  the  corner  of  Lincoln  avenue  and  23d 
street  ? 

What  avenue  is  one  block  east  of  Madison  avenue  ? 

On  what  street  is  the  Ogden  State  Bank  ? 

Where  is  my  home  ? 

What  store  is  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Washington 
avenue  and  24th  street  ? 

You  might  have  a  visitor  some  day  who  lives  in  your 
city.  Tell  the  class  tliat  Mr.  B.  lives  on  the  west  side 
of  Jefferson  avenue  near  22d  street.  Have  them  lo- 
cate his  home.  Tliis  is  real  live  work,  and  much  benefit 
is  derived  from  it. 

You  will  find  it  profitable  to  discuss  the  occupations  of 
the  people  of  the  city.  A  few  good  lessons  on  this  topic 
should  be  given. 

If  there  is  a  hill  near  by,  go  with  the  class  to  the  top  of 
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it  and  view  the  aarronnditip  country.     Get  ont  on  top  of 

the  school  l)ui!dinK  tti'l  I'^tilr  iibant.     Now  prepure  a  map 
of  the  county. 
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In  drawing  the  map  of  the  county  the  boundary  lines 
may  be  red ;  the  railroads  might  also  be  red  and  dotted, 
and  the  wagon  roads  black  and  dotted.  One  inch  to  the 
mile  is  a  good  scale  for  a  wall  map  of  the  county. 

In  this  map  we  have  a  city,  towns,  valleys,  mountains, 
rivers,  branches,  brooks,  a  river  basin,  a  river  system, 
slopes,  hills,  plains,  plateaus,  bays,  straits,  railroads,  and 
other  important  things  to  study. 

Very  soon  after  taking  up  Weber  County  we  had  a  dis- 
tinguished visitor  from  Idaho,  our  neighboring  State  on 
the  north.  When  we  had  explained  who  Mr.  A.  was, 
where  he  lived,  and  how  he  came  to  Ogden,  we  had  a  les- 
son like  the  following,  and  it  was  remarkable  how  well 
the  pupils  answered  the  questions  : 

What  direction  is  Idaho  from  here  ? 

Point  toward  Idaho. 

Show  me  the  railroad  which  goes  to  Idaho. 

Write  the  name  of  this  railroad. 

In  what  direction  did  Mr.  A.  travel  to  come  to  Ogden  ? 

In  what  direction  will  Mr.  A.  travel  to  return  to  Idaho  ? 

If  he  goes  to  Salt  Lake  City,  in  what  direction  will  he 
travel  ? 

Show  me  the  railroads  which  go  to  Salt  Lake. 

Mr.  A.  leaves  to-night  for  Colorado  over  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad.     Show  me  what  route  he  will  take. 

A  Fexo  Suggestive  Questions, 

What  map  are  you  studying  ? 

What  do  you  find  in  Weber  County  ? 

What  counties  are  north  of  Weber  County  ? 

What  bay  is  northwest  of  Weber  County  ? 

What  river  flows  into  the  Bear  River  Bay  ? 

What  is  at  the  mouth  of  this  river?     Ans,  A  delta. 

Do  you  think  it  is  muddy  there  ? 

Do  you  think  the  soil  is  very  fine  there  ? 
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In  what  county  is  Ogden  City  ? 
Where  is  Cache  County? 
What  river  is  in  Weber  County  ? 
How  many  blocks  is  the  river  from  here  ? 
In  what  direction  does  the  water  flow  ? 
Is  the  water  in  the  river  clear  or  muddy  ? 
How  many  railroads  are  there  in  Weber  County  ? 
What  railroad  goes  to  the  West  ? 
On  what  railroad  can  you  go  East  ? 
On  what  railroad  do  you  go  home  ? 
What  five  counties  are  around  Weber  County  ? 
What  town  in  Weber  County  is  farthest  east  ? 
What  town  in  Weber  County  is  nearest  Great  Salt 
Lake? 
What  direction  is  Ogden  Canon  from  here  ? 
How  many  miles  is  it  from  Ogden  to  Huntsville  ?  * 

The  next  map  is  one  of  the  State.  It  is  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  secure  a  large  map  of  your  own  State.  Before  tak- 
ing up  this  map  write  out  a  list  of  questions,  similar  to 
these  given  below,  to  be  answered  in  story  form.  You 
may,  to  make  the  lesson  more  fruitful  and  interesting  and 
to  give  it  variety,  give  each  pupil  or  parts  of  the  class 
different  sets  of  questions.  That  is,  give  the  pupils  living 
in  cities  one  set,  those  living  in  towns  another  set,  and 
those  living  on  farms  or  in  the  country  still  another  set. 

Qxiesiions. 

In  what  county  do  you  live  ? 

In  what  city  or  town  do  you  live  ? 

How  far  is  your  home  from  here  ? 

In  what  direction  is  it  from  here  ? 

How  did  you  come  to  school,  by  train  or  by  wagon  ? 

On  what  railroad  ? 

Does  the  railroad  go  through  your  town  ? 


*  Pupils  know  the  scale  and  can  soon  tell  you  the  number  of  miles. 
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Is  your  home  in  the  town  or  on  a  farm  near  by  ? 

Is  your  house  large  or  small  ? 

Is  it  built  of  stone,  brick  or  wood  ? 

Is  there  a  river  or  a  brook  near  your  home  ? 

What  is  its  name  ? 

Is  it  large  or  small  ? 

In  what  direction  does  it  flow  ? 

Do  you  go  fishing  in  it  sometimes  ? 

Are  there  any  hills  or  mountains  near  your  home? 
Are  they  high  ?  Are  they  rocky  ?  Are  there  any  trees 
or  bushes  growing  on  them  ? 

Is  there  a  lake  near  by  ? 

Do  the  men  in  your  town  work  on  farms  ? 

Do  you  like  to  live  on  a  farm  ? 

Have  these  stories  written  upon  the  black-board  one 
by  one  and  told  by  the  pupils.  Have  the  pupils  ask 
questions  about  one  another's  homes,  towns,  and  counties. 
These  home  stories  will  be  interesting  to  the  boys  and 
girls. 

To  lead  pupils  to  see  that  Weber  County  is  but  a 
small  portion  of  Utah,  and  that  it  is  iji  Utah,  I  pinned 
upon  the  large  map  of  the  State  a  sheet  of  paper  having 
cut  in  it  a  square  hole  just  large  enough  to  show  the  same 
area  as  is  represented  on  my  wall  map  of  Weber  County. 
The  pupils  grasped  the  idea  immediately,  and,  when  the 
sheet  of  paper  was  removed,  had  no  difficulty  in  locating 
the  county  and  those  bordering  on  it. 

You  have  now  led  your  class  from  the  school-room  to 
the  State.  You  have  at  the  outset  made  them  realize 
the  extent  of  country  by  their  own  talks  about  home.  You 
have  shown  them  worlds  other  than  their  own.  You  have 
taught  them  to  be  inquisitive  and  to  be  observing.  You 
have  created  an  earnest  desire  to  study  from  nature  and 
to  investigate.  They  realize  distance,  because  they  have 
measured  inches,  feet,  yards,  rods,  and  miles.     They  know 
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what  maps  are  and  why  marks  and  lines  are  placed  upon 
them,  because  they  have  made  and  helped  to  make  maps. 

In  the  study  of  the  State  lead  the  pupils  to  understand 
that  as  Weber  County  is  only  a  small  part  of  Utah,  Utah 
is  a  smaller  part  of  the  great  United  States. 

It  is  well  to  spend  considerable  time  upon  the  State. 
Every  pupil  should  know  a  great  deal  about  his  own 
State.  Pupils  should  know  about  home  and  then  go 
visiting.  They  will  then  know  what  to  look  for  in  other 
States  and  other  countries.  Teach  the  important  things. 
Have  as  many  different  maps  of  your  State  as  you  can 
get. 

One  to  show  the  mountains,  valleys,  and  rivers. 
One  to  show  the  cities,  towns,  and  counties. 
One  to  show  the  products. 

By  this  time  spring  has  come.  Children  enjoy  being 
out  of  doors.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  them  to  take  walks  with 
their  teacher.  You  should  go  out  at  least  once  a  week 
on  one  of  these  field  trips.  Make  out  a  list  of  words, 
names  of  objects  in  the  vicinity  of  your  school,  such  as  a 
mountain,  a  hill,  a  river,  a  brook,  some  sand,  some  loam, 
some  rapids,  a  rill,  a  shore,  an  island.  Have  pupils  copy 
this  list,  and  when  out  on  the  little  excursion  have  them 
point  out  the  objects  named  and  take  a  note  of  each 
object.  On  returning  to  the  school  have  pupils  write 
something  about  each  thing  they  have  seen. 

My  boys  and  girls  in  speaking  of  a  brook  we  saw  and 
talked  about  on  our  second  field  trip  this  spring  wrote  as 
follows : 

Boy,  "It  is  small." 

Pearl,  "  We  jumped  over  the  brook." 

Peter,  "  A  brook  of  the  water  flowed." 

Ole.  "  We  saw  a  brook  which  sink  into  the  gravel." 

Joe,  "  I  saw  some  brooks  in  a  valley." 

Joh?i,  "  A  brook  sinks  in  the  sand  and  the  water  run 
out  of  a  source." 
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Ruth.  "  The  brook  was  small." 
Elgin.  "  The  brook  sinks  into  the  gravel." 
Arthur.  "We  saw  a  waterfall  in  the  brook." 
Klvio.  **  The   brook    flow   in   a   small   valley   on   the 
bottom." 

Matilda,  "  The  springs  run  into  the  brook." 
ITehner,  "  Mr.  Driggs  told  us  to  see  a  brook   which 
sinks." 

Willie.  *'  The  water  carried  some  sand  in  the  brook." 
The  sentences  above  are  just  as  written  by  the  pupils, 
without  any  corrections,  and  show  the  results  obtained  in 
this  line  of  work.  The  children  are  searching  constantly 
for  new  things  and  keep  the  teacher  busy  answering  ques- 
tions and  telling  the  names  of  numerous  objects  they  find.^ 
There  are  other  ways  to  make  these  little  outings 
profitable.  They  give  new  ideas  for  language  and  journal 
writing,  afford  opportunities  for  questions,  and  often  an 
incident  happens  which  forms  a  nucleus  for  other  work. 
Besides,  when  your  pupils  study  from  nature  they  do  not 
have  mere  shell  definitions  of  words.  They  have  the  real 
substance — the  kernel,  if  you  will. 

Take  the  class  to  the  garden  and  the  orchard,  and  see 
if  the  soil  is  fertile,  if  it  is  moist,  if  it  is  hard  and  baked, 
if  it  is  rocky.  Go  wherever  you  may  find  an  opportunity 
for  investigation. 

The  work  outlined  in  this  paper  is  based  upon  the 
actual  work  done  in  my  class  of  fifth-year  pupils  during 
the  school  year  1896-^97.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  publi- 
cation of  the  article  the  ideas  and  suggestions  expressed 
may,  directly  or  indirectly,  aid  others  who  are  teaching 
geography. 

FRANK  M.  DRIGGS, 
Instructor  in  the  Utah  School^  Ogden,  Utah. 

*  Just  before  recess  one  day  I  told  the  class  about  a  peculiar  bush  in 
the  front  yard,  some  distance  from  the  school  building,  and  immediately 
after  the  lines  had  passed  oat  several  of  my  pupils  were  seen  about  this 
wminingit. 


THE  FOUETH  YEAKS  WORK.— II  * 

II.  Number. 

The  principal  number-work  of  this  year  will  be  the  very 
thorough  teaching  of  "carrying"  in  multiplication  and 
division.  You  will  also,  of  course,  have  a  thorough  re- 
view of  all  that  your  class  ought  to  know,  and  a  gradual 
advance  in  mental  arithmetic,  till  they  are  able  to  solve 
problems  containing  three  or  four  steps.  If  you  find  that 
they  cannot  solve  a  problem  mentally,  give  it  in  writing. 
If  they  cannot  solve  it  then,  from  the  written  question, 
let  them  do  the  work  on  their  slates.  Have  these  solu- 
tions erased,  and  the  same  question  solved  mentally  from 
the  written  question.  After  they  have  acquired  the  power 
to  solve  any  proper  problem  mentally  from  the  written 
question,  erase  this,  and  ask  them  the  same  question  by 
spelling.  This  will  be  much  harder  for  them,  but  it  is  a 
training  of  attention  and  memory  that  they  need.  At  first 
you  may  spell  slowly,  and  repeat  often,  but  gradually  in- 
crease your  speed,  and  lessen  the  number  of  repetitions. 

For  your  next  step,  give  them  a  problem  to  solve  from 
the  written  question,  and  a  very  similar  one,  but  not  the 
same,  immediately  after  by  spelling.  With  most  classes 
these  exercises  will  be  very  hard  work  at  first,  and  should 
not  be  continued  too  long  at  a  time.  Considerable  drill 
will  be  necessary  on  each  step  before  going  to  the  next. 
Deaf  children  ought  to  learn  to  solve  questions  by  mental 
arithmetic  as  readily  as  other  children  do.  The  reason 
why  they  do  not  is  that  they  are  not  taught  how  to  solve 
them,  and  are  not  gradually  accustomed  to  the  self- 
reliance  needed.  They  are  too  much  accustomed  to  look- 
ing around  and  seeing  if  others  are  solving  a  problem  in 
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the  same  way,  even  when  they  do  not  copy  the  work  of 
others. 

Have  them  spell  out  their  mental  solutions,  and  let  the 
others  follow.  Devote  some  time  every  week  to  this 
work. 

To  be  sure  that  your  pupils  perfectly  understand 
"  carrying  "  in  multiplication  and  division,  you  will  have 
to  work  out  a  number  of  examples  in  each  by  means  of 
toothpicks,  as  you  did  in  addition  and  subtraction. 

Take  the  example :  **  Five  times  39  are  how  many  ?  *' 
Have  some  of  your  pupils  make  five  piles  of  three  bundles 
and  nine  loose  picks  each,  and  tell  them  that  you  wish 
to  know  how  many  picks  there  are  in  all  five  piles.  Very 
probably  some  of  them  will  begin  to  solve  the  problem 
by  addition.  If  they  do,  let  them  work  it  out,  and  then 
tell  them  that  there  is  a  shorter  way  to  do  all  such 
examples.     Write  the  example : 

39 
5 


Ask  how  many  five  times  nine  are.  They  ought  to 
know,  but,  if  they  do  not,  let  them  hunt  it  up  on  the  multi- 
plication-table you  made  for  them  some  time  ago.  Write 
the  45  oflf  at  one  side,  anywhere.  Ask  what  the  4  stands 
for,  and,  after  you  get  the  answer  "  four  tens  "  or  "  four 
bundles,"  ask  what  the  5  stands  for.  Have  one  of  your 
pupils  gather  up  the  nine  loose  picks  from  each  of  the 
five  piles  and  make  them  into  bundles  of  ten  each.  Show 
all  the  pupils  that  there  are  four  of  these  bundles,  and 
five  loose  picks  left.  Tell  them  that  you  will  write  the  5 
from  the  45  under  the  figure  5  in  the  example,  and  take 
the  five  loose  picks  from  the  pupil  who  has  them  and 
put  them  somewhere  by  themselves.  Cross  out  the  5 
from  the  45.  Tell  them  that  you  will  let  the  pupil  who 
gathered  the  picks  keep  the  four  bundles  because  he  is 
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going  to  have  some  more  of  the  same  sort  soon,  and  that 
you  will  leave  the  4  for  the  present  where  you  wrote  the 
45,  but  that  you  have  crossed  out  the  5  because  you  have 
written  it  in  another  place. 

Ask  how  many  bundles  five  times  three  bundles  are, 
and  have  some  one  verify  the  result  by  gathering  up  the 
five  piles  of  three  bundles  each  ;  and  as  they  are  just  the 
same  as  the  four  bundles  which  the  first  pupil  has,  give 
them  to  him.  Write  15  under  the  4  left  where  you  wrote 
45.  Ask  the  pupil  who  has  the  bundles  to  count  them. 
Ask  another  pupil  to  add  the  4  and  15,  and  see  if  they 
agree.  Ask  the  first  pupil  to  make  out  of  his  nineteen 
bundles  as  many  large  bundles  as  he  can  of  ten  small 
bundles  each.  Ask  him  how  many  small  bundles  he  has 
left,  and  then  ask  the  class  how  you  shall  show  this.  Write 
the  9  in  its  place,  and  take  the  nine  small  bundles  away 
from  the  pupil  who  has  them,  and  put  them  with  the  five 
loose  picks.  Ask  how  you  shall  show  the  one  large  bun- 
dle which  the  pupil  has  left.  Write  the  1,  and  take  the 
large  bundle  away  from  the  pupil,  and  put  it  with  the 
others.  Compare  your  pile  of  picks  with  the  195,  the 
result  of  your  work  with  the  figures. 

After  this,  take  an  example  and  work  it  out  with  fig- 
ures only.  Then  verify  it  by  working  it  out  with  tooth- 
picks. Again,  let  some  of  the  pupils  secretly  do  the  work 
with  the  toothpicks,  and  others  the  figure-work,  and  com- 
pare results. 

You  can,  of  course,  explain  the  multiplication  of  any 
number  by  another  consisting  of  two  or  more  figures,  and 
work  out  the  partial  products  in  the  same  way  ;  but  unless 
you  intend  to  spend  in  drill  upon  it  much  more  time  than 
you  are  at  all  justified  in  doing,  my  experience  is  that  the 
pupils  will  forget  all  about  it.  I  should  tell  them  that  the 
second  figure  in  the  multiplier  means  tens,  and  so  we 
always  put  the  figures  that  come  from  multiplying  by  it 
one  place  to  the  right,  or  the  first  one  directly  under  the 
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figure  we  are  multiplying  by.  Give  a  similar  short  ex- 
planation for  the  other  figures.  After  this,  just  let  them 
"  follow  the  rule,"  and  write  the  first  figure  of  each  par- 
tial product  under  the  figure  in  the  multiplier  from  which 
it  comes. 

In  teaching  division,  I  am  very  firm  in  the  opinion 
that  it  is  a  mistake,  or  at  least  a  great  and  useless  waste 
of  time,  to  teach  the  method  of  long  division  first ;  and 
also  that  no  good  ever  came  from  allowing  a  child  to  use 
that  method  when  the  divisor  is  expressed  by  a  single 
figure.  You,  yourself,  may,  if  you  think  it  wise,  use  that 
method  with  a  small  divisor  in  explaining  the  method  of 
long  division, 

I  should  reverse  the  usual  custom,  and,  instead  of  at 
first  allowing  children  to  use  the  long-division  method  for 
short-division  examples,  I  should  make  them  solve  their 
first  examples  in  long  division  by  the  shoii-di vision  method, 
or  a  slight  modification  of  it. 

We  will  suppose  you  are  giving  your  first  lesson  in  the 
division  of  numbers  where  the  quotient  will  have  more 
than  one  figure.  Have  a  number  of  toothpicks  equal  to 
the  dividend  made  into  bundles  of  tens  and  hundreds. 
Let  it  be  required  to  divide  798  by  5.  Tell  your  pupils 
that  you  are  going  to  divide  that  number  of  toothpicks — 
seven  big  bundles  represented  by  the  figure  7,  nine  small 
bundles  represented  by  the  figure  9,  and  eight  single  tooth- 
picks represented  by  the  figure  8 — into  five  equal  piles. 
Put  the  toothpicks  in  plain  sight  of  all  the  class,  and 
mark,  or  provide  in  any  way,  five  separate  places.  What 
you  wish  to  know  is  how  many  will  be  in  each  place  after 
the  division  is  ended. 

Write  the  figures  on  your  wall-slate,  somewhat  farther 
apart  than  you  usually  do,  and  place  the  5  at  the  right, 
with  the  usual  sign  of  division  : 
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Ask  how  many  lives  in  7.  If  they  cannot  tell  you,  let 
them  look  at  the  table,  or  tell  them  to  subtract  5  from  7 
as  many  times  as  they  can.  Put  down  the  1  under  the  7. 
Ask  how  many  of  the  7  are  left.  Write  the  2  and  draw 
the  line  connecting  it  with  the  9,  as  shown  in  the  example. 

Tell  one  of  your  pupils  to  take  the  seven  large  bundles 
of  picks,  and  to  put  them,  one  at  a  time,  into  the  five  places 
that  you  have  provided  for  them  ;  being  sure  not  to  put 
more  in  one  place  than  in  another.  Call  attention  to  the 
facts  that  he  has  put  one  into  each  place,  the  same  num- 
ber that  you  have  written  under  the  7 ;  and  that  he  has 
two  left,  the  same  number  you  have  written  near  the  9. 
Give  him  the  nine  small  bundles,  and  tell  him  to  unfasten 
the  two  large  bundles.  Ask  him,  after  he  has  done  this, 
how  many  small  bundles  he  has,  and  show  that  it  is  just 
the  same  as  you  have  over  your  diagonal  line — 29. 

Ask,  again  :  "  How  many  fives  in  twenty-nine  ?"  "  How 
many  times  does  five  go  into  twenty-nine  ?"  or  "  How 
many  is  twenty-nine  divided  by  five?"  If  they  do  not 
know,  tell  them  to  subtract  5  from  29,  and  5  from  that 
remainder,  till  they  get  a  remainder  smaller  than  5,  and 
to  count  the  times.  Write  the  5  and  the  4  as  shown  in 
the  example. 

Tell  your  pupil  to  divide  the  twenty-nine  small  bundles 
which  he  has  ;  and  compare  his  results  with  yours,  as  care- 
fully as  you  did  before,  showing  what  each  figure  in  your 
operation  means. 

Divide  the  48  in  the  same  way,  and  compare  your 
figures  with  the  pupil's  toothpicks.  Tell  them  then  that 
there  are  159  toothpicks  in  each  pile,  and  three  left  over. 
Compare  results,  and  make  your  pupils  compare  them 
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and  see  for  themselves  that  the  method  with  figures  and 
the  counting  with  toothpicks  have  produced  the  same 
results. 

Solve  the  next  example  entirely  on  the  slate,  and  after- 
wards prove  it  by  counting  out  the  toothpicks. 

After  carefully  explaining  in  this  way,  you  must  have 
them  practise  by  doing  a  great  many  examples.  At  first 
allow  them  to  consult  the  table  on  the  wall  freely,  but 
tell  them  all  the  time  that  they  ought  to  remember  it. 
Once  in  a  while  cover  it  up,  and  have  them  reproduce  it 
from  memory.  In  this  way  you  will  soon  have  them  able 
to  do  any  example  in  short  division  without  a  glance  at 
the  table. 

Occasionally  you  may  have  division  proved  by  multi- 
plication, verifying  results  with  toothpicks  whenever  you 
think  it  will  give  your  pupils  a  clearer  idea. 

To  teach  long  division,  we  will  suppose  that  you  are  to 
divide  297,645  by  18.  Write  the  example  exactly  as  you 
would  for  short  division,  only  putting  the  figures  farther 
apart. 


1  6  (5"  3  <r. 


icr 


Tell  them  to  take  the  first  two  figures,  29,  and  write 
them  at  one  side.  Ask  how  many  eighteens  there  are  in 
29.  You  may  have  some  wild  guessing.  Suppose  one 
says  "  two."  Tell  him  to  multiply  18  by  2,  and  compare 
the  result,  36,  with  29.  "  Can  you  take  36  away  from  29  ?  '' 
Then  there  are  not  two  eighteens  in  29.  If  there  were, 
you  could  take  two  times  18  from  29. 

Some  one  then  says  that  there  is  only  one  eigliteen  in 
29.  Tell  him  to  multiply  18  by  1,  and  to  see  if  he  can 
subtract  the  product  from  29.  He  can  subtract,  and  does 
so,  getting  11  for  a  remainder.    Compariug  tliis  remainder 
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with  18,  he  sees  that  it  is  smaller,  and  you  tell  him  to  set 
down  the  1  and  the  11,  as  shown  in  the  example,  drawing 
the  line  to  combine  the  11  and  the  7  as  shown. 

Now  have  them  write  this  117  at  one  side  and  divide 
it  by  18.  They  cannot  do  this.  Possibly  they  have  no 
idea  even  how  to  begin.  Tell  them  to  subtract  18  from 
117,  and  then  18  from  the  remainder,  and  so  on  till  they 
find  a  remainder  too  small  to  take  18  from.  Have  the 
operation  performed  like  this  : 

117 

18  =  1  time. 

99 

18  =  2  times. 

81 

18  =  3  times. 

63 

18  =  4  times. 

45 

18  =  5  times. 

27 

18  =r  6  times. 

9. 

Or  they  may  simply  count  how  many  times  they  have 
subtracted.  "Six  times."  Then  6  is  the  right  figure. 
Have  them  multiply  18  by  6  and  subtract  the  result,  108, 
from  117  ;  and  notice  that  18  cannot  be  subtracted  from 
the  remainder  9.  So  we  write  the  6  and  9  as  shown  in 
the  example. 

But  some  one  may  have  suggested  at  first  that  4  is  the 
right  number  for  the  quotient.  Tell  him  to  multiply  18 
by  4,  and  subtract  the  product  from  117.  Compare  that 
remainder  with  18,  and  if  it  is  larger  subtract  18  from  it 
as  before,  thus  : 
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117 
72  =  4  times. 

45 

18  =  5  times. 

27 

18  =  6  times. 

9. 

As  be  was  able  to  subtract  18  from  45,  there  were  still 
some  eigfateens  left  in  117,  after  taking  out  four  eighteens, 
and  be  must  go  on  with  bis  subtractions  from  that  point. 
Write  results  as  shown. 

If  a  number  larger  than  6  is  suggested,  multiply  18  by 
it,  and  show  that  you  cannot  subtract  the  product  from 
117,  and  so  there  cannot  be  so  many  eighteens  in  117. 

Go  on  with  the  other  figures  in  the  same  way.  When- 
ever a  pupil  thinks  that  any  number  is  a  proper  one  for 
the  quotient,  make  him  see  if  it  is  right,  by  multiplying 
and  subtracting. 

As  a  step  in  advance,  call  on  all  the  pupils  to  do  the 
work  of  finding  a  figure  of  the  quotient,  and  the  remain- 
der, on  their  own  slates,  and  you  write  them  down,  after 
they  give  them  to  you.  The  key  to  the  whole  process  is 
the  comparison  of  the  remainders  with  the  divisor,  and 
being  sure  that  they  are  always  smaller  than  it  is.  This 
will  insure  correctness,  if  the  pupil  never  subtracts  the 
larger  of  two  numbers  from  the  smaller.  Our  pupils  will 
hardly  make  this  mistake.  You  have  carefully  taught  them 
how  to  find  out  for  themselves  when  they  are  wrong,  and 
you  will  be  astonished  to  see  how  soon  they  will  be  divid- 
ing accurately  and  rapidly  even  by  this  long  process. 

After  they  have  worked  in  this  way  for  a  time,  give 
them  the  regular  long-division  method,  and  they  will 
qoiokly  see  that  it  is  only  a  shorter  way  of  doing  what 
they  already  know  how  to  do,  and  will  readily  adopt  it. 
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though  I  have  had  a  number  of  pupils  who  always  pre- 
ferred the  first  method  when  there  were  not  more  than 
two  figures  in  the  divisor. 

I  have  now  given  rather  more  work  in  numbers  than  I 
should  expect  from  a  class  in  the  time  required  by  the 
language  work  given,  but  I  have  had  more  than  one  class 
who  did  this  much  in  the  first  three  years ;  and,  as  it 
is  uncertain  that  an  article  on  the  fifth  year's  work  wiU 
ever  appear  in  the  Annals^  I  wished  to  round  out  the  sub- 
ject by  finishing  long  division. 

FRANCIS  DEVEREUX  CLARKE, 
Superintendent  of  the  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Michigan. 
[to  be  continued.] 


CO-OPERATION. 

[The  following  article  is  based  upon  a  discassion  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Teachers*  Association  of  the  Minnesota  School  for  the  Deaf,  in  May  last. 
At  that  meeting  four  papers  were  read  : — 1.  The  Value  of  Co-operation, 
2.  Co-operation  in  Language  Work,  3.  Co-operation  in  Arithmetic,  4. 
Co-operation  in  Discipline,  Manners,  and  Morals.] 

One  morning,  at  breakfast,  Farmer  Cornstalk  expressed 
a  desire  to  have  an  old-fashioned  hasty  pudding  for  dinner, 
and  he  added,  "  Be  sure  you  salt  it  well,  mother."  As 
the  noon  hour  approached,  the  pudding  was  cooking  on 
the  stove  in  the  Cornstalk  kitchen,  and  the  good  wife, 
remembering  her  husband's  injunction,  had  seasoned  it 
properly.  As  chance  would  have  it,  an  errand  brought 
the  worthy  farmer  into  the  kitchen  soon  after,  when  no 
one  was  there.  Seeing  the  pudding  on  the  stove,  he  de- 
termined to  make  certain  of  the  salt  part  of  it,  so  he  stirred 
in  a  liberal  handful  and  departed.  By  and  by  grandma 
came  into  the  room,  and,  recalling  her  sou's  injunction 
and  her  daughter-in-law's  forgetfulness,  she  too  added  a 
handful  of  salt  to  the  compound.  The  eldest  daughter 
of  the  house  was  the  next  comer,  and,  with  a  praiseworthy 
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desire  to  please  pa  and  atone  for  ma's  remissness,  she 
further  increased  the  seasoning  of  the  pudding.  Dinner- 
time arrived,  and  the  family  gathered  around  the  board. 
Farmer  Cornstalk  helped  himself  generously  to  the  pud- 
ding, took  an  equally  liberal  mouthful,  choked,  sputtered, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Who  salted  this  'ere  puddin'  ?  "  Then, 
remembering  his  own  share  in  the  transaction,  he  said  he 
guessed  one  of  the  colts  was  loose  in  the  barn,  and  went 
out  hurriedly,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  family  to  discover 
that  the  proof  of  the  pudding,  and  of  the  seasoning,  lay  in 
the  eating. 

There  was  no  lack  of  zeal  in  the  Cornstalk  family.  It 
was  want  of  co-operation,  rather  than  a  multiplicity  of 
cooks,  that  spoiled  the  broth.  And  the  moral  of  this  in- 
cident can  be  applied  with  profit  to  any  work  in  which  two 
or  more  persons  are  laboring  to  a  common  end. 

A  universally  recognized  principle  of  modern  life  is 
division  of  labor.  We  see  its  operation  in  constitutional 
governments,  where  the  affairs  of  a  nation  are  classified 
under  the  direction  of  different  departments  and  bureaus. 
The  same  principle  is  followed  in  great  business  enter- 
prises. But  its  most  practical  exemplification  is  found  in 
manufacturing  industries.  Instead  of  one  pair  of  hands 
making  the  whole  of  each  article,  as  was  the  rule  in  the 
earlier  days  of  industrial  activity,  the  article  now  passes 
through  several  pairs  of  hands  before  it  reaches  its  finished 
state.  It  has  been  proved  that  more  and  better  work  can 
be  done  by  this  modern  method  of  division  of  labor  than 
by  the  old  individual  system. 

The  chief — we  may  say  the  indispensable — essential  to 
success  wherever  division  of  labor  is  the  rule  is  co-opera- 
tion. In  government,  if  the  various  departments  and 
bureaus  do  not  work  in  harmony,  do  not  co-operate  as 
they  should,  the  public  interest  suffers,  cabinets  are  dis- 
rupted, and  even  revolution  may  result.  A  forcible  illus- 
^ration  of  the  prime  importance  of  co-operation  is  seen  in 
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the  workings  of  a  great  railway  system.  The  thousands 
of  officers  and  employees  are  under  the  direction  of  one 
central  controlling  power,  and  the  most  thorough  co- 
operation is  required  of  them,  for  it  is  only  thus  that  the 
great  system  can  work  smoothly,  that  trains  may  be  run 
on  schedule  time,  and  that  accidents  may  be  avoided. 
For  another  illustration,  let  us  take  the  construction  of  an 
intricate  machine.  There  must  be  a  general  plan,  with 
details  of  the  various  paiis.  These  parts  are  made  by 
different  mechanics.  If  the  general  plan  and  details  are 
carefully  followed  by  all  who  have  a  share  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  machine,  then  the  parts,  when  fitted  to- 
gether, will  run  smoothly,  and  the  machine  is  a  success. 
Failure  of  one  workman  to  do  his  part  in  accord  with  the 
general  plan  produces  discord  in  the  finished  machine. 
The  perfect  discipline  which  enables  small  armies  to  carry 
the  field  against  vastly  larger  but  less  orderly  hosts  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  co-operation  of  soldiers 
and  officers  under  the  plans  and  orders  of  the  command- 
ing general. 

Nowhere  is  co-operation  more  important  than  in  the 
education  of  the  young,  and  especially  in  the  education 
of  the  deaf.  The  principle  of  division  of  labor  prevails 
in  education  as  in  other  human  interests.  It  is  the  rare 
exception  for  one  teacher  to  have  the  entire  training  of 
one  child  throughout  a  period  of  years.  The  rule  is  that 
children  shall  pass  from  one  teacher  to  another  as  they 
advance  from  grade  to  grade. 

The  object  of  education  is  the  symmetrical  develop- 
ment of  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  natures  of  our 
youth,  and,  to  attain  this  result,  earnest,  intelligent  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  all  who  share  the  responsibility 
is  imperative.  If  it  were  wise  or  expedient  for  each 
teacher  to  take  a  class  of  children  and  carry  them  through 
the  whole  school  course  without  change,  then  would  the 
question   of   co-operation  become  of  minor  importance, 
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while  that  of  individnal  ability  and  fitness  would  reign 
supreme.  Education  is  not,  and  should  not  be,  a  patch- 
work. But  where  half  a  dozen  teachers  have  a  share  in 
the  training  of  each  child,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the 
"  pieces  "  will  not  fit  or  harmonize  unless  there  is  earnest 
and  intelligent  co-operation  among  those  teachers  from 
beginning  to  end. 

The  question  here  naturally  suggests  itself :  Is  there  a 
sufficient  degree  of  co-operation  among  the  teachers  in 
our  schools  for  the  deaf  ?  I  shall  not  presume  to  answer 
this  question  save  by  asking  another.  Does  it  not  seem 
as  if  ten  or  twelve  years  of  careful  teaching,  with  all  the 
teachers  working  along  the  same  lines,  toward  the  same 
end,  ought  to  produce  better  average  results  than  are  the 
rule? 

We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  attain- 
ments of  the  graduates  of  our  schools,  especially  in  the 
use  of  English,  are  not  what  they  should  be,  what  we  could 
wish.  Are  they  all  that  they  might  be  ?  Teachers  of  the 
deaf  are,  as  a  rule,  capable,  zealous,  and  faithful.  Little 
fault  can  be  found  with  their  work,  regarding  them  indi- 
vidually. It  is  their  collective  work,  the  finished  product, 
that  is  not  satisfactory.  There  is  enough  of  teaching 
energy  expended  to  accomplish  better  results.  Is  it 
sufficiently  concentrated  ?  No  matter  how  faithfully  and 
intelligently  each  teacher  labors,  unless  his  work  is  in  ac- 
cord with  a  general  plan  and  contributes  to  a  common 
end,  there  is  a  waste  of  energy.  No  teacher  can  take  up 
the  work  where  another  left  oflf,  and  carry  it  forward  un- 
interruptedly, unless  those  two  teachers  have  a  clear  un- 
derstanding between  them  and  are  working  in  harmony. 
When  the  individuality  of  the  teacher  is  given  free  play, 
he  is  apt  to  follow  out  his  own  theories,  to  try  methods  of 
his  own.  The  succeeding  teacher  of  the  class  acts  like- 
wise, and  so  on  urith  every  change.  This  transition  from 
to  teacher,  from  method  to  method,  must  affect 
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the  pnpils  more  or  less  unfavorably.  They  have  to  un- 
learn or  forget  a  great  deal  to  make  room  for  some- 
thing different.  They  are  pulled  this  way  and  then  that, 
mentally,  as  it  were,  instead  of  being  urged  forward 
steadily  on  the  road  to  knowledge.  With  an  ever  increas- 
ing degree  of  co-operation,  with  all  the  teachers  earnestly 
seeking  for  the  best  methods  and  agreeing  upon  them, 
with  frequent  comparison  of  individual  results  for  the 
common  benefit,  and  with  all  the  individual  zeal  and 
genius  for  teaching  contributed  to  a  common  fund,  better 
results  might  be  obtained,  and  I  believe  they  would  be. 

Co-OPERATION    IN   LANGUAGE   WoRK. 

In  no  branch  of  our  educational  work  among  the  deaf 
is  co-operation  of  such  supreme  importance  as  in  the 
teaching  of  the  English  language,  and  it  is  where  we 
attain  the  least  satisfactory  results.  Our  pupils  acquit 
themselves  creditably  in  arithmetic,  in  history,  in  geog- 
raphy, and  in  the  acquisition  of  general  information,  while 
their  ability  to  use  idiomatic  English  remains  disappoint- 
ing, if  not  discouraging,  to  the  earnest  teacher.  What 
makes  co-operation  all  the  ^ore  essential  in  this  respect 
is  that  during  nearly  the  whole  school  course  the  teacher 
is  practically  the  only  text-book.  The  books  ordinarily 
used  in  the  public  schools  for  giving  instruction  in  language 
are  mainly  inapplicable  to  the  deaf,  and  what  few  books 
have  been  written  expressly  for  deaf  children  have  either 
been  found  inadequate  or  have  not  gone  far  enough.  If, 
then,  the  teachers  are  to  furnish  not  only  the  language,  but 
also  the  ways  and  means  of  imparting  it,  and  if  the  pupils 
are  to  pass  from  one  teacher  to  another,  does  it  not  stand 
to  reason  that  the  highest  degree  of  co-operation,  of  ad- 
herence to  certain  general  principles,  is  essential  to  suc- 
cess? With  lack  of  some  definite,  uniform  method  of 
developing  language,  there  is  certain  to  be   a  vast  waste 
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of  energy.  Every  teacher  knows  how  quickly  pupils  for- 
get. Principles  carefully  taught  one  year  will  be  for- 
gotten next  year,  unless  kept  fresh  in  the  mind  by  frequent 
use.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  a  rule,  instructors  teach 
well  and  carefully  what  they  are  expected  to,  but  the 
great  drawback  is  that  they  do  not  often  enough  teach 
the  same  thing,  or  teach  it  long  enough  to  engraft  it  firmly 
on  the  mind. 

Co-operation,  most  thorough  and  effective,  is  needed  in 
the  teaching  of  colloquial  English,  the  English  used  every 
day  in  the  industrial  and  social  world.  It  is  not  such 
English  as  our  pupils  use  when  they  manufacture  stereo- 
typed sentences  to  order,  when  they  write  items  of  news 
that  too  often  have  a  wearisome  sameness  of  form  and 
substance,  when  they  describe  pictures  or  write  composi- 
tions, but  living  English,  working  English, — the  language 
of  the  kitchen,  dining-room,  bed-room,  parlor,  barn,  gar- 
den, field,  shop,  store,  street, — in  a  word,  of  every  place 
where  humanity  lives,  acts,  and  speaks  daily. 

This  summer  I  was  conversing  with  a  deaf  young  man 
who  graduated  from  school  five  or  six  years  ago.  He 
told  me  a  laughable  incident  of  a  ridiculous  position  in 
which  he  was  placed,  soon  after  leaving  school,  on  account 
of  his  ignorance  of  colloquial  English.  Then,  suddenly 
becoming  serious,  he  said,  with  great  earnestness,  that 
the  teachers  ought  to  give  more  care  and  attention  to 
teaching  conversational  English,  as  it  was  the  greatest 
need  of  the  deaf  after  leaving  school.  As  I  had  been 
that  young  man's  teacher  for  a  short  time,  it  may  be  im- 
agined that  bis  words  went  home. 

I  do  not  propose  co-operation  as  a  cure-all  for  the  weak- 
nesses of  language  that  aflBict  our  deaf  pupils.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  a  careful  study  of  the  characteristic  faults  in 
the  use  of  language,  a  systematic  plan  for  developing  col- 
loquial English,  and  the  adherence  to  it  by  all  the  teach- 
ers, would  produce  a  noticeable  improvement.     A  graded 
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system  of  common,  practical  actions,  of  questions  and 
answers,  of  conversational  exercises,  revised  and  enlarged 
from  time  to  time  as  experience  and  comparison  recom- 
mended, would  mean  much.  Add  to  these  the  united  de- 
termination of  all  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  school 
to  use  colloquial  English  in  their  communications  with 
the  pupils,  wherever  possible,  and  to  require  the  pupils 
to  respond  in  kind;  for,  after  all,  the  learning  of  a  lan- 
guage is  more  a  matter  of  necessary  use  than  anything 
else. 

Co-OPERATION   IN   ARITHMETIC    WoRK. 

In  the  Amials  for  June,  I  discussed  "Characteristic 
Errors  of  Pupils."  It  is  in  overcoming  such  errors  as  I 
called  attention  to  in  that  article  that  co-operation  in 
arithmetic  will  be  found  most  valuable.  There  is  but  one 
point  that  I  wish  to  emphasize  here :  the  importance  of 
rapidity  and  accuracy  in  mental  operations,  with  small 
numbers,  both  integral  and  fractional.  This  can  be  ac- 
quired only  by  concert  of  action  on  the  part  of  all  the 
teachers.  Our  pupils  are  not  likely,  in  after  life,  to  be 
required  to  figure  out  problems  involving  hundreds  of 
thousands  and  millions,  nor  such  fractions  as  thirty-ninths 
or  sixty-sevenths.  What  work  they  may  be  called  upon 
to  do  will  be  confined  to  tens  and  hundreds,  to  halves, 
thirds,  fourths,  eighths.  If,  therefore,  we  co-operate  to 
give  them  rapidity  and  accuracy  in  such  work,  we  are  best 
fulfilling  our  duty  to  them. 

Another  important  consideration  in  arithmetic  work  is 
to  make  it  practical.  This  summer,  a  deaf  boy  who  had 
been  ten  years  at  school  applied  for  work  at  a  large  fac- 
tory in  Minneapolis.  His  appearance  was  in  his  favor, 
and  the  foreman  was  well  disposed.  The  factory  was  just 
then  in  need  of  a  paper-cutter,  and  the  foreman  asked  the 
boy  if  he  had  studied  arithmetic.  He  replied  that  he  had, 
as  far  as  percentage.     The  foreman   then   gave   him  the 
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dimeDsions  of  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  with  those  of  a 
smaller  sheet  into  which  he  wished  the  large  one  cut  with 
the  least  possible  waste.  It  was  a  simple  operation  in 
fractions  and  compound  numbers,  and  the  boy  had  done 
harder  ones  at  school.  But  this  was  a  practical  applica- 
tion that  was  new  to  the  boy,  so  he  failed  to  stand  the 
test,  and  lost  a  good  position. 

CO-OPERATION   IN   DISCIPLINE,    MANNERS,   AND   MORALS. 

The  responsibility  resting  upon  teachers  of  the  deaf  for, 
the  moral  training  of  the  children  entrusted  to  them  is 
far  in  excess  of  that  which  devolves  upon  other  teachers. 
With  few  exceptions,  deaf  children  enter  school  with  their 
moral  natures  practically  unformed.  For  nine  months 
out  of  twelve,  during  ten  or  twelve  years,  these  children 
are  wholly  under  the  guidance  of  the  school,  and  the  lack 
of  ready  means  of  communication  precludes  any  but  the 
most  meagre  instruction  during  the  child's  brief  vacations 
at  home.  When  our  charges  finally  leave  school,  they 
have  arrived  at  an  age  when  their  habits  of  thought  and 
action  are,  as  a  rule,  tixed  for  life,  and  for  these  habits 
the  school  and  its  teachers  are  almost  wholly  responsible. 

Moral  training,  to  be  most  effective,  must  be  consistent 
and  systematic.  In  a  family  where  the  father  errs  on  the 
side  of  severity,  while  the  mother  is  possibly  too  lenient, 
and  grandma  has  her  own  peculiar  way,  the  characters  of 
the  children  are  certain  to  be  contradictory.  The  same 
is  true,  to  a  greater  extent,  in  our  schools  for  the  deaf, 
which  may  be  compared  to  large  families,  and  where  the 
variety  of  character-forming  influences  under  which  the 
children  come  is  so  much  more  extensive  than  in  the 
ordinary  family. 

The  importance  of  co-operation  among  officers  and 
teachers  in  this  character-building  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
All  the  teachers  must  study  the  natures  of  the  children 
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and  seek  for  general  guiding  principles.  No  fixed  rules 
can  be  made  to  apply  to  all  cases  of  discipline.  But  there 
are  general  rules  that  experience  has  approved.  For  in- 
stance :  Let  the  punishment  be  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  offence.  Never  punish  in  anger.  Be  sure  the  child 
understands  why  he  is  punished,  for  punishment  inflicted 
on  a  child  when  he  has  not  a  realizing  sense  of  his  wrong- 
doing will  injure  rather  than  benefit  the  character. 

Childish  faults  may  be  classified  under  four  general 
heads :  (1)  Offences  due  to  ignorance ;  (2)  Oflfences  due 
♦to  carelessness ;  (3)  Oflfences  due  to  overflow  of  animal 
spirits ;  and  (4)  Oflfences  due  to  perversity.  Each  class 
should  receive  a  diflferent  treatment,  and  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  every  school  if  all  the  teachers  would  unite 
upon  certain  general  rules  applicable  to  each  class.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  great  diversity  in  the  matter  of  dis- 
cipline that  sometimes  exists  among  individual  teachers, 
let  me  relate  an  actual  occurrence :  A  boy  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  was  brought  to  school  against  his  will  by  his 
father.  In  the  class  to  which  he  was  assigned  he  proved 
very  troublesome.  He  refused  to  do  anything  the  teacher 
directed  him  to.  Even  the  superintendent  could  not  over- 
come his  stubbornness.  He  went  so  far,  one  day,  as  to 
threaten  his  teacher  with  his  pocket-knife.  As  a  last  re- 
sort, he  was  transferred  to  another  class.  In  a  few  weeks 
he  was  a  well-behaved  fellow,  doing  his  work  faithfully 
and  cheerfully,  and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  three  years, 
he  is  one  of  the  most  courteous  and  popular  boys  in 
school.  Cases  like  the  preceding  have  undoubtedly  oc- 
curred within  the  experience  of  all  superintendents  and 
principals.  It  is  impossible  that  the  nature  of  that  boy 
changed  suddenly.  The  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  discipline  of  one  school-room  antagonized  him ;  that  of 
the  other  pacified  him. 

Co-operation  is  strongly  needed  to  overcome  certain 
personal  habits  of  our  pupils,  among  which   may  be  enu- 
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merated  dragging  the  feet,  making  noises  in  the  throat, 
slouchiness  when  sitting  or  standing,  grimaces  when  talk- 
ing, indiscriminate  use  of  abusive  epithets,  slovenliness  of 
dress  and  person.  All  these  and  many  others  can  be 
eliminated  by  perfect  accord  among  the  teachers,  so  that 
the  fight  against  them  is  carried  on  year  after  year  along 
the  same  lines.  It  is  easier  to  go  down  hill  than  up, 
easier  to  unlearn  than  to  learn  ;  and  one  teacher  who  is 
slack  or  remiss  may  seriously  damage,  if  not  undo,  the 
work  of  several  others. 

We  want  our  boys  and  girls  to  become  honest,  upright, 
courteous  men  and  women.  It  is  ours  to  make  them  so. 
We  cannot  shift  the  responsibility.  It  rests  upon  us  as 
a  body,  and  as  a  body  we  should  meet  it,  united,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  of  one  mind  and  one  soul. 


In  our  schools  for  the  deaf,  to-day,  the  regular  meetings 
of  the  teachers  for  discussion  and  comparison,  the  courses 
of  study,  outlines,  prepared  lessons,  etc.,  are  all  in  the 
line  of  co-operation,  and  effective  as  far  as  they  go.  But 
do  they  go  far  enough  ?  One  way  to  increase  co-opera- 
tion is  through  a  study  of  characteristic  errors  by  means 
of  a  careful  examination  and  comparison  of  examination 
papers  and  other  written  exercises,  and  then  seeking  to 
deduce  general  rules  for  overcoming  these  errors. 

Another  way  is  by  means  of  daily,  full  records  of  their 
class  work  kept  by  the  teachers  for  the  inspection  of  the 
principal  and  of  other  teachers,  particularly  those  of  pre- 
ceding and  succeeding  grades. 

But  the  most  effective  aid  to  co-operation  in  a  school 
for  the  deaf  is  the  superintendent  or  principal  of  experi- 
ence, especially  one  who  has  himself  been  a  teacher,  who 
has  a  clear  and  comprehensive  mental  grasp  of  the  whole 
course  from  the  lowest  class  to  the  highest,  who  visits  the 
class-rooms  daily,  advising,  instructing,  or  correcting 
where  necessary,  and  who,  like  an  able  general,  holds  his 
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entire  fighting  corps  well  in  hand,  directing  them  so  as  to 
achieve  the  best  results  of  their  united  strength.  And  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  politics  works  such  an  injury  when  it 
replaces  an  experienced  superintendent  with  one  who, 
whatever  may  be  his  character  and  ability  in  other  re- 
spects, knows  nothing  of  the  work  which  he  undertakes. 

There  are  some  who  will  take  issue  with  the  contents 
of  this  paper,  who  will  object  to  it  as  fettering  individual- 
ity, as  savoring  of  cast-iron  rules  and  rigid  lines.  To 
such  I  would  say  that  it  is  co-operation  in  principles  that 
we  want,  not  in  details  ;  in  the  spirit,  not  in  the  letter. 
It  is  that  co-operation  where  several  unite  to  seek  the 
best  and  follow  it.  The  plan  of  battle,  while  it  insures 
co-operation  of  all  the  forces,  does  not  preclude  individual 
courage,  and  the  petty  oflScer  or  private  soldier  stands  as 
good  a  chance  as  ever  of  winning  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor. 

The  nearer  we  teachers  come  together,  the  more  in 
unison  we  work,  the  fuller  we  realize  our  collective  re- 
sponsibility, the  more  we  look  to  the  work  of  others  to 
improve  our  own,  the  greater  will  be  our  success.  It  will 
be  the  Macedonian  phalanx  against  the  Persian  hosts. 

JAMES  L.  SMITH, 
Instructor  in  the  Minnesota  School^  Faribaulty  Minn. 


THE  MEETING  AT  MILWAUKEE. 

It  has  been  said  that,  in  order  to  get  a  correct  idea  of 
the  vastness  of  our  country,  one  must  travel  over  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  one  would  realize  the  largeness  of  our 
enteri)ri8es  as  a  nation  let  him  attend  a  National  Teachers' 
Association.  Although  the  multitude  seems  innumerable, 
yet  only  a  small  per  cent,  of  them  are  present.  There 
are  three  hundred  and  fiftv  thousand  teachers  in  our 
country.     We  know  nothing  so  well  calculated  to  take  the 
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egotiHiD  out  of  one  as  to  be  projected  into  such  a  vast 
throng. 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
hold  in  Milwaukee  in  July,  was  a  session  of  unusual  in- 
terest to  educators  of  the  deaf  of  this  country.  For  the 
first  time  there  was  a  "  Round  Table  "  conducted  in  the 
interest  of  the  deaf.  The  time  devoted  to  this  depart- 
ment, not  only  by  those  engaged  in  instructing  the  deaf, 
but  also  by  members  of  the  Association,  was  most  encour- 
aging. 

In  this  brief  sketch  we  cannot  give  the  work  of  the 
Bound  Table  in  detail,  but  we  may  say  that  there  were 
present  pupils  from  the  Milwaukee,  Oshkosh,  and  other 
schools  in  Wisconsin  and  from  the  Chicago  schools.  Miss 
Garrett's  school  of  Philadelphia  had  only  one  representa- 
tive present ;  the  failure  of  the  rest  of  the  class  to  appear 
was  on  account  of  a  lack  of  means.  The  various  day- 
schools  of  Chicago  and  Wisconsin  and  the  institution  at 
Delavan  had  excellent  school  exhibits,  the  latter  also  pre- 
senting an  attractive  display  from  the  wood-working  shop, 
in  which  sloyd  has  been  introduced. 

As  the  excellent  addresses  made  and  papers  presented 
will  ]>robably  appear  in  the  proceedings,  we  will  not  at- 
tempt a  review.  One  could  but  be  impressed  with  the 
earnestness  of  those  who  had  charii:e  of  the  living  exhibit 
and  the  unmistakable  spirit  of  fairness  shown  throughout. 
There  were  present  in  the  classes  congenitally  deaf  pupils 
of  not  over  average  intelligence  who  were  making  com- 
mendable progress  in  the  acquisition  of  speech  and  speech- 
reading.  This  statement  might  be  misleading  did  we  not 
assert  that  the  same  is  being  done  in  the  State  institu- 
tions. There  were  various  grades  of  intellect  as  well  as 
all  ages  represented  in  these  classes. 

The  profeesion  is  aware  that  at  Buffalo  a  year  ago  the 
deaf  gained  admission  as  a  department  of  the  National 
SduealiiMial  Aaaooiation  under  the  title  *'  A  Department 
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for  the  Education  of  the  Defective  Classes."  It  was  dis- 
covered later  that  some  of  the  petitioners  were  not  eli- 
gible, so  it  was  found  necessary  at  Milwaukee  to  perfect 
the  admission.  There  the  petition  was  renewed  under 
the  title  "  Department  for  the  Education  of  Classes  Re- 
quiring Special  Methods  of  Instruction."  Under  this  it 
is  thought  that  educators  of  the  deaf  of  all  phases  of  be- 
lief as  to  methods,  as  well  as  teachers  of  the  blind,  can 
work.  The  following  oiSScers  of  the  department  were 
elected :  President,  Dr.  J.  C.  Gordon  ;  Vice-President, 
Miss  Sarah  Fuller ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Miss  Mary 
McCowen.  These  officers,  together  with  Miss  Caroline 
A.  Yale  and  Dr.  Z.  F.  Westervelt,  constitute  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

For  the  following  reasons  it  seems  to  us  that  instructors 
of  the  deaf  should  co-operate  heartily  in  availing  them- 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  this  union  : 

First,  Our  work  isolates  us.  The  tendency  of  such  a 
condition  is  to  narrowness.  We  need  the  broadening  in- 
fluence incident  to  this  extended  field  of  association. 

Second,  The  benefit  would  be  mutual.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  many  of  the  more  progi-essive  methods  ap- 
plicable in  general  educational  work  have  been  practised 
for  many  years  by  educators  of  the  deaf. 

Third,  Such  a  union  would  more  fully  identify  us  with 
the  educational  movements  of  the  times  and  would  tend 
to  disabuse  the  mind  of  the  public  of  the  conception  that 
our  schools  are  asylums — a  word  which  was  once  one  of 
the  sweetest  in  our  language,  but  now  has  lost  the  old 
meaning. 

Fourth,  We  are  led  to  believe  that  the  affiliation  on 
the  part  of  the  National  Educational  Association  would 
be  most  cordial.  We  base  this  belief  upon  the  interest 
manifested  in  the  address  of  Dr.  Bell  before  the  general 
Association,  the  large  attendance  upon  the  sessions  of  the 
Bound  Table,  the  deep  interest  taken  in  the  exhibits,  and 
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the  constant  flow  of  visitors,  eager  to  witness  the  class- 
room work. 

Fifth.  It  is  a  universal  complaint  that  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  deaf  and  blind  children  growing  up  utterly  with- 
out training.  Such  a  union  as  that  nearly  consummated 
would  result  in  advertising  our  schools,  as  at  least  a  sum- 
mary of  the  papers  of  the  Bound  Table  would  appear  in 
the  minutes  of  the  Association.  Copies  of  these  reach 
every  nook  and  corner  of  our  country. 

Sixth.  If  we  would  catch  the  spirit  of  progress  that  char- 
acterizes the  movements  in  the  educational  circles  of  our 
times  and  would  convey  to  the  public  a  correct  concep- 
tion of  what  we  are  doing  and  thus  be  appreciated  as  a 
factor  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  our  civilization, 
we  cannot  afford  longer  to  hide  our  light  under  a  bushel. 

The  union  of  the  educators  of  the  blind  and  deaf  with 
those  of  the  National  Educational  Association  might  be 
objected  to  on  the  ground  that  we  have  meetings  of  our 
own  National  Convention  once  in  three  years,  and  that 
the  attendance  upon  this  demands  as  much  time  and  in- 
volves as  much  expense  as  the  rank  and  file  of  our  mem- 
bers would  care  to  give.  As  an  offset  to  this  we  may 
suggest  that  the  success  of  the  Bound  Table  would  not 
depend  upon  a  large  attendance  of  educators  of  the  blind 
and  deaf,  though  desirable ;  but  probably  a  sufficient 
number  of  representative  instructors  could  be  secured  to 
place  the  various  features  of  our  work  before  the  public 
in  an  attractive  way.  The  immediate  localities  of  meet- 
ings of  the  Association  could  probably  be  relied  upon  to 
furnish  the  exhibits; 

JAMES  N.  TATE, 
Superintendent  of  the  Minnesota  School,  Faribault^  Minn, 
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The  many  friends  whom  Mr.  Jamini  Nath  Banerji, 
principal  of  the  Calcutta  School  for  the  Deaf,  made  dur- 
ing his  residence  in  England  and  America  will  read  with  in- 
terest his  "  Visit  to  the  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
(and  the  Blind)  in  England,  Ireland,  and  America  "  (Cal- 
cutta :  N.  C.  Bose.  1897.  12mo,  pp.  91).  The  purpose  of 
the  book,  the  substance  of  which  was  delivered  as  a  lec- 
ture in  Calcutta,  is  to  inform  the  people  of  India  of  what 
is  done  for  the  deaf  in  England,  Ireland,  and  America,  to 
arouse  their  interest  in  the  thousands  of  the  deaf  among 
their  fellow-countrymen,  and  to  suggest  the  best  means  of 
promoting  their  welfare.  Mr.  Banerji  tells  his  story  in  a 
simple,  straightforward  way  that  cannot  fail  to  kindle  the 
interest  and  sympathy  of  the  reader.  With  respect  to 
teaching  language,  he  expresses  himself  in  favor  of  the 
sentence  rather  than  the  word  or  element  method ;  with 
respect  to  speech,  he  would  teach  it  to  every  child  with 
whom  success  is  possible.  Where  success  by  the  oral 
method  is  not  possible  he  favors  the  manual  alphabet, 
but  finds  it  difficult  if  not  impracticable  to  adapt  a  manual 
alphabet  to  the  native  language  of  India.  Signs  he*would 
use  freely  with  all  pupils,  but  only  "  such  signs  as  can  be 
understood  and  are  used  by  hearing  people  " — a  definition 
broader  in  its  scope  than  the  author  intended,  since  no 
signs  to  be  found  in  any  school  for  the  deaf  are  more 
"  conventional "  than  those  that  "  can  be  understood  and 
are  used  by  hearing  people  "  in  southern  Italy  and  among 
some  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  North  America. 


In  the  last  volume  of  the  Annals  (xli,  413)  mention  was 
made  of  an  extremely  rare  book  which  had  recently  come 
into  the  possession  of  Gallaudet  College — the  **  Escuela 
Espanola  de  Sordomudos,'*  by  Lorenzo  Hervas  y  Panduro. 
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In  1875  Mr.  A.  Valade-Ga^el,  then  an  instructor  in  the 
Paris  Institution,  translated  into  French  and  printed  the 
historical  part  of  this  work.  He  has  recently  published 
an  analysis  of  the  whole  book,  entitled  "  Etude  sur  I'ficole 
Espagnole  des  Sourds-Muets  de  Laurent  Hervas  y  Pan- 
duro  "  (Qrasse :  E.  Imbert  &  Co.  1897.  8vo,  pp.  245). 
To  us  the  chief  value  to  the  teacher  of  to-day  of  Hervas's 
work  seemed  to  consist  in  its  description  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  early  Spanish  instructors,  Ponce,  Bonet, 
Carrion,  and  Castro,  but  Mr.  Valade-Gabel,  whose  care- 
ful study  of  it  gives  his  opinion  great  weight,  places  a 
much  higher  estimate  upon  its  worth.  Indeed,  he  re- 
gards it  as  the  best  book  on  the  education  of  the  deaf 
that  has  ever  been  published.  "  No  work  devoted  to  the 
education  of  the  deaf-mute,"  he  says,  "  presents  such  a 
collection  of  materials  skilfully  combined ;  no  other  dis- 
closes so  many  exceptional  qualifications  in  the  author  : 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  theologian,  the  philosopher,  and 
the  linguist,  Hervas  adds  a  profound  erudition."  Mr. 
Valade-Gabel's  analysis,  while  bringing  the  contents  of 
Hervas's  two  volumes  into  the  compass  of  one,  gives  all 
that  is  of  value  in  the  original,  and  places  this  compara- 
tively unknown  writer  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the 
high  position  to  which  his  merits  entitle  him. 

The  VoLTA  Bureau  has  supplemented  its  "  Circular  of 
Information,  No.  3,  International  Reports  of  Schools  for 
the  Deaf,"  published  in  1895,*  by  a  "  Circular  of  Informa- 
tion, No.  4,  International  Reports  of  Schools  for  the 
Deaf  "  (Washington.  1897.  8vo,  pp.  7).  The  former  pub- 
lication was  the  more  valuable  of  the  two,  as  it  gave  full 
details  concerning  each  school  reported,  while  the  later 
one  merely  contains  summaries  of  statistics  grouped  by 
continents  or  countries.  The  number  of  schools  now  re- 
ported is  546,  of  which  221  are  boarding-schools,  163  day- 

♦  Beyiewed  in  the  Annals^  vol.  xli,  pp.  339-342. 
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schools,  90  boarding  and  day,  and  72  unclassified.  This 
is  an  increase  of  72  schools  over  the  number  reported  in 
1895.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  boarding-schools 
reported  is  28,  of  day-schools  57,  of  boarding  and  day  14, 
while  the  number  unclassified  is  reduced  by  27.  This 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  reported  is  partly 
due  to  the  establishment  of  new  schools  and  partly  to  the 
addition  of  schools  which  existed  in  1895,  but  had  not 
been  reported  to  the  Bureau ;  but  it  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
enumeration  as  separate  schools  of  the  52  classes  of  the 
London  School  Board  and  the  five  Chicago  day-schools, 
which  in  the  previous  "  Circular  of  Information "  were 
counted  as  one  school  for  London  and  one  for  Chicago. 
The  apparently  large  increase  in  the  number  of  day- 
schools,  therefore,  is  not  real. 

The  Bureau  does  not  classify  the  schools  according  to 
methods  of  instruction,  because  it  is  of  the  opinion  that 
such  an  attempt,  *'  owing  to  the  want  of  clearly  stated, 
uniform,  and  generally  accepted  definitions,  would  prove 
misleading  and  result  unsatisfactorily."  It  has,  however, 
"  divided  the  pupils,  irrespective  of  schools,  into  two  great 
groups,  according  to  the  means  indicated  by  which  their 
instruction  is  effected;  the  one  group  embracing  all  taught 
by  speech  and  other  vernacular  meanSy  the  other  by  the 
sign-la7iguage  and  any  and  all  other  means'  For  these 
two  groups  it  proposes  the  following  definitions : 

**By  Speech  and  other  Vebnaculab  means"  implies  that  reading  and 
writing,  speech  and  lip-reading,  all  forms  of  finger  spelling  or  manual 
alphabets  and  natural  gestures,  such  as  are  used  in  the  instruction  of 
hearing  children,  are  admissible ;  that,  however,  any  sign-language  em- 
ploying fixed  expressions  foreign  to  the  grammatical  constraction  of  the 
language  of  the  land,  or  a  '^language,"  or  **  dialect**  of  gestures  not 
capable  of  word-for-word  translation  into  the  vernacular,  is  strictly  ex- 
cluded in  the  instruction  of  and  intercommunication  between  pupils. 

**  By  the  Sion-languaoe  and  any  or  all  other  methods  **  implies  that  a 
sign-language  acquired  by  the  pupils  at  school  constitutes,  in  a  greater 
or  less  measure,  the  means  of  imparting  instruction  to  them,  and  that  it 
is  used  as  a  means  of  intercommunication  between  pupils  and  teachers. 
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In  addition  to  this  special  language,  finger  spelling,  writing,  speech,  and 
lip-reading  are  employed,  when  snch  means  of  communication  are  con- 
sidered practicable  or  preferable  in  imparting  instruction. 

In  the  first  group  the  Bureau  reports  21,868  pupils,  in 
the  second  10,719,  and  unclassified  400,  making  a  total  of 
32,977. 

The  definitions  above  quoted  and  the  classification 
based  upon  them  seem  to  us  open  to  the  following  objec- 
tions : 

1.  The  definition  of  the  first  group  states  that  with 
pupils  of  this  group,  which  includes  those  taught  by  the 
exclusively  oral  method,  ''  all  forms  of  finger  spelling  or 
manual  alphabets  *  *  *  are  admissible " — a  means 
of  communication  which  the  teachers  by  this  method  re- 
ject in  toto. 

2.  The  heading  and  definition  of  the  second  group,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  those  of  the  first,  imply,  though 
they  do  not  assert,  that  in  the  instruction  of  pupils  of  this 
group  greater  prominence  is*  given  to  the  sign-language 
than  to  the  language  of  the  country,  and  that  less  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  acquisitioh  of  the  language  of  the 
country  than  with  pupils  of  the  first  group ;  neither  of 
which  implications  is  correct. 

3.  The  definition  of  the  first  group  describes  the  signs 
considered  admissible  in  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  as 
"  natural  gestures,  such  as  are  used  in  the  instruction  of 
hearing  children."  This  is  indefinite,  for  some  teachers 
of  hearing  children  use  gestures  a  great  deal,  others  scarcely 
at  all.  But,  however  the  phrase  may  be  interpreted,  there 
are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  few  schools  for  the  deaf  in  which 
gestures  are  not  more  used  than  they  are  in  the  ordinary 
instruction  of  hearing  children. 

4.  The  kind  of  sign-language  referred  to  as  excluded 
from  the  instruction  and  communication  of  pupils  of  the 
first  group  is  doubtless  intended  to  be  the  same  as  that 
referred  to  as  used  in  the  instruction  and  communication 
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of  pupils  of  the  second  gronp ;  yet  the  definition  of  the 
sign-language  given  in  the  first  paragraph  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  given  in  the  second. 

6.  The  definition  of  the  first  group  not  only  states  that 
the  sign-language  is  excluded  in  the  instruction  of  pupils, 
but  also  that  it  is  "  strictly  excluded,  in  the  *  *  *  in- 
tercommunication between  pupils.**  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however  strictly  the  sign-language  may  be  excluded  in  the 
instruction  of  pupils,  there  are  very  few  schools  in  which 
it  is  "  strictly  excluded  in  the  *  *  *  intercommuni- 
cation between  pupils.'*  Either  with  or  without  the  ap- 
proval of  their  teachers,  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils, 
in  their  communication  with  one  another,  use  more  or 
less  some  form  of  sign-language  which,  just  as  much  as 
the  sign-language  used  by  pupils  of  the  second  group, 
employs  "  fixed  expressions  foreign  to  the  grammatical 
construction  of  the  language  of  the  land,  or  a  *  language  * 
or  'dialect'  of  gestures  not  capable  of  word-for-word  trans- 
lation into  the  vernacular,"  and  which,  no  less  than  the 
sign-language  used  by  pupils  of  the  second  group,  is  '*  ac- 
quired by  the  pupils  at  school." 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 

Alabama  Institute. — Miss  Olive  Hart  has  resigned  her 
position  as  teacher  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  the  place  has 
been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Lois  Atwood,  late  of 
the  Ohio  Institution.  Other  new  teachers  are  Miss  Alice  W. 
Ely,  from  the  Clarke  School,  and  Miss  Bertha  H.  Gault,  from 
the  Western  New  York  Institution. 

Improvements  have  recently  been  made  at  a  cost  of  about 
$20,000.  They  include  a  new  laundry  and  shops,  boiler-house 
and  stack,  dormitory  building,  and  additional  work-rooms  for 
the  girls.  Shoemaking  is  added  to  the  trades  taught  the 
boys. 
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California  Institution, — Miss  Maria  P.  Orr,  from  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  and  Miss  Anita  Gompertz, 
of  Berkeley,  have  been  appointed  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  corps 
of  instruction. 

The  gymnasium  has  been  greatly  improved  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  conducting  the  department  of 
physical  culture  on  the  most  scientific  principles.  Mr.  B.  I. 
Oarroll  has  charge  of  this  department. 

Clarke  School — Miss  Alice  W.  Ely  has  gone  to  the  Alabama 
Institute.  Miss  Hannah  Wells  has  resigned,  and  Miss  Mai*y 
A.  Eathan  is  unable  to  return  on  account  of  ill  health.  Miss 
Gertrude  Dnstan  and  Miss  Eva  North,  both  of  Hartford,  have 
been  added  to  the  corps  of  teachers. 

Colorado  School. — Miss  Tillie  Gbrman  and  Miss  Flora  St. 
Olair  retire  from  the  teaching  force,  and  Miss  Ella  Oomish 
as  special  teacher  of  the  deaf-blind  girl,  Lottie  Sullivan, 
also  retires.  Miss  Bebecca  E.  Sparrow,  late  of  the  Rhode 
Island  School,  is  appointed  as  head  of  the  Oral  Department, 
and  Miss  Alma  L.  Chapin,  who  has  just  finished  the  train- 
ing course  at  the  Clarke  School,  is  selected  as  assistant 
in  the  same  depai'tment.  Mr.  Max  Eestner,  B.  A.,  a  recent 
graduate  of  Gallaudet  College,  is  appointed  teacher  in  the 
Manual  Department,  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Veditz  succeeds  Miss 
Cornish  as  instructor  of  the  deaf-blind  children,  two  of 
whom  are  expected  this  year.  Mrs.  W.  K.  Argo,  teacher  of 
articulation,  has  a  few  months^  leave  of  absence  to  accom- 
pany her  son  to  a  lower  altitude  seeking  health.  Miss  Jessie 
Dudley,  M.  A.,  a  graduate  of  Colorado  College  and  of  the 
Normal  Department  of  Gallaudet  College,  acts  as  a  supply  till 
her  return. 

Gallaiidet  ('ollege, — Dr.  Joseph  C.  Gordon,  who  has  been  a 
valued  professor  in  the  College  since  1873,  has  resigned  the 
position  to  accept  the  superintendency  of  the  Illinois  Institu- 
tion. This  makes  the  first  break  in  the  ranks  of  the  Faculty 
that  has  occurred  for  twenty-four  years.  Mr.  Charles  B.  Ely, 
M.  A.,  who  has  been  an  instructor  in  the  College  for  the  past 
five  years,  and  last  summer  received  a  prize  of  $150  from 
Columbian  University  for  distinction  in  chemistry,  is  pro- 
moted to  the  professorship  of  chemistry  held  by  Dr.  Gordon, 
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and  Mr.  Allan  B.  Fay,  M.  A.,  of  California,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  and  formerly  assistant  in  Spanish  in  that  University, 
is  appointed  instructor. 

Georgia  School, — Mr.  Frank  Bright,  for  the  past  year  con- 
nected with  the  Mississippi  Institution,  has  been  added  to  the 
corps  of  teachers. 

Plants  for  electiic-lighting  and  for  steam-heating  have  been 
introduced.  The  Industrial  Department  has  been  equipped 
with  machinery  for  a  general  line  of  woodwork,  and  with  outfits 
for  printing,  blacksmithing,  and  painting,  in  addition  to  the 
industries  previously  taught. 

Illi/iois  Institution, — The  board  of  trustees  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  resolutions  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  S. 
T.  Walker : 

Whereas  Mr.  S.  T.  Walker  has  this  day  tendered  his  resignation  as 
saperiutendeut  of  this  Institution,  and  whereas  this  Board,  after  careful 
inspection  of  his  work  and  having  knowledge  of  the  general  sentiment  of 
parents  of  pupils  and  friends  of  the  Institution  throughout  the  State  as 
to  his  unquestioned  efficiency,  desire  to  commend  the  same :  therefore, 
he  it  resolved,  that  this  Board  is  well  pleased  with  the  condition  in  which 
they  have  found  the  Institution  in  all  its  departments  and  hereby  recog- 
nize the  good  work  done  by  Superintendent  Walker  during  hia  four  years 
of  service,  and  in  accepting  his  resignation  we  do  so,  feeling  that  his 
manifest  zeal,  faithfulness  to  duty,  and  high  personal  character,  as  well 
as  ability,  should  commend  him  to  any  other  similar  institution  requiring 
an  efficient  superintendent,  should  Mr.  Walker  desire  to  re>engage  in  his 
profession. 

Dr.  Joseph  C.  Gordon,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Indiana 
Institution,  and  for  the  past  twenty-four  years  professor  in 
Gallaudet  College,  has  been  appointed  superintendent.  The 
following  additions  to  the  corps  of  instruction  are  announced : 
Miss  Alma  Gillett  and  Miss  Laura  C.  Sheridan,  former  teach- 
ers in  this  Institution ;  Miss  Helen  McCheane,  lately  teacher 
in  the  Nebraska  Institute ;  Miss  Mabel  Gillespie,  a  daughter 
of  the  principal  of  the  Nebraska  Institute ;  and  Miss  Emma 
S.  Hoyt,  who  was  trained  for  oral  teaching  at  the  Clarke  Insti- 
tution. 

Kansas  School, — Mr.  A.  A.  Stewart,  superintendent  in 
1894  and  1895,  has  been  reappointed  to  that  office :  Miss  May 
Harman,  Miss  Myrtle  Foote,  and  Miss  Chettie  Foster,  who 
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are  without  experience  in  work  among  the  deaf,  have  been  ap- 
pointed teachers.  Miss  E.  J.  IsraAl,  after  spending  four  years 
in  the  Iowa  School,  returns  to  Kansas  to  become  head  teacher. 
Mrs.  Kate  Herman,  formerly  Miss  Blate  Scallon,  again  takes 
up  articulation  work.  Miss  MoUie  Medcraft,  a  teacher  here 
from  1898  to  1895,  is  re-employed.  Mr.  J.  T.  Trickett,  re- 
cently of  the  8tar^  is  now  publishing  a  paper  called  the 
Baptist  HevietOj  which  will  shortly  be  moved  to  Kansas  City. 

KefUueky  School. — Miss  Pattie  B.  Gtentry,  for  many  years 
a  teacher  in  the  Oral  Department,  resigned  last  June  to  be 
married  to  Mr.  John  Stout,  of  Danville.  The  vacancy  was 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Mary  Breckinridge,  who 
held  a  similar  position  in  this  School  in  1896.  Miss  Hermine 
Haupt,  also  of  the  Oral  Department,  was  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  until  January  1,  that  she  might  make  a  visit  to  her 
old  home  in  Austria.  Mrs.  W.  K.  Argo,  of  the  Oolorado  School, 
will  fill  Miss  Haupt's  place  during  her  absence. 

Maryland  School. — ^Miss  Annie  B.  Barry,  a  successful 
teacher  for  many  years,  has  resigned.  The  vacancy  has  been 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Alto  M.  Lowman,  B.  Ph.,  a 
graduate  of  this  School  and  of  Ohtllaudet  College. 

Michigan  School. — Miss  Josephine  Titus,  from  the  sopho- 
more class  of  Gallaudet  College,  has  been  appointed  teacher 
of  drawing  for  the  lower  grades.  Misses  Abigail  Buckingham, 
Minnie  Brabyn,  Sarah  Fenner,  Linda  De  Motte,  and  Ida  Austin, 
graduates  of  the  Flint  High  School,  who  have  devoted  the 
past  year  to  preparing  themselves  to  teach  the  deaf,  have  been 
appointed  teachers. 

A  pupil^s  savings-bank,  intended  to  encourage  the  habit  of 
saving  among  the  pupils,  has  been  opened. 

Two  new  buildings,  a  workshop  and  a  hospital  for  conta- 
gious diseases,  which  were  provided  for  by  the  last  legislature, 
are  nearly  completed. 

Minnesota  School. — Mr.  H.  H.  Donnelly,  M.  A.,  a  graduate 
of  Columbian  University  and  of  the  Normal  Department  of 
Gallaudet  College,  succeeds  Mr.  W.  O.  Connor,  Jr.,  who  has 
accepted  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  Washington  State  School. 
Miss  Alice  J.  Mott,  who  organized  and  has  since  conducted 
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the  kindergarten  department  of  this  School,  will  probably  take 
a  year  at  Yale,  having  been  awarded  a  scholarship  there  for  a 
paper  presented  to  that  University.  It  is  expected  that  she 
will  return  to  her  position  here  after  she  has  secured  her  de- 
gree. 

Missouri  School. — Mrs.  Ida  McCue  and  Miss  Louise  Harris 
have  resigned  as  teachers,  and  Mr.  S.  W.  Gilbert,  late  of  the 
Indiana  Institution,  and  Miss  Anna  C.  Allen,  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Institution,  have  been  appointed.  Miss  Allen  has  charge 
of  the  Oral  Department,  which  is  enlarged  from  two  to  four 
classes. 

New  Jersey  School.  — A  building  for  hospital  purposes  is  in 
course  of  erection.  It  is  of  brick,  rough  cast,  to  correspond 
with  the  other  buildings  belonging  to  the  School,  and  will  ac- 
commodate twenty  patients.  The  water  supply  of  the  School 
is  now  filtered  according  to  the  most  approved  methods,  and 
all  drinking  water  for  the  inmates  is  boiled. 

New  York  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction. — A  kinder- 
garten cottage  has  been  built  this  summer  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Institution,  at  a  cost  of  over  $30,000,  to  provide  for  the 
care  and  instruction  of  children  as  young  as  five  years  of  age. 
It  is  fire-proof  throughout.  It  is  five  stories  high  and  has  a 
play-room,  dining-room,  two  class-rooms,  dormitories  for  25 
pupils,  and  a  number  of  bed-rooms  for  teachers  and  attendants. 
The  surroundings  of  the  little  ones  will  be  such  as  to  cultivate 
the  speech  habit  from  the  beginning.  They  will  be  under  the 
supervision  of  competent  kindergartners  out  of  school  hours, 
and  will  have  their  play-ground  away  from  the  older  pupils. 

North  Carolina  {Maleigh)  Institution. — Rev.  Jos.  Perry 
succeeds  Dr.  A.  W.  Peagues,  resigned,  as  supervisor.  Mr.  W. 
A.  Caldwell,  recently  of  the  Georgia  school,  succeeds  Mr.  C. 
N.  Williams  as  teacher.  Miss  Sally  Upper  man  succeeds  Mrs. 
A.  W.  Peagues,  resigned,  as  teacher  of  an  oral  class,  and  Mrs. 
Bosa  Cuffy  has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  teachers. 

North  Carolina  {Morganton)  School. — Mrs.  Anna  C.  Hurd 
has  been  appointed  chief  instructor  of  the  Oral  Department. 
Miss  Daisy  WiDston  Touog,  a  daughter  of  the  former  princi- 
pal of  the  Institution  at  Raleigh,  has  been  appointed  to  teach 
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in  the  Manual  Department.  MisBes  Hesta  Beed,  Annie  Elrvin, 
and  Mattie  Simms  are  student  teachers,  taking  normal  training 
in  the  Oral  Department. 

North  Dakota  School. — The  vacancy  in  the  corps  of  in- 
structors caused  by  the  marriage  of  Miss  Joanna  Randolph 
has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Minnie  E.  Morris, 
B.  A.,  a  graduate  of  Gbdlaudet  College. 

l^almacottah  (India)  School, — JEphpha;tha  for  July  an- 
nounces that  a  school  for  the  deaf  has  been  opened  at  Palma- 
cottah,  Southern  India,  by  Miss  Swainson  and  Miss  Askwith, 
English  ladies.  There  are  about  a  dozen  pupils.  Miss 
Swainson  has  already  trained  a  native  teacher  for  the  girls 
and  is  training  one  for  the  boys.  She  has  adapted  the  manual 
alphabet  to  the  Tamil  characters,  and  the  pupils  are  learning 
to  read  and  write. 

Royal  Cross  School. — With  the  consent  of  her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  the  title  ''Boyal^'  has  been  introduced  into  the  name 
of  the  Cross  School  at  Preston,  England,  and  the  new  name 
will  be  '<  The  Boyal  Cross  School  for  the  Deaf  of  North  and 
East  Lancashire." 

South  Carolina  Institution. — Miss  M.  M.  King,  teacher  in 
the  Oral  Department,  has  resigned,  and  Miss  Virginia  E. 
Walker,  daughter  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Institution,  has 
been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

l^exuH  School. — Mr.  W.  A.  Scott  and  Miss  Birdie  Casper, 
both  teachers  in  this  Institution,  were  married  June  15,  at  the 
residence  of  the  bride^s  parents,  in  Austin.  Mrs.  Scott  re- 
signed her  position  as  teacher,  and  the  vacancy  has  been  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Joe  Johnson,  of  Austin.  The 
last  legislature  made  an  appropriation  for  two  additional 
teachers,  and  Misses  Nannie  Jones  and  Olivia  Orr,  of  Austin, 
have  been  appointed  to  fill  these  positions. 

Utah  School. — Mr.  William  S.  Marshall,  teacher  in  the  Iowa 
School  for  the  past  nine  years,  will  teach  in  the  Utah  School 
this  year.  Miss  Lucia  E.  Hanna,  late  of  the  Indiana  Institu- 
tion, takes  the  place  of  Miss  Katharine  King,  resigned.  Miss 
Clara  V.  Eddy,  a  student  of  Gallaudet  College  last  year,  is 
appointed  teaeher  of  art     Mr.  Frank  M.  Driggs  has  been 
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granted  a  yearns  leave  of  absence  to  take  the  normal  course 
at  Gkdlaudet  College. 

During  the  summer  an  "Annual ''  of  sixty  pages,  fully  illus- 
trated, was  issued  from  the  School  press. 

Virginia  Institution. — Miss  Frances  Burr  Way,  who  has 
been  teaching  in  the  Florida  School,  was  elected  last  June  to 
take  charge  of  an  articulation  class  which  will  be  re  estab- 
lished in  this  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session. 
Mr.  G.  D.  Euritt,  teacher  of  the  first  class,  was  promoted  to 
the  high  class  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
DeLong.  Mr.  H.  M.  Chamberlayne,  teacher  of  the  second- 
class,  was  promoted  to  the  first  class,  and  Mr.  S.  C.  Jones, 
who  has  been  connected  with  the  school  in  several  capacities 
for  a  number  of  years,  was  elected  teacher  of  the  second  class. 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institution.  —Miss  Maria  P.  Orr,  who 
had  been  connected  with  this  school  for  many  years,  has  re- 
signed to  accept  the  place  of  teacher  in  the  California  Insti- 
tution. Miss  Mabel  Libby,  of  Portland,  Maine,  who  spent 
last  year  in  the  Portland  School,  has  been  called  to  fill  the 
vacancy  thus  created. 

The  hospital  known  as  ''  The  William  and  Jane  Holmes  Me- 
morial Hospital  ^'  was  dedicated  a  few  weeks  before  the  close 
of  the  last  term  of  school.  This  was  built  from  the  proceeds  of 
a  legacy  from  Mr.  and  Miss  Holmes.  The  furniture  for  the 
building  was  made  by  the  boys  of  the  carpenter  shop  under 
the  direction  of  the  foreman,  and  much  of  the  carpenter  work 
of  the  house  was  also  done  by  them.  It  is  larger  than  is 
needed  at  present  and  will  answer  the  needs  of  the  Institution 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Wisconsin  School. — Miss  Laura  Sparks,  who  taught  last 
year  in  Mrs.  E.  B.  Phoenix's  absence,  does  not  return ;  Mrs. 
Phoenix  resumes  work  after  a  year's  absence  in  Europe.  Miss 
M.  D.  Fonner,  formerly  of  the  McCowen  Oral  School,  has 
been  permanently  engaged  in  the  Oral  Department  and  Mr. 
W.  F.  Gb'ay  is  transferred  to  an  oral  class.  This  gives  a  ma- 
jority of  the  teachers  oral  work,  and  apportions  about  half  of 
the  pupils  to  speaking  clashes.  The  manual-training  equip- 
ment is  now  made  complete  by  the  installation  of  eight  of  the 
latest  style  down-draft  Buffalo  forges. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Supervision  out  of  School — ^The  question  of  the  Bapenrision 
of  pupils  out  of  school  has  received  much  discussion  of  late  in 
the  conferences  and  periodicals  of  our  English  brethren. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Quarterly  JReview  for  July  is  devoted 
to  a  ''  symposium  "  on  this  subject  In  the  past  the  position 
of  teacher  in  an  English  school  for  the  deaf  has  generally 
meant  '^  a  frequent  daily,  or  an  occasionally  weekly,  burden  of 
fourteen  hours  of  continuous  duty  per  day,"  and  the  tasks  he 
has  had  to  perform  have  been  such  as  ^  only  properly  belong 
to  the  nurse,  the  caretaker,  and  the  domestic,"  including 
<'  anything  bom  superintending  children's  washing  to  attend- 
ing a  boiler  or  cleaning  a  swill-house."  It  is  not  strange  that 
under  such  a  system  ''  the  teacher  on  'duty'  days  welcomed 
school-time  as  an  opportunity  of  getting  a  much-needed 
'  rest,'  "  and  that  in  many  other  ways  the  educational  efficiency 
of  the  schools  has  been  seriously  impaired.  But  a  brighter 
day  for  the  English  teacher  seems  to  be  dawning.  Already 
in  the  Doncaster,  Preston,  and  Ulster  Institutions  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  supervisors  has  been  introduced  and  there 
seems  good  reason  to  hope  that  this  much-needed  reform  will 
soon  make  its  way  into  all  the  schools,  leaving  the  teachers 
free  to  devote  their  best  energies  to  the  work  of  the  school- 
room. 


Classes  in  Common  Schools, — The  Illinois  legislature  at  its 
last  session  passed  an  act  authorizing  school  districts 
throughout  the  State  '^  to  establish  and  maintain  classes  for 
the  deaf  in  the  public  schools,  and  authorizing  payment 
therefor  from  State  common-school  funds."  The  deaf  of  the 
State  opposed  the  act  on  the  ground  that  the  educational  ad- 
vantages offered  in  the  Institution  at  Jacksonville  are  greater 
than  could  be  afforded  in  the  proposed  classes  in  common 
schools.     The  text  of  the  act  is  as  follows  : 

SscTioN  I.  Be  it  etujcted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  IlUiiois,  repre- 
aented  in  the  General  Assembly :  That  upon  application  by  a  board  of 
education  or  directors  of  any  school  district  of  the  State  to  the  State 
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Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  he  shall  grant  permission  to  such 
board  of  education  or  directors  and  such  board  of  education  or  directors 
shall  thereupon  be  empowered  to  maintain  as  part  of  a  public  school, 
within  its  limits,  one  or  more  classes,  having  an  average  attendance  of 
not  less  than  three  pupils,  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  persons  over  the 
age  of  three  and  under  twenty-one  years,  residents  of  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

§  2.  Such  board  of  education  or  directors  which  shall  maintain  one  or 
more  classes  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  shall  report  to  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  annually,  and  as  often  as  said  State 
Superintendent  shall  direct,  such  facte  concerning  such  class  or  classes 
as  he  may  require. 

§  3.  The  county  superintendent  of  schools  in  eaclk  county  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  apportion  and  pay,  out  of  the  State  common 
school  fund  received  by  such  county,  to  the  treasurer  or  other  financial 
officer  of  such  board  of  education  or  directors  maintaining  such  class  or 
classes  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  for  each  deaf  pupil,  resident  of  such  county,  instructed  in  any 
such  class  for  at  least  nine  months  during  the  school  year,  and  a  share 
of  such  sum  proportionate  to  the  term  of  instruction  of  any  such  pupil 
as  shall  be  so  instructed  less  than  nine  months  during  such  year.  If  no 
such  class  shall  be  maintained  in  a  public  school  in  any  county,  but 
persons  residing  in  such  county  shall  attend  such  class  in  an  adjoining 
county  with  the  permission  of  the  county  superintendent  of  the  county 
not  maintaining  such  class,  then  said  superintendent  shall  pay  to  the 
financial  officer  of  the  board  of  education  or  directors  of  the  district 
maintaining  such  class  the  amount  above  specified  for  each  pupil  attend- 
ing such  class  in  such  other  county. 

§  4.  The  sams  provided  'in  the  next  preceding  section  shall  be  paid  by 
8uch  county  superintendent  of  schools  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  re- 
ceipt by  him  of  the  State  common  school  fund  in  each  year,  upon  satis- 
factory proof  being  made  to  him  by  the  president  and  the  secretary  or 
clerk  of  such  board  of  education  or  directors  maintaining  such  class,  of 
the  number  of  pupils  instructed  in  such  class  or  classes,  and  their  resi- 
dences, and  the  period  of  time  each  such  pupil  shall  have  been  so  in- 
structed in  such  class  or  classes  for  the  preceding  school  year. 

§  5.  All  teachers  in  such  classses  shall  be  appointed  by  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  upon  application  of  the  board  of 
education  or  directors  of  the  school  district  maintaining  such  class  or 
classes;  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  have  the 
power  to  remove  such  teachers  for  cause.  No  person  shall  be  appointed 
to  teach  any  such  class  who  shall  not  have  first  obtained  a  teacher's  cer- 
tificate, as  provided  by  law,  and  who  shall  not  have  received  specific  in- 
Htruction  in  the  teaching  of  the  deaf  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  one 
year. 
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President  GcUlaudet'a  Mission, — The  foreign  periodicals  for 
the  deaf  contain  full  and  enthusiastic  reports  of  President 
Ghdlaudet's  recent  visit  to  Europe,  described  in  his  letter  in 
the  present  number  of  the  AnncUsy  and  express  the  earnest 
hope  that  much  good  will  result  from  it.  The  Address  from 
the  Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Columbia  Institution*  also 
published  in  the  present  number  of  the  Annals,  has  been 
translated  into  Italian  by  an  assistant  of  the  American  Em- 
bassy at  Rome,  and  into  German  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Watzulik,  a 
deaf  man  of  Altenberg,  and  a  French  translation  is  announced 
for  publication  by  the  deaf  of  France. 


Death  of  Mr,  Magnctt, — Mr.  Joseph  Marius  Magnat,  a 
French  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  author  of  a  '^  Course  in  Artic- 
ulation,^' **  Reader,"  and  other  works  relating  to  their  educa- 
tion, died  in  New  York  May  24, 18D7,  of  Bright's  disease.  Mr. 
Magnat  was  trained  for  the  work  of  teaching  the  deaf  at  Ge- 
neva, Switzerland,  by  Mr.  J.  Hugentobler,  now  director  of  the 
Lyons  Institution.  He  was  director  of  the  school  founded  by 
the  Pereire  family  in  Paris  from  its  establishment  in  1875 
until  its  discontinuance  in  1886,  and  afterwards  conducted  a 
private  school  at  Bueil,  a  village  near  Paris.  This  school  was 
also  discontinued,  and  in  1896  Mr.  Magnat  came  to  America. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  meeting  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  held  at 
Mt.  Airy  last  year,  and  afterwards  was  engaged  in  New  York 
in  teaching  French  and  preparing  some  works  for  publication. 
On  the  22d  of  October  last  he  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  M. 
Coley,  an  American  lady,  who  survives  him,  and  who  hopes  in 
time  to  have  all  his  works  published. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Wanted,  by  a  young  lady  with  six  years'  experience  as  a 
teacher,  a  position  in  a  deaf-mute  school.  References  given. 
Address  M.  L.  C,  Box  391,  Barry,  Illinois. 
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THE  MODERN  MOLOCH. 

I. 

This  is  pre-eminently  an  age  of  experiment.  The  labora- 
tory has  become  all-powerful  and  its  votaries  look  to  it 
for  the  settlement  of  a  thousand  theories  and  ten  thou- 
sand disputes  over  nature's  myriad  secrets.  First  mere 
hypothesis,  then  experiment,  and  finally  demonstrated 
falsehood  or  truth — this  is  the  steady  round  of  modern 
science,  the  regular  and  beaten  track  of  the  searchers  after 
truth. 

A  scientist  watches  with  thoughtful,  questioning  gaze 
the  strange  action  of  a  geyser.  He  cannot  rest  till  nature 
has  yielded  him  her  secret.  Suddenly  there  breaks  upon 
his  mind  a  possible  solution  of  the  problem.  He  straight- 
way goes  to  his  laboratory,  constructs  an  artificial  geyser 
in  miniature  based  upon  his  hypothesis,  and  in  breathless 
suspense  starts  the  geyser-play.  It  succeeds,  and  there 
again  in  faithful  repetition  he  sees  the  giant  geyser's  mys- 
terious action.  But  the  mystery  has  vanished !  Thus,  on 
every  hand,  with  physical  apparatus  and  chemical  reagent, 
with  microscope  and  scalpel,  with  the  art  of  experimenta- 
tion developed  to  its  highest  efficiency,  the  man  of  science 
is  conquering  the  practical  problems  of  the  world.  He  is 
laying  out  for  us  the  paths  along  which  our  brief  span  of 
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life  may  be  expended  with  the  least  resistance  and  the 
greatest  return  to  the  greatest  number. 

Observe,  however,  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  experi- 
ments made  by  science  the  material  osed  is  without  con- 
sciousness, suffers  no  pain  or  loss,  and  emerges  from  its 
ordeal  in  the  laboratory  neither  better  nor  worse  than  at 
the  banning.  The  miniature  geyser  was  made  of  metal 
and  glass,  and  filled  with  heated  water.  Physical  and 
chemical  agents,  metals,  liquids,  all  these  things  enter  in 
and  come  out  of  all  experiments  unaffected  in  the  last 
analysis.  Even  biological  experiments  employ  materials 
drawn  from  the  plant  and  brute  worlds,  where  self-con- 
sciousness or  immortality  does  not  exist,  and  so  no  eternal 
consequences  to  conscious  beings  are  involved. 

But  this  modem  rage  for  the  construction  of  theories 
and  hypotheses,  which  must  be  proved  or  disproved  by 
elaborate  experimentation,  has  invaded  realms  where  the 
sole  available  material  consists,  not  of  the  inanimate  or 
non-selfconscious,  but  of  the  precious,  helpless  bodies  and 
minds  of  children,  whose  childhood  is  their  one  solemn 
opportunity  to  prepare  for  life  and  eternity,  and  who  will 
awake  some  day  in  manhood  or  womanhood  to  bless  or 
curse  the  hands  that  moulded  them. 

The  little  ones,  the  children,  they  come  to  us  from  the 
hand  of  God,  and  with  us  stay  year  by  year,  depending, 
confiding,  submissive,  because  they  believe  us  when  we 
say  that  we  are  wiser  than  they  and  our  ways  are  better 
than  theirs,  or  else  because  with  the  resistless  machinery 
of  a  system  we  drive  them  onward  in  herds  to  suit  our 
own  plans.  What  though  deepest  instincts  may  rebel,  and 
violated  nature,  rebounding  upon  the  child,  may  distort 
or  stunt  its  growth  from  what  it  might  have  been  ?  So 
far  away  and  misty  are  the  experiences  of  our  own  child- 
hood, so  near  and  absorbing  are  our  own  plans,  theories, 
and  ambitious,  that  we  sometimes  gather  the  children  in 
to  train  for  after-life,  and  straightway  fall  to  using  them 
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for  our  own  experiments,  for  the  vindication  of  theories, 
and  the  advancement  of  self-interests,  forgetting  that  chil- 
dren are  not  as  metal  or  liquid  in  our  hands,  and  that  our 
schools  are  not  mere  laboratories. 

True  enough,  this  is  putting  it  strongly.  Yet  in  pon- 
dering over  the  accumulated  literature  of  education,  and 
especially  over  that  of  deaf-mute  education  from  the  days 
of  Heinicke  and  De  T^p^e  till  now,  I  have  often  laid  by 
book  and  pamphlet  with  an  irresistible  feeling  that  the 
deaf  have  too  often  suffered  a  double  misfortune ;  that  in 
addition  to  the  loss  of  hearing  they  have  too  often  been 
simply  the  material  for  desperate  efforts  to  vindicate  rival 
theories,  rather  than  the  object  of  a  pure,  sincere,  and 
single-eyed  desire  to  elevate  them  to  the  highest  possible 
plane  in  life.  The  annals  of  all  education,  in  fact,  have 
something  too  much  of  this  debasing  alloy  amid  much 
pure  gold. 

It  is  worth  while  for  us  to  consider  how  we  all  stand  in 
reality  with  regard  to  this  solemn  and  significant  matter. 
Mere  professionalism  is  insidious  and  dangerous.  It  in- 
vades, for  instance,  the  legal  profession  and  presently  leads 
many  of  its  members  to  recede  unconsciously  from  the 
broad  human  standard  of  right  and  justice  into  a  certain 
narrow  artificial  standard,  that  permits  acts  and  methods 
repulsive  to  honorable  manhood.  It  is  so  in  money- 
making  circles  everywhere.  It  creeps  into  the  very  folds 
of  religion,  and  beguiles  the  ministers  of  God  on  earth  to 
think  more  of  upholding  ecclesiastical  formula  and  sec- 
tarian dogmas  than  of  urging  upon  sinning  men  the  life 
and  teaching  of  the  Son  of  Man.  Its  subtle  poison 
long  ago  entered  the  arteries  of  our  own  profession,  lead- 
ing us  frequently  to  be  more  passionately  and  energetically 
engaged  in  the  promotion  of  a  dogma  of  method  than  in 
earnestly  watching  the  actual  life  of  the  children  them- 
selves, to  learn  of  them  the  true  method  or  methods,  and 
to  see  that  they  are  happy,  that  they  grow  in  nature's  wise 
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way,  and  that  in  after-life  they  really  possess  all  that  we 
so  busily  proclaim  them  to  have  after  finishing  our  par- 
ticular courses  of  instruction. 

Laboratory  experiments  have  their  just  place,  and  even 
in  child-training  experiments  have  a  place,  but  let  us 
watch  with  open  eyes  how  far  we  go  in  this  delicate  process. 
It  must  never  be  forgotten  for  an  hour  that  true  science 
searches  for  facts  and  tries  experiments  not  merely  to  per- 
petuate against  all  comers  some  prearranged  theory,  but 
purely  to  reveal  truth.  The  loyal  scientist  relinquishes 
his  hypothesis,  the  child  of  his  own  brain,  with  all  cheer- 
fulness when  advancing  knowledge  condemns  it.  The 
world  was  centuries  in  learning  this  hardest  of  all  lessons, 
and  it  still  remains  unlearned  in  many  places — perhaps 
even  in  our  own  profession. 

At  any  rate,  we  can  but  hold  ever  before  our  minds 
those  elemental  facts,  the  vivid  and  continuous  realization 
of  which  can  alone  save  us  from  lapsing  too  much  into 
narrow  professionalism  of  the  kind  fatal  to  all  true  and 
broad  progress.  We  must  remember  that  our  children 
are  gathered  in  from  an  encircling  world  of  human  nature, 
whose  delicate  and  profound  laws  govern  all  alike,  whether 
deaf  or  hearing,  that  they  have  the  same  deep  child-need 
for  the  fulness  of  play  and  frolic  as  other  children,  and 
hence  for  some  means  of  easy  spontaneous  intercommu- 
nication during  a  large  portion  of  each  day,  and  that 
finally  they  must  return  soon  to  that  outer  world  to  live 
in  happy  contentment  or  bitter  disappointment,  accord- 
ing as  we  have  dealt  with  them.  Do  we  sufficiently  study 
that  after-life  of  our  pupils  ?  Do  we  keep  in  touch  with 
those  conditions  of  life  into  which  we  launch  the  children, 
and  do  we  really  know  by  something  better  than  conject- 
ure just  how  they  fare,  whether  better  or  worse,  as  the 
result  of  this  or  that  experiment  of  ours  ?  If  we  do  not, 
it  is  time  for  us  to  get  about  remedying  so  glaring  a  de- 
fect in  what  might  then  be  called  ''  the  science  '*  of  our 
work. 
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Many  crimes  have  been  committed  in  the  name  of  lib- 
erty, of  justice,  and  even  of  religion — are  we  perfectly 
sure  that  none  are  being  committed  to-day  in  the  name  of 
education  ?  It  is  an  infirmity  of  men,  written  far  and 
wide  on  the  pages  of  history,  to  be  eaten  up  with  zeal  in  a 
cause  at  first  righteous  and  beneficent,  it  may  be,  but  in  the 
end  carried  too  far  and  made  a  fetish  to  which  many  victims 
are  sacrificed.  The  world  is  better  now  than  in  the  years 
of  the  Inquisition  or  the  Beign  of  Terror,  yet  the  roots 
of  human  nature  remain  essentially  unchanged,  and  we  of 
the  present  age  need  to  watch  oui-selves  sharply,  if  we 
would  not  repeat  history  under  new  forms. 

Among  the  causes  that  now  excite  the  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm of  this  generation  is  that  of  education.  Cer- 
tainly no  grander  or  more  beneficent  movement  than  this 
could  occupy  and  exercise  the  minds  of  men,  unless  it 
were  possibly  the  promotion  of  Christianity  directly  con- 
sidered, and  yet  even  in  the  name  of  Him  who  would  not 
crush  a  bruised  reed  men  have  martyred  their  brethren 
by  the  thousand.  It  is  not  impossible,  then,  that  even 
now,  in  this  era  of  splendid  achievement  all  along  the 
line,  there  may  be  a  martyrdom  of  thousands  in  the  name 
of  education,  and  future  history  be  called  upon  to  record 
the  strange  repetition  of  human  folly — the  latest  casting  of 
helpless  children  into  the  arms  of  a  new  Moloch.  Do  you 
question  the  possibility  of  this  ?     Let  us  see. 

Within  the  past  year,  I  have  talked  with  a  good  many 
representative  teachers  and  officers  connected  with  the 
national  school  system  of  Great  Britain,  and,  among  other 
things,  we  discussed  quite  freely  the  "  results  fees  system." 
Under  this  the  national  school  teachers  receive  a  special 
fee  for  every  pupil  that  passes  certain  annual  examina- 
tions conducted  by  government  inspectors,  the  fees  being 
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in  addition  to  a  regular  fixed  salary.  How  does  this  sys- 
tem, apparently  just  enough,  really  work  out  in  practice  ? 

I  was  told  by  all  that  it  simply  tended  to  ruin  the 
children.  It  stimulates  the  teachers  to  push  their  pupils 
to  the  utmost,  bringing  to  bear  upon  them  every  possible 
form  of  pressure,  either  in  the  form  of  severe  punish- 
ments for  the  least  delinquencies  or  of  strong  incitements 
to  hard  study  in  the  way  of  attractive  rewards  for  excel- 
lence. Besult :  overstrain  of  immature  children,  physi- 
cal breakdown  in  the  delicate  or  the  too-willing,  violent 
rebellion  or  systematic  deception  in  the  sturdy  and  strong, 
weariness  and  hatred  of  school-life,  the  whole  being  capped 
by  a  strong  tendency  to  be  fully  satisfied  with  mere  arti- 
ficial "  cramming "  along  specific  lines  laid  down  by 
inspectors.  The  children  are  made  old  before  their  time 
by  continuous  forcing  into  unnatural  channels  of  life  and 
activity,  such  as  mother  Nature  never  intended  childhood 
to  endure. 

Here,  then,  is  a  plain  case  in  the  realm  of  education 
where  "  the  zeal  of  thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up."  We 
see  how  the  complete  ruin  of  children  may  be  brought 
about  by  a  system  inaugurated  and  promoted  with  the 
best  intentions  and  for  the  good  of  children — not  their 
sacrifice.  So  strong  has  been  the  growing  condemnation 
of  this  system,  however,  that  it  has  been  dropped  already 
in  England,  and  doubtless  will  eventually  be  relinquished 
also  in  Ireland. 

Again,  we  frequently  hear  emphatic  complaints  re- 
garding tlie  overpressure  brought  to  bear  upon  young  boys 
and  girls  in  our  high  schools  and  colleges,  in  the  desperate 
attempt  to  stuff  them  with  classics,  literature,  mathematics, 
languages,  and  a  dozen  branches  of  natural  science — all 
within  the  shortest  possible  period.  The  rivalry  among 
educational  institutions  in  the  competition  for  patronage 
leads  them  periodically  to  advertise  longer  and  more 
ambitious   curricula,  and   then   to  put  extra  pressure  on 
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their  students  to  master  them  all.  Not  only  so,  but 
internally  the  work  of  many  such  institutions  is  abnormally 
stimulated  by  the  rivalry  of  energetic  and  ambitious 
professors,  each  anxious  to  keep  his  own  specialty  well  to 
the  front,  and  thus  led  into  placing  too  many  and  great 
exactions  upon  his  students.  The  latter  are  forced  to 
over-study  and  ultimately  to  utter  breakdown  and  the 
defeat  of  all  practical  aims  in  life.  Very  recently  I  saw 
a  long  and  bitter  complaint  of  this  evil  in  the  New  York 
Nation.  Especially  do  we  hear  of  young  girls  being 
wrecked  for  life  in  this  way. 

Now,  all  these  things  arc  clear  evidences  of  an  excessive 
zeal  in  the  name  of  education,  and  show  us  that  not  yet 
is  martyrdom  extinct  among  men.  But  let  us  turn  now 
to  another  and  peculiarly  isolated  department  of  educa- 
tion, from  whence  we  begin  now  to  hear  a  cry  as  of  men 
who  find  themselves  the  victims  of  a  kindly  meant  but 
none  the  less  mistaken  course  of  treatment  under  the 
name  of  education. 

Among  the  many  achievements  of  modern  times,  not 
the  least  noble  and  beneficent  one  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  complete  education  for  the  deaf,  and  yet  further, 
within  that  sphere,  the  bestowal  of  speech  upon  thou- 
sands of  the  dumb,  which  is  a  glorious  victory  for  love 
and  patience.  A  nobler,  better,  more  purely  Christ-like 
cause  than  this  never  fired  the  heart  of  man  with  zealous 
enthusiasm.  Again  and  again,  as  if  to  ensure  the  atten- 
tion of  a  negligent  world,  the  Galilean  teacher  explicitly 
directed  his  own  healing  powers  to  members  of  this 
ignored  class,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  his  great  implied 
command  has  been  faithfully  executed.  Thousands  of 
them  that  walked  in  endless  silence  may  lift  their  hands 
to-day,  and  not  their  hands  only  but  voices  also,  in  thank- 
ful praise  to  their  Redeemer,  who  cared  not  alone  for  the 
future  life,  but  for  the  liappiness  of  this  earthly  life  as 
well. 
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But  stay  a  moment !  Would  we  have  the  purity  and 
fair  name  of  our  good  cause  stained  by  any  martyrdom 
to  an  excessive  zeal,  as  the  greater  enveloping  cause  of 
Christianity  itself  has  been  blotted  by  sacrifices  on  stake 
and  rack  ?  Let  us  not  throw  off  any  thought  of  this  with 
an  exclamation,  '*  Impossible ! "  The  thing  is  possible, 
and  according  to  the  inexorable  lessons  of  history  it  may 
even  be  probable. 

Without  a  question,  it  is  a  thing  infinitely  to  be  desired 
that  all  the  dumb  should  speak,  and  that  the  deaf  in  their 
conversation  with  men  should  put  away  all  thoughts  of 
their  deafness.  If,  like  our  Saviour,  we  could  quietly 
"  o'erleap  the  bounds  of  nature  "  and  restore  to  the  deaf 
that  which  is  lost,  how  gladly  would  we  perform  the 
miracle  !     But  to  mortal  flesh  this  is  not  vouchsafed. 

Under  our  human  limitations  the  precious  boon  of 
speech  for  those  who  hear  no  human  voice  must  be 
bought  with  a  price.  Minimize  it,  ignore  it,  close  our 
eyes  to  it  as  we  may,  it  is  bought  with  a  price — not 
counted  merely  in  gold  and  silver  (would  that  it  might 
be !)  but  in  hours  and  days  of  precious  childhood  devoted 
to  strenuous  patient  mastery  of  infinite  details,  never 
dreamed  of  by  the  hearing  child,  which  absorb  energies 
that  might  be,  ought  to  be,  applied  in  certain  other 
directions  of  unspeakable  importance  to  mind  and  soul ; 
in  forbidden  freedoms,  natural  to  childhood,  but  sacrificed 
for  ultimate  ends;  in  lost  advantages,  which  are  enjoyed 
by  those  who  are  early  given  a  freely  flowing  language 
for  the  exercise  of  heart  and  mind  in  the  hours  of  play, 
and  under  the  spell  of  platform  eloquence.  It  is  a  thing 
every  deaf  child  must  reckon  with.  For  the  privilege  of 
speech  and  lip-reading,  except  in  the  case  of  a  rela- 
tively small  percentage,  he  must  pay  heavily,  and  as  it 
were  with  his  very  heart's  blood. 

But  what  if  the  price  be  paid,  the  heart-life  and  the 
mind-life  delivered  entire  into  the  hands  of  the  pure  oral 
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instructor,  cheerfully,  hopefully,  trustfully — abiding  in 
the  promises  made  of  a  future  complete  restoration  of 
speech,  that  shall  be  almost,  yea,  and  perhaps  fully  (so  it 
is  intimated)  the  equal  of  that  in  the  broad  world  beyond, 
with  nothing  lost  in  the  growth  of  mind  and  heart,  accord- 
ing to  the  guarantee — what  if  all  this  be  done,  and  the 
critical,  irrevocable  years  of  childhood  vanish,  the  course 
is  finished,  the  school-doors  close  behind,  and  then  amid 
friend  and  stranger,  work  and  pleasure,  all  the  hurried, 
exacting,  inconsiderate  world,  which  has  no  special  theories 
to  promote,  the  great  promised  boon  begins  to  shrivel,  to 
fail  somewhat  here  and  to  vex  the  mind  there,  and,  at 
last,  even  to  fall,  as  often  happens,  into  disuse,  like  some 
costly  but  rusted  machine,  of  which  much  was  once  ex- 
pected, but  now  is  more  and  more  left  to  itself  in  some 
odd  corner? 

Is  this  a  mere  bit  of  imaginative  supposition  ?  As  you 
read  it,  friend  of  the  deaf,  do  you  recognize  no  type,  of 
which  instances  in  greater  or  less  number  are  well  known 
to  you  ?  There  is  wide  variation  in  degree  of  similarity 
to  this  type,  but  still  you  cannot  have  known  many  of  the 
deaf  without  knowing  some  that  are  cases  in  point.  Are 
these  not  martyrs  of  modern  education  in  one  of  its 
phases,  the  companions  in  sacrifice  of  the  child  undone 
under  that  "  results  fees  system "  and  of  the  boy  or 
girl  wrecked  by  overpressure  in  collegiate  work  ?  It  may 
be  unpleasant  to  confess  it,  but  even  our  own  profession 
is  liable  to  error,  like  other  professions,  and  I  believe  we 
are  sacrificing  our  victims  on  the  altar  of  an  enthusiasm 
pushed  too  far. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  but  one  way  by  which  we  may  de- 
velop a  corrective  influence  to  restrain  and  guide  us 
clear  of  such  pitfalls.  We  must  rise  up  and  go  out  from 
our  offices,  our  class-rooms,  our  conferences,  where  most 
impressive  theories  may  be  forever  ventilated  without 
successful  contradiction,  away  from  the  absorbing  fumes 
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of  professional  anxieties  and  duties,  out  into  the  wide, 
wide  world  where  our  pupils  have  gone  to  meet  their  fate, 
and  there  see  them  on  the  farm  and  in  the  city,  in  the 
factory,  the  shop,  the  home,  living  as  citizens,  as  parents, 
it  may  be,  rejoicing  in  days  of  good  fortune  or  mourning 
in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  here  we  shall  learn  at  last  to 
know  whom  we  have  really  saved  and  whom  we  have  sac- 
rificed. We  must  go  and  talk  with  the  men  and  women 
who  were  once  children  in  our  school,  and  they  can  tell 
us,  as  none  other  can,  how  our  theoretic  methods  have 
turned  out  amid  the  stern  realities  of  life's  long  battle. 

If  we  do  this,  we  shall  find  already  hundreds  in  Europe 
and  America  who  have  paid  their  price,  and  have  duly 
received  such  power  of  communication  with  society  by 
speech  and  lip-reading  as  could  be  given.  How  goes  the 
day  Avith  them  ?  Do  not  select  "  the  chosen  few,"  who 
have  reached  exceptional  success,  and  herald  these  abroad 
as  representatives  of  their  class.  This  may  throw  dust  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  but  it  cannot  deceive  the  trained 
expert  in  our  work.  Besides,  this  is  a  barefaced  false- 
hood in  logic,  an  insincerity  that  science  brands  as 
criminal.  The  few  gifted  ones  are  precisely  those  who 
need  concern  us  least.  It  is  the  mass  of  them,  the 
humble  mediocre  ones,  undistinguished  by  exceptional 
attainments  and  therefore  quickly  hurried  back  into  con- 
venient obscurity,  to  whom  we  must  go  for  the  real, 
honest,  and  courageous  test  of  our  work. 

And  how  is  it  at  the  present  time  ?  From  the  Baltic 
to  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  Danube  and  the  Bhine  to 
the  Mississippi,  a  wide-spread  murmur  of  disappointment, 
dissatisfaction,  and  protest  is  beginning  to  be  heard.  For 
a  generation  past,  almost  superhuman  efforts  liave  been 
made  from  Germany  to  Wisconsin  to  perfect  the  pure  oral 
method,  yet  its  actual  results  under  the  tests  of  life  are 
proving  a  profound  disappointment.  The  very  bene- 
ficiaries of  that  method  are  declaring  that  it  is  insufficient. 
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On  every  side  they  are  falling  back  with  a  sense  of  relief 
upon  the  sign-language  and  manual  spelling,  because  these 
quickly  satisfy  an  ineradicable  need  of  head  and  heart — 
a  longing  for  something  forever  missed  in  artificial  speech 
and  lip-reading.  Among  many  gathering  evidences,  listen 
to  the  testimony  of  one  who  has  recently  taken  the  pains 
to  visit  the  countries  of  Europe  thoroughly,  and  observe 
the  universal  reception  accorded  to  him  by  the  adult  deaf 
of  all  nations,  simply  because  they  know  he  represents 
not  the  narrow  method  that  excludes  all  but  speech  and 
lip-reading,  but  the  broader  system  that  includes  all  that 
may  render  more  full  and  happy  the  life  of  silence.  I 
myself  saw  his  reception  by  the  deaf  of  Great  Britain, 
and  nothing  could  exceed  the  warmth  of  his  welcome. 
The  earnest  sincerity  of  his  testimony  compels  the  respect 
even  of  the  most  emphatic  opponents,  and  seems  all  but 
conclusive  to  the  open-minded. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  would  blind  their  eyes  to  all 
these  things,  and  with  a  zealous  enthusiasm,  more  credit- 
able to  the  heart  than  to  the  head,  push  forward  their  favor- 
ite method  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else.  With  a  desperate 
determination  to  prove  that  it  is  possible^  at  least,  whether 
sensible  and  practical  or  not,  to  teach  speech  and  lip- 
reading  to  the  deaf  of  all  descriptions,  they  place  speech 
and  lip-reading  upon  a  lofty  pinnacle  of  idolatry,  so  high 
that  no  sacrifice  can  be  too  great  to  achieve  it. 

Have  we  not  here  a  repetition  of  that  form  of  excessive 
zeal,  even  in  a  good  cause,  which  overleaps  itself,  and 
rushes  perilously  near  to  that  peculiar  state  of  mind 
which  is  willing  to  sacrifice  all  things,  not  excepting  hu- 
manity itself,  in  order  to  promote  its  own  creed  among 
men  ? 

Let  every  earnest  open-minded  student  of  the  things 
that  concern  our  beloved  work  cast  his  eye  over  the  field 
to-day,  and,  remembering  the  stern  lessons  of  history  re- 
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garding  the  possible  errors  of  well-meaning  men  when 
captivated  by  a  creed,  a  theory,  or  a  "  cause,"  ask  himself 
in  all  sincerity  these  questions  :  Are  we  making  or  shall 
we  make  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  education  ?  Are  we 
unconsciously  making  of  our  schools  mere  laboratories 
for  the  determined  vindication  of  prearranged  hypotheses, 
ignoring  whatever  may  happen  in  the  distant  after-life  of 
the  children,  once  they  have  departed  from  our  doors 
forever  ? 

These  are  unpleasant  questions  to  face,  yet  we  shall 
face  them  squarely,  if  our  intentions  are  honest.  Gazing 
upon  the  strange  sad  lesson  of  history,  again  and  again 
repeated,  surely  we  shall  not  go  blindly  forward,  and  pres- 
ently add  to  the  dark  record  another  example  for  future 
generations  to  study  as  a  curious  illustration  of  persistent 
human  fatuity. 

J.  A.  TILLINGHAST, 
Head  Master  of  the  Ulster  Tnstttutian^  Belfast^  Ireland. 


A  SPELLING  TEST.— I. 

Under  the  direction  of  Doctor  Lightner  Witmer,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  a  number  of  mental  tests  of  school 
children  have  been  made  by  officials  of  public  schools  in 
Philadelphia  and  elsewhere.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  these  tests  was  so  simple  that  teachers  were  at  first  in- 
clined to  reject  it  as  worthless.  The  pupils  were  given 
pencil  and  paper  and  told  to  write  all  the  words  they 
could  think  of  in  fifteen  minutes.  The  words  were  written 
one  after  another  in  vertical  columns.  It  was  desired  that 
pupils  should  write  words  just  as  they  came  into  mind  ; 
that  no  selection  should  be  made.  The  easiest  way  to  at- 
tain this  eud  was  to  urge  that  the  pupils  should  write  as 
fast  as  possible,  so  as  to  give  little  opportunity  for  reject- 
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ing  certain  words  that  appeared  upon  the  mental  horizon 
and  substituting  others,  as  there  is  a  strong  inclination 
to  do. 

When  written  under  such  conditions  it  was  thought 
that  word  lists  might  throw  some  light  upon  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas.  There  must  be  some  reason  why  one  word 
suggests  another ;  and  an  examination  of  a  great  many 
such  lists  might  result  in  increased  information  concern- 
ing the  association  tracts  of  the  mind.  What  will  be  ac- 
complished along  this  line  remains  to  be  seen ;  but,  like 
many  other  mental  tests,  if  the  desired  results  are  not  at- 
tained, much  else  has  been  learned. 

It  occurred  to  Doctor  Witmer  that  these  word  lists 
might  be  used  as  a  spelling  test,  supplementary  to  those 
made  by  officials  of  the  public  schools ;  but,  owing  to  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  obtained,  he  thought 
the  percentage  of  misspelled  and  illegible  words  would  be 
very  high.  Some,  on  the  other  hand,  might  object  to  this 
test  on  the  ground  that  the  pupil,  wishing  to  write  as  many 
words  as  possible,  would  select  the  shortest  and  easiest  to 
spell.  An  examination  of  the  papers,  however,  would  con- 
vince any  one  that  such  was  not  the  case.  Most  of  the 
pupils  who  did  start  with  this  plan  in  view  soon  rejected 
it  as  slow,  because  they  found  that  they  wrote  fewer  words 
than  if  they  wrote  down  words  as  they  came  to  the  mind, 
regardless  of  length  or  difficulty  of  spelling.  These  word 
lists  are  fair  selections  from  the  pupil's  vocabulary,  and 
represent  the  dominant  idea-groups  in  his  mind.  I  think 
these  lists  of  words  are  the  fairest  test  of  spelling  that  I 
have  seen,  because  the  words  are  drawn  from  the  pupil's 
own  vocabulary,  not  from  a  list  of  words  which  he  seldom 
or  never  uses.  He  is  a  good  speller  who  spells  correctly 
the  words  which  he  himself  uses.  He  should  not  be  tested 
in  my  vocabulary. 

I  think  it  would  be  of  interest  to  teachers  of  the  deaf  to 
study  the  results  of  spelling  inquiries  of  this  kind,  and  to 
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compare  tlie  spelling  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  with 
the  spelling  of  the  deaf ;  so  I  shall  present  three  tables  of 
results :  the  first  of  the  Northwest  School,  compiled  by 
Principal  Oliver  P.  CorDman  ;  the  second  of  the  Pox  Chase 
Consolidated  School,  by  Principal  Oscar  Gerson ;  and  the 
third  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institation  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dnmb,  compiled  by  me. 
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It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  Table  I  that  in  the  North- 
west School,  34  boys  of  the  twelfth  grade  wrote  8,179 
words,  ou  the  average  241  per  pupil,  of  which  98.1  per 
cent,  were  spelled  correctly ;  36  girls  of  the  same  grade 
wrote  7,032  words,  on  the  average  195  per  pupil,  99.2  per 
cent,  of  which  were  correctly  spelled  ;  1 4  boys  in  the  eighth 
grade  wrote  1,755  words,  125  per  pupil  on  the  average, 
with  94.5  per  cent,  correct;  while  18  girls  of  the  same 
grade  wrote  2,377  words,  ou  the  average  132,  of  which 
96.9  in  every  hundred  were  correctly  spelled  ;  24  boys  of 
the  sixth  grade  wrote  2,676  words,  an  itvcrage  of  111  for 
each  boy,  of  whicli  92.6  in  every  hundred  wore  Hpelled 
correctly ;  and  19  girls  wrote  2,044  words,  107  per  pupil 
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on  the  average,  with  94.7  per  cent,  correct.  Thus  in  every 
grade  the  girls  spell  better  than  the  boys.  It  will  be  seen 
that  both  boys  and  girls  increase  in  the  number  of  words 
written,  and  there  is  an  improvement  in  the  spelling  as  we 
go  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades.  The  girls  are  also 
much  more  careful.  Of  260  illegible  words,  the  girls  wrote 
only  25. 

Table  II. 
Fox  Chcue  Consolidated  School. 
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The  results  from  the  Fox  Chase  School — see  Table  II — 
corroborate  these  results  to  a  surprising  extent.  In  this 
school  6  pupils,  4  boys  and  2  girls,  in  the  twelfth  grade 
wrote  1,422  words,  on  the  average  237  per  pupil,  with 
98.4  per  cent,  correct ;  11  pupils  in  the  eighth  grade  wrote 
1,662  words,  an  average  of  151  each,  with  97.7  per  cent, 
correctly  spelled  ;  and  10  pupils  of  the  sixth  grade  wrote 
1,068  words,  107  words  per  pupil  on  the  average,  with 
95.3  in  each  hundred  correct.  Again,  we  see  the  steady 
increase  from  grade  to  grade  in  the  number  of  words  writ- 
ten and  in  the  ability  to  spell  correctly. 
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From  these  tables  we  find  that  in  the  two  sahooU  604 
pupils  wrote  a  total  of  92,784  words,  on  the  average  153 
for  each  pnpil,  of  which  96.7  per  oeut.  were  spelled  cor- 
rectlj.  Of  this  large  aumber  of  words  written  so  harriedly 
only  285,  or  .3  per  cent.,  were  illegible.  The  excellence 
of  this  work  was  a  sarprise  to  Doctor  Witmer  and  to  all 
working  with  him. 
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Table  III  gives  results  in  the  case  of  148  pnpits  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  These 
pupils  wrote  22,360  words,  151  words  per  pupil  on  the 
average,  of  which  97.3  per  cent,  were  correctly  spelled, 
and  the  percentage  of  illegible  words  was  .3.  Compared 
with  the  hearing,  this  tabic  gives  the  deaf  the  place  of 
advantage.     The  average  number  of  words  written  by  the 
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hearing  child  was  153  ;  that  of  the  deaf  child  151.  But, 
while  the  hearing  child  wrote  a  few  more  words,  he  made 
a  much  higher  percentage  of  mistakes,  4.3  per  cent.,  while 
the  average  deaf  child's  percentage  was  only  2.7. 

Except  in  isolated  cases,  the  method  of  instruction,  oral 
or  manual,  seems  to  have  no  permanent  effect  upon  spell- 
ing. The  pupils  of  the  Manual  Department,  42  in  number, 
spelled  correctly  97.8  words  of  each  hundred,  while  51 
pupils  of  the  Advanced  Oral  Department  made  a  per- 
centage of  97.5.  The  manual  pupils  wrote  183  words  on 
the  average  ;  the  oral,  only  161.  At  first  I  attributed  this 
advantage  in  favor  of  the  manual  pupils  to  the  method 
by  which  they  had  been  instructed,  a  method  requiring 
more  writing  than  is  usually  demanded  of  oral  pupils ; 
but,  upon  closer  investigation,  I  found  that  as  a  rule  the 
manual  pupils  were  older  and  more  mature  than  the  pupils 
of  the  Advanced  Oral  Department. 

Among  the  hearing  pupils,  the  girls  made  the  better 
record  in  neatness,  in  accuracy,  and  in  legibility ;  but 
among  the  deaf  we  find  the  boys  surpass  the  girls  in  every 
respect — in  number  of  words,  in  legibility,  and  in  correct- 
ness. 

I  think  we  may  regard  the  mistakes  of  these  148  pupils 
as  typical  errors  of  the  deaf.  In  a  future  article  for  the 
Annals  \  hope  to  point  out  some  of  the  most  common 
errors  into  which  the  deaf  fall.  By  knowing  beforehand 
about  what  words  our  pupils  are  likely  to  misspell,  I  think 
we  can  be  better  prepared  to  correct  the  mistakes  when 
they  appear ;  and  in  some  instances  we  may  be  able  to 
prevent  their  occurrence. 

HABEIS  TAYLOE, 
Instructor  in  the  Penntyltania  Institution  far  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  Mt.  Airy^  Philadelphia^  Pa. 


HOW    TO    TEACH    AND    USE    THE    MANUAL 

ALPHABET. 

It  has  fallen  in  my  way  daring  the  summer  vacation 
and  at  other  times  to  make  many  hearing  persons,  at  their 
own  request,  acquainted  with  the  manual  alphabet.  The 
practices  and  principles  that  have  guided  me  may  be  of 
use  to  others. 

L  The  elbow  should  not  be  stuck  out  from  the  side, 
nor  the  fore-arm  held  alow  nor  aloft,  nor  either  placed  in 
any  obtrusive  position.  The  elbow  should  be  held  rather 
near,  but  yet  separated  from  the  side.  The  fore-arm 
should  make  with  the  upper  arm  nearly  a  right  angle. 
The  whole  position  should  be  nearly  that  of  writing  or  of 
holding  the  reins  in  riding  or  driving. 

II.  The  hand  should  not  be  flourished  about,  but  kept 
pretty  steadily  within  a  circle  of  eight  or  ten  inches.  An 
exception  to  this  is  when  one  wishes  to  emphasize  a  word 
liy  moving  the  hand  in  a  decided  manner  perpendicularly 
up  and  down  a  few  inches  as  it  forms  each  letter.  Although 
the  hand  should  be  held  on  the  whole  steadily,  it  should 
not  be  held  stiffly,  but  move  flexibly  upon  the  wrist.  The 
palm  should  face  the  person  addressed. 

III.  Having  settled  these  matters,  I  teach  the  letter  a, 
upon  both  hands,  pointing  out  its  close  resemblance, 
when  made  by  the  left  hand,  to  the  printed  character,  and 
persisting  until  the  learner  makes  the  letter  as  perfectly 
us  possible.  I  then  teach  b,  noting  the  resemblance  as 
before.  Having  taught  i,  I  do  not  go  on  to  c\  but  ask  the 
learner  to  begin  and  repeat  (f,  b.  When  he  does  this 
without  hesitation  and  with  clearness,  I  teach  c,  then  ask- 
ing him  to  repeat  a,  b,  c.  Proceeding  in  this  way  with 
each  additional  letter,  the  learner  will  by  the  time  he  gets 
to  **  and  "  have  made  so  many  repetitions  that  he  will  have 
all  the  forms  at  command.     Taught  in  this  manner,  I  have 

870 
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known  two  of  my  "  pupils  "  to  be  spelling  with  perfect 
clearness  and  considerable  speed  within  thirty  minutes  ; 
these  two,  however,  were  persons  of  highly  disciplined 
minds,  one  being  an  officer  in  the  Navy  and  the  other  an 
instructor  in  Wellesley  College. 

lY.  In  finger-spelling,  the  great  desideratum  is  clearness. 
To  attain  it  it  is  worth  while  to  give  any  amount  of  time 
at  first  to  the  correct  position  of  the  arm  and  formation  of 
the  letters.  The  greatest  hindrance  is  that  learners  are 
prone  to  wish  to  '*  know  it  all  "  and  do  it  all  at  once.  A 
great  help  to  clearness  is  to  make  a  slight  pause  between 
each  word. 

My  experience  is  (1)  that  hearing  persons,  once  able 
to  use  the  manual  alphabet,  will  always  prefer  it  to  writ- 
ing when  meeting  a  deaf  person  ;  (2)  they  will  prefer  it  to 
speech  when  celerity  or  certainty  is  demanded,  and  when 
the  particular  matter  to  be  communicated  is  lengthy  or 
involved  ;  (3)  those  who  prefer  to  use  speech  will  use  the 
alphabet  to  give  the  key-words  which  the  lip-reader  fails 
to  catch ;  and  (4)  the  exceptions  to  each  of  the  last  two 
classes  will  be  of  persons  who  ¥dsh,  for  any  reason,  to  drill 
their  deaf  interlocutor  in  lip-reading  rather  than  to  enjoy 
a  free  and  clear  interchange  of  ideas  with  him. 

AMOS  G.  DBAPER, 
Professor  in  GaUaudet  OoUege,  Washington^  D,  C. 
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III.  Geography. 

Our  work  in  Geography  this  year,  though  very  little  of 
it  is  found  in  text-books,  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
as  it  will  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  maps  and  plans,  and  serve  as  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  language  exercise. 

Last  year  we  took  several  walks,  of  which  we  kept  a 
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16  room  immediately  back  of  the  parlor,  in  small  honses, 
^  Qsnally  the  sitting-room,  and  is  geif^rally  about  the 
^ttie  size.     Ton  may  have  to  insist  that  the  walls  of  this 

^^^bom  be  parallel  with  those  of  the  parlor,  and  that  there 
^^H  no  need  for  two  walls  between  the  two  rooms.     Suggest 

^^tiie  convenience  of  a  door  between  the  two  rooms,  and 

:aittake  it  by  taking  out  a  few  bricks.     A  bay-window  may 

^  be  added  to  the  sitting-room. 

i:       Get  the  children  to  build  the  bedroom  back  of  the  sit- 
tlDg-room,  by  the  same  method  of  asking  questions  and 

f  making  suggestions.  Suggest  that  it  may  often  be  very 
convenient  to  go  from  the  bedroom  to  the  parlor  without 
going  through  the  sitting-room,  and  that  a  hall,  with  doors 
from  each  of  the  three  rooms,  would  be  a  great  convenience. 
Build  it,  and  make  the  front  and  back  doors  of  the  house. 
Your  pupils  may  now  want  to  build  the  dining-room 
behind  the  bedroom,  and  the  kitchen  back  of  that.  You 
must  tell  them  that  such  a  way  of  building  would  make  a 
very  long  and  ugly  hall,  and,  besides  that,  there  would  not 
be  room  on  your  table  for  the  wood-shed,  and  so  you  must 
get  them  to  put  these  rooms  as  shown  in  the  plan  on  the 
next  page. 

While  all  this  work  is  going  on,  of  course  you  must 
be  talking  to  your  pupils  all  the  time.  Try  and  get  them 
to  use  their  own  imagination  and  judgment,  and  carry  out 
their  ideas  about  the  house  as  far  as  you  can.  You  want 
them  deeply  interested  in  it,  and  if  you  work  their  own 
ideas  into  it,  they  will  be.  The  language  exercise  is  more 
than  worth  all  the  time  you  spend  on  the  whole  thing. 

All  of  the  building  you  have  done  is  only  one  brick 
high.  When  you  put  on  the  second  course  of  bricks, 
leave  places  for  the  windows.  About  the  time  you  have 
finished  that,  you  can  discover  that  you  have  no  more 
time  to  spend  in  house-building  that  day,  and  so  yon 
propose  to  mark  around  the  bricks,  and  put  them  away 
till  auother  time.  Marking  around  the  bottom  row  only 
will  not  show  where  the  windows  are,  and  you  will   have 
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to  adopt  some  conventional  way  of  showing  them.     The 
one  given  is  a  very  good  way. 

Next  day  you  can  have  the  bricks  put  back,  and  go  on 
building  the  house,  but  the  supply  of  bricks  will  give  out 
pretty  soon.  When  it  does  you  may  tell  them  that  they 
can  just  imagine  the  house  as  built  and  finished,  and  that 
it  is  really  more  convenient  as  it  is,  for  if  it  were  covered 
over,  they  would  knock  it  down  in   putting  the  furniture 
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into  it.  This  can  be  done  now,  and  the  place  of  each 
piece  marked  on  the  plan  as  you  put  it  in.  Make  the 
furniture  out  of  paper  and  blocks,  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  upon  the  children's  imagination  to  help.  A  block  of 
wood,  especially  if  it  has  a  little  paint  on  it,  will  readily 
take  the  place  of  a  sofa,  table,  or  even  a  cooking-stove. 
I  have  not  marked  the  furniture  on  the  plan  given,  as  it 
did  not  seem  necessary. 

Hang  the  finished  plan  on  the  wall,  and  mark  it  ''  Plan 
of  our  doll's  house,"  or  any  other  name  you  think  best. 

You  can  judge  for  yourself  if  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
your  pupils  build,  or  start  to  build,  another  house  from  a 
plan  you  furnish  them.  I  hardly  think  it  will  be  ;  but  if 
you  think  they  have  not  clearly  grasped  the  idea  of  a  plan, 
draw  a  small  plan,  out  of  school,  and  have  it  built  larger. 
Tou  must  show  each  brick  in  this  plan,  in  order  that  the 
pupils  may  be  able  to  build  it,  but  you  can  show  each 
brick  in  the  plan  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  build 
from  the  plan  with  bricks  of  any  size  you  happen  to  have. 
Or  if  you  can  get  the  use  of  any  real  bricks  out  of  doors, 
you  can  use  those.  There  is  nothing  that  will  so  lessen 
the  confidence  of  children  in  a  teacher  as  for  them  to  get 
the  idea  that  the  teacher  does  not  clearly  understand  what 
he  is  trying  to  teach  ;  so  I  advise,  for  your  own  sake,  that 
you  be  very  sure  that  your  plan  can  be  built  with  the 
bricks.  If  you  do  not  understand  scale-drawing,  work  the* 
plan  out  with  the  bricks  yourself  before  you  ask  the 
children  to  do  so. 

Our  next  lesson  will  be  to  make  a  fairly  accurate  plan 
of  the  school-room.  In  making  this  we  bring  in  several 
new  ideas,  and  our  pupils  make  important  steps  forward. 
These  ideas  which  we  must  develop  are  direction,  measur- 
ing, and  drawing  to  a  scale.  Hearing  children  have  these 
ideas  more  or  less  well  developed  when  they  come  to 
school,  or  pick  them  up  outside  of  the  school-room,  but -it 
will  not  do  to  take  it  for  granted  that  deaf  children  can  get 
them  without  careful  teaching. 
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Pat  the  compass  on  the  table.  Show  the  children  that 
it  always  points  in  one  direction,  and  tell  them  that  is 
north.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  yonr  school-room  has  two 
of  its  walls  parallel  with  the  needle.  If  it  has  not,  I 
should  tell  the  children  that  one  side  was  not  exactly  north, 
bnt  that  it  was  so  nearly  so  that  we  would  call  it  "  north." 
Bring  the  end  of  your  table*  parallel  with  the  north  end 
of  the  room.  Write  the  word  '' North"  in  the  middle  of 
this  end  of  your  table,  and  also  on  the  wall  on  that  side  of 
the  room.  Take  your  pupils  to  several  other  places — 
another  school-room,  the  study-room,  the  chapel,  out  of 
doors,  etc.,  etc.,  and  locate  north  with  the  compass  for 
them. 

Write  '^  South  "  on  the  wall,  and  at  the  end  of  the  table 
opposite  ''  North,"  and  locate  south  as  you  did  north. 
Have  a  pupil  stand  with  his  face  toward  the  north  and 
locate  east  and  west.  Mark  the  walls  and  the  sides  of 
the  table.  Tell  them  that  they  can  always  tell  where 
east  is,  because  the  sun  rises  there,  and  that  if  they  point 
east  with  the  right  hand,  north  will  be  before  them. 
Make  each  one  do  this.  Tell  them  that  the  sun  sets  in 
the  west  and  that  by  pointing  to  it  with  their  left  hand 
north  will  be  before  them.  Take  them  out  doors  and  make 
each  do  it,  and  see  by  the  compass  that  it  is  true.  Tell 
them  that  at  noon  their  shadows  point  north,  and  let 
'them  actually  see  that  it  is  so.  If  you  will  do  this  your 
pupils  will  never  forget  it ;  if  you  only  tell  them  about  it, 
they  are  as  apt  to  forget  it  as  any  other  dry  fact  that  you 
happen  to  tell  them. 

Practice  on  the  expressions :  North  of  — ,  South  of 
— ,  etc  ;  and  teach  the  two  related  expressions  at  the  same 
time,  as : 

"  Mr.  A*s  room  is  north  of  ours." 


*  At  the  Michigan  School,  for  this  exercise,  we  use,  instead  of  the  table, 
a  very  light  frame  covered  with  slated  cloth.  It  is  in  some  respects  more 
convenient  than  a  table  covered  with  manilla  paper,  but  is  no  better. 
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"  Our  room  is  south  of  Mr.  A's." 
"  The  boys'  dormitory  is  west  of  the  study-room."  * 
"  The  study-room  is  east  of  the  boys'  dormitory." 
Ask  which  is  the  north  wall  of  the  school-room.  Draw 
a  line  along  the  north  side  of  your  table,  and  tell  them  it 
is  to  represent  the  north  wall.  Ask  them  how  long  you 
must  make  it.  Of  course,  they  cannot  tell ;  neither  can 
you  without  measuring.  Have  a  stick  on  which  you  can 
measure  and  mark  three  or  four  feet,  and  mark  it  off  into 
feet  from  your  foot-rule  or  yard-stick.  Let  the  pupils 
begin  at  one  corner,  and  measure  this  north  wall  with  the 
stick,  making  a  mark  each  time  at  the  end  of  the  stick, 
and  marking  on  the  floor  or  wall  the  number  of  feet, 
marking  the  total  number  in  the  corner.  Propose  to 
measure  this  same  number  of  feet  along  the  line  you  have 
just  drawn.  Show  them  that  you  cannot  do  this,  and  ask 
what  is  to  bo  done  about  it.  After  they  fully  realize  the 
trouble,  lead  them  out  of  it.  Tell  them  you  have  made  a 
large  measuring  stick  for  the  room,  with  real  true  feet  on 
it,  and  that  now  you  are  going  to  make  a  little  measuring 
stick  for  the  map.  Its  feet  are  not  real  feet  anywhere 
except  on  the  map  ;  but  if  they  use  this  little  measure  on 
the  map,  exactly  as  they  used  the  big  measure  in  the 
room,  everything  on  the  map  will  be  of  the  right  size, 
when  compared  with  the  other  things.  It  will  be  hard 
to  make  them  understand  this  before  yon  draw  your  map, 
but  they  will  understand  it  well  enough  after  you  finish, 
if  you  make  them  do  all  the  measuring,  both  on  the  map 
and  on  the  real  things. 

Make  a  small  fac-simile  of  your  measuring  rod,  on  a 
piece  of  wood  or  a  strip  of  card-board.  An  inch  to  the 
foot  is  a  good  size,  but  of  course  you  will  have  settled 
what  the  scale  should  be,  before  you  began  this  lesson.- 
Let  the  pupils  see  you  make  this,  just  as  they  saw  you 
make  the  other ;  then  let  them  measure  the  line  on  the 
table  with  this,  just  as  they  measured  the  wall  with  the 
other,  or  true  measure. 
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Finally  take  the  paper  off  the  table,  and  explain  that 
maps  are  usually  made  so  that  the  top  part  is  north,  and 
hang  it  up  that  way.  Show  them  now  a  number  of  real 
maps,  and  ask  them  to  point  out  north,  east,  the  northern 
part,  etc.,  etc. 

Our  next  step  will  be  to  make  a  plan  of  the  whole  floor 
of  the  school  building,  on  which  our  school-room  is. 
How  to  do  this  will,  need  very  little  explanation.  You 
may  have  to  do  a  little  preliminary  work  yourself  in  order 
to  get  the  scale  right,  and  it  is  of  some  importance  that 
this  scale  be  different  from  the  one  we  used  before. 
Usually  it  will  be  easier  to  start  with  one  side  of  the 
central  hall  instead  of  one  side  of  the  building ;  and  of 
course  you  will,  to  save  time,  see  that  the  line  represent- 
ing this  is  drawn  in  the  right  place  on  the  plan.  This 
plan  will  probably  be  on  too  small  a  scale  to  show  more 
than  the  different  rooms,  stairways,  halls,  doors,  and 
windows.  Represent  these  by  the  usual  conventional 
marks  used  on  plans.  It  will  be  well,  if  you  have  water- 
colors  handy,  to  color  each  room  a  different  color,  so  that 
your  pupils  will  realize  that  color  on  maps  is  not  connected 
with  the  color  of  the  things  represented  by  them. 

Drill  on  this  plan  of  the  whole  floor  in  the  same  way 
that  you  did  on  the  plan  of  the  school-room,  but  you  need 
not  make  your  drill  on  this  so  thorough. 

After  this,  I  should  make  a  map  of  the  chapel,  or  some 
large  room  in  the  buildings,  and  should  do  so  quite 
rapidly,  only  consulting  the  children  about  what  we  would 
show  in  the  plan,  and  where  the  things  should  be  put. 
Use  no  scale,  and  do  the  drawing  yourself. 

Our  next  object  will  be  to  teach  the  use  of  a  map. 
Select  some  walk  near  the  school,  such  that  you  can  go 
out  one  way  and  come  home  another.  If  there  are  a 
number  of  turns  in  it,  so  much  the  better.  Get  a  map  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  make  a  tracing  (several  tracings 
would  be  better)  of  all  that  part  near  the  walk  you  intend 
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to  take.  Pnt  the  scale  of  miles  on  these  traciDgs.  Draw 
a  red  line  on  your  tracings,  following  the  walk  you  intend 
to  take  to  the  point  you  have  selected,  from  which  you 
can  have  a  choice  of  at  least  two  ways  to  come  home. 
Measure  by  the  scale  each  quarter  of  a  mile  along  this 
red  line,  and  mark  these  points  on  the  tracings.  Give 
these  tracings  to  the  children  and  explain  that  the  red 
line  on  them  shows  the  walk  that  you  are  going  to  take, 
but  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  map,  and  that  they  will  see 
nothing  that  it  represents.  Get  the  class  together  at  the 
beginning  of  the  walk,  and  make  them  all  turn  the  north 
on  the  maps  to  the  true  north.  Show  them,  on  the  map, 
where  they  are  standing,  and  point  out  a  few  of  the  real 
objects  that  are  shown  on  the  map.  Ask  them  which  way 
you  must  go  to  follow  the  red  line  on  the  map.  Have 
them  point  oat  all  the  things  shown  as  you  come  to  them. 
Stop  at  each  of  the  distance  marks  you  have  made,  and 
ask  how  far  you  have  come.  When  you  reach  the  point 
you  have  decided  on  as  a  turning  point,  stop  and  have  a 
consultation  as  to  how  you  will  go  home.  Ask  which  is 
the  shorter  way,  and  how  much  shorter  it  is,  and  show 
them  how  to  tell  with  the  scale.  Ask  why  they  wish  to 
go  one  way  or  the  other,  and  have  them  look  at  the  map, 
and  tell  what  they  will  pass  in  going  the  different  ways. 
When  you  finally  decide  to  go  one  way  or  the  other,  fol- 
low the  map,  just  as  you  did  in  coming  out.  Tf  you  cross 
any  streams,  ask  in  what  direction  they  flow,  which  is  the 
right  bank,  and  which  the  left,  where  they  come  from,  and 
where  they  are  going,  etc,  etc.  After  you  get  home  you 
can  show  them  how  to  find  the  answers  to  these  questions 
on  a  map.  Information  gained  in  this  way  will  have  a 
living  interest  and  will  last. 

Do  not  imagine  that  I  am  going  on  with  this  course 
and  advise  that  you  next  make  a  map  of  the  township, 
and  after  that  one  of  the  County,  State,  United  States,  etc. 
I  have  no  such  intention.     We  have  been  trying  to  lay  a 
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foundation  on  which  we  can  build  in  future ;  to  get  our 
children  to  understand  clearly  what  a  map  is,  and  how  to 
use  it  for  something  more  than  answering  map  questions ; 
to  give  them  a  correct  idea  of  the  length  of  a  mile ;  and 
to  show  the  necessity  of  directions. 

IV.  Drawing. 

The  drawing  you  should  now  begin  to  teach  your  class 
should  not  be  such  as  will  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
work  of  the  regular  art  teacher,  but  it  has  a  place  in  every 
course  of  instruction,  and  will  greatly  help  in  many  of  the 
studies,  especially  in  number -work,  and,  as  you  have  seen, 
in  geography.  A  little  later,  map-drawing  should  be  part 
of  the  regular  course  in  geography ;  and  many  of  the 
questions  in  arithmetic  can  be  illustrated  and  explained 
better  by  drawing  than  in  any  other  way. 

After  drawing  the  plans  in  the  beginning  of  the  lessons 
in  geography  this  year,  I  should  continue  to  have  regular 
lessons  in  drawing  for  a  long  time.  As  in  many  other 
studies,  some  apparatus  is  of  great  use,  especially  in  sav- 
ing time  ;  but,  if  you  cannot  get  it,  you  can  manage  to  get 
along  with  very  little.  Too  much  of  an  outfit,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  only  distract  attention  and  prevent  self-reliance. 

If  you  can  possibly  get  a  small  drawing-board,  a 
T-square,  a  triangle,  a  pair  of  dividers  with  pen  and  pen- 
cil points,  a  foot-rule,  a  piece  of  good  rubber,  and  a  rul- 
ing pen  for  each  member  of  your  class,  do  so  by  all  means. 
If  these  cannot  be  afforded,  a  ruler,  a  drawing-pen,  and  a 
triangle  for  each  one,  and  a  couple  of  dividers,  rubbers,  and 
foot-niles  for  class  use,  can  be  made  to  do.  You  will  have 
to  do  most  of  your  measuring  with  the  rule  and  with  paper. 
Use  any  kind  of  drawing-paper  you  can  get,  though 
Whatman's  cold-pressed  is  the  best  for  this  work,  and  the 
additional  cost  is  very  little ;  but  any  kind  of  paper,  even 
mauilla,  will  do.  Decide  on  a  size,  either  the  whole  sheet 
as  it  comes  or  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  it,  and  have  all  the 
pieces  of  that  size. 
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If  you  have  drawing-boards  and  T-squares,  show  your 
pupils  how  to  fasten  the  paper  on  the  drawing-board  so 
that  its  edges  will  be  parallel  with  those  of  the  board. 
If  you  do  not  have  drawing-boards,  get  pieces  of  smooth, 
soft  wood  of  any  kind,  and  fasten  the  paper  on  anywhere. 
Cracker-box  tops  make  a  fair  substitute  for  drawing-boards ; 
and  if  you  have  no  T-squares,  trueness  of  the  edges  does 
not  matter.  I  will  take  it  for  granted  that  you  have  very 
few  instruments,  and  give  my  directions  accordingly. 

At  the  start  impress  upon  your  pupils  very  strongly  the 
importance  of  neatness  and  accuracy.  Tell  them  that  you 
are  going  to  keep  every  drawing  they  make,  and  that  alji 
of  them  will  be  made  into  neat  books  for  them  to  carry 
home.  The  superintendent,  too,  will  see  every  drawing, 
and  they  must  be  sharp,  neat,  and  clean.  Each  plate 
must  have  a  nice  border  around  it,  at  exactly  the  same 
distance  from  the  edge.  At  first  this  border  may  be  formed 
of  four  moderately  heavy  straight  lines,  afterwards  of  a 
heavy  line  and  a  very  fine  one,  and  after  that  individual 
taste  may  be  allowed  considerable  range  in  the  selection 
of  designs  for  borders.  This  border  may  be  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  paper  at  the  top  and 
on  the  right-hand  side,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  at  the 
bottom  and  on  the  left-hand  side.  You  need  more  room 
at  the  bottom^  because  you  will  have  the  name  of  the 
plate  there  ;  and  at  the  left  hand,  because  the  different 
plates  will  be  fastened  together  at  that  end. 

Let  each  child  take  a  piece  of  paper  with  a  square  cor- 
ner and  measure  off  from  the  corner  each  way,  first  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch,  and  then  half  an  inch  farther,  making 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  from  the  corner,  and  mark  each 
place  with  a  fine  pencil  mark. 

At  first  let  them  write  at  each  of  these  marks  how  far 
it  is  from  the  corner.  Apply  the  scrap  of  paper  to  the 
upper  left-hand  corner  of  your  drawing-paper,  so  that  a 
mark  for  an  inch  and  a  quarter  comes  exactly  on  the  left- 
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band  edge  of  the  paper,  and  one  for  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  (on  the  other  edge  of  the  scrap)  falls  exactly  on  the 
upper  edge.  Make  a  fine  dot  on  your  drawing-paper  ex- 
actly at  the  corner  of  the  scrap. 

Apply  your  marked  scrap  at  the  lower  left-hand  comer, 
so  that  the  marks  for  an  inch  and  a  quarter  come  on  each 
edge  of  the  drawing-paper,  and  make  another  dot  at  the 
corner  of  the  scrap.  Between  these  two  dots  rule  as  fine 
a  line  as  possible,  using  a  hard  lead-pencil.  Get  the 
points  for  the  other  corners  in  the  same  way,  using  the 
proper  distances  for  each  one,  and  rule  the  three  lines, 
finishing  the  border. 

The  exercises  must  for  some  time  be  very  simple.  You 
must  show  them  how  the  first  few  are  done,  but  after  that 
only  be  sure  that  they  know  what  ought  to  be  drawn,  and 
only  help  them  when  you  find  they  cannot  get  along  with- 
out it.  There  will  be  a  great  many  new  words  at  first,  but,' 
as  you  can  show  by  drawing  what  they  mean,  you  will  not 
have  much  trouble  in  making  them  understood. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  you  bad  this  problem  :  Draw  ten 
vertical  (or  perpendicular)  lines,  each  two  inches  long, 
and  a  half  inch  from  the  next.  This  sounds  very  formi- 
dable, but  go  to  your  black-board  and  draw  a  vertical  line. 
Show  that  it  is  not  horizontal  nor  inclined.  Draw  an- 
other beside  it.  Tell  them  you  want  them  to  draw  ten 
lines  like  those.  Each  must  measure  two  inches  long,  and 
must  be  just  a  half  inch  from  the  next  one.  They  will 
easily  understand  what  they  are  expected  to  draw,  but 
possibly  cannot  do  it. 

Ask  them  to  show  you  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  two 
inches,  on  the  foot-rule.  Tell  them  that  you  will  do  this 
on  your  large  slate,  exactly  as  they  must  do  it  on  their 
paper,  except  that  you  will  make  it  larger  so  that  they 
can  see  it.  You  will  use  "  feet "  everywhere  they  must 
use  "  inches."  The  frame  of  your  slate  will  represent  the 
border   lines   on    their  paper.     Measure  on  a  piece  of 
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paper  any  short  distance,  as  a  quarter  of  a  foot.  Make 
the  children  do  the  same,  only,  of  course,  they  measure 
a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Measure  two  feet  more  along 
the  same  edge  of  your  paper.  At  about  a  quarter  of  a 
foot  from  the  left-hand  corner  of  your  slate,  measure 
down  from  the  top  frame  with  this  piece  of  paper  and 
make  a  dot  opposite  each  of  the  marks.  These  will  be 
exactly  two  feet  apart.  Hule  a  line  between  the  two.  It 
will  be  the  first  of  the  required  lines. 

To  get  the  others,  and  at  the  right  distances  apart,  you 
could  let  them  measure  along  the  top  border  line  nine 
quarter-inches,  and  then  measure  down  from  each  of 
these,  but  this  would  not  be  very  accurate,  and  would  be 
apt  to  mar  the  border  line.  A  better  way  is :  From  any 
point  of  the  top  line  that  you  are  sure  is  more  than  nine 
quarter-inches  from  the  first  point,  measure  down  again 
with  the  same  measure,  and  mark  the  two  points  as  you 
did  before.  By  a  very  faint  pencil  line,  join  each  of  the 
points  thus  found  with  the  corresponding  end  of  the  first 
line.  Set  off  along  these  two  lines,  either  from  a  ruler 
laid  beside  each  or  from  a  marked  piece  of  paper,  nine 
quarter-inches.  Join  these  points  by  finely  ruled  pencil 
lines  and  you  have  the  ten  lines  required.  Have  these 
light  pencil  lines  ruled  over  with  heavy  black  ink  lines, 
but  insist  on  having  them  drawn  at  first  light  and  fine. 
Have  the  construction  lines  ruled  lightly  in  red  ink  in 
this  and  all  other  drawings. 

It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  describe  the  whole  course 
of  work  minutely.  You  can  advance,  through  various 
drawings  of  lines  in  different  positions,  squares,  triangles, 
objects  in  straight  lines  showing  only  one  surface  and 
drawn  from  the  object  itself  by  measurement,  either  full 
size  or  on  a  reduced  scale,  until  by  the  end  of  the  year 
you  have  your  pupils  ready  to  begin  to  make  accurate 
drawings  of  easy  objects,  from  measurements  taken  by 
themselves,  to  a  scale  made  by  themselves. 
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With  dividers  you  can  add  much  to  the  variety  and 
usefulness  of  your  work  by  adding  circles  and  parts  of 
circles;  but  unless  you  do  have  them,  such  work  can 
hardly  be  done  in  a  satisfactory  way. 

This  short  course  will  teach  your  class  many  things  that 
will  be  of  great  use  to  them,  and  will  give  them  ideas  which 
will  continue  to  develop,  even  if  after  this  they  never  have 
a  lesson  in  mechanical  drawing.  What  you  have  taught 
them  will  be  a  great  help  in  teaching  arithmetic  and  frac- 
tions during  the  next  year  or  two. 

y.  Manners  and  Morals. 

By  this  time,  I  sincerely  trust  that  you  have  formed  the 
character  of  your  pupils  so  well  that  they  give  you  very 
little  trouble ;  and  that,  as  a  rule,  all  their  impulses  are 
right.  I  can  give  you  no  farther  special  directions.  I  b^ 
that  you  will  be  on  your  guard  and  feel  your  responsibility 
in  this  matter.  Use  patience,  and  love,  and  kind  words 
with  those  who  are  not  what  you  would  have  them.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten,  a  deaf  child  owes  his  moral  character 
more  to  the  teacher  who  taught  him  during  the  first  few 
vears  of  his  life  in  school  than  to  all  other  influences  com- 
bined.  Bear  this  constantly  in  mind.  Think  of  the 
responsibility  that  rests  upon  you.  Really  and  truly  strive 
to  be  your  little  deaf  brother's  keeper  in  the  best  and 
fullest  sense. 

FRANCIS  DEVEREUX  CLARKE, 
Superintendent  of  tJie  Michigan  School,  Flint,  Michigan, 


MISS    HELEN    ADAMS    KELLEE'S    FIBST  YEAE 
OF  COLLEGE  PBEPAEATOEY  WOEK. 

The  first  year  of  college  preparatory  work  done  by  Miss 
Helen  Adams  Keller  closed  in  June,  1897.  A  brief  re- 
view of  it  will  be  of  interest  to  all  who  have  at  heart  the 
mental  cultivation  of  the  deaf  or  the  blind.  In  response 
to  a  request  from  the  editor  of  the  Centuy^y  magazine,  I 
prepared  for  him  a  statement  in  brief  of  the  beginning  of 
the  year  of  which  I  purpose  now  to  present  a  more  com- 
plete summary.     This  was  published  in  January,  1897. 

In  September,  1896,  Miss  Keller  entered  "  The  Cam- 
bridge School  "  for  girls,  as  a  candidate  for  college  prepa- 
ration. She  was  accompanied  by  her  teacher,  Miss  Anne 
M.  Sullivan,  the  plan  being  to  have  both  in  every  class, 
Miss  Sullivan  being  the  interpreter  to  Helen  of  the  in- 
struction of  the  respective  teachers.  For  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  Helen  was  to  live  in  the  constant  society  of  seeing 
and  hearing  persons,  and  to  be  taught  in  classes  of  normal 
pupils,  by  instructors  who  had  no  experience  in  teaching 
the  deaf  or  the  blind.  Her  companionship,  not  alone 
in  school-time  but  in  the  hours  at  home,  was  to  be  sup- 
plied by  normal  persons.  I  had,  myself,  no  experience  in 
work  with  any  but  the  ordinary  seeing  and  hearing  pupils, 
and  I  was  unable  to  converse  with  Helen,  except  so  far  as 
I  did  it  by  allowing  her  to  talk  with  her  mouth  and  to  be 
embarrassed  by  the  difficulty  of  taking  my  words  from  my 
lips  with  her  fingers. 

Though  Helen  had  not  before  been  in  a  course  prepara- 
tory to  college,  she  had  been  taught  much  English,  and  it 
was  evident  that  she  needed  little  more  instruction  in  that 
direction  beyond  the  reading  and  critical  study  of  the 
books  specially  assigned  by  the  colleges  for  that  purpose 
for  the  year  1897.  She  had  also  made  good  progress  in 
French,  and  it  was  thought  that  some  review,  united  with 
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drill  in  reading  French,  would  suffice  to  fit  her  for  the  ex- 
amination in  that  language.  Two  years  previous  to  her 
coming  to  Cambridge,  Helen  had  received  instruction  in 
Latin,  amounting,  as  Miss  Sullivan  estimated,  to  one-half 
of  a  year's  drill  in  this  School.  This  instruction  proved 
to  have  been  of  the  best  quality,  but  it  was  felt  that  the 
lapse  of  time  must  have  left  the  impressions  somewhat 
dim  in  Miss  Keller's  mind.  German  was  a  subject  in 
which  Helen  proved  uncommonly  facile,  and  we  were  sure 
that  a  good  year's  work  would  fit  her  for  both  the  "  ele- 
mentary "  and  the  '^  advanced "  examinations.  All  the 
expectations  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  were 
more  than  fulfilled,  as  we  shall  see. 

It  was  thought  probable  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
Miss  Keller  would  be  able  to  pass  the  examinations  set 
for  admission  to  Harvard  College,  in  English,  History, 
French,  and  Elementary  and  Advanced  German,  making 
''  seven  hours,"  according  to  the  schedule  of  the  College. 
This,  if  accomplished,  would  constitute  the  "  preliminary 
examination,"  and  she  would  be  permitted  to  complete 
the  work  at  some  other  time.  The  usual  method  of  ad- 
mission to  Harvard  College  requires  the  candidate  to  pass 
in  sixteen  hours,  twelve  being  called  "elementary"  and 
four  "  advanced."  At  least  five  hours  must  be  passed  at 
a  time  to  make  any  record.  To  prepare  for  the  seven 
hours  proposed  would  require  pretty  hard  study,  but  I 
was  willing  that  Helen  should  try  it,  because  she  seemed 
to  be  so  nearly  fitted  that  it  would  be  useless  to  postpone 
the  work  and  thus,  perhaps,  add  to  the  burden  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Besides,  these  examinations  once  oflf,  the 
way  would  be  plain  for  more  leisurely  work  in  the  years 
that  were  to  follow.  While  preparation  for  these  tests 
was  going  on,  Helen  was  to  study  arithmetic,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  begin  algebra  the  next  year.  Mathematics  is 
not  her  favorite  study,  and  though  she  does  good  work  in 
arithmetic,  she  does  not  excel  there,  as  she  does  in  lan- 
guage-subjects. 
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One  of  the  questions  that  demanded  attention  at  an 
early  stage  was,  Who  shall  conduct  the  examinations? 
At  Harvard,  the  candidates  are  numbered,  and  to  those 
who  determine  the  value  of  their  work  they  are  known  by 
numbers  only.  It  was,  of  course,  impossible  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  Helen's  papers  were  written  by  her,  because 
she  was  obliged  to  use  a  type-writer,  and  all  other  candi- 
dates would  use  pen  or  pencil.  Some  one  would  be  obliged 
to  serve  as  eyes  for  Miss  Keller — some  one  who  could  tes- 
tify that  she  was  the  person  who  actually  produced  the 
written  paper.  Miss  Sullivan,  naturally,  felt  unwilling  to 
act  in  this  capacity.  Any  one  able  to  use  the  manual  al- 
phabet might  read  the  papers  to  her,  but  it  was  evident 
that  much  more  than  that  was  necessary.  It  finaUy  be- 
came plain  to  all  that  I  was  the  proper  person.  As  a 
member  of  the  corporation  of  Badcliffe  College,  familiar 
with  Harvard  examinations  for  many  years,  I  should  be 
at  home  in  all  details.  I  was,  as  has  been  said,  unable  to 
use  the  manual  alphabet.  It  seemed  improbable  that  I 
could  master  it  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  put  Helen  in  the 
position  of  a  seeing  candidate,  but  I  determined  to  make 
the  effort.  I  could  be  satisfied  with  no  mere  practice ;  I 
wanted  to  do  actual  work  with  Helen.  I  therefore  under- 
took to  give  her  a  portion  of  her  work  in  English — to 
read  to  her  examination  papers  in  French,  Oerman,  etc., 
as  might  be  necessary.  At  best  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me,  or,  indeed,  for  any  one,  to  release  Helen  from  the 
handicap  which  embarrassed  her,  for  all  the  other  candi- 
dates were  able  to  read  and  reread  their  papers,  to  read 
them  in  parts,  and  to  read  over  all  that  they  wrote  as  they 
progressed.  It  would  not  be  practicable  for  Helen  to  have 
her  examination  in  the  room  with  the  other  candidates, 
because  her  type-writer  would  interrupt  those  around  her. 
The  whole  embarrassment  was  overcome  by  a  vote  of  the 
council,  which  placed  me  in  charge  of  Helen's  examina- 
tion, gave  me  an  allowance  of  time  for  my  imperfect  read- 
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ing,  and  permitted  me  to  select  a  qaiet  room  for  the  ordeal. 
At  about  Ghristmastide  I  began  to  read  Shakespeare  and 
other  authors  to  Helen,  she  constantly  complimenting  me 
apon  the  good  rata  of  my  progress  ! 

All  difficalties  in  the  general  work  vanished  as  we  went 
on.  The  teacher  of  German  became  interested  and 
learned  to  read  to  Helen  with  her  hand.  Others  did  the 
same.  Thoagh  Miss  Sollivan  foand  herself  folly  occu- 
pied, as  usual,  she  had  helpers  in  reading  the  great 
amount  that  Helen  needed  in  English,  French,  and  Ger- 
man. We  had,  however,  difficulty  in  getting  books  made 
promptly  enough,  in  spite  of  the  willingness  of  friends  in 
London,  in  Philadelphia,  and  elsewhere  to  hasten  all  such 
work.  The  Perkins  Institution  lent  us  some  books,  but 
there  were  others  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  put  into 
Braille  specially  for  our  use.  The  avidity  with  which 
Helen  read  whatever  was  placed  within  her  range  kept 
her  always  ahead  of  the  respective  lessons.  School  girls 
sometimes  study  as  though  it  were  a  ''  task,"  as  indeed 
our  fathers  caUed  it,  but  Helen  never.  With  her  a  new 
text-book  was  a  fresh  and  delightful  field  for  investiga- 
tion. Difficulties  were  merely  new  heights  to  be  scaled. 
The  exhilaration  of  overcoming  obstacles  kept  this  school- 
girl as  much  interested  as  another  might  be  in  achieving 
conquest  in  a  game  of  golf  or  tennis. 

The  actual  school  work  during  the  year  showed  little 
difference  between  the  treatment  of  Helen  and  the  other 
pupils.  Miss  Sullivan  sat  at  Helen's  side  in  the  classes, 
interpreting  to  her  with  infinite  patience  the  instruction 
of  every  teacher.  In  study-hours  Miss  Sullivan's  labors 
were  even  more  arduous,  for  she  was  obliged  to  read 
everything  that  Helen  had  to  learn,  excepting  what  was 
prepared  in  Braille ;  she  searched  the  lexicons  and  ency- 
clopredias,  and  gave  Helen  the  benefit  of  it  all.  When 
Helen  went  home  Miss  Sullivan  went  with  her,  and  it  was 
hers  to  satisfy  the  busy,  unintermitting  demands  of  the 
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intensely  active  brain,  for,  though  others  gladly  helped, 
there  were  many  matters  which  could  be  treated  only  by 
the  one  teacher  who  had  awakened  the  activity  and  had 
followed  its  development  from  the  first.  Now  it  was  a 
German  grammar  which  had  to  be  read,  now  a  French 
story,  and  then  some  passage  from  Caesar's  Commenta- 
ries. It  looked  like  drudgery,  and  drudgery  it  would 
certainly  have  been  had  not  love  shed  its  benign  influence 
over  aU,  lightening  each  step  and  turning  hardship  into 
pleasure. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  dwell  at  large  on  the  steps 
of  progress.  It  was  in  reading  and  studying  with  Helen 
that  my  insight  of  her  mind  became  the  clearest.  I  read 
Shakespeare  with  her,  and  she  showed  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  the  light  and  amusing  touches  in  "As  You  Like  It,"  as 
well  as  in  the  serious  passages  of  "  King  Henry  V."  We 
took  up  Burke's  celebrated  speech  on  Conciliation  with 
the  Colonies,  and  every  point  made  an  impression.  The 
political  bearing  of  the  arguments,  the  justice  or  injustice 
of  this  or  that,  the  history  of  the  times,  the  characters  of 
the  actors,  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  the  peculiarities 
of  style,  all  came  under  review,  whether  I  wished  it  or  not, 
by  the  force  of  Helen's  interest. 

Without  a  break,  we  took  up  Macaulay's  Essay  on 
Samuel  Johnson,  and  the  interest  flagged.  There  was  no 
such  stimulus  in  the  style  as  I  bad  noticed  in  reading 
Burke.  There  was  sympathy  for  the  poor  literary  man, 
there  was  amusement  at  his  strange  life,  there  was  rejoic- 
ing at  every  one  of  his  successes,  and  there  was  apprecia- 
tion for  the  fluent  style  of  Macaulay  ;  but  everything  was 
easy.  There  were  few  words  to  be  explained,  no  difficul- 
ties to  be  overcome.  I  was  sorry  to  see  the  lack  of  interest, 
and  suddenly  one  day  I  stopped  and  instituted  a  com- 
parison of  the  style  of  Burke  and  Macaulay.  At  once  the 
former  interest  returned.  There  was  now  something  to 
do  which  was  worthy  of  doing.     The  mind  was  obliged 
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to  exert  itself,  and  so  long  as  this  was  the  case  Helen  was 
absorbed. 

While  reading  Burke,  I  made  a  memorandam  of  certain 
uncords  that  Helen  did  not  understand,  and  of  others  which 
she  had  no  difficulty  with.  Here  are  some  that  she  did 
not  understand : 


paper  government 

fertile 

fomented 

juridical 

prariency 

ballast 

excrescence 

voacbers 

inspector-general 

minima 

commodities 

equinoctial 

oompleotion 

predilection 

chicane 

inheres 

criterion 

bias 

theorem 

corollaries 

coeval 

dissidence 

smattering 

animadversion 

mercurial 

litigious 

pounces 

truck 

operose 

abrogated 

concussion 

inconvenient 

radical 

prosecute 

comptroller 

overt 

indictment « 

pedantic 

tantamount 

exquisite 

preposterous 

heterogeneous 

ill-husbandry 

marches 

tampering 

paradoxically 

sterling 

clandestine 

subversion. 

consequential 

**  cord  of  a  man" 

chimerical 

contingent 

quantum 

composition 

Here  are  some  of  the  words  that  Helen  had 

no  difficulty 

with  : 

policy 

mace 

captivated 

capital 

impunity 

shoots 

aversion  from 

mediately 

latitude 

numerous 

smartness 

topped 

lair 

dragooning 

inquisition 

nice 

magazines 

civility 

impositions 

futility 

competence 

biennially 

questioned 

congruity 

immunity 

illation 

acquiesces 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  many  of  these  words  are 
used  by  Burke  in  senses  quite  different  from  those  now 
in  vogue. 

When  we  encountered  **  heterogeneous,"  Helen  said, 
"  I  have  never  seen  that  word,  but  it  is  evidently  of  Greek 
origin,"  though  she  had  not  studied  Greek.  When  Burke 
said  that  Parliament  had  disarmed  Wales  by  statute,  and 
now  proposed  to  disarm  America  by  "  an  instruction," 
Helen  quietly  remarked,  "Rather  polite,  was  it  not?" 
When  I  explained  the  meaning  of  "  chicane,"  and  showed 
her  the  particular  trick  of  the  New  Englauders  by  which 
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they  nallified  an  act  of  Parliament,  Helen  exclaimed  at 
once,  "  That  was  the  way  in  which  the  case  was  decided 
in  '  The  Merchant  of  Venice ! '  It  was  a  legal  quibble 
that  Bellario  taught  Portia."  This  leads  me  to  remark 
again,  as  I  have  done  before,  in  print,  I  think,  that  the 
more  I  study  the  action  of  Helen's  mind,  the  more  em- 
phatic becomes  my  conviction  that  its  logical  action  is  its 
most  pronounced  and  peculiar  trait.  I  took  occasion  to 
test  her  verbal  memory  in  connection  with  the  list  of 
words  that  she  had  not  understood.  I  went  over  them 
just  before  the  June  examinations  to  see  how  much  of  the 
explanations  that  had  been  given  her  she  could  recall. 
The  study  of  Burke  had  extended  from  the  close  of  Feb- 
ruary to  the  first  of  April.  It  was  now  about  the  first  of 
June.  Many  of  the  words  were  still  not  comprehended 
fully,  though  they  had  been  at  the  time  of  the  reading  in 
April  and  March.     The  explanation  was  repeated. 

The  Harvard  examinations  were  held  from  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  June  to  the  third  of  July.  As  that  time  ap- 
proached, I  practised  Helen  on  examination-papers  of  prer 
vious  years  in  French,  German,  History,  and  Latin.  Latin 
was  not  one  of  the  subjects  that  we  had  intended  to  permit 
Helen  to  be  examined  in.  She  had  not  studied  the  subject 
one-half  so  long  as  normal  pupils  are  accustomed  to  study 
it.  I  was  surprised,  as  the  close  of  the  work  of  the  year 
approached,  to  have  the  teacher  of  Latin  teU  me  that  Helen 
was  as  well  fitted  to  take  the  admission  examination  in  her 
subject  as  any  of  the  candidates  who  had  been  through  the 
usual  course.  I  hesitated,  fearful  at  first  lest  the  warm  feel- 
ing that  I  knew  had  grown  up  between  Helen  and  her  teach- 
ers might  have  led  to  a  too  partial  estimate  of  the  pupil's 
ability.  However,  it  was  shown  to  me  that  no  doubt  existed, 
and  I  gave  my  consent,  thus  adding  two  hours  to  the  num- 
ber that  we  had  at  first  planned,  making  nine  for  these  "  pre- 
liminaries," and  leaving  but  seven  hours  for  the  "  finals," 
which  were  to  come  at  some  future  year. 

So  much  for  the  interesting  process  of  preparing  a  young 
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girl  blind  and  deaf  for  the  entrance  examinations  of  Har- 
vard College.  It  only  remains  to  sammarize  the  result. 
Examinations  are  not  a  perfect  test,  bat  my  experience  of 
many  years,  daring  which  hundreds  of  girls  have  passed 
under  my  personal  view,  has  satisfied  me  that  among  the 
great  number  who  are  examined  there  are  very  few  who  are 
not,  on  the  whole,  properly  weighed  and  classified.  It  is 
usually  the  nervous,  anxious  candidate  who  fails  when  she 
is  prepared  ;  and  occasionally,  on  the  other  hand,  a  cool, 
collected  girl  will  pass  though  she  is  not  perfectly  fitted. 
There  was  little  anxiety  about  the  result  in  the  present 
instance.  Helen  was  able  to  marshal  her  mental  forces 
and  to  bring  them  to  bear  upon  the  subject  before  her 
much  better  than  the  average  girl.  It  is,  doubtless,  a  won- 
der that  she  could  be  fitted  at  all ;  but  after  we  have  over- 
come our  surprise  at  that,  we  find  no  difficulty  in  believ- 
ing that  she  is  able  to  accomplish  any  mental  feat  that  is 
possible  to  woman.  The  examination  was  to  be  a  test, 
not  only  of  the  ability  of  Miss  Keller,  but  also  of  the 
processes  designed  and  carried  out  for  years  by  Miss  Sul- 
livan. 

It  happened  that  Helen's  most  difiicult  examination  was 
the  first  on  the  list.  Advanced  German  came  on  Tues- 
day, June  29th,  from  nine  to  eleven  o'clock.  I  had  ar- 
ranged to  have  a  room  where  we  could  be  free  from  all 
interruptions,  and  I  had  posted  at  the  door  a  man  who 
had  orders  not  to  admit  any  one  except  officers  of  Har- 
vard or  Badcliffe  College.  The  papers  were  given  out  at 
nine  o'clock  at  Harvard  College,  and  were  brought  to  me 
under  seal.  Helen  sat  at  her  type- writer,  and  I  took  a 
position  at  he^  side,  so  that  my  right  hand  could  grasp 
hers.  We  had  often  done  the  same  thing  before,  but  no 
previous  effort  had  been  quite  like  this  one,  and  we  both 
were  conscious  of  it.  On  other  occasions  we  had  tried  to 
see  if  we  could  cope  with  the  paper  ;  now  we  were  actu- 
ally to  write  something  to  be  submitted  to  Harvard  exam- 
iners as  a  final  test.     It  was  plain  to  me  that  Helen  felt 
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this.  I  read  the  entire  paper  through  at  first,  and  then  I 
read  it  sentence  by  sentence.  Helen  repeated  the  words 
with  her  voice  as  my  hands  made  the  signs,  because  I  was 
determined  that  she  should  not  be  prejudiced  by  any  fail- 
ure of  mine  to  present  to  her  mind  the  paper  as  it  was 
printed,  and,  as  I  could  not  read  the  manual  alphabet, 
there  was  no  way  to  make  sure  of  this  except  by  having 
her  repeat  the  words  that  I  spelled. 

The  paper  was  not  an  easy  one.  It  was  evident  that 
Helen  felt  that.  Her  brow  was  knit ;  her  fingers  seemed 
-to  want  to  clutch  an  idea ;  perspiration  came ;  but  with  reg- 
ularity the  type-writer  spelled  out  the  English  of  the  Ger- 
man text.  Helen  forged  ahead,  and  I  anxiously  kept  her 
supplied  with  new  sentences  to  translate.  By  ten  forty- 
one  she  had  put  into  English  all  of  the  Oerman  from  the 
German  books  that  she  had  read.  Then  she  took  up  the 
English  to  be  ^tanslated  into  Oerman.  At  eleven  five  this, 
too,  had  been  done.  Next  there  was  a  passage  from  a 
book  that  Helen  had  never  seen.  This  was  completed  at 
eleven  forty-four.  I  then  read  to  Helen  what  she  had 
written,  so  far  as  the  time  permitted,  and  she  dictated 
such  changes  as  she  thought  necessary.  These  I  inter- 
lined. It  then  went  to  the  examiners,  with  a  certificate 
from  me  that  it  was  the  sole  and  unaided  work  of  candi- 
date number  233. 

There  was  no  ordeal  on  Wednesday,  but  at  nine  on 
Thursday  the  examination  in  Latin  began.  I  read  the 
paper  just  as  I  had  read  that  in  Oerman.  It  was  not  easy, 
but  it  was  plain  that  it  did  not  present  the  difficulties  that 
the  German  paper  had,  and  Helen  was  very  cool.  She 
was  confident.  The  work  went  steadily  forward,  and  was 
duly  completed  and  sent  to  the  College  as  before.  On 
Friday,  July  2,  at  a  little  before  noon,  we  began  the  one- 
hour  paper  on  the  history  of  Greece  and  Home,  and  it 
was  followed,  with  a  slight  intermission,  by  the  two-hour 
paper  on  English.  These  were  uneventful.  They  were 
play  for  Helen,  though   naturally  there  were  matters  in 
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the  history  paper  of  which  she  had  never  heard.  She 
could  have  written  indefinitely  on  both  of  these  papers. 
We  had  spent  weeks  in  the  critical  stady  of  Burke's 
speech,  but  not  a  question  was  based  on  it.  We  had 
thought  that  DeFoe's  journal  of  the  plague  was  too  hor- 
rible to  trouble  Helen  with,  and  but  a  few  pages  had  been 
read  to  her.  She  found  some  questions  on  it,  however, 
and  she  was  able  to  write  satisfactorily  on  the  subject. 

On  Saturday  there  was  one  hour  for  Elementary  French, 
and  one  for  Elementary  German.  Both  of  these  were  easy, 
though  the  German  is  more  to  Helen's  taste  than  the 
French.  While  we  were  going  through  this  German 
paper,  there  was  a  ring  at  the  door,  and  Professor  Schilling 
was  announced.  He  had  come  to  let  me  know  that  Helen 
had  been  successful  in  her  advanced  German,  the  paper 
being  pronounced  excellent.  It  was  very  kind  of  the  Pro- 
fessor to  let  me  know  this,  for  it  gave  Helen  her  first  en- 
couragement, and  she  went  off  for  her  summer  vacation  in 
an  hour  with  a  lighter  heart,  though  I  believe  she  had  no 
doubts  at  any  time. 

Since  then  £  have  heard  from  all  of  the  examinations. 
She  was  successful  in  every  subject  and  took  "  honors  " 
in  English  and  German.  I  think  that  I  may  say  that  no 
candidate  in  Harvard  or  Radcliffe  College  was  graded 
higher  than  Helen  in  English.  The  result  is  remarkable, 
especially  when  we  consider  that  Helen  has  been  studying 
on  strictly  college  preparatory  lines  for  one  year  only. 
She  had  had  long  and  careful  instruction,  it  is  true,  and 
she  had  had  always  the  loving  ministrations  of  Miss  Sul- 
livan, in  addition  to  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  con- 
centration that  the  rest  of  us  never  know.  No  man  or 
woman  has  ever  in  my  experience  got  ready  for  these  ex- 
aminations in  so  brief  a  time.  How  has  it  been  accom- 
plished? By  a  union  of  patience,  determination,  and 
affection,  with  the  foundation  of  an  uncommon  brain. 

AKTHUK  GILMAN, 
Direclar  of  The  Cambridge  School"  for  OirU,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


SPEECH  AND  GESTUEES. 

At  a  time  when  the  use  of  signs,  or  gestures,  is  con- 
sidered in  many  quarters  as  passe  and  detrimental  as  an 
instrument  in  the  education  of  deaf  children,  it  is  sugges- 
tive to  note  the  extensive  part  which  gestures  play  in  the 
daily  intercourse  of  people  who  are  in  the  full  possession 
of  all  their  senses.  It  would  appear  that  there  is  a  very 
close  relation  between  speech  and  gestures,  and  the  infer- 
ence naturally  suggests  itself  whether  the  use  of  gestures 
is  a  real  or  merely  an  imaginary  hindrance  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  speech  by  the  deaf  child.  Anything  tending  to 
shed  a  ray  of  light  on  such  a  debatable  point  is  of  value 
to  the  profession,  and  especially  so  to  that  portion  of  it 
which,  in  seeking  for  the  best  available  means  for  reach- 
ing definite  ends,  is  anxious  to  profit  by  all  hints  and  helps 
that  may  be  of  assistance  in  the  general  education  of  deaf 
children.  There  are  still  to  be  found  a  good  many  able 
teachers  who  hold  fast  to  the  principles,  so  ably  enunciated 
by  the  old  masters,  that  signs  are  ever  an  available  means 
for  reproducing  the  events  and  feelings  which  they  describe , 
yet  are  to  be  employed  with  discrimination,  and  for  the 
acquisition  of  verbal  language  should  give  way  to  manual 
spelling.  This  doctrine  was  held  by  the  most  prominent 
of  the  early  American  teachers,  and,  like  most  of  their 
deductions,  has  withstood  the  mutabilities  of  time. 

The  perplexities  met  with  in  an  attempt  to  discourage 
the  use  of  gestures  among  new  pupils  are  emphasized  in 
schools,  situated  in  large  cities,  receiving  the  children  of  a 
mixed  population.  This  is  singularly  true  of  deaf  children 
of  Russian,  Polish,  and  Italian  parentage,  in  whom  ges- 
tures seem  impregnated  almost  beyond  hope  of  eradica- 
tion. Were  such  children  to  master  the  most  correct 
forms  of  the  English  language,  it  would  be  of  no  benefit 
as  a  means  of  direct  communication  with  their  immediate 
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relatives,  who  know  little  or  no  English,  while  they  are 
past  masters  in  the  ase  of  the  gesture-language.  How- 
ever, this  is  no  reason  why  the  children  should  not  be  pre- 
pared to  use  and  understand  the  language  of  the  country 
of  which  they  are  being  fitted  for  citizenship,  but  rather 
an  additional  argument  for  their  mastery  of  verbal  lan- 
guage. 

The  purpose  of  these  remarks  is  not  to  give  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  power  of  signs  with  the  deaf,  but  to  introduce 
a  non-professional  theory,  presenting  several  new  thoughts 
with  respect  to  the  general  utility  of  gestures  as  aVolapuk. 
It  appears  in  a  highly  interesting  article  by  Ernest  Inger- 
soU,  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of  July  10,  1897,  in 
reference  to  the  gestures  used  by  the  Italian  colony  in 
New  York,  and  is  substantiallv  as  follows  : 

^^  Far  from  silent,  indeed,  are  these  Italians.  Their 
tongues  rattle  with  that  baste  which  sounds  so  excessive 
in  any  foreign  language  ;  yet  even  this  fluency  seems  in- 
adequate to  their  purpose,  for  every  talker  is  moving 
shoulders,  arms,  fingers,  and  face  as  he  speaks,  in  a  man- 
ner that  doubles  the  force  and  the  amount  of  what  he 
says. 

"  We,  unsentimental,  self-conscious  Northerners,  afraid 
to  acknowledge  an  emotion  and  studious  to  cloak  our  feel- 
ings, have  repressed  almost  all  of  even  the  most  natural 
gesticulations,  but  the  Italian  is  not  proud  of  an  artificial 
stoicism.  He  neither  understands  nor  likes  our  immo- 
bility ;  and  when  the  Teuton  scornfully  calls  his  Latin 
brother  mercu7'ial,  the  latter  retorts,  icy  ! 

"  Philosophers  have  argued  that,  because  among  most 
savages  the  language  of  gesture  is  extensive  and  useful, 
gesticulation  in  speech,  or  in  lieu  of  speech,  is  a  concom- 
itant and  sign  of  feeble  intellectual  power,  and  that  civi- 
lization must  needs  leave  it  behind.  That  this  is  true,  if 
at  all,  only  in  a  limited  sense  might  be  shown  ;  but,  what- 
ever the    hypothesis,  the  fact   remains   that  among  de- 
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scendaDts  of  the  oldest  and  highest  civilization  sign-lan- 
guage has  survived,  and  is  still  in  active  and  effective  use. 

^'  Nowhere  is  this  more  the  case  than  in  Sicily  and  in 
and  about  Naples.  The  aborigines  of  Sicily  are  said  to 
have  been  peculiarly  adept  in  a  gesture-language,  rivalling, 
apparently,  our  Indians,  who  can  communicate  a  very  wide 
range  of  ideas  by  that  means  alone,  as  I  have  many  times 
witnes?ed.  This  island  early  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
colonies  of  Greeks,  of  whom  the  later  Bomans  noted, 
among  other  peculiarities,  extraordinary  facility  in  gesticu- 
lation. It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  if,  as  the 
story  goes,  the  tyrant  Dionysius  was  unable  to  prevent 
public  comment  on  his  behavior  by  prohibiting  the  Sicil- 
ians from  meeting,  or  even  holding  conversation,  since 
they  were  able  to  communicate  news  and  thoughts  wholly 
by  silent  signs. 

"  These  repressive  measures,  however,  led  to  the  culti- 
vation of  this  method  of  voiceless  speech,  and  to  them  is 
due  the  preservation  of  gesture-language  among  these 
islanders  more  than  elsewhere  in  Europe — a  practice  likely 
to  be  long  perpetuated. 

^'  How  complete  is  this  language  of  signs  for  the  ex- 
pression of  information  can  be  shown  by  a  few  instances.* 

''  Nothing  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  seems  to  be  be- 
yond expression  by  these  people  by  means  of  grimaces 
and  hand-movements.  Some  signs  are  almost  self-evi- 
dent, as  the  pretence  of  eating  by  carrying  the  joined 
thumb  and  forefinger  to  the  mouth  repeatedly,  making  the 
idea  more  specific,  if  they  please,  by  imitating  the  motions 
peculiar  to  some  particular  food,  as  macaroni,  where  the 
long  strings  must  be  lifted  above  the  open  lips  and  dropped 
in.     Most  signs,  however,  have  become  too  conventional- 

*  The  writer  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  article  gives  some  examples  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  sign-langnage  is  used  and  understood  by  hearing 
people  in  southern  Italy.  As  the  same  instances  have  already  been  pub- 
lished in  previous  volumes  of  the  Annals  (xi,  124  ;  xx,  133)  they  are  now 
omitted.— E.  A.  F. 
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ized  to  be  clear  until  explained.  How  could  an  American 
lad;,  fioding  a  Neapolitan  beggar  r^arding  her  with  a 
smile,  while  he  held  his  chin  between  his  thumb  and  f<»8- 
finger,  nnderstand  that  he  was  complimenting  her  beaaty 
(actually  by  indicating  her  fatness)  of  face? 

"  A  deaf-mute  in  one  of  onr  colleges  would  readily 
comprehend  a  large  number  of  the  gestures  ;  and  a  Ute 
or  Sioux  Indian  would  find  himself  answering  many 
familiar  signs,  as  when  he  should  express  a  forcible  u^a* 
tive  by  violently  thrusting  forward  his  fingers  after  swiftly 
gathering  them  into  a  point  under  his  chin.  There  is 
nothing  in  common  with  spelling  out  of  words  by  letters 
formed  according  to  a  finger-code,  such  as  deaf-mutes  are 
taught.  These  signs  are  not  letters  and  words,  but  pict^ 
nres.     *    *     * 

"Ancient  and  medifeval  art  can  be  made,  in  this  light, 
to  reveal  subtleties  of  meaning  otherwise  unsuspected. 
In  the  wall-paintings  of  Pompeii,  in  the  story-telling  mo- 
saics and  decorations  of  old  Rome,  and  in  the  artistic 
embellishments  of  ancient  vases,  many  and  many  of  the 
figures  are  intended  by  their  attitudes,  or  by  the  position 
of  bands  and  fingers,  to  express  far  more  than  appears  to 
the  modern,  uneducated  eye.  The  same  intensity  of 
meaning  was  lent  to  the  characters  in  many  of  the  com- 
positions of  the  Haphaelitic  and  earlier  painters,  always 
illustrative  in  their  intention ;  and  by  this  means  the 
paintings  (and  statuary)  conveyed  tar  more  to  the  Italians 
of  their  own  time,  if  not  of  this,  than  men  of  other  nations 
see  in  them. 

"  Moreover,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  study  of  these 
signs,  still  in  daily  use  among  the  natives  of  southern 
Italy,  and  carried  with  them  to  America  (for  most  of  onr 
Italian  immigrants  come  from  Sicily  and  the  southernmost 
provinces),  and  a  comparison  of  them  with  such  signs  as 
can  be  gathered  from  the  artistic  and  literary  relics  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  Fhoeuicians,  and  Egyptians,  must  throw 
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strong  light  npon  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Nile  monu- 
meots.  This  and  other  facts  strengthen  the  theoi^  that 
these  and  most  other  ancient  pictographs  are  (or  were 
originally)  attempts  to  depict  the  speaking  gestures  every- 
body then  used." 

THOMAS  FRANCIS  FOX, 
Instructor  in  the  New  York  Institution^ 
Washington  Heights^  New  York. 


A  EETROSPECT. 

When,  twenty-five  years  ago,  I,  flushed  with  hope,  made 
my  debut  as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  (I  commenced  very 
young),  a  sentiment  pressed  itself  upon  me  as  to  how 
lucky  the  children  confided  to  the  new  master  would  be. 
Ignorance  was  to  vanish  as  night  before  the  rising  sun. 
The  lights  of  the  profession  had  but  dimly  illuminated  the 
great  arena  wherein  the  battle  of  a  century  on  behalf  of 
the  deaf  was  being  fought.  I  would  strike  the  blow  that 
would  free  the  captive.  Partial  advantages  had  indeed 
been  gained,  but  triumph  was  now  to  be  made  complete. 
Youth  and  courage  were  on  my  side,  and  what  I  lacked 
in  experience  I  made  up  in  confident  enthusiasm.  I  had 
read  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  bravest  attack, 
and  of  that  Gibraltar  of  the  deaf — language  ;  but  I  would 
so  direct  my  forces  that  the  foe  should  be  compelled  to 
yield,  and  the  day  be  won.  The  first  encounter  did  noj; 
answer  my  expectation,  nor  the  second.  Every  morning 
I  would  muster  fresh  troops,  disposing  them,  as  I  believed, 
in  such  a  way  as  surely  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  retreat. 
Their  superior  numbers,  however,  baffled  my  every  plan. 
The  undertaking  was  proving  more  serious  than  at  first 
conceived.  I  took  counsel  of  older  heads,  men  well  up 
in  strategy.  They,  indeed,  had  long  been  waging  war  and 
had  dismantled  many  a  hostile  fort,  yet  much  territory 
still  remained  to  be  conquered. 
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In  giving  instruction,  I  wondered  why,  having  written 
as  plainly  as  ever  it  was  possible  "  Christopher  Columbus  " 
and  ^^  United  States,"  I  should  the  next  day  be  confronted 
by  "  British  Columbus  "  and  **  Untied  States,"  and  that 
such  questions  as  (1)  "  What  brought  you  hei'e  ? "  (2) 
"  What  do  birds  live  on  ?  "  and  (3)  "What  did  you  think 
when  you  saw  the  man  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ?  " 
should  elicit  such  literal  answers  as  (1)  "  The  cars,"  (2) 
"  Fences,"  (3)  "  He  took  too  much."  Napoleon  with  his 
sword  by  his  side  and  Homer  in  his  pocket  claimed  he 
could  carve  his  way  through  the  world.  Why  could  not 
I,  with  the  Annals  before  me  and  the  "  sword  of  the 
spirit,"  attain  the  end  for  which  others  had  learned  "to 
labor  and  to  wait "  ?  I  trudged  on.  The  longer  I  taught, 
the  more  impressed  I  became  with  the  vastness  of  the 
work,  the  sublimity  of  its  accomplishment.  Was  it  to  be 
wondered  that  a  child  deaf  from  infancy  would,  even  after 
years  of  painful  efforts,  falter  on  the  steep  road  of  accurate 
expression  ?  How  many  of  us,  blessed  though  we  be  with 
every  faculty,  feel  totally  at  ease  on  the  same  precipitous 
route  ?  Was  I  not  expecting  too  much  from  these  intelligent 
but  sadly  handicapped  children  ?  I  began  to  make  haste 
slowly,  taking  nothing  for  granted.  The  same  errors,  the 
same  difficulties,  the  same  relative  disappointments  were  met 
with  elsewhere,  although  the  cause,  as  we  knew,  was  in  the 
ablest  of  hands.  \\i  is  "  not  in  mortals  to  command  suc- 
cess." Yet  does  not  continual  dropping  wear  the  stone? 
and  will  not  earnest  action,  properly  directed,  in  the  long 
run  tell  ?  The  Arab  who  gets  short  of  water  uncere- 
moniously lays  himself  down  to  die.  This  is  simple  if  not 
commendable.  But  the  method  has  been  bettered.  A 
young  engineer  who  recently  was  crossing  the  sands  of 
Egypt,  contrary  to  previous  notion,  conceived  the  idea  of 
boring  for  water,  which  he  did,  with  the  result  that  he  saw 
his  determination  fully  rewarded.  There  are  in  the  class- 
room  occasional  arid  spots  where  no  amount  of  labor  ap- 
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pears  to  avail ;  still  the  oasis  of  the  bright  and  brave  who 
form  the  majority  should  ever  be  an  inspiriting  sight,  a 
source  of  constant  encouragement  and  fresh  delight. 

Few  things  bring  a  teacher  more  pleasure  than  success- 
ful attempts  by  his  pupils  at  original  sentence  building. 
To  vanquish  without  peril  is  to  triumph  without  honor ! 
He  is  learned  who  has  mastered  the  idiom  of  his  country, 
and  he  under  whom  the  feat  is  achieved  by  the  deaf 
learner  has  a  claim  upon  that  country's  gratitude  and 
admiration.  Amphion  built  Thebes  by  the  sound  of  his 
lyre.  Had  he  lived  in  our  day,  he  might  have  found  a 
little  more  active  service  in  one  of  our  many  iustitutions. 
The  edifice  we  rear  is  of  a  kind  that  calls  for  the  exercise 
of  man's  noblest  attributes.  Knowledge  is  the  blossom  of 
thought.  There  cannot  be  success  without  thinking,  and 
to  make  a  child  think  in  our  vernacular  is  an  achievement 
in  itself.  It  is  the  absence  of  this  power  that  causes  the 
entanglement  in  writing  we  too  often  have  to  deplore. 
But  hgw  can  you  secure  this  ability  to  reason  ?  We  have 
the  answer  in  the  terse  phrase  "I^ahricando  Jit  faber.'' 
All  of  a  mother's  endearing  talk  to  her  infant  child 
would  at  first  seem  puerile  and  meaningless,  and  yet  how 
quickly  the  uninitiated  ear  opens  to  the  caressing  words 
and  the  little  stranger  is  made  to  understand  !  "  Vade  et 
fac  similiter,''  Spell,  question,  correct,  turn,  add,  vary, 
review,  interest,  emphasize,  never  tiring,  never  surrender- 
ing, but  keeping  up  the  fire  until  at  last  your  skill  and 
pluck  and  tact  shall  have  torn  down  the  Malakofi*  of 
countless  ^'  deaf -mutisms  "  and  battered  an  entrance  into 
the  realm  of  connected  thought  and  accurate  diction. 

£  remember  once  believing  that  when  a  point  had  been 
explained  thoroughly,  it  were  loss  of  time  to  refer  to  it 
again,  but 

I  stopped  my  Pegasus 
To  start  on  a  new  basis, 

being  convinced  that  the  teacher  who  will  take  two  days 
in  the  week  reviewing  the  work  gone  over  the  other  three 
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will,  by  the  end  of  the  term,  have  gone  farther  than  he 
who,  in  his  haste,  keeps  poshing  on  and  on.  Better  a 
rood  of  land  your  own  than  acres  of  uncertain  possession, 
the  standard  being  not  so  much  what  yon  claim  to  have 
taught  as  what  the  scholar  can  command  and  put  to  prac- 
tical use. 

A  wide-awake  teacher  will  not  have  somnolent  pupils. 
I  have  seen  children  act  and  write  as  if  their  sole  business 
consisted  in  making  errors  for  you  to  correct.  They 
might  seem  attentive  enough,  but  ask  them  anything,  and 
they  appear  to  wake  as  from  a  dream.  It  costs  an  effort 
to  grasp  an  idea,  and  that  effort  they  will  not  put  forth. 
All  such  requii^e  rousing  before  any  progress  can  be 
made,  and  renewed  ardor  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  is 
the  price.  A  few  pertinent  questions  at  the  psychologi- 
cal moment  has  a  wonderful  effect  upon  drowsiness.  It 
is  an  art  to  keep  a  class  occupied  and  interested,  and 
mthout  fuss  or  friction,  to  secure,  not  parrot-like  knowl- 
edge, but  an  intelligent  co-operation  and  fruitful  results. 
If  those  who  think  that  teaching  the  deaf  is  a  sinecure 
which  anybody  can  fill,  and  where  the  happy  band  only 
have  to  draw  their  salary,  would  take  charge  of  a  class  for 
a  year,  see  what  headway  they  make  and  how  they  feel, 
they  might  then  have  their  eyes  opened.  I  have  aged  in 
the  service  and  look  upon  the  work  as  the  proudest  a  man 
of  heart  and  feeling  can  be  engaged  in.  The  soul  and  mind 
and  life  and  character  of  a  fellow-man,  of  an  immortal 
being,  are  to  be  moulded,  not  for  time  alone,  but  for 
eternity.  The  grave  task  falls  to  your  lot.  You  are  unfit 
for  it  if  you  fail  to  realize  its  sacredness.  The  position, 
therefore,  is  not  only  laborious,  but  eminently  responsible, 
and  the  names  of  those  through  whose  untiring  efforts 
these  interesting  children  have  been  raised  from  their 
original  sad  condition  into  that  higher  sphere  of  enlighten- 
ment and  usefulness  which  is  their  boast  may  well  fill  a 
glorious  page  in  the   annals   of   a   benevolent,  grateful 
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nation.  Then,  speed  on  the  brave  cause.  Let  every  man 
in  the  ranks  be  worthy  of  his  vocation.  The  command  is 
as  gallant  and  tnie  as  the  aim  is  heroic  and  enviable. 
Onr  young  continent,  like  a  stalwart  son  with  a  good 
heart,  has  been  greeting  its  venerable  sire,  the  old  world, 
with  a  message  of  friendly  regard,  and  proffering  a 
respectful  support  in  all  that  may  lead  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  deaf  in  both  hemispheres.  Union  is  strength. 
May  sympathy  interweave  our  several  efforts  and  Heaven 
vouchsafe  a  blessing! 

PAUL  DENYS, 
Instructor  in  the  Ontario  Institutionj 

Belleville,  OntariOf  Canada, 


PARAGRAPHS.— VI.* 

Kite-flying. — As  kite-flying  is  being  practised  by  so 
many  of  our  learned  professors  of  the  present  day,  a  sim- 
ple teacher  may  be  pardoned  a  paragraph  on  the  subject. 
It  was  a  common,  every-day  kite,  at  first.  How  to  make 
it,  and  of  what  material  ?  Paper  could  be  easily  procured, 
but  where  did  they  get  their  string,  and  who  made  the 
paste  ?  Some  had  used  mucilage,  and  this  led  us  to  find- 
ing out  how  that  was  made,  and  what  was  used  to  prevent 
its  moulding.  Then  the  shape  was  described,  where  the 
braces  should  be  put,  how  the  string  should  be  fastened, 
and  the  length  of  tail  determined.  Thus  far  the  boys  had 
the  floor,  being  better  authorities  on  the  subject  than  the 
teacher,  or  the  girls,  who  evide  itly  considered  it  a  trifle 
beneath  their  notice.  They  roused  up,  however,  at  the 
story  of  Franklin  and  his  wonderful  deeds.  Then  followed 
a  description  of  the  scientific  "  box-kite,"  and  the  "  tan- 
dem " — one  kite  following  another  in  tandem  fashion — 
also  the  method  of  showing  the  election  returns  by  send- 
ing various  colored  kites  flying  upward  from  the  tall  tower 

*  Continued  from  the  April  number  of  the  AnnaU,  page  169. 
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square  hole.  Witness  this :  "  Henry  has  a  new  bat  and 
ball."  Oorrect  apparently,  but,  to  show  my  interest,  I 
said,  "  Has  he  ?  "  and  the  reply  came,  "  No !  his  mother 
will  bought  them,"  and  I  found  occupation  for  the  next 
five  minutes  or  more.  Here  is  another :  "  Tom  told  me 
he  tried  to  cut  the  lawn.  I  asked  him  if  the  grass  was 
short."  A  faint  suspicion  that  the  too  common  inter- 
change of  '*  asked  "  and  ''  told  "  might  have  been  made  led 
me  to  question  this  grammatically  correct  statement,  and 
I  found  that  in  reality  Tom  had  asked  the  speaker  if  he 
wished  to  try  the  lawn-mower.  The  other  said  yes,  tried 
it,  found  it  too  much  work,  and  asked  if  the  grass  was  not 
short  enough.  Caution!  Caution!  Accept  nothing  un- 
less tried  and  proved.  This  can  be  done  without  the 
pupil  knowing  that  you  are  testing  him,  for  who  likes  to 
have  each  statement  made  turned  over  and  over  ?  Cor- 
rect grammatical  construction  is  not  the  first  point  to  be 
aimed  at,  but  rather  a  construction  that  will  convey  ex- 
actly the  thing  the  speaker  wishes  told.  This  is  far  more 
valuable  for  future  use  than  the  most  rhetorical  sentence, 
if  expressing  something  they  do  not  intend.  Another 
caution  is  in  regard  to  definitions,  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded before,  but  which,  like  weeds,  are  continually  crop- 
ping up  in  some  shape  or  other.  A  teacher  may  be  often 
led  astray  by  a  pupil  accepting  her  statements  without 
argument.  Blessed  is  persistence  on  the  child's  part  if 
not  carried  too  far.  Here  is  a  late  question  of  a  pupil 
from  whom  I  have  quoted  before :  "  Please  tell  me  the 
diflference  between  size  and  number''  " Size  answers  the 
question,  How  large  /  and  number,  How  many  f  "  Yes! 
but  sometimes  the  man  says  to  me,  '  What  size  shoe  do 
vou  wear  ? '  and  sometimes,  *  What  number  shoe  ?  '  What 
is  the  difference  ?  "  Language  is  a  far  more  serious  prob- 
lem than  life  to  this  puzzling  girl  of  sixteen,  and  occupies 
a  larger  portion  of  her  thoughts. 

In  replying  to  questions,  let  your  answers  be  as  concise 
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as  possible,  with  due  regard  to  lucidity.  I  have  found 
that  an  over-elaborated  reply  is  often  forgotten  when  a 
crisp,  snappy  one  remains  with  the  pupils.  **  What  is  the 
difference  between  *  to  study '  and  *  to  learn '  ?  "  a  semi- 
mutd  asked  the  other  day.  *'  The  same  difference  that 
there  is  between  cooking  your  food  and  eating  it,"  was  the 
answer.  She  laughed  and  said,  "  Oh !  I  see,"  and  pro- 
ceeded to  show  that  she  really  did  see  the  difference. 
Single  words,  I  have  told  them,  are  like  colors.  We  may 
have  two  pieces  of  ribbon,  one  a  pretty  blue,  apparently, 
until  placed  beside  the  other,  when  it  seems  to  have  be- 
come green.  It  is  thus  with  words ;  ''  once  "  implies  a 
single  action,  '*  at  once  "  means  immediately,  while  **  once 
upon  a  time  "  leads  us  back  to  the  distant  days  and  realm 
of  fairv-land.* 


Scrap-hooka. — Not  the  "  pasty  "  kind,  which  are  not  only 
disagreeable  to  make,  but  too  often,  like  a  sunken  vessel 
with  rich  cargo,  require  both  time  and  a  skilled  diver  to 
rescue  the  precious  freight  from  the  depths.  Even  Mark 
Twain's  books,  with  their  already  gummed  columns,  must 
come  under  the  ban.  Instead  of  these,  take  manilla  paper, 
and  make  a  dozen  or  more  lai^e  envelopes  eight  by  twelve 
inches,  or  even  larger,  if  you  have  a  drawer  to  hold  them. 
Have  the  flaps  rather  pointed,  and  cut  a  small  slit  in  the 
envelope,  into  which  the  point  may  be  slipped.  Place 
the  envelopes  one  on  to{)  of  the  other,  with  the  openings 

*  On  the  same  page  of  my  note-book  with  the  foregoing  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing, which,  though  totally  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  hand,  I  chronicle 
for  the  sake  of  the  smile  it  will  bring.  I  had  been  reading  to  one  of  the 
classes  a  talc  of  the  early  settlers,  describing  a  journey  in  winter,  daring 
which  the  party  had  waded  several  streams  and  finally  caught  a  floating 
canoe  and  in  it  crossed  the  main  river.  One  of  the  young  folks  under- 
stood all  from  my  lips  but  the  one  word  '*  canoe."  She  puzzled  for 
a  while  but  made  no  headway.  Thinking  to  suggest  it,  I  said,  '■*■  What  do 
you  suppose  they  caught?'  '*I  don't  know."  *' Well,  think !  "  *' I 
should  think  they  caught  a  cold."  "  Oh  I  "  *'  Well  1  you  said  they  had 
been  wading  through  freezing  water.'* 
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toward  the  right  hand,  and  the  Haps  uppermost.  Then, 
at  the  left  side,  iusoTt  between  each  one  several  narrow 
atripB  of  paper,  to  make  the  back  siifticiently  broad  to 
allow  for  the  fUliog  nf  the  eovelopes.  Fasten  them  firmly 
together  aod  put  on  stiff  covers,  or  one  of  the  many  pat- 
ent binders  now  on  the  market.  This  idea  was  gnined 
from  "  Breed's  Portfolio  Scrap-book,"  which  is,  perhaps, 
a  little  high  in  price  and  rather  small  in  surface  measure- 
ment for  a  teacher's  every-day  demands,  though  exceed- 
ingly desirable  for  dainty  clippings.  Having  prepared 
yonr  book,  label  the  envelopes  "Politicw,"  "Pictures," 
"  Signals,"  "  Maps,"  or  what-not,  and  yon  are  ready  for 
all  the  floteam  that  may  drift  your  way.  As  the  Tarioos 
clippings  are  put  in,  write  their  special  subjects  on  the 
outside  of  the  envelope,  and  finally  index  the  whole. 

(a)  "  Politics !"  you  say.  Yes ;  why  not?  I  have  found 
myself  more  than  once  deep  in  a  political  hog  when  I 
fancied  I  was  standing  on  solid  ground.  A  pupil  asks, 
"  What  kind  of  a  college  is  an  Electoral  Oolite  ?"  with  a 
strong  deprecatory  accent  on  the  descriptive  word.  Yon 
have  a  vague  or  a  clear  idea,  as  the  case  may  be,  but, 
either  way,  you  say,  with  Hamlet,  "  We  must  speak  by 
the  card  or  equivocation  will  undo  us,"  and  a  search  into 
an  eucyclopsedia  follows,  notes  are  taken,  and  editorials 
on  the  same  subject  are  clipped  from  some  newspaper. 
The  question  is  answered,  and  the  material  is  slipped  into 
your  "  Political "  envelope  for  futtire  reference. 

(i)  "  Pictures !"  No  matter  how  liberally  your  closet 
may  be  supplied,  or  how  fully  your  wall  space  utilized, 
there  are  still  a  hundred  and  one  occasions  wLeu  some  tiny 
picture  from  your  envelope  collection  can  be  taken  out 
and  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  without  the  lifting  of  a 
weighty  book,  and  which  will  just  supply  your  need.  The 
illustrated  catalogues  sent  out  by  book  publishers  at 
Christmas  time,  and  the  advertising  pages  in  the  back  of 
magazines,  are  grand  reservoirs  from  which  to  draw  sup- 
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plies.  "  Pear's  Soap,"  for  instance,  has  illustrated  more 
than  one  lesson  on  other  subjects  than  cleanliness,  while 
a  very  pretty  little  engraving  of  a  "  village  smithy,"  though 
advertising  a  patent  horseshoe,  gave  just  the  needed  touch 
to  a  lesson  in  literature.  Children  in  higher  grades  may 
have  their  attention  drawn  to  the  difference  between  pict- 
ures made  by  an  author  and  an  artist  on  the  same  subject, 
and  questions  asked  as  to  which  conveys  the  most  vivid 
impression,  the  pen  or  the  brush.  In  the  one  a  life  may 
be  portrayed — in  the  other  but  an  instant  of  time. 

{c)  Signals.  Good  lessons  can  be  given  on  the  various 
ways  of  signalling  at  sea.  The  little  leaflets  advertising 
the  "  Century  "  magazine  for  March  had  the  signal-flags 
of  Nelson  s  famous  message.  Never  mind  iconoclastic 
theories  that  it  was  never  sent ;  I  and  mine  still  hold  fast 
to  the  idea  that,  if  it  was  not,  it  ought  to  have  been,  and 
we  go  on  believing,  and  the  leaflets  were  slipped  into  the 
envelope.  Then  the  Weather  Bureau  published  cards 
containing  its  flag  signals,  and  a  magazine  gave  an  ac- 
count, months  ago,  of  the  meanings  of  train-whistlings. 
All  these  we  gathered  in,  copying  and  condensing  the 
magazine  article,  for  on  no  account  will  we  spoil  a  book. 
There  are  too  many  hungry  minds  needing  them,  and  we 
must  pass  them  on  to  others.  After  these  came  the  helio- 
graphic  messages  flashing  from  the  mountain-tops,  and 
the  glorious  bugle  notes  through  the  valleys,  and  even 
then  our  lessons  were  not  over,  for  what  are  salutes  but 
signals  ?  And  as  the  guns  boom  from  the  man-of-war, 
we  count  their  thunders  and  know  something  of  their 
cause,  for  Uncle  Sam  has  not  only  ordained  the  number 
that  shall  be  fired,  but  also  the  intervals  of  time  between 
the  firing.  The  grand  "  National  Salute  "  is  one  gun  for 
each  State  in  the  Union.  Think  of  that,  ye  voters  and 
lovers  of  noise,  and  let  our  pleading  Territorial  sisters 
enter  the  ranks.  Then  our  President  has  twenty-one  guns 
fired  in  his  honor,  and  the  same  number  is  given  to  the 
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sovereign  or  chief  magistrate  of  any  other  country.  There 
are  many  surmises,  nays  Malcolm  Townaend,  as  to  why 
twenty-one  waa  the  number  chosen,  Some  say  that  the 
United  States  wished  to  signify  to  the  mother-country 
that  her  child  had  become  of  age,  and  give  as  proof  that 
the  gun  of  1770  adds  up  to  twenty-one.  1  +  7  +  7  +  6 
=  21. 

{il)  Maps!  "What  do  we  need  of  them  other  than 
those  furnished  by  our  school  authorities?"  Well,  those 
who  are  Eond  of  using  the  microscope  are  very  apt  to  fol- 
low the  line  of  close  investigation  in  other  subjects,  and 
we  have  cut  from  the  newspapers  all  the  little  maps  givtin 
when  a  battle  is  described.  The  children  are  glad  to  see 
a  larger  portrait  of  Cuba  or  of  Crete  than  the  small  earU 
de  vitite  nsnally  given  in  the  common  atlas.  They  also 
like  to  trace  the  roates  taken  by  the  armiea  or  the  lines 
followed  by  the  explorers  In  the  far  North.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  Venezuelan  boundary  gave  us  a  good  map  of 
that  country,  and  the  war  in  Abyssinia  famished  another. 
The  opening  of  the  "  Iron  Gates  of  the  Danube  "  yielded 
its  quota,  as  well  as  the  talk  of  Hawaiian  annexation,  and 
all  alike  are  receiving  better  ideas  of  the  topography  of 
Grecian  territory  than  that  we  formerly  had  by  this  gath- 
ering of  maps. 

(e.)  Personalities.  Another  envelope  might  be  devoted 
to  personalities,  meaning  anecdotes  or  short  biographical 
sketches  of  distinguished  persons.  Illustrated  catalogues 
of  authors  are  sent  out  by  Harpers,  by  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  and  other  publishers,  and  these  little  portraits 
we  place  in  this  envelope  instead  of  our  pictorial  one. 
In  connection  with  this,  I  would  like  to  recommend  a 
small  paper-covered  volume  which  I  have  had  in  use  for 
some  time.  It  is  compiled  by  Walsh  and  entitled  "  Na- 
tions of  the  World  "  and  published  by  Kellogg  tt  Co.,  of 
New  ¥ork  and  Chicago.  It  contains  a  short  sketch  of 
each  nation,  with  a  fair  picture  of  its  ruler.    If  a  sovereign 
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dies,  I  try  to  obtain  a  picture  of  the  sacceeding  one. 
After  the  assassination,  in  France,  of  President  Carnot,  a 
picture  of  his  successor  was  given  by  the  press  and  was 
interleaved  in  its  proper  place  in  this  little  book.  Later, 
pictures  of  King  Humbert  of  Italy  and  Queen  Wilhelmina 
of  Holland  have  also  been  placed  between  its  page^,  and 
the  recent  assailing  of  Juan  Borda,  the  President  of 
Uruguay,  gave  us  the  first  representation  we  had  seen  of 
his  features.  It  may  be  argued  that  not  all  newspaper 
pictures  are  true  to  life.  That  is  so ;  but  at  the  present 
day  so  many  good  ones  are  printed  that  it  is  safe  to  be- 
lieve they  bear  at  least  a  resemblance  to  the  original,  and, 
besides,  do  we  not  often  say  of  our  friend,  "  I  would  rather 
have  a  poor  picture  of  him  than  none  at  all "  ?  You  will 
be  surprised  at  the  rapidity  with  which  your  envelopes 
will  fill  and  new  ones  be  needed,  and  though  I  have  sev- 
eral large  scrap-books  filled  to  repletion,  besides  one  of 
"  Breed's,"  before  mentioned,  I  find  my  home-made  one 
serves  my  purpose  best. 
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Arkansas  Institute. — Mrs.  N.  H.  Oates,  of  Little  Bock, 
Arkansas,  who  has  taken  a  course  of  training  in  the  McGowen 
School,  has  been  appointed  as  an  additional  teacher  in  the 
Oral  Department.  Departments  of  Kindergarten  and  Phys- 
ical Culture  have  been  established,  with  Miss  Kate  Strouse  of 
Indiana  at  the  head  of  the  Kindergarten  work  and  Miss  L. 
May  Crawford  of  Rossville,  Indiana,  as  teacher  of  Physical 
Culture.  Both  ladies  are  graduates  in  their  special  lines  and 
are  teachers  of  some  experience. 

The  school  is  trying  the  double-session  plan  this  year.  The 
classes  are  divided  into  two  grades,  the  teacher  taking  one 
grade  in  the  forenoon  and  one  in  the  afternoon,  alternating 
the  grades  each  week.  The  morning  and  afternoon  sessions 
are  shorter  than  formerly,  but  the  plan  insures  to  each  teacher 
a  class  of  not  over  ten  or  twelve  pupils  at  a  time,  of  even 
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grade.     Each  teacher  has  between  sixteen  and  twenty  pupils 
to  teach,  but  has  only  half  of  them  in  class  at  a  time. 

Indiana  Institution, — Dr.  William  H.  Latham,  "  in  token 
of  his  long,  faithful,  and  valuable  services  as  instructor  and 
autUor,  and  of  his  active  work  in  the  education  of  the  deaf, 
covering  a  period  of  fifty-two  years,  forty-four  of  which  have 
been  given  to  the  Indiana  Institution,"  has  been  made  ^^  pro- 
fessor emeritus "  of  history,  moral  philosophy,  and  physics. 
Mr.  Stephen  W.  Gilbert  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  as 
teacher  in  the  Missoun  School,  and  Mr.  Charles  Kemey  has 
retired  on  account  of  ill-health.  Miss  Letitia  M.  Booth,  for- 
merly a  teacher  in  this  Institution,  and  later  in  the  Central 
New  York  Institution  ;  Mr.  Utten  E.  Bead,  M.  A.,  a  graduate 
of  Illinois  College  and  of  the  Normal  Department  of  Gallaudet 
College ;  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Bay,  who  was  trained  for  oral 
teaching  at  the  Clarke  School,  have  been  added  to  the  corps 
of  teachers. 

A  gymnasium,  an  ironing-room,  and  a  boiler-room  have  been 
built  during  the  summer.  As  the  appropriation  for  the 
gymnasium  sufficed  only  to  erect  the  building,  the  purchase 
of  apparatus  is  deferred,  but  in  the  mean  time  a  good  place  is 
provided  for  play  in  bad  weather. 

Louisiana  InatitutioTi. — The  opening  of  the  school  term  is 
postponed  until  the  frost  shall  have  stopped  the  spread  of 
yellow  fever. 

Minneapolis  Day- School. — A  bill  to  authorize  classes  for 
the  deaf  in  common  schools,  similar  to  the  one  that  was  passed 
by  the  Illinois  legislature  (published  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Annals^  p^tge  350),  was  introduced  into  the  Minnesota  legisla- 
ture last  year,  but  it  failed  to  become  a  law.  In  consequence 
of  its  failure,  the  Board  of  Education  of  Minneapolis  have 
closed  the  day-school  for  the  deaf  in  that  city.  We  are  in- 
formed that  Miss  Brown,  its  teacher,  has  opened  a  private 
school. 

Mississippi  Institution.  —On  account  of  the  quarantine  for 
yellow  fever  the  opening  of  the  school  term  is  postponed  until 
some  time  in  November  or  possibly  the  first  of  December. 
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Nebraska  Institute. — Mr.  J.  A.  Gillespie,  principal  of  this 
Institute  since  1878,  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Dawes,  for- 
merly a  teacher  in  the  Nebraska  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
Mr.  Gillespie^s  resignation  was  asked  for  by  the  Governor 
on  the  ground  that  there  were  irregularities  in  his  accounts, 
but  it  is  charged  by  the  Republican  newspapers  of  the  State 
that  the  real  reason  was  a  political  one.  Several  of  the  teachers, 
among  them  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Taylor,  have  also  lost  their 
positions.  We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Gillespie  intends  to  open 
a  private  school  for  auricular  instruction  in  Omaha. 

New  York  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction. — Dr. 
Bemhard  Engelsmann,  the  first  principal  of  this  Institution, 
died  in  New  York  in  September  last.  He  was  trained  as  a 
teacher  of  the  deaf  in  the  Hebrew  Institution  at  Vienna,  Austria. 
He  came  to  New  York  in  1863,  and  in  186>4  gathered  a  class 
of  private  pupils  whom  he  taught  by  the  oral  method,  thus 
being  the  founder  of  the  first  exclusively  oral  school  for  the 
deaf  in  America  that  achieved  permanent  success.  Out  of  this 
school  grew  the  New  York  Institution  for  Improved  Instruc- 
tion, which  was  opened  in  1867.  Dr.  Engelsmann  was  its 
principal  from  its  establishment  until  1869,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  articulation  work  in  the  New  York 
Institution  at  Washington  Heights.  He  remained  here  for 
three  years.  In  1873  he  resigned  the  position  to  study  medi- 
cine, and  after  completing  his  studies  was  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  that  profession  until  his  death.  He  continued  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  education  of  the  deaf,  contributing  several 
articles  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in  the  pages  of  Science 
in  1890  and  1891. 

Northern  New  York  Institution. — Miss  Clara  E.  Parker,  a 
teacher  in  this  Institution  for  the  past  five  years,  died  at  her 
home  in  Marlboro,  New  Hampshire,  September  24,  1897,  of  a 
sarcoma.  *'  Her  love  for  the  beautiful,"  says  the  Mentor, 
^*  was  a  personal  characteristic,  and  in  her  pupils  she  created  a 
growing  love  for  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  It  seemed  to  be 
the  aim  of  her  life  to  assist  others  to  higher  and  nobler  thought, 
and  her  willingness  to  help  and  to  encourage  her  friends,  even 
when  that  help  demanded  the  sacrifice  of  personal  convenience 
on  her  part,  was  ever  apparent." 
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Miss  Dell  Bartoo,  n-Lo  was  traiaed  in  the  Noi-mal  Depart- 
ment of  Qallaud^t  College,  and  Mrs.  Jennie  Panisb,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Indiana  Kindergarten  Normal  Training  School, 
have  been  added  to  the  corps  of  teachers. 

Ohio  InaiUution.—T£im  Stoneberger,  of  the  Oral  Dep«ri- 
ment,  resigned  in  Julj  to  be  married,  and  Miss  Atwood  r^ 
signed  to  teach  in  the  Alabama  loatitotion.  Mrs.  Lida  Man- 
snr  baa  been  appointed  supervising  teacher  of  speech,  Uiss 
Eliza  O'H&rra  has  taken  the  class  formerly  taught  bj  Miss 
Stoneberger,  and  Uiss  Mary  Grimes  has  been  appointed  oral 
teacher  for  beginners. 

Wathington  State  School. — Mr.  Joseph  Anderson  Apple- 
white, M.  A.,  a  graduate  of  Uillsaps  College,  Alabama,  and  of 
the  Normal  Department  of  Qallaudet  College,  has  been  added 
to  the  corps  of  instruction. 

WtMt  Virginia  School.— lu  June  last  Mr.  O.  H.  Hill,  who 
has  been  principal  for  the  past  nine  years,  resigned.  At  a 
meeting  of  Uie  Board  of  Begents  held  in  July,  his  resignation 
was  accepted,  and  Mr.  James  T.  Buober,  of  Greenbrier  county. 
West  Virginia,  was  elected  bis  successor.  Mr.  Holdridge 
Chideater,  a  teacher  in  the  School  for  twenty-seven  years, 
was  retired,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Thompson  was  elected  in  his  place. 
Mr.  Hill  has  accepted  an  appointment  as  teacher  in  the  Mis- 
souri School. 

ADVEETISEMENT. 
Wakted  at   the   Institution    for   the    Deaf,  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  a  trained  oral  teacher.     Apply,  stating  qualifications, 
experience,  and  salary  required,  to — 

J.  FEABON, 
Prirteipal. 
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KINDERGARTEN  WORK   IN  THE  NEW   JERSEY 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

I  SAW  recently,  in  the  New  Jersey  school  at  Trenton, 
some  kindergarten  work  that  seems  to  deserve  mention  in 
the  A7inal8,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  more  in  accord  with 
the  modern  philosophy  of  education  than  are  the  ordinary 
kindergarten  methods,  and  it  is  especially  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  deaf  pupils,  who  are  usually  received 
when  past  the  kindergarten  age,  yet  are  in  need  of  some 
such  preliminary  training.  It  is  also  a  scheme  that  de- 
mands little  financial  outlay,  an  item  that  will  commend 
it  to  many. 

The  conductor  of  the  kindergarten,  Mrs.  Frances  H. 
Porter,  says  of  her  work,  "  There  is  no  theory  about  it." 
Nevertheless,  I  may  assert  that  the  work  is  carried  on  in 
a  true  Froebelian  spirit,  and,  as  with  Froebel,  the  main 
idea  is  "  education  through  self-activity."  The  teacher  of 
the  deaf  will  be  better  pleased  with  a  more  definite  ex- 
pression of  the  purpose  in  this  work :  the  acquisition  of 
language  from  first  to  last,  based  upon  the  child's  own 
thought  and  experience,  and  entire  familiarity  with  his 
surroundings,  are  the  gifts  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  child. 

Mrs.  Porter  brings  the  child  as  soon  as  possible  into 
intimate  relation  with  common  home  events.  Believing 
that  the  right  starting  point  of  his  formal  education  is  to 
be  found  in  whatever  notice  he  has  already  taken  of  him- 
self and  the  world  about  him,  she  has  little  rehearsals  in 
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One  little  boy  asked  if  liia  letter  to  papa  remHineJ  in  the 
Trenton  post-oftice  till  his  papa  came  for  it  from  Jersey 
City,  With  a  paper  mail-wagon  and  train  of  cars,  it  was 
possible  to  explain  to  bis  entire  satisfaclioa  liow  his  papa 
received  the  letter,  even  to  tell  him  about  the  letter- 
carrier  who  delivered  it.  In  this  lesson  members  of  the 
class  tiiok  the  parts  of  postmaster,  letter-carrier,  aud 
servant  or  lady  of  the  ho\ise  to  receive  letters,  and  it  was 
also  explained  to  those  who  lived  in  the  country  why  they 
had  to  f-o  to  the  post-office  for  their  letters.  Then  there 
is  a  railroad  crossing  with  switches  aud  flagman,  a  station 
further  on,  and  a  train  of  cars  ;  and  in  the  lesson  ou 
travelUug,  which  seems  to  be  the  one  they  most  enjoy, 
they  learn  how  to  act  ou  the  cars,  especially  if  alone, 
and  what  to  do  if  their  friends  fail  to  meet  them.  Toy 
tickets  and  money  are  provided,  to  make  the  lesson  as 
complete  as  possible. 

A  lesson  on  flowers  is  given,  in  which  the  children  ont 
out  of  colored  paper  the  leaves,  flowers,  bud,  of  saob 
common  flowers  as  the  daisy,  buttercup,  wild  rose,  pansy ; 
if  a  little  drawing  or  painting  will  help,  it  is  resorted  to. 

Various  holidays  and  festivals  are  celebrated  in  the 
kindergarten  by  making  suitable  tokens  of  the  day  ;  for 
instance,  a  national  flag,  flre-crackers,  torpedoes,  for  the 
Fourth  of  July.  As  I  write,  word  comes  that  the  third 
grade  are  making  Pilgrims,  Indians,  log-cabins,  wigwams, 
wolves,  to  group  on  a  plan  of  Plymouth,  for  the  Thanks- 
giving-week lesson. 

Apart  from  rehearsals  of  home  hfe,  Mrs.  Porter  has 
also  attempted  to  illustrate  stories  in  this  way.  She  has 
the  tale  of  Little  Hed  Riding  Hood  ;  there  is  the  graud- 
mother's  cottage  in  the  wood  with  painted  trees,  the  little 
girl  in  her  scarlet  hood  with  basket  on  her  arm,  and  the 
wolf.  Slie  goes  through  the  whole  story,  moving  the 
figures  as  u ceded. 

It  may  be  easily  conceived  that  iu  designing  patterns 
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for  all  these  things  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  is  required, 
in  order  to  keep  them  simple  and  yet  to  represent  the  de- 
sired object  with  sufficient  accuracy ;  fortunately,  Mrs. 
Porter  has  manifest  gifts  in  this  line,  and  for  teachers  who 
have  not  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  similar  objects 
from  patterns.  I  may  state  here  that  Mrs.  Porter  is  now 
making  a  book  of  patterns  which  she  hopes  in  time  to  be 
able  to  fill  orders  for ;  she  has  been  experimenting  for 
three  years  with  this  paper  work,  but  is  desirous  of  still 
further  simplifying  the  first  year's  course,  to  avoid  over- 
taxing the  little  fingers  and  the  little  brains.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  know  that  she  was  led  to  this  work,  not  by  the 
kindergarten  hobby,  but  by  the  prohibition  of  signs  in  the 
class-room.  Pictures  in  the  air  being  forbidden,  and  her 
pupils  too  young  for  "  words,  words,  words  "  alone,  she 
undertook  to  substitute  the  reality  of  which  words  are  the 
symbols,  and  signs  the  imaginary  sketches.  The  possibil- 
ities of  the  method  grew  upon  her,  until  her  kindergarten 
classes  were  organized,  and  still  she  finds  new  possibilities, 
new  problems,  in  endless  succession.  At  the  same  time 
she  has  studied  the  prevailing  kindergarten  system,  and 
has  adopted  such  of  the  exercises  as  seemed  to  her  of 
sufficient  practical  value. 

In  this  account,  I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the 
things  I  saw,  and  without  specifying  the  order  of  progress 
from  year  to  year.  Of  course  the  lessons  are  graded  ac- 
cording to  the  understanding  of  the  pupils,  and  Mrs.  Por- 
ter has  a  plan  of  procedure,  about  which  she  may  tell  us 
herself  some  day.  Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  New  Jersey 
school  at  eight  years  of  age  and  upward ;  when  homeless  or 
in  destitute  circumstances,  they  are  received  earlier.  Some 
grades  attend  the  kindergarten  for  a  set  portion  of  time 
each  week,  as  a  relaxation  from  the  strain  of  continued 
book  and  pen  work,  or  to  gain  some  extra  needed  train- 
ing. I  must  not  omit  to  say  that  when  the  children  go 
home,  they  are  allowed  to  take  specimens  of  their  work  as 
presents  for  their  parents  or  friends. 
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Ab  wonld  be  expected,  wUere  so  mnch  vital  interest  is 
aroused  by  bringing  before  the  child  thiugs  within  his 
own  experience  and  through  them  leading  him  ou  to 
those  without,  the  language  lessons  are  much  Vietter 
memonzed  thau  they  are  when  they  consist  of  mere  word 
and  sentence  drills  hnving  no  immediate  connection  with 
contemporary  events  or  experience. 

It  seems  uiinei-«Hsary  to  dwell  upon  the  habits  of 
industry,  activity,  aleitueas,  observation,  formed  by  this 
coarse  in  mannal  trniniug  combined  with  language  work ; 
the  advantages  of  sach  a  method  will  readily  suggest 
themselves  to  teachers.  It  there  can  be  any  objection  to 
it,  perhaps  it  is  the  amount  of  time  occupied  in  making 
these  articles  which  some  may  argue  might  be  better 
employed  in  additional  languf^e  work ;  but  not  with  real 
gain,  I  think,  in  the  case  of  first  and  second  year  pnpils, 
or  even  those  of  the  third  year ;  nor  would  it  answer  as 
well  to  buy  the  articles  ready  manufactured. 

The  element  of  pleasure  has  a  rightful  place  in  all 
educational  schemes,  and  "  work  for  the  joy  of  the  work- 
ing," as  Kipling  puts  it,  is  an  inherent  need  of  the  child 
and  earliest  demonstrated  ;  the  joy  of  discovery  is  closely 
allied  to  it.  Jf  a  young  teacher  may  be  permitted  to  air 
a  theory  of  which  she  is  fond,  not  claiming  it  as  original 
with  herself,  it  is  this  :  in  making  the  first  few  years  at 
sciiool  as  full  as  possible  of  activity  and  genuine  interest 
for  the  pupil,  eucoumging  him  to  investigate  and  report 
to  us  rather  thau  drilling  him  out  of  our  own  mass  of 
information,  we  shall  lay  the  best  foundation  for  his 
future,  in  both  a  moral  and  educational  sense,  by  thus 
giving  him  the  impulse  which  leads  to  independence  and 
self-culture.  Are  not  the  indolent  habits,  noticeable  in 
some  advanced  pupils,  the  result  of  too  little  interest  and 
breadth  of  action  during  the  early  years  in  school? 

Do  we  all  bear  in  mind  to  a  suHiciently  practical  extent 
the  fact  that,  before  language,  must  come  things,  and  that, 
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with  language,  things  or  the  consciousness  of  things  and 
understanding  of  things  must  keep  pace  ?  Who  knows 
more  about  a  flower,  the  one  who  has  watched  it  grow 
from  seed  to  bud  and  blossom,  and  has  pulled  it  to  pieces, 
part  by  part,  or  the  one  who  has  studied  it  in  a  text-book 
or  a  language  lesson  even  when  illustrated  by  pictures? 

In  writing  this  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  it  is 
well  understood  why  the  adoption  of  the  same  kinder- 
garten methods  prevalent  in  hearing  schools  would  prove 
unsatisfactory  in  schools  for  the  deaf,  if  not  impracticable. 
My  intention  has  been  chiefly  to  point  out  an  economical 
way  of  doing  fruitful  educational  work,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  teachers  who  are  hampered  by  the  lack  of  funds 
to  buy  apparatus. 

MAY  MARTIN, 
Instructor  in  GalUiudet  College,  Washington,  D,  C. 
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My  old  friend,  Philip  Goode  Gillett,  in  his  annual  ad- 
dress as  President  of  the  American  Association  to  Promote 
the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  given  at  Mount  Airy, 
Pa.,  in  July,  1896,  makes  an  alleged  quotation  from  an  ad- 
dress of  mine,  of  which  I  ought,  probably,  in  justice  to 
myself,  to  have  taken  notice  before  this. 

The  following  is  what  appears  in  Dr.  Gillett's  address 
(page  15): 

Dr.  £.  M.  Gallaadet,  in  the  course  of  an  address  made  at  the  Seventh 
Gonyention,  gave  utterance  to  the  following  : 

*' I  must  say  that  for  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  school,  striving  to 
master  the  English  language,  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing.  *  «  *  « 
Then,  if  we  want  the  children  in  our  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
to  master  the  English  language,  what  have  we  to  do  with  the  sign-lan- 
guage?  I  answer,  as  little  as  possible.  I  would  bear  in  mind  every  hour 
of  the  day  and  every  minute  of  the  hour  the  sign-language  in  a  school 
for  the  deaf  is  a  dangerous  thing.  The  tendency  of  the  sign-language  is 
to  its  over-use  in  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  ease,  the  readi- 
ness, with  which  we  can  reach  the  deaf-mute  child's  mind  by  it — the  lazi- 
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n«H  of  U— thti&e  teat.uree  are  very  apt  to  lead  to  ita  over-use.  Ilie  ust 
of  the  Bigu.lHngiiage,  extept  in  CHKes  wiiere  it  is  absolutely  esttoDtiul.  ik 
pernicious.  It  hurl? ;  it  pulls  tlown  -  it  uodoes :  it  brings  forth  groans 
and  grants  and  exiiressions  of  dissatisfaction  and  disappoiDtmeilt  from 


Dr.  Gillett  makes  the  following  couiment  on  tbe  fore- 
going : 

Thii  ia  a  terrible  nrraigiinieDt  of  the  sign-lnngnage  with  whiob  I  do  not 
agree,  but  it  was  tlie  houeet  expreBsjon  of  vieva  based  npini  accurate 
knowledge  which,  comiug  from  any  but  one  of  the  ablest  mea  of  our  pro- 
fession, Monld  be  motit  severely  orilicised.  Hnny  do  not  endorse  this, 
for  tbey  regard  the  sign -Inn  gunge  as  a  forcefnl  and  beautiful  means  of 
iDterchuiuiDK  thought.  1iul  believe  that  extreme  care  should  be  exercised 
in  its  use.  Id  the  eUicidation  of  any  subject,  as  iu  lectures,  sermoas.  or 
translatlDiiB  oC  addresses,  to  eouvey  the  ideas  uttered  to  heariag  peiaons 
by  a  speaker,  it  is  of  very  great  etficioncy  aud  ttEefulness.  By  this  meang 
the  QOBprI  i-i  carried  to  the  deaf  by  clergymen  of  their  owu  class.  CAtry- 
iug  to  thciii  all  its  hopes,  ciimfort^.  auil  t<.>UHolatLOUB. 

The  idea  is  plainly  conveyed  in  the  comment  that  I  do 
not  regard  the  sign-langaage  with  any  favor  whatever  as 
an  adjunct  in  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

Mr.  John  D.  Wright,  known  in  our  profession  as  one  of 
the  principals  of  a  private  boarding-school  for  the  deaf  in 
New  York  city,  also  quotes  tbe  language  cited  by  Dr. 
Oillett,  and  with  the  same  evident  object,  in  an  open  let- 
ter published  in  the  Century  Magazme  in  April,  1897, 
The  use  Mr.  Wright  makes  of  my  words  does  not  surprise 
me,  for  it  is  plain  he  took  them  second-baud  from  Dr. 
Gillett.  But  tliat  the  latter,  wlio  heard  my  address  at 
-Indiauapolis  in  1870,  should  have  quoted  me  as  he  did, 
and  then  made  the  comments  given  above,  tills  me  with 
no  little  amazement,  the  rcEtson  for  which  is  not  hard  to 
find. 

By  the  use  of  asterisks  indicating  one  omission,  Dr. 
Gillett  conveys  the  impression  that  what  follows  is  a  solid 
quotation  from  my  address.  So  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  four  other  omissions  are  made.  The  first  of  these, 
which  occurs  after  the  words,  "I  answer,  as  little  as  pos- 
sible," is  as  follows  {p.  fi4.  Report  of  Proceedings  of  the 
Seventh  Convention): 
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I  woald  not  be  misanderstood ;  there  are  uses  to  which  the  sign-lan- 
guage is  pat  that  are  invaluable ;  and  while  I  say  that  the  edncation  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  child  may  be  conducted  without  the  sign-language,  I 
do  not  say  that  I  think  it  can  be  best  done  without  the  aid  of  the  sign- 
language. 

The  second  omission  occurs  after  the  words  "  a  danger- 
ous thing,"  and  is  as  follows  : 

I  dare  say  that  my  words,  if  reported,  will  go  abroad  and  be  used  as 
being  a  declaration  on  the  side  of  the  Articulation ists,  as  they  are  called. 
I  therefore  wish  here  to  disclaim  anything  of  the  kind.  I  do  not  say,  by 
any  means,  that  the  Articulationists  have  any  better  system  of  instruction 
than  can  be  had  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  sign-language.  Far 
the  contrary ;  I  only  say  it  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

The  third  omission  is  not  important,  being  only  a  cred- 
iting of  the  word  "  laziness  "  to  Mr.  Talbot,  who  had  used 
it  earlier  in  the  day. 

The  fourth  omission  covers  nearly  two  pages  of  the 
Convention  Beport,  and  would  not  be  objected  to  had  its 
occurrence  been  indicated  by  asterisks. 

The  reader  will  easily  perceive  how  seriously  my  senti- 
ments in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  sign-language  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf  are  misrepresented  by  Dr.  Gillett, 
especially  when  in  his  comment  he  expresses  views  with 
which  his  words  imply  that  I  disagree,  while  these  very 
opinions  are  fully  covered  by  my  words  :  "  there  are  uses 
to  which  the  sign-language  is  put  that  are  invaluable," 
which  Dr.  Gillett  has  omitted. 

Now,  I  would  not  have  it  understood  that  by  filling  up 
the  gaps  in  my  Indianapolis  utterances,  relative  to  the 
use  of  signs  in  the  school-room,  I  wish  to  retract  or 
qualify  the  views  expressed  in  the  words  that  were  quoted. 
Taken  in  connection  with  what  was  omitted,  I  am  glad  to 
acknowledge  them  and  stand  by  them,  for  they  show, 
what  some  of  my  friends  seem  to  be  unaware  of,  that  the 
"  English  language  method,"  which  has  been  brought  for- 
ward as  new  in  certain  quarters  within  a  very  few  years, 
had  my  approval   and   open   championship  twenty-seven 
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yeurs  ago — wbeu  some  of  its  luost  active  siijiportera  of 
to-day  were,  presiimablj',  in  their  uurses'  arms. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Mt.  Airy  World  an  editorial 
appears  directing  iLttentiou  to  what  the  writer  seems  to 
think  is  a  new  departure  at  Gallaudet  College.  This  is 
alluded  to  &h  marking  "  an  epoch  in  doaf-miite  education." 
The  quotation  from  a  recent  publication  of  the  College  is 
as  follows: 

The  chief  nae  of  tlie  sign-lftugnHge  is  in  pnblie  lectwrea  and  addreasM. 
Tbe  maDDftl  alpiinbet  is  lari^Hy  employed  in  couductiug  the  recitatiouH 
of  theclBBS-rooiu.  fur  tlio  reiiH^'ii  that  it  in  believed  to  famish  Ibe  btwt 
meaDH  of  qnicli  timl  iii:t^iinil<-  coTiiiiiiiiii'.'»1ioii  fur  worlt  in  which  nD  eotiiv 
class  can  take  pan  undent  and  ingly. 

It  is  pleasing  to  me,  for  reasons  I  need  hardly  express, 
that  the  above  statement  of  the  existing  practice  at  the 
College,  as  to  the  use  of  the  sign-language  and  the  mannol 
alphabet,  should  find  favor  at  Mt.  Airy.  But  I  would 
like  to  assure  the  friends  of  the  College  there,  as  else- 
where, that  it  is  no  "new  departure." 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  page  61  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Indianapolis  Convention,  he  will  there  find  evidence 
that  "  the  English  htngnagc,  not  the  ijigD-langnoge,"  was 
made  "the  basis  of  communication  and  inatruction"  in 
the  College  at  Washington  as  long  ago  as  1870.  I  may 
add  that  in  the  public  religious  exercises  of  the  College, 
long  before  the  "  manual  alphabet  method  "  was  brought 
to  the  notice  of  the  public,  finger-spelling  was  Ini^ely  in 
evidence,  and  continues  to  bo  to  this  day.  But  it  should 
not  be  inferred  that  at  the  College  there  is  a  diminishing 
use  of  the  sign-language  compared  with  former  years. 
It  has  ahvajs  been  our  aim  to  use  it  "as  little  as  possi- 
ble "  in  the  class-room.  But,  (or  "  public  lectures  and  ad- 
dresses," we  make  free  use  of  it,  as  we  always  have  done. 
In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  quote  from  an  article 
of  my  own,  published  in  18S4,  in  Buck's  Reference  Hand- 
book of  the  Medical  Sciences,  and  reprinted  in  the  Att- 
mrls,  vol.  xxxii,  p.  141,  July,  1887,  views  as  to  the  dignity 
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aud  value  of  the  language  of  signs,  which  I  hold  to-day 
as  firmly  as  when  I  first  gave  expression  to  them.  Speak- 
ing of  the  object  of  the  article,  I  say  : 

The  aim  will  be  to  show  that  there  is  a  true  language  of  gestures  ;  that 
it  is  as  natural  and  may  be  as  complete  a  vehicle  of  expression  as  speech  ; 
that  this  language  has  great  utility  among  people  who  hear ;  that  in  the 
hnmaue  and  scientific  education  of  the  deaf  it  is  indispensable ;  that  its 
judicious  use  by  deaf-mutes  is  a  source  of  great  benefit  and  pleasure 
during  the  entire  period  of  their  lives ;  and  that  among  this  interesting 
and  intelligent  class  of  the  community  nothing  can  be  found  that  will 
take  its  place. 

I  will  venture  to  invite  those  who  feel  an  interest  in 
the  subject  to  refer  to  the  article  as  given  in  the  Annals, 
aud  ascertain  how  fully  the  "  aim "  above  stated  is 
attained. 

Dr.  Oillett  in  his  Mount  Airy  address  makes  a  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  views  of  an  old  friend  of  mine,  long 
since  deceased,  respecting  the  sign-language  which  is 
quite  as  misleading  as  the  one  he  assumed  to  quote  from 
me. 

On  page  15  of  his  address  will  be  found  the  following: 

Mr.  James  S.  Brown«  superintendent  successively  of  the  Indiana  and 
the  Louisiana  institutions,  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  forceful  persons 
in  its  use,  who  has  made  so  close  a  study  of  it  that  he  at  one  time  essayed 
the  preparation  of  a  dictionary  of  signs,  spoke  of  the  sign-language  at 
the  Third  Convention  as  a  humbug — a  mere  jargon. 

The  reader  will  search  in  vain  through  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Third  Convention  for  any  such  statement  from 
Mr.  Brown.  The  discussion,  during  the  progress  of 
which  the  words  "  jargon  "  and  "  humbug  "  fell  from  Mr. 
Brown's  lips,  was  upon  two  papers,  one  by  Rev.  John  R. 
Keep,  then  an  instructor  in  the  Ohio  Institution,  on 
"  The  Best  Method  of  Teaching  Language  to  the  Higher 
Classes  in  our  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  the 
other  by  Jacob  Van  Nostrand,  Senior  Professor  in  the 
New  York  Institution,  on  "  The  Cultivation  of  the  Sign- 
Language  as  a  Means  of  Mental  Improvement  to  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb."     Mr.  Keep  advocated  a  restricted  use  of  the 
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siga-IiiuguugH  in  tlie  cltiss'ioom  iu  the  Inter  yuurs  o[  ibe 
course,  while  Mr.  Van  Nostraod  ui^ed  that  "  to  define 
oDe  word  by  uDother  is  di£Bcult,  if  not  impossible  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  instruction,  and  even  witb  the  more 
advanced  pnpil,  the  substitution  of  a  word  familiar  to  faim, 
to  explain  one  that  is  new  or  not  familiar,  unless  accom- 
panied by  an  explanation  in  signs,  does  not  always 
convey  to  his  mind  a  true  and  accurate  idea  of  the  full 
force  and  meaning  of  the  word." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  much  was  said  as  to 
signs  in  the  [so-called]  "  natural  order,"  and  "  methodical 
Bigns,"  which  follow  more  nearly  the  order  of  English. 
Mr.  Brown  expressed  himself  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
latter,  criticising  what  was  often  called  the  "  inverted  " 
order,  in  the  following  sentence :  "  The  best  way  is  not 
to  employ  a  jargon  under  the  title  of  natural  languf^e," 
meaning  by  these  last  two  words,  signs  in  the  inverted 
order.  Later  on  he  said  :  "  If  we  write  down  the  ideas 
expressed  by  this  sign-language,  we  find  it  nothing  but  a 
jargon."  Still  later  on  he  said  he  "  believed  in  the  use  of 
natural  signs  in  all  ordinary  comoiUDications  of  fact  to 
the  pupil,  especially  for  the  investigation  of  simple  facte 
and  forms  of  expression  that  are  not  very  complicated ; 
but  after  the  first  expressions,  let  methodical  signs  be 
adhered  to  rigidly,  and  never  let  natural  sigus  be  reverted 
to  except  on  the  first  occasion." 

At  another  point  in  the  discussion  Mr.  Brown  said  "  he 
found  himself  compelled  to  choose  between  two  evils.  If 
signs  were  used  at  all,  he  would  give  the  preponderance 
to  those  known  as  systematic  [methodical]  signs.  Nat- 
ural signs  were,  in  some  cases,  a  mere  humbug."  Being 
called  upon  by  Dr.  Harvey  P.  Peet  and  Kev.  William  W. 
Turner  to  explain  himself,  "  Mr.  Brown  replied  that  in 
employing  the  word  '  humbug '  he  had  intended  no  per- 
sonal application  of  it.  He  applied  it  to  the  general  use 
of  sigus,  which   are  of  no  available  use  whatever  to  the 
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pupil  when  they  cease  to  subserve  any  useful  end.  Ref- 
erence had  also  been  made  to  the  matter  of  the  'jargon ' 
employed  by  deaf-mutes.  In  using  this  term  Mr.  B.  would 
not  be  understood  as  referring  to  pantomimic  representa- 
tions or  to  the  higher  kinds  of  illustration,  but  to  natural 
signs,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he  had  lost  much  valuable 
time.'* 

Can  it  be  possible  that  Mr.  Brown  meant  by  "  natural 
signs" — the  only  sort  to  which  the  words  "jargon"  and 
"  humbug  "  were  applied — such  as  are  in  acknowledged 
use  by  our  pure  oral  brethren  ?  And,  if  he  did,  was  it 
not  a  mistake  for  Dr.  Gillett  even  to  misquote  him  ? 

Towards  the  close  of  his  address  Dr.  Oillett  alludes  to 
the  College  at  Washington  as  being  "  at  the  head  of  the 
sign  schools  for  the  deaf  in  America."  That  a  man  so  ex- 
perienced in  our  profession,  and  so  well  versed  in  all  the 
terms  employed  in  describing  its  work,  should  make  use 
of  such  an  expression  as  "  sign  schools  "  is  a  matter  of 
great  surprise,  as  it  would  not  be  to  find  the  words  in  an 
article  by  Millington  Miller.  Still  greater  is  my  wonder 
that  he  should  apply  the  term  to  the  College,  where  the 
"  English  language  method  "  and  speech  teaching  have 
had  their  places  these  many  years.  Can  he  mean  by  "  sign 
schools  "  those  who  work  wholly  under  the  Manual  Method  ? 
The  only  schools  reported  in  the  Aiinals  for  January,  1896, 
as  practising  this  method  exclusively  are  those  at  Santa 
Fe,  New  Mexico  ;  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ;  Evansville,  Indiana, 
and  Dubuque,  Iowa.  These  schools  contained  an  aggre- 
gate of  thirty-one  pupils.  Can  my  old  friend  mean  that 
it  is  only  at  the  head  of  these  four  schools  that  the  College 
"  stands  "  ?     If  not,  what  does  he  mean  ? 

Several  other  inaccuracies  of  minor  importance  in  Dr. 
Gillett's  address  deserve  a  passing  notice,  such  as  :  "  Mr. 
[Thomas  H.J  Gallaudet  *  *  *  embarked  for  England 
with  a  fixed  puii)08e  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  oral 
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methoci  of  iDStnicting  the  deaf/  which  was  the  one  prevail- 
ing thronghont  Great  BrittiiD  ;"  and  "  the  sigD-Iauguage, 
AS  a  method  of  inBtmctinu,  held,"  etc.,  etc. 

One  other  seriotia  misstatement  remains  to  be  corrected, 
in  answer  to  which  I  have  more  than  once  made  the  facts 
public,  but  which  seems  to  be  a  favorite  obai^e  against 
me  in  certain  qnarters.  Beferring  to  the  First  Oonferenoe 
of  Principals,  held  in  Washington,  Dr.  Oillett  sajs :  "  Id 
the  spring  of  1868  he  [FresideDt  Gallaadet]  invited  a  con- 
ference of  the  principals  of  all  the  schools  for  the  deaf  in 
this  country — except  the  oral  schools — by  the  iBsaanoeof 
a  circular,"  etc. 

I  have  before  me  the  early  reports  of  the  Clarke  Insti- 
tntion  and  the  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instraetion  of 
Deaf-Mutes,  Xew  York,  the  only  oral  schools  existing  in 
this  country  in  1868,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

The  first  report  of  "  The  AssociatioD  for  the  Improved 
Instruction  of  Deaf-Mntes  "  bears  date  May  12,  1868,  the 
very  day  the  Conference  met  at  Washii^^n,  the  call  for 
which  was  issaed  in  March,  Mr.  Engelsmanu,  for  the  first 
time  announced  to  the  world  in  this  report  as  the  princi- 
pal of  this  new  school,  prints  an  addendum  in  which  he 
says  that  on  May  15th  he  read  in  the  New  York  Herald, 
with  much  pleiLsure,  a  paragraph  stating  that  the  Confer- 
ence ut  WasliingtoD  had  taken  action  favorable  to  the 
teaching  of  articulation  to  the  deaf. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Clarke  Institution  bears 
*I  do  uot  remember  to  have  seeo  anything  in  uy  father's  papers  to  jiiatif;f 
this  sUtemeut.  In  a  letter  Uoxa  London  to  Dr.  CogHweii,  dated  August  IB, 
ISlTi,  my  father  aiiealcs  of  having  met  the  Abbe  Sioard  some  weeks  be- 
fore, and  of  having  attended  his  leclnres.  He  aaya  the  Abbe  gave  him  a 
cordial  invitation  to  spend  some  time  in  the  sohool  at  Paris,  and  offered 
bim  every  facility  there.  But  he  tells  Dr.  Cogsireli  of  hia  coDtinaed 
efforts  to  gain  access  to  the  Loudon  school,  and  says:  "  I  should  wish, 
aud  I  yet  hope,  to  combine  the  peculiar  advantages  of  both  the  French 
and  the  Engliab  modes  of  instruction."  Evidently  my  father's  prophetic 
eye  foreaaw  the  eioelleoce  of  the  Combiued  8yHtem,  which  ia  now  ao 
widely  acknowledged. 
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date  January  21,  1868.  I  cannot  now  say  when  I  first 
saw  a  copy  of  it,  but  do  not  think  I  received  one  until 
after  the  meeting  of  the  Conference.  This,  however,  is 
not  of  importance,  for  in  the  report  there  is  no  statement 
that  the  new  school  had  a  principal.  The  names  of  Har- 
riet B.  Rogers  and  Mary  S.  Byam  appear  on  the  list  of 
officers  as  "  teachers,"  and  "  Extracts  from  the  teacher's 
report"  are  signed  by  Harriet  B.  Rogers. 

I  trust  it  will  be  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  "  the 
oral  schools  of  America  "  were  not  intentionally  shut  out 
from  the  Conference  of  Principals  at  Washington,  as  has 
been  repeatedly  claimed  by  their  friends.  And  I  hope 
that  I  may  once  for  all  be  acquitted  of  unfriendly  purpose 
in  the  matter  when  I  say  that,  had  these  two  new  schools 
then  had  principals,  and  had  I  been  aware  of  the  fact, 
I  should  certainly  have  invited  them  to  Washington,  and 
shown  them  every  possible  courtesy  and  attention. 

EDWARD  M.  GALLA.UDET, 
President  of  Oallaudet  College^  Wcuhington^  D.  C. 


THE  FOURTH  CONGRESS  OF  GERMAN  IN- 
STRUCTORS AT  DRESDEN. 

When  I  learned  that  the  triennial  meeting  of  the  Ger- 
man Congress  of  Instructors  for  the  Deaf  was  to  be  held 
at  Dresden,  while  I  was  in  Germany,  I  hailed  with  delight 
the  opportunity  oflFered  me  to  be  present. 

In  company  with  the  officers  and  several  teachers  of 
the  Imperial  Institution  I  left  Berlin  a  few  days  in  ad- 
vance of  the  time  for  the  opening  of  the  Congress.  I 
looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  a  few  days  in  and  about 
Dresden,  and  my  anticipations  were  realized  to  the  fullest. 
Beauty  upon  beauty  in  nature  and  in  art  were  around  me 
on  every  side. 

On  September  29th  tlie  Congress  was  formally  opened 
in  the  salon  of  Die.  Drei  Raben,  at  8  o'clock  in   the  eve- 
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ning.  Upwards  of  a  liundred  and  thirty  representatives 
were  present,  including  delegates  from  many  of  the  cooti- 
nental  countries.  Intense  eavneatuesa  was  visible  in  all 
these  representatives,  who  had  come  to  gain  new  thouglita 
and  fresh  inspiration  to  carry  home  with  theui  to  aid  them 
in  lifting  their  pupils  to  a  higher  plane. 

Miuieter  Stoetzner  opened  the  Congress  with  graceful 
words  of  gieeting  and  welcome,  after  which  the  treasurer 
read  the  names  of  the  delegates,  who  responded  by  rising 
in  their  places.  The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  elec- 
,  tion  of  officers,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  order  of  the 
program.  Abstracts  of  the  papers  proposed  to  be  read 
bad  been  printed  in  advance  in  tbe  BUltter  fur  Taub- 
stummenhildHng.  One  of  these,  by  Mr.  E.  Gopfert,  of 
Leipsic,  on  "  The  Place  of  Writing  in  Langaage  loetmo- 
tion,"  advocated  the  teaching  of  writing  before  speech  to 
true  deaf-mntea,  eapecially  tbe  less  intelligent.  Dr. 
Schneider,  of  the  Prnssian  Barean  of  Education,  who  was 
present  at  the  Congress,  objected  to  the  reading  of  this 
paper,  on  the  ground  that  it  presented  new  ideas  and 
seemed  to  be  a  lowering  of  the  flag  of  the  German  method. 
He  recommended  that  the  paper,  instead  of  being  read  at 
the  Congress,  be  printed  in  one  of  the  professional  peri- 
odicals, after  which  the  views  presented  might  be  consid- 
ered at  some  future  Congress.  The  paper,  therefore,  was 
not  placed  on  the  program. 

The  Thursday  morning  session  of  the  Congress  con- 
vened at  9  o'clock,  at  the  Royal  Belvedere.  Mr.  Von  Sey- 
dewitz.  Minister  of  Education  in  Saxony,  made  the  opening 
address.  He  spoke  as  follows  :  "  You  have  conferred  the 
honor  upon  me  of  inviting  me  to  your  Congress,  and  I  ac- 
cept the  kind  invitation  with  pleasure.  I  am  thus  given  an 
opportunity  to  express  to  you  personally  the  deep  interest 
which  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  Sasony  has  always  taken 
in  the  education  of  the  deaf,  and  their  advancement  iu  every 
particular.     The  two  institutions  for  the  deaf  in   Saxony 
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must  thank  two  private  individuals  for  the  initiative  move- 
ment that  started  them,  namely,  Heinicke  and  Jeucke ; 
these  are  the  men  who  first  called  the  institutions  into 
being.  These  men  dwell  in  our  grateful  remembrance. 
Gradually,  in  Saxony,  the  control  of  these  schools  was 
assumed  by  the  state.  The  Bureau  of  Education  has 
spent  some  of  its  best  efforts  in  providing  for  the  educa- 
tion of  this  class.  Nevertheless,  we  are  far  from  saying 
that  what  the  state  has  done  has  been  complete,  or  that 
the  goal  has  been  reached ;  we  shall  therefore  be  grateful 
to  you  if,  out  of  your  larger  and  richer  experience,  we  re- 
ceive new  help  and  suggestions  regarding  the  practical 
education  of  the  deaf.  All  teaching,  if  done  in  the  spirit 
of  earnestness,  is  hard  work,  but  how  much  harder  is 
yours  who  teach  children  of  only  four  senses,  whose 
mouths  and  eara  are  locked  by  deafness,  which  makes  it 
indeed  difficult  to  develop  the  reason,  the  will,  the  emo- 
tions, and  in  short  the  whole  character.  Your  task,  there- 
fore, if  the  results  are  to  be  commensurate  with  the  work, 
requires  the  utmost  patience  and  vigilance.  But  with  joy  I 
say  you  have  accomplished  many  such  results,  and  it  is  my 
wish  that  success  shall  crown  your  future  efforts  even 
more  abundantly  than  in  the  past." 

Dr.  Schneider,  of  the  Prussian  Bureau  of  Education, 
followed  ;  from  his  address  I  cull  the  following  : 

"  The  schools  for  the  deaf  of  Prussia  are  constituted 
somewhat  differently  from  those  in  Saxony, — a  number  of 
schools  being  under  provincial  control.  This  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  making  greater  variety  in  method,  but  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  difficulty  of  uniting  these  various 
branches  into  one  harmonious  stream.  I  am  permitted 
to  impart  to  you  that  the  attendance  at  schools  for  the 
deaf  is  to  be  made  compulsory.  But  the  main  thing  that 
we  are  to  consider  here  is  the  work  and  the  welfare  of  the 
pupils.  Here  in  Saxony  the  first  attempt  was  made  to 
instruct  the  deaf  orally.     I  believe  that  it  will  be  possible 
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to  restore  the  deaf  to  tlm  state,  to  »;ociety,  to  tlie  churcli, 
and  to  the  home." 

Mr.  Qopfert,  of  Ijeipsii%  pi-esented  to  the  Congress  "A 
Message  to  All  Interi'stoil  in  Promoting  the  Education  of 
the  Deaf  in  Europe,  from  the  Officers  and  Directors  of 
the  Columbia  Institutiou  at  Washington. "  It  was  voted 
to  receive  the  message  nod  return  a  saitable  reply-  The 
CongresB  then  proceeded  with  the  regular  order. 

Director  Stoetzner  was  first  on  the  progi-ani  and  addressed 
the  Congress  on  the  subject,  "  Provision  for  the  Deaf  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Saxom."  He  stated  that  the  percentage  of 
deafness  in  Saxony  liml  htun  steadily  decreasing.  In  1871 
there  were  6.27  deaf  in  every  10,000  persons;  in  1895 
there  were  only  6.25.  He  attributed  thie  decrease  to  the 
improved  social  conditions, — as  in  dwelling-places,  whole- 
some  nourishment,  and  proper  medical  treatment.  He  re- 
gretted the  fact  that  marriage  among  the  deaf  was  on  the 
increase.  There  are,  in  1897,  368  oonples,  both  husband 
and  wife  being  deaf.  From  this  it  is  expected  that  the 
number  of  deaf  children  will  increase. 

In  Saxony  380  deaf  children  are  of  school  age  and  all 
these  are  under  inBtruetion.  Attendance  has  been  com- 
pulsory in  Saxony  since  1872.  In  that  year  the  Filiale 
in  Plauen  was  founded,  which  has  now  been  converted  into 
a  preparatory  school.  In  this  school  children  are  received 
at  the  age  of  five  yearn  and  even  younger  when  they  have 
no  good  homes.  The  chiklreu  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  the  lowest  being  made  up  of  those  who  are 
thought  to  be  the  weakest  in  intellect.  This  class  is 
taught  by  both  signs  nud  speech.  In  the  other  two 
classes  speech  alone  is  used.  The  children  stay  in  this 
preparatory  school  two  years.  The  children  receive  the 
very  best  care  possible,  nourishing  food,  conscientious 
oversight,  and  manual  occupation  such  as  they  are  capa- 
ble of  and  from  which  they  can  receive  the  greatest  bene- 
fit  in  the  development  of   their    muscular    control,  and 
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which  at  the  same  time  serves  as  a  foundation  for  the  ad- 
vanced manual  training  they  are  to  receive  at  the  main 
school.     But  first  and  above  all  the  senses  are  cultivated. 

The  course  in  the  main  school  is  eight  years.  In  this 
the  children  are  assigned  to  such  departments  as  their 
especial  gifts  seem  to  warrant.  The  German  method  is 
followed  in  all  classes.  A  great  effort  is  made  to  teach 
pupils  to  read  understandingly  and  speak  intelligibly. 
The  instruction  is  oral,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  signs 
entirely.  Especially  are  signs  indispensable  in  teaching 
history  and  religion. 

When  the  boys  have  completed  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion, they  are  apprenticed. 

Every  master  who  succeeds  in  making  an  apprentice 
self-supporting  through  his  craft  receives  a  premium  of 
150  marks.  The  institution  always  remains  in  touch  with 
the  deaf  throughout  the  kingdom  by  means  of  branch 
bureaus  in  ten  of  the  largest  cities  of  Saxony,  and  has  a 
fund  out  of  which  the  needy  deaf  may  at  any  time  receive 
pecuniary  aid. 

The  next  subject, "  How  to  Train  our  Pupils  for  Practical 
Life,"  was  presented  by  Dr.E.  Hollenbach,  of  Gerlachsheim. 
Training  for  practical  life  forms  the  great  problem  for  the 
teachers  of  the  deaf.  The  most  important  factor  at  the 
outset  is  the  cultivation  of  the  will,  and,  with  this  as  a 
foundation,  building  upon  it  the  desires  and  rounding  out 
the  character  to  make  good  citizens.  This  training  must 
be  accompanied  by  proper  care  of  the  body.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  the  deaf  should  have  enough  intelligible 
speech  for  the  affairs  of  every-day  life,  be  made  familiar 
with  the  manners  of  good  society,  and  receive  manual 
training  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  earn  a  livelihood. 
The  speaker  thought  that  these  results  could  be  accom- 
plished more  readily  in  small  institutions.  He  also 
thought  a  school  in  which  the  boys  could  be  taught  trades, 
and  another  where  the  girls  could  be  taught  domestic 
economy,  would  be  very  desirable. 
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Next  Clime  a  plea  from  Director  Ciippere,  of  Treves,  for 
fiiller  atiitistics  regnrdiog  the  deaf.  The  profession  wonld 
be  DiDch  helped  if  fnller  statistics  could  be  gHthered  hj 
pareDtB,  by  teuchera,  «ud  by  the  deaf  themaelTee.  These 
statistics  shoald  theu  be  in  the  hands  of  all  saperint«ud- 
eats  and  physieiang,  aud  would  often  aid  them  in  formiug 
correct  judgments.  A  model  set  of  questiouH  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congiess.  Two  of  these  are  worthy  of  note. 
First,  one  regarding  tlie  cuusauguinity  of  the  grandparents ; 
and,  second:  "  Does  the  child  uae  signs  to  make  himself 
understood  ?  "  There  were  one  hundred  and  five  questions 
in  the  lii^t. 

Before  the  Congress  adjourned  a  message  of  greetiDg 
was  received  from  Albert,  King  of  Saxony. 

A  banquet  was  given  the  del^ates  in  the  banquet  hall 
of  the  Boyal  Belvedere  at  three  o'clock. 

On  Friday  morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  the  Congreaa  met 
again  at  the  same  place.  Completing  the  orf^anization 
and  changes  in  the  constitution  occupied  part  of  the 
morning.  Director  Walther  of  Berlin  was  elected  Preai* 
dent  of  the  Association  under  the  new  arrangement. 

An  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Schumann,  of  Jjeipsic, 
on  "A  Museum  for  the  Collection  and  Dissemination  of 
luformatiou  regarding  the  Deaf,"  to  be  located  in  Leipsic. 
This  museum  is  to  be  incorporated  under  the  law  of 
1868.  Its  object  is  to  collect  material  by  means  of  which 
the  general  public  may  become  better  informed  regarding 
the  status  of  the  deaf,  their  schools,  their  history,  and  a 
comparison  of  their  condition  with  that  of  the  deaf  in 
foreiga  countries.  It  is  to  consist  of  publications  bearing 
upon  the  deaf,  a  readiug-roora,  a  department  of  statistics, 
aud  a  gallery  containing  busts  and  mediillious  of  teachers, 
benefactors,  and  prominent  deaf  persons.  The  expenses 
are  to  be  defrayed  by  the  Congress  aud  by  gifts  nud 
legacies. 

One  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the  Congress  was  au 
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excursion  on  Friday  afternoon  to  Meissen.  A  perfect 
October  day  helped  to  make  impressive  the  historic 
ground  of  this  quaint  old  city.  When  I  found  myself  in 
the  court-yard  of  the  castle  with  the  magnificent  cathedral 
looming  up  before  me,  the  spirit  of  the  past  took  posses- 
sion of  me,  and,  in  fancy,  I  saw  the  castle  peopled  by  gal- 
lant knights  and  fair  ladies,  and  their  voices  seemed  to 
echo  through  the  corridors.  In  the  organ  room  we  heard 
the  choir  singing  Mozart's  Ave  Vtruin  Corpus^  and  the 
whole  scene  left  an  impression  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Saturday  morning  the  Congress  in  a  body  visited  the 
preparatory  school  at  Plauen.  A  kindergarten  teacher,  a 
manual  teacher,  and  two  gentlemen  have  charge  of  the 
children.  The  building  is  roomy,  and  a  pleasant  garden 
furnishes  a  play-ground  for  the  little  ones. 

Next  we  visited  the  asylum  for  adult  girls.  In  this 
asylum  needy  girls  who  have  no  homes  are  received. 
They  work,  and  earn  what  they  can.  The  Queen  of  Sax- 
ony is  a  patroness,  and  many  aristocratic  ladies  furnish 
the  girls  with  sewing  and  embroidery. 

From  here  we  went  to  the  main  school  at  No.  2,  Chem- 
nitzer-strasse.  In  this  school  there  are  twenty-seven 
teachers — twenty-two  gentlemen  and  five  ladies.  There 
are  at  this  time  two  hundred  pupils  of  both  sexes.  In 
the  chapel  of  the  institution  farewell  speeches  were  made, 
and  then  the  Fourth  Triennial  Congress  adjourned. 

AGNES  STEINKE, 
Instructor  in  the  Wisconsin  School^  Delatan^  Wisconsin. 


healthy  growth  as  proceeded  in  spite  of  them.  It  is  seen 
tliat  nnuDalyzed  tnith  cannot  profitabl}'  be  boxed  up  in 
words  and  packed  awaj  iu  meinorj''8  chambers  for 
future  use,  becituse  the  mind,  in  its  efforts  to  reacli  and 
maintain  unity  in  its  processes  and  their  reeults,  tends 
continually  to  throw  out  all  such  uucorrelated  elements  of 
knowledge. 

Out  of  the  likeness  and  difference  of  repeated  eensutions 
with  their  residual  effects  nriee  percepts  and  then  con- 
cepts. The  affinities  and  potential  relationships  existing 
between  complexly  interrelated  (groups  of  sensations  being 
the  roal  basis  of  thought,  thes«  the  teacher  must  study 
and  deal  with  ultimately,  if  he  would  anderstand  biB  own 
work  and  glTe  it  the  greatest  possible  efficiency.  All 
teaching  fails  of  its  end  in  greater  or  less  degree  because 
no  teacher  fully  understands  the  character  and  ooqteate 
of  the  individual  minds  entrusted  to  his  care.  In  one 
particular  we  continually  err,  namely,  in  tiying  to 
strengthen  the  digestive  powers  of  the  cbild-mind  by  over- 
feeding it  on  the  symbols  of  thought, — great  masses  of 
words  which  become  to  the  pupil  the  mere  busks  of 
truth,  bereft  of  all  life-giving  power.  Words  we  must 
teach  first,  last,  and  always;  but,  far  more  than  is  usually  the 
case,  the  symbol  and  its  corresponding  reality  should  be 
tauglit  together,  and  held  together  iu  the  pupil's  mind  till 
indissolubly  associated.  This  can  best  be  done  by  corre- 
lating instruction  as  closely  as  possible  with  environment. 

Through  a  long  line  of  profound  thinkers,  from  Bousseau 
to  Herbart  and  Spencer,  there  has  been  a  tireless  insist- 
ence upon  the  principle  that  all  mental  activity  is  based 
upon  the'  results  of  sense-perception.  For  the  teacher 
this  means  that  each  extension  of  the  pupil's  thought 
must  rest  upon  a  previously  acquired  or  specially  pre- 
pared sense-experience.  No  less  than  pigments  in  the 
art  of  painting,  stone  in  sculpture,  rhythmic  sound  in 
poetry,  are  sensations  the  absolute  conditioning  basis  of 
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tbe  art  of  thiDking.  Hence  soiiud  teaching  should  bring 
into  very  frequent  action  the  mental  processes  by  which 
we  generalize  concepts  directly  from  sensations  and  their 
consequent  percepts,  and  by  continual  correction  and 
verification  assimilate  these  concepts  to  the  truths  sym- 
bolized in  words. 

Over  and  above  the  material  of  thought  is  the  mystery 
of  the  perceiving,  selecting,  retaining,  unifying  "  ego,"  the 
product  of  unnumbered  generations.  By  sympathy  we 
can  enter  into,  quicken,  aid,  and  direct  its  several  activi- 
ties, whose  mutual  reaction  and  growth  constitute  devel- 
opment ;  and,  by  ordering  the  subject-matter  of  their  ac- 
tion, we  can  in  some  measure  control  the  ultimate  results. 
The  more  arbitrary  or  artificial  the  selection  of  subject- 
matter  or  its  presentation,  the  more  certain  we  are  to  lose 
even  this  partial  control  of  development,  so  fundamental 
to  the  educator's  success.  To  avoid  blundering  here,  the 
laws  governing  the  excitement  and  concentration  of  inter- 
est must  be  carefully  observed.  Every  thought  is  a  force 
operating  upon  the  sum  total  of  mental  action  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  permanent  interest  aroused.  The 
mind's  activities  being  chiefly  concerned  with  the  mass  of 
sense-impressions,  constantly  received,  its  interest  is  in 
general  most  profoundly  affected  by  the  revelation  of  new 
truth  as  operative  in  its  immediate  environment.  For  in- 
stance, a  lone  unknown  beggar,  perishing  on  our  door- 
step, affects  us  more,  and  teaches  us  as  much,  as  all 
the  starving  millions  of  India.  Particularly  is  this  true  of 
children. 

The  law  here  illustrated  is  fundamental.  Teaching 
which  proceeds  in  defiance  of  it  will  have  at  least  two  far- 
reaching  and  disastrous  results :  First,  the  unjust  disci- 
pline necessary  to  break  down  the  child's  natural  rebel- 
lion against  such  arbitrary  procedure  must  often  injure 
its  moral  character ;  second,  the  central  guiding  purpose 
of  the  teacher's  efforts  is  defeated  in  his  failure  to  arouse 
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ill  Lis  pupils  a  deep  abidiug  interest,  mauy  Bided,  yet  most 
stroDgly  directed  to  the  "  mother-ideas"  of  a  noble,  effec- 
tive lite.  Only  such  an  interest  sectires  coutiuuous  selt- 
evolving  power  and  permanence  to  education.  To  enlist 
its  full  power  is  one  of  the  teiicher's  greatest  tasks,  and 
one  easily  made  impossible  by  a  careless,  ignorant  disre- 
gard of  the  uaturnl  laws  governing  mental  activity. 

Both  the  educational  and  the  interest -exciting  value  of 
any  given  idea  is  purely  relative,  and  is  dependent  upon 
the  peculiar  proportionate  strength,  mode  of  combina- 
tion, and  extent  of  the  ideas  already  existent  in  the  per- 
ceiving mind.  We  have  here  an  iidditional  reason  for 
bringing  our  teaching  into  the  closest  possible  relationship 
with  environment,  since  it  is  so  largely  a  determining  factor 
in  the  character  of  these  ideas.  Text-books,  no  matter 
how  perfect,  cannot  be  made  to  suit  all  conditions.  In 
most  cases  they  fail  utterly  in  this  respect.  CoDseqneDtly, 
slavish  attention  to  them,  particularly  as  to  relative  em- 
phasis upon  subordinate  topics  and  general  illaatration  of 
principles,  entails,  in  a  measure,  both  lack  of  interesfc  and 
waste  of  time.  Teachers  often  fall  into  error  along  this 
line  through  the  mistake  of  estimating  the  educational 
values  of  ideas  too  much  by  personal  ur  absolute  standards 
of  their  ethical  or  lesthetic  significance,  and  their  logical 
importance  in  organic  systems  of  thought.  As  well  might 
a  farmer  determine  his  crop-planting  by  the  absolute 
economic  value  of  the  different  crops,  rather  than  by  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  under  which  he 
must  plant. 

As  we  have  said,  the  great  danger  in  all  educational 
efforts,  and  especially  in  moral  and  religious  instrnction, 
is  that  the  symbolism  of  language  will  be  allowed  to  in- 
tervene too  constantly  between  the  pupil's  mind  and  the 
object  of  its  contemplation.  In  that  case  his  thought  be- 
comes vague  and  confused,  because  attempting  to  grasp 
generalities  before  a  su£Bcient  number  of  the  correspond- 
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ing  particulars  have  been  clearly  perceived.  Also,  failure 
to  lead  the  mind  to  direct  perception  of  things  good  and 
beautiful  hinders  fine  emotional  development,  which  is 
immediately  dependent  upon  such  perception. 

Bousseau's  powerful  protest  against  this  error  wrought 
a  complete  revolution  in  educational  methods.  In  a  fre- 
quently quoted  passage  he  says  :  '^  Generally  speaking, 
never  place  the  sign  before  the  thing  signified,  unless  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  produce  the  thing  itself.  Things  ! 
Things  !  I  cannot  repeat  too  often,  we  give  too  much  im- 
portance to  words.  With  our  talkative  education  we  pro- 
duce prattlers."  Pestalozzi,  perceiving  and  applying  much 
of  the  abundance  of  truth  in  Bousseau's  false  theories, 
says,  in  his  account  of  the  school  at  Stanz :  '^  I  tried  to 
connect  study  with  manual  labor,  the  school  with  the  work- 
shop, and  7nake  them  one''  He  believed,  and  thousands 
after  him  have  believed,  that  children,  as  well  as  poets, 
have  a  cupacity  for  ''  deeply  drinking  in  the  soul  of  things," 
but  with  them  the  process  is  unconscious  and  its  results 
appear  in  the  evolution  of  character — in  deeds,  not  words. 
The  reform  influence  of  Froebel's  work  tended,  even  more 
than  that  of  his  predecessors,  to  a  closer  and  more  care- 
ful correlation  of  instruction  with  environment.  In  the 
chapter  on  '*  Man  as  a  Scholar "  he  discusses  in  detail 
'^  how  all  instruction  must  proceed  from  the  scholar  and 
his  nearest  surroundings,  must  refer  back  and  return  to 
man." 

The  tendencies  of  educational  reform  in  late  years 
clearly  indicate  the  trend  of  thought  upon  the  subject  under 
discussion.  We  have  seen  the  almost  universal  study  of 
the  dead  languages  to  some  extent  supplanted  by  that  of 
the  living,  the  physical  sciences  steadily  encroaching  upon 
abstract  language  study  of  any  kind,  while  all  science 
teaching  is  more  and  more  based  upon  the  direct  study  of 
things.  The  phenomenal  growth  of  the  kindergarten  and 
manual-training   movements,  the   universal  demand   for 
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fioely  illustrated  text-boofea  nnd  for  varied  and  abuudant 
scliool-room  api^tiratiiB,  the  amount  of  diHcussioa  devoted 
to  object-leSBOUR,  Dfttiire-etiidy,  aud  cliild-stndy  are  iintniH- 
takable  indices.  Another  indicntioD  is  the  effort  to  do 
away  with  hard  and  fast  lines  of  distiaction  marking  off 
each  of  the  commoti-aehoo!  studies  from  all  the  rest,  aud, 
by  subordiDating  text-books,  to  give  a  more  localized  char- 
acter, greater  unity,  and  greater  interest  to  the  subject- 
matter  used  in  developing  the  principIeB  of  each  subject. 

Most  of  these  changes  are  based,  in  part  at  least,  upon 
the  theory  that  souud  teaching  must  start  from  and  return 
to  the  immediate  eiivironnu'nt  of  the  pupil  by  ever  widening 
but  always  clearly  defined  circles  of  thought ;  from  physical 
measurements,  as  the  numbering  of  toothpicks  and  the 
weighing  of  water,  to  abstract  uumber  relations,  and  back 
again  to  the  application  of  these  in  the  workshops  of  life ; 
from  the  unwritten  history  of  the  child,  its  brothers,  sis- 
ters,  parents,  out  to  that  of  friends,  heroes,  nations,  and 
baok  again  to  the  social  and  civic  duties  of  the  individual. 
Elach  of  these  circles  must  begin  within  the  experience  of 
the  pupil  and  proceed  from  definitely  realized  groups  of 
sensations  ;  else  it  is  vague,  incomplete,  a  footless  fancy. 
Therefore,  his  experience,  particularly  as  given  by  the 
senses,  should  be  extended  and  specialized  in  every  pos- 
sible way. 

According  to  this  view,  the  correlation  of  instruction 
with  environment  is  a  twofold  process,  first  bringing  the 
pupil's  thought  into  direct  correspondence  with  definite 
objective  facts,  then  constructing  important  circles  of 
thought  upon  the  foundation  iu  experience  thus  prepared. 
Every  laboratory  experiment  is  a  concrete  illustration  of 
this  process,  which  of  course  underlies  all  purely  scientific 
study.  But  its  thorough  application  in  the  most  ele- 
mentary teaching  is  no  less  necessary  than  in  advanced 
instruction. 

All  thought  is  a  passing  from  a  part  to  the  whole,  or 
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from  the  whole  to  a  part, — is  synthetic  or  analytic.  By 
analysis  the  teacher  segregates  and  presents  to  the  pupil 
important  groups  of  facts ;  by  synthesis  the  pupil,  having 
followed  the  analysis,  perceives  the  binding  relation  of  the 
facts  and  passes  to  the  general  conclusion  to  be  conveyed. 
To  react  most  powerfully  upon  a  child's  mental  life  these 
fundamental  processes  of  thought  should  be  applied  to 
thoroughly  familiar  phenomena,  or  such  as  are  easily 
brought  within  the  range  of  direct  observation.  When 
the  facts  or  mental  images  called  up  are  clearly  recognized, 
they  are  easily  held  in  suspension,  while  almost  the  whole 
power  of  the  mind  is  left  free  to  follow  out  or  carry  out 
the  processes  of  analysis  and  synthesis.  Herein  lies  the 
true  secret  of  teaching  children  to  reason. 

In  arithmetic,  for  instance,  instruction  should  be  made 
as  concrete  as  possible,  and  confined  to  very  small  num- 
bers, till  the  fundamental  processes  are  thoroughly  under- 
stood ;  that  is,  the  direct  study  of  quantitative  relations 
should  precede  their  symbolic  representation.  Where 
haste  is  made  very  slowly  during  the  primary  and  inter- 
mediate years,  there  will  be  less  of  that  wilderness  of  con- 
fusion,— much  knowledge  (?)  and  no  comprehension, — 
that  is  so  often  the  despair  of  the  high-class  teacher.  In 
geography  the  facts  as  to  the  rotary  motion  of  the  earth, 
surface  variation  and  erosion,  atmospheric  movements 
and  the  deposition  or  absorption  of  moisture,  production 
and  distribution,  may  all  he  presented  in  vital  connection 
with  observed  phenomena,  which,  by  localizing  in  time 
and  space  the  particular  effects  of  a  general  truth,  enable 
the  child-mind  to  grasp  it.  The  pupil  then  has  a  positive 
basis  in  experience  for  the  induction  which  we  desire 
him  to  make.  Until  this  induction  is  made,  memory  alone 
is  taxed  and  the  teaching  has  failed  of  its  true  purpose. 
In  history  the  past  should  be  studied  in  constant  contrast 
and  comparison  with  the  present,  and  the  social  and  po- 
itical  life  of  the  present  where  it  touches  most  directly 
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the  life  of  the  pupil.  If  the  numberless  faets  presented 
are  not  threaded  npon  vitnl  lines  of  association,  which  ex- 
tend into,  and  in  some  measure  group  and  interpret,  the 
phenomena  of  our  present  lite,  then  the  study  18  prac- 
tically valueless. 

Once  tliorooghly  nuderfitood,  the  general  principle  here 
emphasized  will  be  recognized  as  fandamental  in  the 
teaching  of  every  subject.  It  is  old  as  the  doctrines  of 
Aristotle,  but  every  young  teacher  needs  to  seize  hold 
upon  it  for  himself  and  think  ont  its  applications  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  his  own  work.  This  is  far  from  easy. 
It  requires  constant  and  close  observation,  a  continual 
breaking  away  from  old  ruts,  some  ingenuity,  and  consid- 
erable enthusiasm.  It  means  bringing  one's  inmost  life 
iuto  touch  with  that  of  the  class,  unifying,  guiding,  and 
directing  it.  so  that  all  arc  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  rev- 
erent iutiniry,  and  hold  to  the  right  of  independent 
thought. 

The  direct  study  of  things  and  observation  of  present 
facts  leads  to  this,  because  in  examining  the  simplest 
flower,  for  instance,  both  pupil  and  teacher  come  at  once 
into  the  presence  of  mystery, — suggestive  questions  that 
neither  can  answer.  But  the  close  study  of  text-book 
language  with  wordy  explanations  by  the  teacher,  who  is 
too  often  afraid  to  admit  the  tenth  part  of  his  ignorance, 
leads  to  the  opposite  effect,  the  I-know-all  state  of  mind 
so  frequently  characteristic  of  graduates,  and  so  fatal  to 
true  educational  growth.  Of  course  if  one  does  not  ob- 
serve closely  or  think  carefully  about  the  phenomena  of 
daily  occurrence  about  him,  be  cannot  teach  his  pupils  to 
do  so.     If 

A  iirioirose  by  the  river's  brim 
A  yellon  primrose  is  to  him, 
And  it  is  nothing  more, 

so  it  must  be  to  his  pupils,  as  far  us  his  ett'orts  are  con- 
cerned. 
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The  mind  passes  by  a  radial  extension  of  thought 
along  vital  lines  of  association,  from  its  present  and  finite 
to  its  infinite  environment.  As  the  law  of  gravitation  is 
illustrated  in  every  step  we  take  and  every  falling  particle 
of  dust  we  see,  so  all  fundamental  truths  are  continuously 
operative  in  the  ceaseless  play  of  complex  reaction  going 
on  about  us.  The  teacher  above  all  others  is  called  upon 
to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  to  probe,  analyze,  and  weigh 
the  seemingly  simple  and  common  facts  of  every-day  life, 
to  discern  their  significance,  and  lead  his  pupils  with  him 
to  some  slight  perception  of  the  grandeur,  the  beauty,  the 
governing  power  of  their  underlying  truths. 

Emerson  says,  "  The  constructive  intellect  is  the  mar- 
riage of  thought  with  nature."  Jesus  taught  thoughts 
that  flash  to  the  utmost  limits  of  human  understanding, 
in  a  few  words  about  a  mustard-seed,  growing  grain,  the 
lilies  of  the  field.  All  the  world's  master  teachers  have 
taught  by  means  of  our  mental  images  of  nature.  The 
more  clearly  we  perceive  these  images  in  their  simplicity, 
and  yet  in  their  complexity  and  variety  of  relationship, 
the  more  perfectly  we  are  prepared  to  understand  and 
feel  the  words  of  great  thinkers.  For  this  reason  we 
should  lead  our  pupils  in  every  possible  way  to  clear-cut 
perceptions  of  the  natural  world,  and  base  upon  these  a 
great  part  of  our  teaching. 

But  how  many  teachers  almost  ignore  this  objective 
stage  of  thought,  through  which  we  must  pass  to  reach 
the  indwelling  higher  truth !  They  are  constantly  trying 
to  give  information  en  inasse,  without  stopping  to  make 
clear  the  association  between  particular  facts  and  general 
principles,  to  build  up  concepts  slowly,  to  understand  and 
influence  by  force  of  thought  the  springs  of  individual 
character.  The  spirit  of  inquiry  and  the  powers  of  iude*- 
pendent  observation,  comparison,  and  judgment  are  sac- 
rificed to  the  acquisition  of  fleeting  knowledge  and  the 
training  of  memory  and  skill ;  while  the  marvellous  world 
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about  US,  so  iiistiuct  with  mystery,  majesty,  beauty,  and 
truth,  remains  little  more  thau  a  mere  comnionpluire. 
The  result  is  limitetl,  bliod,  fragmentary  con-espoiidence 
with  environment  and  life,  omnipresent  abont  us,  tliut 
falls  fat  short  of  its  reasonable  possibilities. 

E.  S.  TILLINGHAST. 
Superinteiiilenl  oftht  Montana  Sdiool.  Boaldir,  ifvnfana. 


THE  POSITION  or  THE  TEACHER  OF  BACK- 
WARD  PUPILS. 

Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  great  diSiculties  the  deaf 
have  to  meet  and  overcome  in  obtaining  an  edncation  ; 
very  few  deaf  persons  are  able  to  acquire  the  learning  a 
hearing  child  gains  in  a  few  years'  schooling.  One  great 
fault  in  the  edncation  of  the  deaf  to-day  is  that  many 
teachers  attempt  to  give  them  the  same  amount  of  book 
educatioji  as  is  given  to  hearing  children  in  the  same 
space  of  time,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  deaf  have 
no  command  of  language  at  the  start. 

The  too  early  use  of  text-books  during  the  first  two 
years  of  the  course  is  a  hindrance  to  the  beat  mental  de- 
velopment of  our  pupils.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
hearing  children  acquire  a  great  number  of  words  from 
the  lips  of  their  parents  and  friends  which  they  use  in  ex- 
pressing their  wants  long  before  they  euter  school.  The 
teacher  should  begin  with  his  pnpils  as  a  mother  does 
with  her  child.  He  knows  better  than  any  one  else  what 
his  pupils  know  and  what  they  do  not  know,  and  so  he  is 
able  to  teach  them  the  things  which  they  are  able  and 
ouglit  to  learn. 

All  children  have  not  the  same  intelligence  aud  abilities. 
Some  require  a  great  deal  of  work  to  open  up  their  minds, 
while  others  seem  to  have  natural  aptitude  and  need 
relatively  but  little  care.  Oue  cannot  make  out  of  a  child 
what  is  not  in  it.     But  every  child  is  capable  of  culture. 
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It  is  the  teacher's  place  to  call  oat  or  develop  the  latent 
power  of  the  child. 

The  first  requisite  is  to  study  the  child,  and  form  a  con- 
ception of  its  needs  and  capacity.  Teach  the  child  noth- 
ing but  what  will  help  it  to  become  a  man  or  woman.  If 
it  is  deficient  in  command  of  language,  would  not  the  time 
be  better  employed  in  giving  a  knowledge  of  language 
than  in  teaching  advanced  arithmetic,  geography,  or 
history  ?  If  the  teacher  has  at  heart  the  future  happi- 
ness and  success  of  the  child  under  his  charge,  he  will  lay 
aside  his  pet  theory  that  is  of  little  or  no  use  to  the  child, 
and  give  it  all  that  is  best  to  fit  it  to  fight  the  battle  of 
life.  Hurrying  a  pupil  through  a  thing  that  he  does  not 
understand  fully  is  a  waste  of  time,  and  of  the  pupil's 
energy  as  well  as  the  teacher's. 

The  ancients  surpassed  us  in  many  respects,  as  in  poetry, 
sculpture,  and  architecture.  The  fewness  of  books  com- 
pelled them  to  study  thoroughly  those  they  had  access  to 
and  to  task  their  own  resources  to  the  utmost.  So,  when  we 
come  to  teaching  a  child,  we  should  adhere  to  a  few  things, 
and  go  over  them  again  and  again,  until  they  become  part 
of  the  child's  being.     The  child  that  has  a  fair  command 

of  language,  and  has  been  trained  to  think  for  itself  and 

* 

study  to  advantage,  will  have  a  better  chance  in  the  arena 
of  life  than  one  with  a  good  deal  of  book-learning  that  it 
does  not  know  how  to  put  to  use. 

The  child  is  intrusted  to  the  teacher's  charge  at  the 
most  important  period  of  its  life.  He  finds  its  mind  in  a 
rude,  chaotic  state.  How  great  a  responsibility  rests  upon 
him !  How  much  courage,  skill,  patience,  perseverance, 
firmness,  discretion,  are  indispensable!  The  teacher  has 
more  influence  over  his  scholars  than  any  human  being  on 
earth ;  indeed,  the  influence  remains  with  them  long  after 
the  teacher  is  gone. 

The  success  of  a  teacher  depends  upon  himself.  As  to 
what  the  best  system  may  be,  it  does  not  matter  much  if 
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the  teacher  is  competeut,  aud  has  the  abUity  and  talent  to 
accommoflate  the  system  to  the  capacity  of  the  child.  If 
he  fails,  the  fault  is  more  on  his  part  than  on  that  of  the 
ByBtem.  It  is  of  cardinal  importance  that  the  teacher 
shoald  exercise  his  own  judgment  iu  every  case. 

Two  great  esseDtials  to  the  teacher's  success  are  energy 
and  cheerfnlness.  It  is  well  1o  implant  in  a  child  ideas  of 
industry,  ambition,  neatnes!^,  aud  trutLfulness,  but  exam- 
ple makes  the  best  and  most  lastiug  impression.  If  the 
teacher  will  arouse  the  enthusiasm  and  interest  of  his 
papils  ID  what  he  is  teaching  them,  he  must  feel  the  same 
eDthusiasm  and  interest  himself.  What  the  presence  of  a 
vigorous  energetic  teacher  means  to  a  child,  few  can  real- 
ize. He  is  to  his  pupils  what  a  good  general  is  to  his 
army.  His  influence  is  so  irresistible  that  a  new  life  is 
pat  even  into  the  lazy  aud  iudiffereut. 

Cheerfulness  contributes  more  to  making  a  child  learn 
willingly  than  anything  else.  He  is  a  successfnl  teacher 
who  inspires  the  timid  and  dowu-hearted  with  coarage,and 
preserves  good  nature  in  spite  of  difScnlties  and  annoy> 
ances  when  "  the  young  idea  "  refuses  to  shoot.  He  im- 
parts cheer  to  all  around ;  his  happy,  contented  spirit 
pervades  the  whole  class.  The  school-work  should  be  so 
interesting  and  attractive  as  to  make  the  pupils  love  to 
study.  Indeed,  the  memory  of  a  pleasant,  enconraging 
word  from  the  teacher  lingers  with  the  pupil  through  the 
day. 

The  reason  why  so  many  deaf  persons  write  bad  Eng- 
lish is  because  they  were  not  taught  as  they  should  have 
been.  Some  teachers  argue  that  the  deaf  child  is  slow. 
Ah !  true,  and  there  are  thousands  of  hearing  children 
who,  at  the  beginning,  are  slow  too.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  many  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  were,  at 
the  beginning,  considered  dull  by  their  teachers.  They 
were  not  dull,  but  their  teachers  were  too  dull  to  compre- 
hend the  wants  of  their  pupils,  who  only  needed  a  few 
kind  words  of  encouragement. 
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The  deaf  child,  because  it  is  slow,  should  not  be  given 
less  attention  on  this  account.  The  teacher  should  exer- 
cise all  the  more  patience  and  care,  and  give  such  chil- 
dren encouragement. 

Instructors  of  the  deaf  are  often  too  careless  about 
backward  pupils  and  leave  them  to  themselves,  while  they 
give  encouragement  to  the  brighter  pupils  and  push  them 
along.  Such  instructors  are  not  true  teachers.  A  true 
teacher  has  the  child's  interests  at  heart,  loves  his  work, 
and  never  flinches  from  his  duty,  however  hard  and  dis- 
agreeable it  may  be. 

Give  the  backward  pupils  a  chance.  It  pays  a  hun- 
dred-fold to  give  attention  to  such  children ;  in  the  long 
run,  when  they  are  grown  they  have  better  staying  quali- 
ties than  brighter  ones,  and  what  they  are  forced  to  do  to 
acquire  knowledge  serves  them  well  in  the  work  they  must 
do  in  life ;  it  gives  them  perseverance,  and  concentration 
of  attention. 

This  field  for  instruction  and  for  learning  is  very  wide — 
indeed,  unlimited.  It  gives  the  teacher  an  opportunity 
to  use  his  inventive  talent.  At  every  step  the  teacher  ob- 
tains new  ideas  through  varied  and  innumerable  avenues 
whereby  he  will  be  able  to  benefit  subsequent  dull  pupils, 
and  still  more  the  brighter  ones. 

A  true  teacher  may  discard  books  and  the  language  of 
books  altogether,  and  speak  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
his  scholars  in  plain,  living  language  such  as  they  use 
themselves ;  he  passes  naturally  from  one  part  of  his  sub- 
ject to  another,  in  a  clear,  connected,  developing  manner  ; 
he  leads  his  scholars  intelligently  on,  so  that  they  can  see 
for  themselves  how  things  come,  how  things  grow  out  of 
each  other,  and  how  results  are  obtained.  The  trained  and 
intelligent  teacher  draws  out  the  knowledge  from  the 
minds  of  the  scholars  themselves ;  that  is,  he  makes  them 
see  things  themselves. 

There  is  nothing  to  gain  by  making  a  backward  pupil 
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appear  Wfore  tbe  brighter  pnpils  as  a  "  know-iiotbi'Dg." 
The  teaclier  cud,  by  a  Httle  extra  work,  ascertaiu  in  what 
tbe  child  tnkes  tbe  most  interest,  aad  wben  bo  bas  found 
it  out,  tact  will  readily  assist  bim  in  openiug  up  the  latent 
powers  of  tbe  mind,  like  dry  wood  which  needs  only 
the  fire  of  a  luatch  to  make  a  big  blaze.  If  the  child 
delights  iu  nature,  engage  with  bim  for  a  time  in  tbe  par- 
suit  in  which  be  finds  pleasure.  The  teacher  should,  by 
all  meauH,  first  gain  tbe  confidence  of  the  pupil.  This  is 
essential,  for  it  is  from  that  confidence — that  is,  muttial  trust 
between  teacher  and  pupil — that  success  is  to  come.  Tbe 
more  you  ingratiate  yourself  into  tbe  favor  of  tbe  child, 
tbe  more  reiidily  will  be  take  up  the  task  assigned.  No 
particular  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  arousing  a  pupil. 
But,  in  general,  the  first  thing  is  to  have  and  hold  hia 
confidencE^ ;  let  him  see  yon  are  interested  in  him,  and  he 
will  soon  fftipond  with  a  will  that  will  repay  you  for  all 
the  troubli!  thus  uxptinded. 

Above  all,  show  your  confidence  iu  the  child's  capabili- 
ties, however  small  they  may  be  ;  enter  into  his  stni^les 
with  sympathy,  and  instil  your  spirit  into  him.  It  is  the 
teacher's  spirit  in  the  child  that  overcomes  the  difficulties 
and  dispels  all  the  darkness  and  fear  from  his  mind. 
Make  the  child  feel  that  work  is  play  and  there  is  pleas- 
ure in  it. 

Even  the  dullest  child  yearns  to  win  the  approval  of 
his  teacher.  There  is  no  stronger  stimulus  than  a  word 
of  praise. 

The  secret  of  Napoleon's  success  was  his  faculty  of 
catching  short  naps  white  a  battle  was  going  on  around 
bim,  and  he  was  better  prepared,  when  he  awoke,  to  give 
new  orders.  If  a  teacher  wishes  to  be  repaid  for  his 
efforts  to  teach  a  child,  be  must  avoid  overworking  or 
keeping  bim  at  the  same  thing  too  long.  Give  him  rest  at 
intervals,  and,  at  the  same  time,  see  that  he  has  something 
to  do  for  diversion  or  recreation. 
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The  hardest  part  of  the  teacher's  work  is  when  the  class 
is  divided  into  two  grades  or  more.  This  work  is  so  com- 
plicated, and  the  tax  on  the  attention  of  the  teacher  so 
great,  that  he  is  obliged  constantly  to  exercise  his  ingenuity 
and  be  ''  on  the  go."  How  to  give  proper  attention  to 
each  of  the  pupils  under  such  circumstances  is  a  problem 
that  puzzles  hundreds  of  teachers.  The  grave  question 
comes  with  great  force  :  What  should  be  done  to  keep  the 
different  grades  all  at  work  at  the  same  time?  The 
problem  is  a  simple  one  if  the  teacher  sticks  to  the  right 
principles.  Things,  when  one  makes  up  his  mind  to  take 
them  as  they  come,  are  not  so  hard  to  do  as  they  appear. 
This  applies  to  teaching  a  class  of  many  grades. 

The  first  requisite  to  success  is  system.  A  teacher's 
method  must  be  one  and  the  same,  and  if  he  has  assist- 
ance from  more  advanced  pupils  in  teaching  those  less 
advanced,  all  must  work  in  co-operation  with  him.  With 
system  dull  pupils  are  no  burden ;  the  work  is,  indeed, 
rendered  easier  and  more  pleasant. 

Teaching,  especially  backward  pupils,  in  different  grades 
is  wholly  a  work  of  details,  and  one  that  requires 
thoroughness  and  close  attention.  The  economy  of  labor 
and  vigor  in  performing  the  necessary  work  is  of  as  much 
importance  as  knowing  how  to  teach  things  at  the  right 
time  and  in  the  right  way. 

There  are  advantages  in  a  multigraded  class  that  a 
bright  class  has  not.  The  pupils  receive  more  individual 
instruction  and  discipline.  They  are  forced  to  throw 
themselves  upon  their  own  resources,  to  act  and  think  for 
themselves. 

Backward  pupils  should  be  by  themselves  in  small 
classes  of  five  or  eight.  Better  have  two  or  more  divisions 
in  a  large  class  of  dull  pupils  than  attempt  to  keep  them 
together  in  one,  which  is  almost  impossible.  True,  it  is 
to  the  advantage  of  the  dull  to  have  bright  pupils  in  the 
same  class  with  them.  But  there  are  always  "  bright " 
pupils  in  a  dull  class. 
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The  flilucation  of  the  backward  would  be  on  a  firmer 
basis  if  they  could  remain  in  the  same  class  and  nndei 
the  same  teacher  at  least  three  years. 

It  has  been  mj  lot  to  teach  a  class  consisting  of  from 
four  to  six  divisions  ;  and  to  pay  proper  attention  to  all 
I  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  different  exjiedients. 
When  I  am  teaching  one  division  I  manage  to  keep  the 
others  nt  work  by  giving  each  pupil  some  task  to  do 
according  to  iiis  abilities.  Otherwise,  idle  hands  will  get 
into  miechief. 

If  one  pupil  begins  to  fall  behind  his  class,  or  rather 
grade,  it  is  a  mistake  to  let  him  remain  in  it  too  long.  It  is 
often  the  case  that  several  drop  from  the  different  grades 
in  course  of  time  and  thus  one  grade  becomes  part  of 
another. 

The  exercises  should  be  varied  as  much  as  possible. 
Practice  in  penmanship  half  an  hour  or  more  three  times 
a  week  not  only  trains  the  hand  but  tdso  affords  relaxa- 
tion. 

As  soon  as  they  are  able  to  write  short  sentences  dull 
pnpils  should  have  instruction  in  simple  addition  the  first 
year ;  this  helps  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  hour.  It 
may  be  made  more  practical  and  interesting  by  utilizing 
colored  sticks,  blocks,  crayons,  pictures  of  people,  animals, 
birds,  etc.,  in  teaching  addition  as  far  as  ten.  When  they 
have  some  idea  of  what  it  means  to  put  two  or  more 
numbers  together,  I  hang  up  on  the  wall  written  charts,  a 
large  number  of  which  I  have  on  hand.  On  one  chart  is 
written  :1  +  1  =  ?  1+1+1  =  ?  1  +  1  +  1  +  1  =  ? 
etc.  Another  contains  the  following  :2  +  l=?  2+1 
+  1=?  2+1+1+1  =  ?  etc.  As  the  pupiU 
progress  it  would  be  well  to  teach  them  numerals  as  far 
as  one  hundred,  but  examples  in  addition  should  be 
limited  to  ten  until  the  pupils  are  able  to  do  any  sums 
quickly  and  without  stopping  to  tbink. 

Another   diversion    is  copying  from    the   black-board 
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lessons  prepared  by  the  teacher  to  study  in  the  evening. 
Every  pupil  should  be  provided  with  a  blank  book  for  the 
purpose.  There  is  always  something  in  such  lessons  that 
attracts  the  attention  and  arouses  the  interest  of  the 
pupils.  I  keep  separate  composition  books  containing 
lessons  and  exercises  in  language  for  all  divisions,  which 
saves  labor  and  time  in  preparing.  On  the  walls  are  also 
suspended  language  charts,  where  the  children  can  look 
up  sentences  to  express  their  wants  without  asking  the 
teacher  to  help  them.  There  are  many  other  little  devices 
that  go  to  the  make-up  of  a  good,  interesting  day's  work. 

I  do  not  use  any  text-books  until  the  pupils  have  been 
thoroughly  drilled  in  verbs,  prepositions,  adjectives,  etc., 
which  usually  takes  a  little  more  than  a  year.  When  they 
begin  to  learn  Miss  Sweet's  First  Lessons  in  English  there 
is  hardly  anything  in  it  that  they  do  not  understand ;  and 
they  appreciate  it  all  the  more. 

Experiments  with  both  tenses  (present  and  past)  and  the 
observation  of  results  have  strengthened  my  opinion  that 
the  past  tense  is  preferable  for  beginners  of  slow  intellect. 
The  present  verbs,  want^  like^  have^  is,  am,  etc.,  are  all 
that  are  necessary  for  a  beginning  pupil's  limited  concep- 
tion. Imperative  forms  may  be  introduced  as  circum- 
stances require.  No  signs  should  be  used  when  the 
teacher  can  make  himself  understood  by  means  of  the 
manual  alphabet. 

For  teaching  dull  pupils,  three  rules  may  be  laid  down  : 

1.  The  teacher  must  not  allow  himself  to  be  tied  fast  to 
any  method  or  system.  He  must  have  the  courage  and 
confidence  to  strike  out  for  himself,  hewing  new  paths,  and 
forming  methods  of  his  own. 

2.  The  teacher's  work  is  lost  unless  he  trains  his  pupils 
to  be  painstaking,  self-reliant,  and  independent.  This  is 
the  most  important  part  of  the  work. 

3.  Common  sense  is  the  best  teacher. 

I  have  been  teaching  dull  pupils  for  some  eighteen  years. 
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and  the  points  I  have  giveii  id  this  paper  are  the  resnlt  of 
loug  esperiencB  in  dealing  with  this  class  of  children — h 
class  that  is  fonud  in  every  school  and  that  requires  spe- 
cial methods  and  special  efforts  to  develop,  Thoy  are  too 
often  neglected  and  suffered  to  depart  but  little  better 
than  when  they  first  entered  the  auhool.  Many  would 
have  been  saved  to  more  honorable  lives  and  more  valna- 
ble  citizenship  if  their  teachers  had  takeu  a  little  more 
pains  with  them.  Teaching  such  pupils  is  really  the  post 
of  honor  in  any  school.  Bright,  well-endowed  pupils  may 
make  satisfactory  progress  under  indifferent  instruction, 
but  with  dull  children  good  teaching  is  a  sine  qua  non. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  there  is  uo  record  of  the 
work  of  early  teachers  of  the  deaf,  which  might  have  been 
of  assistance  to  us  and  by  which  the  diffioalties  incideat 
to  teaching  dull  pupils  might  have  been  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. Would  not  it  be  a  good  plan  for  those  who  havs 
attained  success  with  such  pupils  to  prepare  papers  on 
the  subject  and  explain  their  methods  through  the  An- 
nals f  In  this  way  much  may  be  accomplished  to  bring 
the  system  of  instruction  nearer  to  perfection.  It  is  only 
through  our  own  efforts  and  co-operation  that  this  can  be 
done.  The  faiut-liearted  would  take  courage  and  go  on 
with  the  work  with  renewed  energy  and  better  results. 

The  words  of  warning,  "  Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not 
one  of  these  little  ones,"  and  the  loving  encouragement, 
"Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me,"  should 
prove  powerful  incentives  to  the  best  possible  ful&Iment 
of  the  teacher's  high  position,  even  when  this  is  found 
among  the  smallest  and  most  ignorant  of  pupils. 

THEODOKE  A.   KIE8EL, 
Indruetuf  in  the  Kendall  School,   WnMngton,,  D.  V. 


A  SPELLING  TEST.— II. 

In  the  Annals  for  November  I  described  a  spelling 
test  to  wbicb  pupils  of  various  scbools  of  Philadelphia 
were  subjected,  and  I  gave  tabulated  results  in  the  cases 
of  604  pupils  of  the  public  schools  and  of  148  pupils  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
These  results  show  that  when  each  is  confined  to  his  own 
vocabulary,  the  deaf  child  makes  fewer  mistakes  in  spell- 
ing than  his  heariug  brother  does.  It  is  true  that  the 
deaf  child  has  the  smaller  vocabulary  ;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  the  child  with  the  largest  vocabulary  is  generally  the 
one  who  makes  the  fewest  mistakes  in  spelling.  Yet  the 
knowledge  of  this  superiority  ajQFords  small  comfort  when 
the  deaf  pupil  writes  amzed  for  amazed^  eletgram  for  tele" 
gram.y  yorring  clot'^y  for  morning -glory  ^  glasseye  for  eye- 
glass^ cru7iile  for  turtle^  and  insists  that  the  difference 
between  howel  and  howl  is  too  slight  to  justify  a  sharp 
reprimand  after  the  visitors  have  gone. 

The  148  pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  to 
whom  the  test  in  spelling  was  given,  wrote  22,360  words, 
151  each  on  the  average.  The  total  number  of  mistakes 
was  592.  The  actual  number  of  words  misspelled  was 
346,  and  these  were  misspelled  in  437  ways.  For  in- 
stance, the  word  handkerchief  ^Q,^  probably  written  incor- 
rectly by  twenty-five  pupils,  and  it  was  misspelled  in  eight 
different  wavs. 

Before  I  had  examined  the  lists  of  words  I  felt  sure 
that  the  orthography  would  reveal  the  method  by  which 
the  pupil  had  been  taught.  I  expected  the  manual  pupils 
to  be  guilty  of  more  inversions,  or  transpositions,  of  let- 
ters and  of  parts  of  compound  words  ;  as,  forg  for  frog, 
and  tieneck  for  necktie ;  and  the  oral  pupils,  1  thought, 
would  show  mistakes  in  homophonons  words  from  the 
lips,  in  obscure  sounds,  and  in  attempts  to  spell  accord- 
ing to  the  appearance  of  the  word  on   the  lips.     In  the 
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Among  mistakee  in  the  formation  of  tbe  plarals  wera 
churcAs,  drtssses,  getses,  moitses,  mens,  monhiets,  axes,  pota- 
i08,  peases,  pi fft's,  reines,  waters,  and  wbippes.  Sncli  forme 
as  tetth-hniah  and  teeth-powdir  were  written  more  than 
once. 

Full}'  forty  per  cent,  of  the  mistakes  were  in  the  spell- 
ing of  twenty-five  common  words.  Here  is  the  list,  to- 
gether with  the  various  ways  of  apelliug: 

Braeelet,  bniohet,  breacelet,  braclet. 

Calendar,  cnlendec,  cioldener,  oeDJader.  clendnr.  celendar. 

Crai/on,  carjuu,  ciajer. 

OeiUng,  oeliug,  c«a1iBg,  oiling. 

Curtain,  cnratin,  erostiaa. 

Dauui,  diaiea,  daises. 

Biunlopt,  evelope,  envlope. 

Bleetrie,  elecrtia,  eletric,  elecitic,  elictric. 

Brtuer,  earser,  erase,  erasser. 

Fork,  (orok,  frok. 

Frog,  £org,  frong. 

HandkerehUf,  liandkerchife,  bsudercbirf,  baiidk«robif,  handtMrdiief, 
taandkercbalt,  faandkierief,  liaDd«Tchee[e,  bandkercbf. 

HotpUal,  hoBtipal,  huspiatal. 

Nudlt,  neadle.  neddle,  nedle. 

Policeman,  pliceman,  ploiceinan.  policman. 


Scarf,  Rcraf,  s 

Seitm^rf,  bicUk 

ttgulrrel,  sqnarrel,  sqirrel. 

SpecUicUn,  spec  Cedes,  spftctales,  spectlen,  epectala. 

titi-auiberry,  alrnwberrie,  BcrBwberrj-,  strawberridge,  stmwcberry. 

Thermometer,  Ihemoter,  thertnoniter,  ILemieter,  thermonter. 

Thumb,  tbumble,  Ibninbbe.  tbunb,  tbumbler. 

Tomel,  towele,  toel,  towell. 

Vi'negaT,  vioger,  TJDgar.  vingear,  vinigar. 

One  day,  about  a  year  ago,  I  gave  my  pupils  a  story  to 
reproduce  from  memory.  The  story  contained  the  word 
irot, — and  every  pupil  wrote  it  tort.  The  word  was  new 
to  tliem;  but,  according  to  the  law  of  probabilities,  trot 
should  have  occurred  as  often  as  tort.  Why  should  thirty 
pupils  have  made  the  same  mistake,  not  one  writing  tbe 
word  correctly?  There  are  certain  words  that  the  pupils 
seem  destined  to  spell  incorrectly.     I  have  never  known 
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a  deaf  pupil  in  the  printing-office  to  follow  copy  when  he 
comes  to  the  word  trial.  He  will  invariably  change  it  to 
trail.  The  termination  ian  is  one  peculiarly  offensive  to 
the  deaf ;  they  persist  in  changing  it  to  ain.  Just  why  I 
don't  know,  unless  because  ai  is  met  more  frequently  than 
ia,  and  is  more  strongly  impressed  upon  the  memory  of 
the  child.  If  any  one  has  a  more  satisfactory  explanation 
I  should  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

HARRIS  TAYLOR, 
Instructor  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution^ 

Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia^  Pa. 


THE  FIFTEENTH  MEETING  OF   THE   CONVEN- 
TION. 

Gallaudet  College, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Uec,  13,  1897. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Convention  of 

American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf : 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  Standing  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Convention  to  accept  the  very  cordial 
invitation  of  the  authorities  of  the  Ohio  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  hold  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Convention  at  Columbus,  and  within  the  walls  of  the 
Ohio  Institution. 

The  day  fixed  for  the  assembling  of  the  Convention  is 
Thursday,  July  28,  1898. 

Particulars  as  to  the  probable  duration  of  the  meeting, 
the  arrangement  of  the  program,  etc.,  will  be  published 
later. 

With  cordial  greetings  from  the  Committee  to  the 
members  of  the  Convention,  and  to  all  engaged  in  the 
work  of  educating  the  deaf,  or  interested  therein,  the 
hope  is  expressed  that  the  Fifteenth  Meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention may  surpass,  in  numbers  and  in  interest,  all  that 
have  preceded  it. 

EDWARD  M.  GALLAUDET, 
President  of  the  Convention, 
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METHODS  OF  INSTHrCTION  AND  INDUSTRIES 
TAUGHT  IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS. 

Tbs  "Uethodsot  Inatniotioa  "  uitmediu  the  preceding  Tabular  State- 
ment may  be  defined  u  follows ; 

I.  T'Atf  Manual  MelAod.—Bigaa,  the  maDiikl  alphabet,  and  wrHiiig  an 
the  chfef  meftna  nsed  in  Uie  iiiBtmation  of  the  pnpiU,  and  the  prinolpal 
objects  aimed  at  are  mental  development  and  faoUitr  In  the  eompitthen- 
sioD  and  nae  of  writt«ii  language.  Hie  degree  of  relative  importanee 
given  to  tbeee  three  means  varies  in  different  ecboola ;  bnt  It  is  •  differ- 
ence only  in  degree,  and  the  end  aimed  at  is  the  same  in  all. 

II.  The  Oral  Method. — Speech  and  speeoh-reading,  t«^etfaer  with 
writiug.  are  made  the  chief  means  of  inatraction,  and  facility  in  speech 
aod  speech-reading,  as  well  as  mental  development  and  written  laiignage. 
Is  aimed  at.  There  U  a  difference  in  differeat  schools  in  the  extent  to 
which  the  use  of  uatatal  eigne  is  allowed  iu  the  early  part  of  the  oonrae, 
and  also  in  the  prominence  given  to  writing  as  an  aniiliarT  to  speech  and 
speech -reading  in  the  conrae  ot  instmction ;  bnt  they  are  diSeronoes 
only  in  degree,  and  the  end  aimed  at  is  the  same  in  all. 

III.  The  Manval  Alphabet  Method. — The  general  iostraction  of  the 
pupils  in  and  ont  of  achcol  is  carried  on  by  means  of  tbe  orthographie 
and  phonetic  mannals,  and  b;  writing  and  speech. 

IT,  The  Attrieular  Method.— Tbe  hearing  of  semi-deaf  pnpila  ii  de- 
veloped and  improved  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  and,  with  or  with- 
ont  the  aid  of  srli&cial  appliances,  their  edncation  is  carried  on  chiefly 
through  the  use  of  speech  and  bearing,  together  with  writing.  The  aim 
of  the  method  is  to  gradnate  its  pupils  aa  hard-of -hearing  speaking 
people  instead  of  deaf-iuutes. 

V.  T/ir  Combined  SytUm, — Speech  and  speech -reading  are  regarded  as 
very  impoitaDt,  but  mentut  development  and  the  acquisition  of  langnsge 
are  regarded  ns  atill  mnre  important.  It  is  believed  that  in  many  cases 
meutal  duvelopment  Bud  the  ucqaisitiou  of  language  can  be  beat  promoted 
b;  the  Mannal  method,  nnd,  so  far  as  oircumslances  permit,  each  method 
is  chosen  for  esrh  pupil  aa  aeoma  beat  adapted  for  bis  individnal  case. 
Speech  and  Hpeecb-readiog  are  taaght  where  the  measure  of  aucceae 
seems  likely  to  justify  the  labor  eipended,  and  iu  moat  of  the  schools 
some  of  the  pupils  are  taught  wholly  or  chiefly  by  the  Oral  method  or  by 
the  Auricular  method. 

The  '•  lodnstries  Taught "  in  American  SohooU  for  the  Deaf,  mostly 
deaignated  by  abbreviations  in  the  preceding  Tabalar  Statement,  are; 
Art, Baking (Bak.).BarberiDg(Bar.),Basket-mBkmg(BaH.)i  Blacksmitbing 
(Bl.),Bookbindiug(Bo.),  Bricklaying  (Bk,),Broom-makiDg  (Br.  J, Cabinet- 
making  (Cab.).  Calcimining  (Cal. ),  Carpentry  (Car.),  Chalk-engraving 
(Ce.),  Cementing  (Cg.),  Chair-making  (Ch.),  Cooking  (Ck.),  Clay-mod- 
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elling  (Gl.))  Goopery  (Ck).)*  Ghina-paiDting  (Gp.)*  Drawing,  Dress-making 
(Dr.)f  Embroidery  (Em.)t  Engineering  (En.)»  Fancy-work  (Fan.),  Farm- 
ing  CFa.),  Floriculture  (Fl.),  Gardening  (Ga.),  Glazing  (Gl.)»  Harness  Re- 
pairing  (Ha.))  Hoasework  (Ho.),  Horticulture  (Hor.),  Knitting  (Kn.), 
Manual-training  (Man.),  Mattress-making  (Ma.),  Painting- (Pa.),  Paper- 
hanging  (Pap.),  Plastering  (Pl.\  Plate-engraving (Pe. ),  Pictorial-engrav- 
ing (Pic),  Photography  (Ph.),  Printing  (Pr.),  Sewing (Se.),  Shoemaking 
(8h.),Sloyd  (SI.), Stone-laying  (St.), Tailoring  (Ta.),  Type- writing (Ty.), 
Weaving  (Wea.),  Wood-carving  (Wc),  Wood-engraving  (We.),  Wood- 
turning  (Wt.),  Wood- working,  and  the  (Jse  of  Tools. 


HELEN  KELLER'S  SUB-CONSCIOUS  RETENTION 

OF  EARLY  IMPRESSIONS. 

It  is  a  fact  generally  recognized  among  teachers  of  the 
deaf  that  the  mental  condition  of  deaf  children  who  have 
lost  their  hearing  in  infancy — say  from  one  to  three  years 
of  age — is  essentially  different  from  that  of  those  born 
deaf.  When  these  "  quasi-congenitally "  deaf  children 
come  to  school  their  remembrance  of  the  language  acquired 
in  infancy  seems  to  have  been  entirely  effaced ;  they  have 
no  conscious  knowledge  of  words,  and  must  learn  written 
language  and  vocal  speech  by  the  same  laborious  proc- 
esses as  if  they  had  never  heard.  But  their  teachers  find 
that,  evidently  as  the  result  of  their  sub-conscious  re- 
tention of  early  impressions,  they  almost  invariably  ac- 
quire language  and  speech  more  easily  and  successfully, 
and  adapt  themselves  to  the  modes  of  thought  of  hearing 
persons  more  readily,  than  those  born  deaf.  Helen  Kel- 
ler's extraordinary  quickness  in  language  is  doubtless,  as 
has  often  been  remarked,  partly  due  to  this  sub-conscious 
persistence  of  the  impressions  made  upon  her  mind  before 
she  lost  her  hearing,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  months.  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  an  interesting  experiment  which  Dr. 
Charles  Waldstein  recently  made  with  Helen  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  it  were  possible  to  recall  to  her,  through 
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the  sensoof  touch,  impressions  of  tnu^ic  received  in  in- 
fftDcy.  He  describes  tlio  experiment  and  its  remarkable 
reaalt  as  follows  in  "  The  Sub-CoDscioTis  Self "  : 

I  wrote  to  Urn.  Keller,  wbo  kiudly  sent  me  the  titles  of  twn  plantatioi] 
eoDgs,  which  wt re  ootmuonly  Bung  in  her  hume  in  Alabuma  when  Helui 
was  a  baby,  but  are  not  now  generally  sune.  and  which  I  conlil  proonre 
only  In  mBDiiBcript  from  the  Sanlh.  These  tunsH  I  had  played  upon  tha 
piano  while  she  stood  beside  the  luatru meat  with  her  fingers  resting  npoa 
ita  woodeD  frame.  Car^  was  taken,  of  course,  that  ahe  shonld  know  noth- 
ing of  my  inteotioDB,  nud  tbat  she  should  he  taken  nnawures.  The  effect 
was  BtrikiDg.  The  young  woman,  now  just  entering  upon  her  sixteenth 
year,  became  t:reatlj  eicited,  inuched  and  olapped  her  hands,  after  the 
first  few  bare  of  "'Way  dowa  in  the  Meadow,  a-mowing  of  the  Haj." 

"  Father  oarryiDg  baby  ap  and  down,  awinging  her  on  hli  knee.  Blaok 
crow!  blaok  crow!"  she  exclaimed,  repeatedly,  with  manifeat  emotion. 
Mil*  Snllivan  and  ssTaral  ladies  present  wsre  greatly  SBtoniahed  at  the 
remit.  On  hearing  the  second  aong,  "The  Ten  PooltahTirgtns,"  the  same 
effect  was  prodooed.  It  was  evident  to  all  those  who  were  present  Hiat  Uie 
yoQOg  lady  was  carried  back  to  her  early  sorronndinga,  even  into  the  time 
of  life  when  ihe  was  carried  abont  by  har  father;  but  we  oonld  not  find  a 
meaning  for  the  words  "black  crow."  I  oonaidered  it  prudent  not  to  queS' 
tion  her,  but  implied  by  letter  to  her  mother,  who  was  kind  enough  to  send 
an  early  reply.  Mrs.  Keller  said  ;  "  What  yon  wrote  interested  oa  Tery 
much.  The  '  Blaek  Grow '  is  her  father's  standard  song,  whioh  he  singa 
to  all  his  children  as  soon  as  they  can  ait  on  his  knee.  These  are  the  words : 
*  Qwine  'long  down  the  old  turn  row,  something  hollered,  Hello,  Joe,'  eta. 
It  wasa  eovereign  remedyfor  putting  them  [the  children]  in  a  good  hnmor, 
and  was  sung  to  Helen  hundreds  of  times.  It  is  possible  that  she  remem. 
bers  it  from  its  being  sung  to  the  two  younger  children  as  well  as  to 
herself.  The  other  two,  1  am  convinced,  she  had  no  association  with, 
imlees  she  can  remember  them  as  she  heard  them  before  her  illness. 
Certainly,  before  her  illness,  her  father  used  to  trot  her  on  his  knee  and 
sing  the  '  Ten  Virgins,'  and  she  would  get  duwn  and  shont  as  the  negroes 
do  in  cburch.  It  was  very  amnaing.  Bnt  after  she  lost  her  aigbt  and 
hearing  it  was  a  very  painful  association,  and  was  not  sung  to  these  two 
little  ones"  (the  younger  childrenj. 

It  was  quite  clear  that  the  child,  after  she  was  nineteen  months  old, 
might  have  received  an  impression  of  the  "  Old  Crow  "  song  when  it  was 
sung  to  the  younger  children  through  the  peculiar  vibrations  communi- 
cated to  the  floor  of  the  room  ;  but  the  other  two  songs  oonld  only  be 
perceived  through  the  ear  when  she  was  a  baby  younger  than  eighteen 
months  and  could  hear,  and  are  therefore  a  part  of  her  earliest  memory. 
We  are  therefore  justified  in  assuming  that  the  vibraliona  of  the  piano 
from  the  two  plantation  songs,  commnnicated  to  her  by  touch  over  fonr- 
teen  years  later,  have  travelled  to  the  centre  where  her  early  nuial  im- 
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pressions  are  stored  up,  and  that  they  in  their  turn  reawakened  the  memory 
of  the  **01d  Grow**  song,  which  she  had  heard  before  her  illness,  and 
possibly  also  felt  by  vibrations  afterward  when  it  was  sung  to  the  younger 
children. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  striking  instance  proves  beyond  a  doubt,  and 
as  nothing  else  could  more,  the  persistence  of  early  impressions,  as  well 
as  the  intimate  connection  that  the  centres  of  two  different  senses,  though 
physiologically  related  in  many  ways,  may  assume  in  certain  cases.  The 
mental  quality  of  sound  thus  conveyed  by  vibration  alone  must,  it  is  evi- 
dent, be  of  a  peculiar  nature,  different  from  such  sensations  of  the  nor- 
mal person,  for  it  is  composed  of  elements  of  the  immediate  skin  impres- 
sions^ associated  with  those  of  the  earlier  ones  deposited  in  the  normal 
sound  memory. 
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Albany  Home  School, — Miss  Lena  Whipple,  formerly  of 
the  Mystic  Oral  School,  was  employed  from  September,  1896,  to 
February,  1897,  when  her  health  failed,  and  her  place  was 
filled  by  Miss  Carrie  E.  Frick.     Miss  Whipple  died  in  May. 

In  April  State  aid  was  secured  for  pupils  who  had  passed 
the  age  of  twelve  years. 

Arkansas  Institute. — Miss  Susan  W.  Harwood,  who  taught 
in  the  Virginia  Institution  twenty-five  years  and  in  this  Insti- 
tution for  about  twenty  years,  has  been  relieved  of  active  duty, 
but  will  continue  to  reside  in  the  Institute,  rendering  only 
such  service  as  it  may  be  her  pleasure  to  give. 

Central  New  York  Institution. — Miss  Bessie  Hall,  Miss 
Letitia  Booth,  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Holliday,  the  last  on  account 
of  illness,  have  severed  their  connection  with  the  Institution. 
Miss  Mabel  Morris  and  Miss  E.  A.  Dobbins  have  been  appointed 
to  fill  two  of  the  vacancies.  Miss  M.  W.  Comstock  has  been 
advanced  to  Mrs.  Holliday's  place,  and  Mrs.  Ida  Thomas, 
supervisor  of  girls,  temporarily  to  Miss  Comstock^s  place. 

Chicago  Kindergarten  Home. — This  school  for  very  young 
children  was  opened  July  1,  1897,  under  the  charge  of  Miss 
Charlotte  Louise  Morgan,  formerly  of  the  McCowen  School. 
"It  is  distinctly  a  home  school,  where,  according  to  the 
principles  given  by  Froebel,  the  teachers  live  with  the  children. 
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tad  through  the  use  of  speech  and  written  language  supplj 
their  daily  neede."  Hearing  children  are  received  as  da; 
j^upils.  The  number  of  deaf  pupils  is  limited  to  eight,  and 
their  agee  range  fi-om  two  to  five  years.  Miaa  Morgan  ia 
asaiBted  by  Miss  Alice  Florence  Cobum  and  Mra.  Jean  P. 
Miner  Coburu. 

Chicago  I'liblle  Schools. — Miss  Beaman  has  been  traDS- 
ferred  from  the  Tale  School  to  the  Kozminski  School.  Mies 
Flora  St  Clair,  formerly  of  the  McCoweo  School,  but  for  the 
past  four  years  a  teacher  in  the  Colorado  School,  has  returned 
to  Chicago  and  is  appointed  to  a  position  iu  the  Yale  School. 
Miss  Mai'y  0.  Arnold,  a  graduate  of  the  Chicago  Normal 
School  who  took  special  training  with  Miss  UoCowbd,  is  placed 
in  charge  of  the  new  Bohool  opened  in  the  Ljman  Trombnll 
building.  She  is  assisted  b;  Mrs.  Bellows,  who  was  trans- 
ferred, with  her  pupils,  from  the  Lincoln  School. 

CineinniUi  Oral  School. — Miss  Louiae  Karger  has  roBigned 
her  position  as  teacher,  and  is  succeeded  by  Hiss  Ida 
Scbwegler. 

Clarke  School. — The  Hon.  Oardiner  Oreene  Hubbard,  a 
member  of  the  corporation,  died  at  his  hone  in  Wubington, 
D.  C,  Dec.  11,  1897,  of  diabetes,  aged  76.  Mr.  Hubbard  be- 
came interested  in  the  oral  instruction  of  the  deaf  from  having 
a  daughter  who  lost  her  hearing  in  childhood.  In  1861  be 
petitioned  the  Maaeacbusetts  Legislature  for  a  charter  for  an 
oral  school,  and,  in  order  to  show  that  it  was  not  a  visionary 
project,  he  assisted  Miss  Harriet  B.  Rogers  in  organizing  a 
private  school  of  this  kind  at  Chelmsford.  In  1867,  chiefly 
through  his  untiring  efforts,  a  bill  was  passed  establishing  the 
Clarke  School,  and  he  was  elected  the  first  president  of  the 
corporation,  an  office  which  he  held  until  1877.  His  interest 
in  the  oral  teaching  of  the  deaf  never  abated ;  he  continued 
a  member  of  the  corporation  of  this  School  throughout  his  life, 
and  was  also  the  First  Vice-President  and  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Association  to  Promote 
the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf.  For  the  last  sixteen  years 
Mr.  Hubbard  has  resided  in  Washington,  where  be  has  been 
an  active  worker  for  the  public  good,  contributing  largely  to 
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the  development  of  the  city  not  only  in  a  material  way,  but 
also  in  the  promotion  of  science,  literature,  and  art. 

Florida  Institute.— The  corps  of  teachers  in  the  white  de- 
partment has  been  entirely  changed.  It  now  consists  of  Miss 
Candace  A.  Yerkes,  teacher  of  speech ;  Mr.  Harry  Keed,  B.  A., 
a  graduate  of  Gallaudet  College  ;  and  Miss  Susie  C.  Tilling- 
hast. 

Fredericton  Institution. — The  main  building  was  destroyed 
by  an  incendiary  fire  in  September  last.  The  local  govern- 
ment placed  the  Government  House  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Institution,  and  its  work  is  now  carried  on  in  that  building. 

Gallaudet  College. — The  normal  class  this  year  consists  of 
Mr.  Cyrus  E.  White,  B.  A.,  a  graduate  of  Penn  College ;  Mr. 
Frank  M.  Driggs,  an  instructor  in  the  Utah  School ;  Mr.  Ezra 
S.  Henne,  a  graduate  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal  School ; 
Miss  Laura  C.  Wing,  a  graduate  of  Cutler  Academy,  Alabama, 
and  Miss  Edith  B.  Pyle,  a  graduate  of  St.  John's  School,  New 
York. 

Georgia  School. — Mr.  W.  A.  Caldwell,  teacher  in  the  negro 
department,  has  accepted  a  similar  position  at  the  North 
Carolina  (Raleigh)  Institution.  Miss  Carrie  Colclough,  of 
Gainesville,  Florida,  has  been  appointed  in  his  place.  Miss  M. 
Bayard  Morgan,  teacher  of  art,  woodcarving,  and  physical 
culture,  was  mariied  in  the  chapel  of  the  school  to  Mr. 
Charles  T.  Wool  ten,  a  lawyer  of  Wadley,  Georgia,  November 
21,  1897.  Mr.  Connor  says  she  was  an  excellent  teacher, 
whose  place  it  will  be  hard  to  fill. 

Horace  Mann  School. — Miss  Florence  E.  Leadbetter  has 
resigned  her  position  to  become  a  teacher  in  the  Boxbury 
High  School. 

Cooking  has  been  added  to  the  industries  taught.  Two 
classes  of  giiis  and  one  of  boys  receive  one  lesson  each  during 
the  week  in  a  neighboring  public  school. 

The  tablet  in  memory  of  Francis  Green,  placed  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  School  by  the  Parents'  Association,*  was 
formally  presented  to  the  city  on  the  15th  of  November  last. 
The  principal  address  was  by  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell. 

♦See  the  la»Jt  volume  of  the  Annals,  p.  199. 
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Misi'iuri  School. — Mr.  H.  E.  Walker  has  resigned  hia  po- 
aitioii  aB  tencber  to  accept  a  similar  ponition  in  the  Teanessee 
School.  He  is  succeeJed  by  Mi-.  C.  H.  Hill,  formerly  prinoi- 
pal  of  the  West  Virgiuia  School. 

Montreal  Catholic  Male  Inaiitution. — Brother  Toung,  a 
deaf  teacber  who  had  beeu  connected  with  the  InstitutioD  since 
its  reopeuing  in  1856,  died  suddenly  of  heart-disease  during  the 
pnst  year,  aged  76.  He  was  a  native  of  France.  The  Rev. 
Father  Belanger  writes  us  that  as  a  sign-maker  he  compared 
favorably  witli  Clero  and  Furestier, 

The  workshops  of  the  luatitution  were  nearly  all  destroyed 
by  fire  last  year.  The  loss  was  iS.tO.OOO,  with  an  insurance  of 
only  f  »,2(K). 

Mystic  Oral  School. —The  School  has  been  reorganized 
under  the  control  of  a  corporation,  and  now  has  the  following 
corps  of  instructors:  Mies  Ella  Scott,  Principal ;  Miss  Maud 
Emerson,  Assistant  Principal ;  Mies  Elizabeth  Lyman,  teacher ; 
Miss  Joeephine  Drake,  art  teacher;  Misses  Laura  Stearns, 
Marian  Noyes,  and  Anna  Orady,  norm&l  training  class. 

.Nebraska  School. — The  corps  of  inetriictors  at  the  present 
time  is  constituted  as  follows :  Manual  tpachers,  O.  W.  Hendee, 
A.  T.  Colt,  Ida  Hendee,  and  Otie  B.  Crawford ;  Oral  teachers, 
T.  F.  Moseley,  Margaiet  Maywood,  Grace  Culbertson,  Lillian 
Bamford,  Edith  Rand,  and  Kate  R.  Davis;  Kindergarten 
teachers,  Emma  Crane  and  Julia  Wentworth. 

JVew  England  Jnthistiial  Schoiil. — Miss  Sheldon,  teacher 
of  articulation,  has  resigned  to  engng'e  in  missionary  work  in 
Saluda,  North  Carolina.     Her  place  is  not  yet  supplied. 

New  Jtrsey  School. — Mr.  Louis  R.  Abbott,  the  instructor 
in  wood-working,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  a  large 
manufacturing  establishment.  His  successor  has  not  yet 
beeu  appointed,  but  it  is  the  intention  of  the  management  to 
secure  a  young  man  who  shall  have  the  same  advantages  of  a 
technical  education  as  well  as  of  mechanical  skill.  Miss 
Estelle  M.  Dey  was  obliged  to  resign  early  in  October  on 
account  of  a  sudden  failure  of  health.  Miss  Adelaide  A. 
Hendershot,  who  formerly  taught  with  much  acceptance  in 
this  school  for  two  years,  has  been  appointed  to  take  Miss 
Dey's  place. 
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A  fine  and  commodious  hospital  building  has  been  planned 
and  partly  constructed,  but,  the  appropriation  not  sufficing  to 
finish  it,  the  building  cannot  be  used  this  season. 

New  Mexico  School. — In  consequence  of  a  reduction  in  the 
general  appropriation  bill,  by  which  this  School  as  well  as  all 
the  other  public  institutions  of  the  Territory  suffered  seriously, 
the  School  has  not  been  in  session  since  last  June.  It  will 
probably  reopen  in  February.  Meanwhile,  Mi*.  Larson  is 
conducting  a  private  school  in  the  building,  having  four 
Indian  children  who  are  supported  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment, and  four  white  children  who  are  pay  pupils. 

New  York  Institution. — Miss  Jane  T.  Meigs,  after  forty- 
six  years  of  faithful  service,  and  Miss  Luann  C.  Bice,  after 
twenty-eight  years,  retired  on  the  first  of  September  last. 
With  regard  to  Miss  Meigs,  the  Board  of  Directors  adopted 
the  following  minute,  and  also  placed  her  upon  the  list  of 
emeritus  teachers  with  an  annual  salary  of  $600. 

After  forty-six  years  of  continuous  service  in  the  instmction  of  the 
deaf,  Miss  Jane  T.  Meigs  retired  from  the  Institution  on  the  1st  of 
September  last. 

In  view  of  this  unusual  record,  the  Directors  of  the  Institution  desire 
to  give  expression  to  their  very  thorough  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
Miss  Meigs  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  deaf  children  who,  during 
these  many  years,  have  been  confided  to  her  care,  and  whose  success  in 
life  after  graduation  bespeaks  the  great  worth  of  her  labors  for  tl^m. 
While  extending  to  her  their  congratulations  upon  having  enjoyed  for  so 
lont;  a  term  such  varied  opportunities  for  benefiting  afflicted  mankind, 
they  follow  her  with  their  best  wishes  for  continued  happiness  and  peace 
in  her  declining  years. 

With  regard  to  Miss  Bice  the  Board  adopted  the  following 
minute : 

The  Directors  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  view  of  the  efficient  service  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
deaf-mute  education  by  Miss  Luaun  C.  Kice  during  the  twenty-eight 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  she  first  became  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
instruction,  present  this  testimonial  of  their  appreciation  of  her  labors 
and  expression  of  their  regret  that  the  condition  of  her  health  has 
rendered  it  necessary  that  she  should  retire  from  active  service  in  this 
Institution. 

Throughout  all  these  years,  she  possessed  a  remarkable  influence  over 
succeeding  generations  of  little  boys  at  the  Mansion  House  kindergarten, 
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whom  she  raguded  u  her  chiUlreti.  nnd,  ever  alive  to  promoting  tbeir 
beat  iuteresU,  she  iDStilled  ttmong  ibrni  all  nu  earneNt  desire  f.ir  rpfioe- 
meot,  propriety,  sod  all  the  virtui-s  to  aavit  an  extent  tbut  lier  meiootT 
will  alwayg  remain  deroteilly  cberisbeil  by  those  she  baa  beeo  instro- 
menlal  in  Tatsiog  from  the  belplesanpas  of  ignorance  to  tbe  full  strength 
ot  intelligence. 


To  supply  TftCaDcies  in  the  staff  of  instrDction  the  following 
appointments  have  been  made:  Miss  Catherine  B.  Schenck, 
formerly  of  the  Cleveliind  Day-Scbool  ;  Mias  Margaret  B. 
Clarke,  of  Columbus,  Ohio ;  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Burgess,  and 
MisB  Edna  B.  Lewie,  eipei-ienced  kindeigtirtuerp,  of  New  York 
City. 

MisB  Amelia  £.  Berry,  who  had  for  three  years  past  been 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  instructioo,  was  compelled  by  reseon 
of  ill-health  to  retire  -,  her  place  has  been  supplied  tem- 
porarily by  Mr.  E.  S.  Burdick,  who  has  had  several  years' 
esperience  in  teaching  bearing  children. 

North  Carolina  {Morganton)  School. — Miss  Hesta  Reed 
'  has  been  appointed  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  oral  depart- 
ment. 

North  Dakota  School. — We  regret  to  have  to  put  the  name 
Asylum  again  in  our  list  of  schoots  for  the  deaf,  but  Mr. 
Bangs  discovered  last  summer  that  "  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  " 
was  the  legal  title  of  the  School,  This  was  the  original  name 
given  it  by  the  CoDstitutiooal  Convention,  but  it  was  changed 
by  the  legislature  four  years  ago  to  "  School  for  the  Deaf." 
Mr.  Bangs,  however,  found  that  the  legislature  could  not 
legally  alter  the  name.  The  legal  name  of  the  Montana  and 
Textis  Schools  is  also  Asylum. 

North  .Stafford  School.— The  "  North  Stafford  Blind  and 
Deaf  School  "  at  Stoke-on-Trent,  England,  was  opened  May 
3,  1897.  This  School  was  founded  by  a  combination  of  six 
local  school  boards  known  as  "The  North  Stafford  Joint 
School  Authority,"  and  is  supported  entirely  from  the  rates  in 
accordance  with  the  Act  of  1S93,  thus  being  the  first  English 
residential  school  establiabed  by  any  public  authority  and  not 
as  a  charity.  It  has  accommodations '  for  112  deaf  children. 
The  methods  of  instruction  are  largely  oral,  but  the  manual 
method  is  used  with  unpromising  pupils.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J. 
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Story,  both  of  whom  are  experienced  teachers  of  the  deaf,  are 
headmaster  and  matron. 

Ohio  InBtitulion. — Miss  Bertha  Bjers,  a  teacher  for  several 
years,  has  resigned  to  marry  Mr.  Bobert  Patterson,  Principal. 
Miss  Elsie  Kennie,  Miss  Bessie  Hunter,  Miss  Anna  B.  Steel- 
man,  and  Miss  Lida  Einsell  have  been  added  to  the  corps  of 
teachers.  Miss  Anna  Protzmann  has  been  transferred  from 
the  teaching  of  a  manual  class  to  that  of  an  auricular  class. 

Ontario  Institution, — Miss  M.  M.  Ostrom,  a  successful 
teacher  in  this  Institution  during  the  past  sixteen  years,  has 
resigned  to  marry  Mr.  A.  H.  Gilbert,  of  New  York.  Miss  Ida 
M.  Jack,  formerly  of  the  Michigan  School,  has  been  added  to 
the  staff  as  a  teacher  of  articulation,  and  Mi*.  A.  A.  Mcintosh, 
a  graduate  of  the  Institution,  as  monitor  teacher  and  assistant 
in  the  printing  office. 

Oregon  aScAoo/.— Miss  Mary  Parmenter  has  been  added  to 
the  corps  of  teachers. 

Pennsylvania  Institution. — Miss  Amy  Stone,  for  three  years 
a  valued  instructor  in  the  Advanced  Oral  Department,  died 
November  Ist,  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Loudon,  of  Germantown, 
was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  •  Miss  Fanny  D.  Gladding, 
of  the  Primary  Oral  Department,  has  resigned  on  account  of 
her  approaching  marriage.  Miss  Hannah  C.  Wells,  formerly 
of  the  Clarke  School,  has  been  appointed  her  successor. 

The  Annex  to  Morris  Industrial  Hall,  erected  by  Mr.  John 
T.  Moms,  at  an  expense  of  $16,000,  is  now  completed. 

A  Merganthaler  Linotype  machine  was  placed  in  the  print- 
ing-office about  the  first  of  October.  It  is  used  only  by  pupils 
who  already  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  printing.  They 
succeed  in  mastering  the  machine  readily. 

An  electric  clock  has  recently  been  put  in  operation,  con- 
necting all  the  departments  with  the  Superintendent's  office. 

Rhode  Island  School. — Miss  Sparrow,  Miss  Cheney,  and 
Miss  Gill  have  resigned,  and  Miss  Currier,  Miss  Forsythe, 
Miss  Flint,  and  Miss  Wells  have  been  appointed  teachers. 

Royal  Cross  School. — The  Board  of  Management  of  the 
Royal  Cross  School,  Preston,  England,  raised  upwards  of 
£4,000    by  means  of   a  bazaar  which  was  opened  by  Lord 
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Derby  on  the  6tb  of  October,  and  with  this  thej  have  cleared 
off  the  debt  on  the  building  fund,  and  after  pa^'iug  expenses 
have  left  a  balaace  of  a  few  huodredfi  towards  the  erectioQ  of 
a  new  hospital.  The  hospital  will  provide  tor  thirteen  beds, 
at  the  rate  of  1,0U0  cubic  feet  per  bed,  besides  accommoda- 
tion foi'  uursea.  etc.  The  chairman  of  the  board  (the  Yen. 
Archdeacon  Rawstorne,  M,  A),  at  the  first  meeting  after  the 
bazaar,  intimated  his  desire  to  see  the  building  scheme  com- 
pleted, and  offered  to  give  £3.000  for  that  purpose.  The 
school  was  originally  designed  for  100  children,  but  for  want 
of  funds  it  was  cut  down  to  50.  It  has  now  been  decided  to 
enlarge  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  ample  accommoda- 
tion for  80  children.  The  main  building  will  have  two  wings 
added  to  it,  and  it  will  be  used  exclusively  as  a  residence. 
An  adjacent  plot  of  land,  four  acree  in  extent,  has  been  se- 
cured, and  on  it  a  new  school  is  to  be  erected,  consisting  of  a 
central  hall  and  eight  or  nine  clase-rooma.  The  enlarged  site 
is  over  nine  acres  in  extent,  and  is  picturesquely  and  bealth- 
fally  situated.  The  Archdeacon's  gift  will  enable  the  Board 
to  complete  their  building  operations  without  delay,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  associate  the  Archdeacon's  name  with  the  new 
buildings.  The  Endowment  Fund  hais  been  recently  increased 
to  £6,000. 

South  Dakota  School. — Mrs.  M.  L.  Simpson,  formerly  a 
teacher  in  this  School,  and  more  recently  connected  with  the 
Michigan  School,  has  returned  to  the  work  here.  Miss  Claire 
A.  Gentry  has  been  appointed  teacher  of  articulation  in  the 
place  of  Miss  Dora  E.  Donald. 

'i'ei'uesBte  School  — During  the  summer  vacation  Mr.  Albert 
H.  Walter  resigned  his  position  as  teacher  of  the  advanced 
class  and  entered  the  insurance  business  in  Columbia,  S.  C. 
His  b  rother,  Mr.  Horace  E.  Walker,  who  had  been  a  teacher 
in  the  Missouri  School  for  ten  years,  was  chosen  as  his  succes- 
sor. 

Waahiiigiott  State  School. — During  the  vacation  the  electric- 
light  plant  was  enlarged  by  the  installing  of  an  additional  15 
K.  W.  Edison  dynamo,  which  suffices  to  light  the  building  for 
the  feeble-minded,  a  mile  distant  from  the  power-house. 
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THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  following  article  is  made  up  from  papers  read  at  the 
October  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Association  of  the  Min- 
nesota School.  The  program  included  papers  on  the  use 
of  Miss  Sweefs  hookSy  by  Miss  Heizer  and  Miss  Kilpatrick ; 
a  paper  on  Readers  and  Heading  Lessons,  by  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan ;  and  papers  on  The  First  Regular  Text-Books,  by  Miss 
Pollard,  Text-Books  in  the  Higher  Classes,  by  Mr.  Smith» 
and  The  Abuse  of  Text- Books,  by  Mr.  Tuck.  This  article 
is  a  combination  of  the  last  three. 

When  hearing  children  take  up  text-books  on  history, 
geography,  grammar,  and  other  sciences,  they  have  already 
a  sufficient  command  of  language  to  be  able  to  understand 
the  language  of  the  book,  and  all  they  have  to  learn  is  the 
facts.  When  we  give  our  deaf  pupils  text-books,  no  mat- 
ter how  elementary  they  may  be,  they  must  learn  the  lan- 
guage before  the  facts  can  even  enter  their  minds. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  first  thought  of  the 
teacher  is  that  the  language  of  the  book  must  be  explained, 
simplified,  and  made  easy  for  the  pupil.  Bight  here  he 
has  it  in  his  power  to  do  incalculable  good  or  irreparable 
injury  to  his  pupils.  The  teacher  who  explains  and  sim- 
plifies a  lesson  in  a  text-book  encourages  his  pupils  to  de- 
pend upon  him  for  help  over  hard  places,  and  the  pupils 
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make  little  or  do  effort  to  help  themselves  as  long  as  it  is 
80  maoh  easier  and  less  trouble  to  go  to  their  teacher. 

The  time  will  come  when  they  will  have  to  go  aloue  or 
Btand  still,  and  never  having  learned  hdw  to  depend  upon 
themselves  and  not  having  any  knowledge  of  or  oonfidence 
in  their  ability  to  go  ahead  unaided,  they  will  remain 
stationary.  Only  n  small  part  of  one's  education  is  ac- 
quired at  achool.  How  important  it  is,  then,  that  we 
shoald  eo  train  and  teach  our  pupils  that  they  may  be  ac- 
customed to  aelf-efTort  and  able  to  continue  by  themselves, 
after  they  leave  as,  what  they  begin  while  aoder  oor  care. 

Some  explanation  and  some  help  are  neceesary  and 
should  not  be  withheld,  bnt  the  teacher  taking  up  any 
text-book  Bbould  remember,  from  the  very  outset,  that  the 
tendency  is  more  often  to  give  too  much  rather  than  too 
little,  and  of  the  two  evils,  too  much  or  too  little,  it  is  far 
better  for  the  pnpil's  sake  that  there  should  be  too  little. 
It  is  what  the  pupil  does  for  himself,  not  what  the  teacher 
does  for  him,  that  helps  him  on.  And  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  increasing  the  unnecessary  work  of  the  teacher 
and  diminishing  the  rightful  work  of  the  pupil. 

I  once  knew  a  lady  who  owned  a  dog.  That  dog  was  a 
fortunate  bea^t ;  he  had  more  care  and  attention  than  some 
people  give  to  their  children.  One  day  the  lady's  brother 
was  present  while  she  was  preparing  a  raeal  for  her  pet. 
He  sat  and  watched  her  cut  each  piece  of  meat  into  in- 
fiuitesimal  morsels  witliout  saying  a  word,  bnt  with  a  look 
of  disgust  on  his  face.  At  last  he  could  stand  it  no  longer 
and  burst  out,  "  For  pity's  sake,  give  tliat  dog's  teeth  a 
chance,"  Just  so  the  teacher  who  explains  and  illustrates, 
and  illustrates  and  explains  with  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world,  gives  his  pupil's  brains  no  chance. 

The  first  tiling  necessary  to  a  successful  use  of  text- 
books is  for  the  teacher  to  know  each  lesson  thoroughly. 
It  he  is  able  to  supply  facts  and  incidents  outside  of  the 
text  he  is  certain  to  arouse  the    interest  and  hold   the  at- 
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tention  of  his  papils.  He  should  go  ahead  slowly  and  be 
very  thorough.  If  a  pupil  answers  a  question  in  the  exact 
language  of  the  text,  it  is  well  to  make  sure  that  he  fully 
understands  what  he  is  saying.  A  boy  or  girl  with  a  fair 
memory  can  retain  in  mind  a  great  deal  without  having 
the  least  apprehension  of  it. 

Much  of  the  success,  or  lack  of  it,  in  the  use  of  text- 
books  depends  upon  the  manner  of  questioning.  The 
highest  art  in  asking  questions  is  to  draw  out  whatever 
there  may  be  in  the  mind  of  the  person  questioned.  Some 
teachers  can  show  a  pupil  that  he  knows  more  about  a 
lesson  than  he  is  himself  aware  of,  and  others  frighten  all 
knowledge  back  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  his  brain 
by  their  manner  of  asking  the  most  simple  question. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  importance  of 
reviewing  each  lesson,  not  once  only,  but  again  and  again. 
We  learn  by  frequent  repetition.  We  can  give  our  pupils 
nothing  that  is  more  profitable  than  review  work.  At  least 
half  the  time  devoted  to  a  recitation  should  be  occupied 
with  review  work  on  the  previous  lesson,  and,  in  addition, 
there  should  be  weekly  reviews,  monthly  reviews,  and 
periodical  reviews.  We  cannot  possibly  give  too  much  re- 
view work. 

The  use  of  set  questions  calling  for  the  same  answers 
and  gone  over  again  and  again,  until  questions  and  answers 
are  alike  stereotyped  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  is  to  be 
strongly  deprecated,  both  in  regular  and  in  review  work. 
A  class  so  taught  will  always  be  able  to  make  a  brilliant 
showing  at  examinations,  but  the  least  change  in  the  ques- 
tions will  throw  the  pupils  off  the  track  and  show  how  lit- 
tle of  what  they  claim  to  have  learned  they  have  really 
'  assimilated  and  made  their  own.  Such  a  method  of  teach- 
ing is  purely  mechanical  and  does  not  require  the  use  of 
any  text-book  by  the  pupils.  The  questions  and  answers 
might  just  as  well  be  given  without  the  book,  for  the  pupils 
make  little  or  no   use  of  the   text.     A  pupil  who  under- 
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stands  what  he  has  been  learning  ought  to  be  able  to  do 
more  than  to  answer  a  long  question  by  two  or  three 
words. 

Time  and  time  again,  when  I  have  been  on  duty  during 
the  evening  study-hour,  I  have  had  idle  pupils  inform  me 
that  their  teacher  told  them  that  they  were  "  not  to  study," 
but  to  "  get  the  idea "  of  their  lesson.  They  had  read 
over  the  lesson  once  or  twice  and  claimed  that  they  "  un- 
derstood "  it.  No  persuasion  or  expostulation  would  in- 
duce them  to  do  more,. and  I  cannot  say  that  I  blamed 
them.  The  truth  was  they  had  no  means  of  knowing  when 
they  had  learned  the  lesson.  If  they  read  it  over  again 
and  again  for  the  full  hour,  they  would  be  no  nearer  hav- 
ing learned  it,  as  far  as  they  could  see,  than  when  they 
had  read  it  only  two  or  three  times,  and  they  would  have 
committed  it  to  memory,  which  they  were  expressly  told 
not  to  do.  A  lesson  in  a  text-book  should  always  be  so 
limited  as  to  the  length  of  time  it  is  to  be  studied,  or 
so  marked  out  and  defined  as  a  written  exercise  or  as  a 
lesson  to  be  learned  by  rote,  that  the  pupil  will  know  ex- 
actly what  he  has  to  do  and  have  no  doubt  whatever  as  to 
when  his  task  is  finished. 

It  is  an  abuse  of  a  text-book  to  allow  a  pupil,  in  reci- 
tation, to  answer  questions  on  a  lesson  from  his  general 
information  or  from  what  he  may  have  learned  about  the 
subject  under  another  teacher  or  in  some  other  book.  I 
have  had  pupils  who  would  apparently  study  a  lesson  for 
houre  and  then  not  be  able  to  answer  any  question  in  such 
a  way  as  to  show  that  they  had  even  read  over  once  what 
the  book  said.  They  would  answer  pertinently  and  cor- 
rectly enough  from  their  general  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
or  from  what  I  had  told  them  by  way  of  illustration  or 
explanation,  but  utterly  fail  to  show  that  they  had  learned 
the  lesson  in  the  book.  The  text-book  might  better  be 
kept  from  the  pupil  altogether,  if  that  is  the  way  it  is  to 
be  used.     When  we  give  a  lesson  in  a  text-book,  it  is  the 
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pupil's  business  to  learn  that  lesson  and  it  is  our  business 
to  see  that  he  does  it,  and  not  something  else. 

I  would  not  be  understood  by  the  foregoing  to  mean 
that  I  should  pin  the  pupil  down  to  the  exact  language  of 
the  lesson.  Far  from  it.  But  I  should  insist  that  he  give 
evidence  that  he  had  learned  the  lesson.  I  should  accept 
the  language  of  the  text,  if  he  understood  it  and  were  posi- 
tively unable  to  do  anything  more ;  I  should  be  better 
pleased  if  he  gave  the  facts  in  his  own  words,  especially 
if  he  used  some  of  the  words  of  the  text  in  different  con- 
structions. If,  having  done  that,  he  were  able  to  enlarge 
upon  the  facts,  I  should  give  him  special  credit.  I  think, 
however,  that  a  composition,  or  some  similar  exercise, 
where  both  teacher  and  pupils  could  give  particular  atten- 
tion to  it,  would  be  a  more  proper  place  for  the  latter 
work  than  a  recitation  of  a  lesson  in  a  text-book. 

A  mistake  which  it  is  very  easy  to  fall  into,  and  which 
is  very  hard  to  avoid,  is  that  of  allowing  recitations  of 
lessons  in  text-books  to  take  up  more  than  their  fair 
share  of  the  school  time.  Counting  the  study  hour,  it  is 
often  the  case  that  text -books  are  given  more  time  than 
is  right.  What  does  it  matter  how  much  our  pupils  know 
of  history,  geography,  and  grammar,  if  they  are  unable  to 
express  their  every-day  wants  and  observations  in  good 
plain  English  ?  In  comparison  with  language  and  arith- 
metic, those  studies  which  require  text-books  are  of  very 
little  practical  value,  yet  more  time  is  frequently  given  to 
them  than  to  either  language  or  arithmetic.  In  our  use 
of  text-books  we  should  strive,  first  of  all,  more  than  all, 
and  all  the  time,  to  employ  such  methods  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  practical  language  drill  may  be  given  to  our 
pupils. 

Finally,  there  remains  something  to  be  said  about  the 
corporeal  abuse  of  books,  if  such  a  term  may  be  allowed. 
It  seems  the  fate  of  school  books  to  be  abused.  Deaf 
children  do  not  throw  them  around,  write  in  them,  and 
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d<^-ear  them,  any  more  than  hearing  children.  But  that 
is  DO  excuse  for  their  doing  it  at  all,  ftiid  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  allowed  to  do  it  without  an  effort  being 
made  to  correct  the  mischief  the  habit  of  thoughtlessness 
in  the  use  of  books  does.  Much  good  may  be  done  to 
our  pupils  moriiUy,  if  we  will  bestow  a  little  care  and  at- 
tention upon  the  wear  and  tear  of  their  books  in  every- 
day use.  A.  regular  inspection  of  their  books,  and  com- 
mendation of  those  who  talie  pains  to  keep  them  clean 
and  in  good  order,  will  do  nauch  to  impress  upon  them  a 
sense  of  respect  ami  responsibility  tor  books  that  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  help  in  their  edacation  io  school  and  in  their 
lives  after  leaving  school. 

JtutrueCor  in  the  i 


A.  NEW   DEVICE  IN  TEACHING  LANGUAGE.— I. 

I  SAY  device,  for  it  is  the  proper  designation  for  all  sach 
contrivances  as  the  one  I  am  going  to  describe.  The  term 
method  is  too  broad,  but  for  the  sake  of  variety  I  shall  use 
it  sometimes  in  this  paper  in  speaking  of  this  device. 

Before  describing  the  device,  I  should  like  to  devote  a 
few  pages  to  some  rambling  observations  that  will,  to  a 
certain  extent,  give  the  reader  the  general  drift  of  my 
thought  on  the  very  important  branch  of  instruction,  lan- 
guage teaching. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  dawus  upon  the  mind  of  one 
who  begins  the  teaching  of  language  to  the  deaf  is  the 
magnitude  of  the  task.  The  thousand  and  one  small  things 
which  he  thinks  are  essential  to  a  proper  comprehension 
and'use  of  English  crowd  in  upon  his  mind,  and,  as  be 
reflects  upon  how  little  progress  he  seems  to  be  making, 
there  comes  discouragement  on  every  hand. 
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Last  winter  I  directed  a  communication  to  Prof.  J.  C. 
Freeman,  LL.  D.,  who  now  occupies  the  chair  of  English 
Literature  in  our  State  University,  asking  him  what  vocab- 
ulary he  deemed  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
life.  He  replied  that,  to  his  knowledge,  such  a  thing  had 
never  yet  been  ascertained,  but  could  be  by  going  down 
town  and  keeping  one's  ears  open,  and  taking  notes.  He 
had  known  but  one  person  to  attempt  anything  like  it ; 
that  was  Miss  Kate  Falrey,  a  graduate  of  the  university 
in  1894,  whose  thesis  was  ''  The  Vocabulary  of  the  Rail- 
road Employee,"  for  whom  she  recorded  some  8,600  or 
4,000  words,  a  number  which  Professor  Freeman  suspects 
is  quite  too  large.  Instead  of  confining  herself  to  the 
words  actually  used,  she  went  through  a  pocket  dictionary 
with  her  brother,  a  locomotive  engineer,  and  no  doubt 
made  out  a  long  list  of  words  that  even  he  never  used  in 
his  life.  So  it  is  all  too  easy  for  the  teacher  to  magnify 
his  office  and  encumber  his  pupils  with  a  lot  of  words  that 
are  far  mo  re  a  hindrance  than  a  help  to  their  advance- 
ment, not  to  mention  the  time  thrown  away  on  them. 
Moreover,  it  often  misleads  the  teacher  into  supposing 
that  his  success  depends  more  upon  the  number  of  words 
or  forms  he  can  cram  into  the  heads  of  his  scholars  than 
upon  the  vigorous  drill  he  can  give  to  a  few  of  the  most 
general  and  universal  terms,  which  in  itself  involves  a  far 
larger  training  and  development  of  the  language  sense  and 
the  mind  in  general  than  anything  else  in  this  branch  of  our 
work.  The  fact  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  prepa- 
ration for  the  mastery  of  any  language  or  science,  that  it  is 
the  training  in  its  fundamentals  that  really  prepares  the 
mind  for  the  proper  understanding  and  practice  of  the 
subject  in  its  larger  and  more  complex  relations ;  and 
while  this  is  being  done  the  mind  itself  is  quickened  to  a 
keener  insight  into  other  things,  as  well. 

It  has  been  said,  **  You  only  half   know  a  word  when 
you  know  its  meaning ;  it  is  yours  entirely  only  when  you 
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use  it  correctly  aud  without  effort."  It  is  neediest  to  re- 
mind my  readei-s  of  the  amouat  of  practice  this  meauE.  I 
often  tliiuk  that  the  waut  of  practice  in  langaage  on  the 
part  of  the  deaf  leads  us  to  exaggerate  their  difficulties. 

Consider  the  advantages  in  the  way  of  both  hearing  and 
repeatiug  language  hearing  persons  possess,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  poetry,  music,  song,  gestures,  and  the  iiitonations 
of  the  voice,  accompanied  by  facial  expresKion,  that  ring 
it  into  the  very  fiber  of  their  beiog.  Even  in  reading  with 
a  view  to  the  learning  of  language,  sound  is  considered 
by  liearing  persona  one  of  the  first  requisites,  as  the  fol- 
lowing advice,  given  by  a  professor  to  a  large  circle  of 
readers,  shows : 

"  Sight  reading  gives  yon  thought  rather  than  lAngnage, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  well  to  read  alond  whenever  oon- 
venient." 

Writing  and  rewriting  the  same  fact,  idea,  event,  or 
story  in  as  many  different  ways  as  possible,  I  r^ard  as 
an  invalaable  practice. 

I  find  that  asking  questions  about  the  same  thing  in  as 
many  different  ways  as  practicable  is  very  helpful. 

This  leads  me  to  speak  of  reproduction,  whose  value 
lies  in  the  opportunity  it  affords  of  repeating  language 
forms  in  an  intelligent  way.  In  this  connection  frequent 
but  close  off-hand  questioning  on  what  is  reproduced  is 
effective  in  putting  pupils  in  an  intelligent  relation  to  the 
subject  under  consideration.  Below  I  give  the  substance 
of  a  bit  of  advice  concerning  reproduction  and  composi- 
tion, given  to  hearing  teachers,  in  a  book  entitled  "Les- 
sons in  English " :  Spend  a  whole  year  in  reproduction 
before  you  expect  original  work,  and  even  then  do  not 
only  tell  your  scholars  how  to  write,  but  show  them  how. 
If  teachers  go  so  far  in  helping  hearing  children,  may  we 
not  do  as  much  for  the  deaf  ?  A  writer  on  the  deaf  and 
their  education  has  remarked  that  in  matters  of  knowl- 
edge questions  have  been  asked  the  deaf  of  five  or  six 
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years'  schooling  which  no  hearing  child  of  the  same  pe- 
riod of  schooling  should  be  expected  to  answer. 

In  regard  to  originality  and  variety,  very  little  should 
be  expected  of  pupils,  as  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  even 
those  of  more  mature  minds  are  not  capable  of  much  in 
this  direction,  either  among  the  hearing  or  the  deaf. 

Those  who  go  on  the  principle  that  the  language  of  the 
deaf  will  right  itself  in  time,  as  in  the  case  of  hearing 
persons,  are  making  a  serious  mistake.  The  probability  is 
that  it  will  grow  worse  in  too  many  cases. 

The  influence  of  the  personal  element  enters  largely 
into  the  work  of  instruction,  as  it  does  into  everything 
else.  Mr.  Gillespie's  declaration  that  the  pupil  receives 
his  language  from  his  teacher,  and  that  of  Professor 
Blackie,  that  ''  in  the  acquisition  of  any  language,  whether 
living  or  dead,  the  commencement  must  be  made  with  a 
living  appeal  from  the  tongue  of  the  teacher  to  the  ear  of 
the  learner,  and  this  with  direct  reference  to  objects  in 
which  the  learner  feels  a  natural  and  familiar  interest,"  go 
to  emphasize  this  fact  in  language  instruction  in  particular, 
the  gist  of  both  being  that  language  must  be  invested 
with  a  personal  interest  to  give  it  life  and  meaning. 

I  do  not  approve  the  practice  of  analyzing  actions  or 
processes ;  for  example,  having  a  child  write  the  steps 
in  bread-making.  To  say,  '^  Mamma  makes  bread,"  is 
enough,  provided  the  child  has  seen  it  done.  If  not,  then 
it  should  be  illustrated.  The  analyzing  process  leads  to 
a  habit  of  going  into  unnecessary  detail,  and  loads  the 
mind  with  a  mass  of  material  that  will  have  to  be  cleared 
away  before  progress  can  be  made.  Children  must  be 
taught  to  think  properly,  for  some  one  has  said  that  the 
foundation  of  all  good  writing  is  proper  thinking. 

Language  is  acquired  by  fragments,  as  it  were,  each 
fragment  a  little  whole  in  itself,  but  by  use  and  associ- 
ation they  are  united  into  a  greater  whole,  which  is  not 
out  of  harmony  with  the  theory  that  language  is  a  develop- 
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ment,  -whose  basis  of  acqnisitiou  is  use  ;  and  any  extended 
mastery  of  it  calls  for  a  correBponding  amount  of  practice 
and  reading. 

Outside  of  the  regular  language  vork,  in  order  to  give  my 
pupils  as  much  practice  as  possible,  I  require  them  to 
express  themselves  correctly  in  all  their  other  studies. 
They  are  alao  taught  to  ask  and  answer  qaestions.  My 
latest  device  in  the  latter  is  to  put  on  my  large  slate  some 
familiar  and  interesting  subject,  as  home,  school,  cars, 
base  ball,  Sunday,  Christmas,  books,  relatives,  subjects  of 
lessons,  etc.,  and  have  them  ask  questions  on  their  large 
slates  under  my  direction,  then  move  forward  and  answer 
them.  Last  year  the  class  went  through  some  1,200 
questions  iu  three  mouths.  The  same  subject  was  taken 
twice  for  repetition,  aud  all  the  subjects  were  reviewed 
before  thij  term  closed.  Two  members  of  the  class  re- 
marked this  fall,  on  their  return  to  school,  how  much  those 
questions  helped  them  in  their  daily  interoonrse  at  home. 

Then  there  is  that  great  factor,  observation,  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil  both  in  school  and  out,  particularly  during 
the  first  years  of  school  Hfe,  which  should  be  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  It  is  then  that  the 
child  is  learning  the  names  of  things  and  storing  his  mind 
with  material  that  is  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  opera- 
tions. Referring  to  the  beginnings  of  langu^e.  Bain  saje  ; 
"  It  is  in  associating  names  at  once  with  their  objects  or 
meanings  that  the  acquisition  of  language  proceeds  most 
rapidly." 

We  hke  to  see  things  done  well,  particularly  in  the 
every-day  affairs  of  life.  "  Perfection  consists  not  in  do- 
ing extraordinary  things,  but  in  doing  ordinary  things  ex- 
traordinarily well." 

All  work,  whether  practical  or  theoretical,  is  compara- 
tively useless  unless'  intelligence  is  made  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple. Superlatively  true  is  this  of  the  teacher's  work, 
whose  two  highest  functions  in  the  direct  work  of  instruc- 
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tion  I  conceive  to  be  not  only  to  present  subjects  properly 
and  clearly,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  appeal  to  the  in- 
telligent interest  and  attention  of  the  learner  and  to  lead 
him  into  the  habit  of  doing  his  own  work.  This  way  of 
looking  at  the  matter,  so  far  from  depreciating  memory, 
furnishes  opportunity  for  the  highest  exercise  of  that 
faculty,  not  to  speak  of  the  direct  ways  in  which  it  may  be 
cultivated.  Neither  is  it  meant  that  everything  is  to  be 
fully  understood,  but  rather  that  the  intellectual  and 
moral  powers  should  be  developed  in  the  direction  of  in- 
telligent activity,  for  never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  there  been  a  greater  demand  than  to-day  for  in- 
telligence in  every  department  of  life.  Such  a  view  of 
education  as  this  will  have  a  tendency  toward  the  con- 
sideration of  quality  rather  than  quantity,  and  to  prevent 
cramming,  which  sooner  or  later  clogs  and  weakens  both 
the  receptive  and  productive  powers  of  the  mind,  instead 
of  making  them  vigorous  and  strong. 

While  it  is  now  almost  four  centuries  since  Girolamo 
Gardano,  a  physician,  philosopher,  and  mathematician  of 
Milan,  first  propounded  the  theory  *'  that  ideas  can  be  as- 
sociated directly  with  written  words  without  the  interven- 
tion of  sound,'*  which  was  subsequently  demonstrated  by 
others  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  it  is  only  during 
the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  that  this  fact  has  been 
given  general  application  in  the  education  of  the  deaf. 
Yet  within  that  brief  period  it  would  take  volumes  to  tell 
of  all  the  *•  devices,"  "  methods,"  and  "  systems  "  that  have 
been  called  into  existence  by  the  inventive  genius  of 
teachers  and  others  to  impart  both  written  and  spoken 
language  bo  the  deaf. 

Deafness  may  appear  an  ordinary  affair,  but  it  bristles 
all  over  with  obstacles,  the  principal  one  being  in  the  way 
of  the  acquisition  of  language.  Figuratively  speaking, 
this  difficulty  may  be  compared  to  an  impenetrable  wall 
whose   top   touches  the  sky  and  whose  length  is  the  cir- 
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cumferfiQc-e  of  the  earth ;  and,  as  it  can  be  oeither  re- 
moved Heir  penetrated,  the  only  alternative  left  is  to  scale 
it.  The  metliuds  and  devices  referred  to  above  are  a  means 
of  doing  this,  but  how  far  they  are  snccessfnl  can  only 
be  determined  by  the  results  achieved.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  tiilk  of  learning  a  language  in  the  natural  way 
with  those  having  all  the  natural  conditions,  but  when 
it  comes  to  a  class  of  persons  who  lack  the  very  first 
of  them,  the  natural  way  has  to  undergo  more  or  less 
modification.  No  one  regrets  this  more  than  I  do,  but 
this  simple  fact  cannot  be  evaded.  As  a  rule,  so  subtle  a 
thing  as  language  is  picked  up  unconsciously,  as  it  were, 
and  that  is  why  attempts  to  impart  it  by  instruction  meet 
with  only  partial  siHicuAn. 

The  very  word  "  method"  in  langaage  teaching  is  sag- 
gestive  of  a  certain  degree  of  annataratneas.  Method  is 
narrow  and  stiff,  and  system  is  too  crampii^,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  being  an  actual  hindrance  to  prc^reBS  by 
its  show  of  completeness,  as  Bacon  would  saj. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  we  must  have  some  definite  and 
rational  basis  for  practice,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case. 
It  is  well  to  make  a  strong  and  direct  appeal  to  the  pupil's 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  to  his  every  variety  of  intel- 
lect, and  that  in  the  natural  order  of  the  language  itself,  so 
that  while  he  will  be  indnced  to  think,  he  will  also  have,  at 
the  same  time,  something  to  think  in.  A  basis  for  practice 
like  this  will  avoid  mere  memory  work  on  the  one  hand 
and  too  great  a  tendency  to  mechanism  on  the  other,  and 
also  prevent  the  scholar  from  using  expressions  that  never 
existed  except  in  his  own  imagination.  Bight  here  be  it 
distinctly  understood  that  we  are  not  asking  the  pupil  to 
perform  impossibilities,  but  something  that  he  can  do  if 
he  is  only  obliged  to  exercise  his  mental  faculties  a  little 
on  the  matter  before  him. 

By  his  being  called  upon  to  do  this,  whatever  he  does 
will  be  more  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind  by  the  efi'ort  exerted, 
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and  with  it  the  order  of  the  words  in  which  the  facts  or 
thought  are  expressed.  Or,  to  pat  it  in  another  form,  the 
mental  processes  involved  have  been  reduced  to  their 
simplest  form  by  the  removal  of  everything  that  prevents 
him  from  concentrating  his  mind  upon  two  things,  the  fact 
or  thought,  and  the  usual  order  of  the  words  in  which  they 
are  expressed.  It  will  also  give  the  meaning  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  into  his  mind,  for  it  is  a  well-recognized 
principle  in  mental  philosophy  that  neither  facts  nor  ideas 
become  a  part  of  the  mental  furniture  until  they  have 
been  thoroughly  acted  upon  by  the  intellect. 

I  offer  no  guide  but  the  English  language  itself — no 
signs,  no  symbols,  no  grammar.  About  all  there  is  for 
me  to  do  in  explanation  of  the  method  is  to  illustrate  the 
use  of  the  key,  which  I  am  pleased  to  call  the  "  inciter^ 

What  to  do  and  when  to  do  it  is  left  for  the  teacher  to 
decide,  according  to  the  stage  of  development  the  children 
have  reached,  which  is  the  only  true  order  of  progress. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  who  may  be  curious  to  know 
how  I  came  to  develop  such  a  device  as  this.  One  day, 
in  the  spring  of  1896,  I  was  teaching  the  verb  to  cut,  in- 
tending to  develop  the  various  constructions  connected 
with  it,  as  I  do  not  think  so  much  of  phrase  teaching  as 
formerly,*  and  I  said,  "  Cut  what  ?"  which  is  an  occa- 
sional way  of  speaking. 

I  thought  no  more  of  the  matter  until  school  opened 
again  in  the  fall,  when  all  of  a  sudden  its  possibilities 
flashed  through  my  mind,  and  from  that  moment  it  was 
a  constant  subject  of  thought.  One  step  would  suggest 
another.  I  kept  working  at  it  all  through  the  year,  testing 
every  new  way  of  using  it.  I  tried  it  in  different  ways 
with  about  eight  classes. 

Reducing  the  adjective  to  its  simplest  form  gave  me  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Murphy,  a 
teacher  here,  about  it.     He  called  my  attention  to  a  small 

*  A  phrase  dictionary  is  better. 
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Tolume  entitled  "  Grammar  and  Composition,"  by  Pro- 
fessor A,  L.  Graebner,  of  Concordia  College,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  which  helped  me  ont  of  my  dilemma.  The  point  was 
ill  regard  to  the  use  of  the  word  "  how."  I  wrote  Mr. 
Graebner  two  letters,  and  in  hia  last  reply  he  said  in  part: 

"  Your  esteemed  lines  of  the  9tli  inst.  have  confirmed 
my  opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of  your  theory  and  prac- 
tice in  leading  your  pupils  toward  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  adjectives  as  a  part  of  speech." 

The  chief  reasons  which  have  induced  me  to  offer  the 
device  to  the  profession  for  what  ii  is  worth  are  its  sng- 
gestiveness,  the  definite  appeal  it  makes  to  the  istelU- 
gence  of  the  pupil  in  the  aatnral  order  of  the  langaage, 
and  its  tendency  to  fix  that  order  in  the  mind,  its  elas- 
ticity, the  varied  applications  that  can  be  made  of  it,  and, 
last,  but  not  least,  the  encouraging  resnlts  I  have  obtained 
from  it. 

I  make  no  extravagant  claims  for  this  method,  but 
think  there  is  more  good  than  bad  in  it. 

We  should  judge  of  methods  by  their  tendenctes,  one 
way  or  the  other,  rather  than  by  the  few  good  or  bad 
points  that  may  be  found  in  them.  The  great  danger  in 
all  such  matters  lies  in  making  tliem  too  much  "  the  whole 
thing,"  instead  of  looking  upon  them  rather  as  a  means  of 
driving  home  general  principles  of  practice. 

I  ask  but  one  consideration  for  it;  that  is,  that  those 
who  are  inclined  to  criticise  it  will  not  do  so  until  they 
have  at  least  given  it  some  form  of  trial. 

I  wish  it  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  am  not  illustrating 
a  systematic  course  to  be  followed,  but  in  a  general  way 
showing  how  the  device  may  be  nsed  in  the  various 
stages  of  language  work,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex. 

I  might  also  add  that,  if  properly  employed,  there  is  no 
room  for  "parrot"  work  with  this  method. 

After  the  mind  has  received  its  first  impressions  in  the 
usual  order  of  the  language,  while  it  is  in  an  open  and 
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active  state,  close  questioning,  or  rewriting,  or  the  use  of 
synonymous  expressions,  or,  as  a  last  resort,  the  calling 
up  of  some  member  of  the  class  to  render  the  sense  in 
signs,  may  be  resorted  to  as  a  test  of  comprehension. 

WABBEN  BOBINSON, 
Instructor  in  the  Wisconsin  School, 

Delaiean,  Wisconsin, 

[to  bb  ooNTnruxD.] 
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An  ''  expedient "  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
"  makeshift " — ?.  ^.,  the  adoption  of  an  imperfect,  irregular 
or  unworthy  method  of  operation — because  the  right 
method  or  the  best  is  not  available.  The  term  "  expedi- 
ent "  has,  properly,  no  such  meaning.  To  "  expedite  "  is, 
literally,  to  draw  out  the  foot  of  one  whose  foot  is  stuck 
in  the  mire,  entangled  among  brambles,  or  obstructed  by 
obstacles.  This  may  be  done  either  by  force  applied  to 
the  foot  or  by  the  removal  of  the  hindrance.  In  either 
case  it  is  a  most  proper,  kindly,  and  necessary  office,  es- 
pecially for  those  who  act  as  "  pedagogues  " — i.  ^.,  lead- 
ers of  young  and  inexperienced  feet  along  the  difficult 
road  to  learning.  In  educational  work  comparatively  lit- 
tle can  be  gained  by  attempting  to  drag  the  lagging  feet 
by  force  ;  the  better  way  is  to  try  to  release  them  by  re- 
moving hindrances. 

Hence,  ''  expedients  "  in  the  work  of  teaching  the  deaf 
are  simply  the  best  ways  of  removing  obstacles  which  re- 
tard their  progress. 

There  are  many  such  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  deaf. 
Among  the  earliest  are  : 

1.  The  mistaken  kindness  of  relatives  who  fail  to  exer- 
cise any  sort  of  wholesome  discipline  in  the  home. 

2.  Ignorance,  misunderstanding,  or  indifference,  which 
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keep  deaf  children  oat  of  school  for  maDj  years  after 
they  should  be  in  school ;  or  delay  their  return  each  year 
for  trifling  reasons  or  none  at  all. 

3.  ConditioDs  of  home  life  which  tend  to  undo  all  that 
the  school  can  do  to  lead  the  child  into  ways  of  health, 
decorum,  iutelligeoce,  and  self-respect. 

But  these  dilSculties  are  among  the  obstacles  that  lie 
along  the  superintendent's  path,  and  we  teachers  need 
not  concern  ourselves  greatly  about  them.  Our  difficul- 
ties are  found  in  the  class-room.  Here,  again,  there  are 
numerous  obstacles,  at  which  we  maj-  only  glance,  con- 
nected with  deportment,  discipline,  physical  deficiencies, 
mental  incapacity,  individual  peculiarities  of  temper  and 
temperament,  hereditary  traits,  and  other  thitigB. 

There  are  still  other  matters  of  great  importance  wbiob 
often  present  serious  difficnlty,  snch  as  aecoring  the  re- 
spect  and  confidence  of  pupils;  awakening  interest  in 
things,  facts,  ideas,  studies,  and  the  acquirement  of  edu- 
cation ;  but  we  cannot  dwell  even  upon  these. 

The  great  problems  of  our  work  concern  the  actual 
methods  of  instruction  in  the  particular  lines  of  study  as- 
signed to  our  classes;  how  to  help  our  pupils  to  under- 
stand the  great  number  of  things  which  they  meet  every 
day,  in  almost  every  lesson,  wliich^for  them — are  hard 
to  be  understood.  If  any  suggestions  may  be  made  along 
this  line,  they  will  be  consisteiit  with  my  subject.  Some 
of  the  suggestions  contained  in  this  paper  are  original ; 
most  of  them  are  derived  from  tiie  esperienee  of  others, 
as  recorded  in  the  Annals,  in  reports  of  conventions,  and 
in  papers  specially  prepared  for  my  use  within  the  past 
few  weeks  by  experienced  teachers  in  some  of  the  best 
schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  United  States.  The  sugges- 
tions have  been  grouped  under  the  heads  of  Language, 
Mathematics,  History,  Science,  Common  Things,  and 
Practical  Devices, — not  because  such  a  classification  is 
exhaustive,  but  because  it  is  convenient. 
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Language,  being  all  important,  comes  first  in  order. 
Young  classes  may  be  led  to  use  all  forms  of  the  personal 
pronoun  by  the  teacher's  writing  sentences  on  the  wall- 
slate,  using  the  nouns  which  the  pronouns  should  repre- 
sent ;  then,  drawing  a  line  through  the  nouns,  require  the 
pupils  to  copy  the  sentences,  supplying  the  proper  pro- 
nouns, as :  ''  John  and  I  took  John'o  tst^  fi^  slates  off 
John's  £H^  mf  desks."  "  The  teacher  told  Jete  ftfid  m% 
to  sit  down,"  etc. 

Elliptical  exercises  are  helpful  in  various  ways,  espe- 
cially in  teaching  the  verb  in  different  tenses.  Write  sen- 
tences containing  adverbial  time  phrases^  leaving  a  blank 
for  the  verb  to  be  filled  in  by  the  pupils.  Then  let  the 
pupils  exchange  slates  and  make  the  necessary  corrections, 
as  the  teacher  fills  the  blanks  on  the  wall-slate. 

One  teacher  has  been  successful  in  expressing  the  plu- 
perfect tense  as  synonymous  with  "  before,"  illustrating 
by  a  horizontal  line  connecting  the  dates,  expressed  or 
implied,  while  writing  the  verb  on  the  line.  As  :  "I  met 
Dr.  Brown  to-day  ;  I  had  not  seen  him  for  a  month  ;"  ar- 
ranged thus : 
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He  also  teaches  the  use  of  the  conjunctions  "  because," 
"  but,"  "  that,"  "  since,"  "  until,"  "  for,"  "  when,"  "  if,"  etc., 
by  a  chain  of  three  links.  In  the  first  link  he  writes  the 
principal  clause,  in  the  third  link  the  dependent  or  the 
co-ordinate  clause,  with  the  connecting  word  in  the  small, 
second  link  of  the  chain.  When  one  clause  is  subordinate 
the  chain  is  perpendicular,  with  the  subordinate  clause  at 
the  bottom.  Elliptical  exercises  are  helpful  here  also — 
pupils  being  required  to  fill  any  one  of  the  links  when  the 
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other  two  are  given.  To  teach  "unless,"  substitute  it  for 
"if"  in  the  small  link,  crossing  out  the  words  "ilo  not" 
in  the  subordinate  clause. 

In  teaching  the  relative  pronoun,  one  teacher  says :  "  Start 
with  two  sentences,  e.  g.,  'The  lady  was  Miss  Henderson. 
She  wore  a  red  dress.'  Then  say  to  the  chiss,  '  You  have 
learned  to  speak  this  in  two  sentences.  Now  I  will 
show  yon  another  way  to  say  the  snme  thing  in  one  sen- 
tence.' Then  change  the  sentences  by  crossing  out  the 
proDonn  '.she'  and  writing  in  colored  crayon  the  relative 
'  who.'  '  The  lady  wus  Miss  Hendorsou.  who  wore  the  red 
dress,'  or,  'The  lady  [who  wore  the  red  dress]  was  Miss 
Henderson.'  The  relative  clause  is  bracketed  and  written 
in  colored  crayon.  I  impress  the  fact  that  the  relative 
clause  is  a  modifier  (in  signs  an  'explainer'),  and  prove 
it  to  them  in  this  way :  '  The  boy  [  ]  has 

blue  eyes.'  Be  sure  several  boys  have  bine  eyes,  or  yon 
may  fail  to  make  your  point.  Then  aay  to  the  pupils, 
'  Whom  do  I  mean  ? '  They  almost  invariably  name  some 
blue-eyed  boy,  '  But,'  you  say, '  John  and  Prank  also  have 
blue  eyes;  how  can  you  tell  whom  I  have  in  mind?' 
Then  select  something  peculiar  to  one  of  the  blue-eyed 
boys  and  write  it  in  the  bracketed  space.  Then  the  sen- 
ti'iifo  may  be,  'The  boy  fwho  wears  glasses]  has  blue 
«>yes.'  I  always  write  the  relative  clause  in  colored  crayons, 
UH«  the  brackets  myself,  and  insist  on  the  pupils  using  them 
for  a  long  time.  Demand  correct  punctuation.  I  also  use 
the  symbol  for  the  subject  find  for  the  predicate,  because 
it  is  a  help  to  the  pupil,  and  if  he  be  cureless  and  leave 
out  one  or  the  other,  it  is  easy  to  say,  '  Here  is  your  sub- 
ject ;  where  is  your  verb  ? '  They  soon  learn  that  each 
clause  has  a  subject  and  a  predicate.  I  develop  the  pos- 
scissive  and  objective  in  the  same  way,  always  starting 
with  two  sentences." 

As  an  exercise,  write  a  list  of  clauses,  in  irregular  order, 
nil  one  slate ;  then  write,  ou  auother  slate,  sentences  with 
spaces  to  be  tilled  by  selections  from  the  first  slate. 
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To  develop  writing  original  questions,  write  a  story  on 
the  wall-slate.  Have  the  pupils  read  it  carefully.  Then 
require  them  to  ask  a  certain  number  of  intelligent  ques- 
tions about  it,  admitting  no  question  which  is  already 
answered  by  the  language  of  the  story.  In  such  stories 
use  as  much  idiomatic  language  as  possible.  I  know  a 
teacher  who  quite  often  comes  into  her  school-room  and 
writes  on  the  slate  perhaps  only  one  word,  as  "  yesterday." 
She  then  goes  about  her  work  and  the  papils  wonder  why 
she  wrote  that  word.  Presently  curiosity  prompts  some 
one  to  question  her  about  it,  and  when  he  gets  a  proper 
question  framed,  as  **  What  did  you  do  yesterday  ?  "  she 
adds,  "  I  went."  Immediately  the  query  comes,  "  Went 
where  ?  "  "  Where  did  you  go  ?  "  and  so  the  story  is  doled 
out,  bit  by  bit,  but  no  information  is  given  until  the  ques- 
tion has  been  properly  framed. 

For  very  young  children  I  have  conveyed  the  idea  of 
personality  in  "  who  "    by    putting  eyes,  a  nose,  and  a 

m 

mouth  in  the  "  o." 

Dialogues  are  helpful  and  furnish  opportunity  for  the 

use  of  idioms.  They  may  be  original,  placing  two  pupils 
at  the  same  slate,  the  language  to  be  afterwards  inspected 
and  corrected  by  the  teacher,  or  they  may  be  dictated  in 
signs,  spelling,  or  speech,  the  teacher  representing  alter- 
nately John  or  James,  the  pupils  writing  as  the  sentences 
are  given.  Or  the  teacher  may  write  a  dialogue  on  the 
wall-slate,  leaving  either  the  question  or  the  answer  to  bo 
supplied  by  the  pupils.  I  have  seen  good  results  from  the 
use  of  this  exercise  in  the  Illinois  Institution.  I  think 
Mr.  Roberts,  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution,  has 
also  had  some  interesting  experience  in  having  his  pupils 
write  a  fit  question  to  apply  to  some  statement  that  he  has 
written. 

Pictures  may  be  used  for  language  work  in  the  younger 
classes  by  asking  the  children  to  write  all  the  "  do  "  words, 
all  the  "  whos,"  and  then  all  the  "  whats."     A  little  story 
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may  be  brought  oat  later  bj  questions,  using  these  sniiiu 
Tords. 

A  California  teacber,  with  a  begiBuing  cluas,  labels  every 
object  viaibie,  leaving  the  name  attached  for  a  long  time. 
She  writes  the  name  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  fastens  it  to 
the  object.*  She  also  writes  it  on  the  slate,  and  has  the 
little  ones  write  nod  tipoll  it  until  they  kuow  it.  If  she 
hasn't  the  object,  she  gets  a  picture  of  it.  For  "  busy 
work  "  with  older  children  she  gives  a  child  an  old  news- 
paper and  a  pencil  and  lets  him  mark  all  the  words  he 
knows.  She  then  questions  him  to  see  if  he  really  under- 
stands all  the  words  he  baa  marked. 

I  have  received  from  lUinois  a  "  Correction  Chart," 
which  is  used  in  the  Jacksonville  School,  and  which  I 
mean  to  test,  to  some  extent,  in  my  own  class.  This  chart 
is  hung  on  the  wall,  where  all  can  see  it ;  the  errors  in 
the  work  of  the  pupils  are  simply  numbered,  and  each 
pupil  is  required  to  make  his  own  correction.  This  chart 
is  as  follows  : 

1.  Mistake  in  spelling. 

2.  Words  omitted  or  inverted, 

3.  Always  use  "than"  with  the  companitive  form, 

4.  Never  use  the  superlative  with  "than." 

5.  Wrong  use  of  "the,"  "a,"  or  "an." 

6.  I         1  „ 
We      '                ^^     ) 
You     \'^'-      fr    (''''"■ 
TheyJ  ''       ^ 

7.  Never  use  "to"  after  "let,"  "bid,"  ".see,"  "feel," 

"  hear,"  "  help,"  "  make,"  or  "  must." 

8.  Do  not  u«e  a  noun  again  when  yon  can  use  a  pro- 

noun. 

9.  Never  use  "to"  before  adverbs. 
10.  Misuse  of  verb. 

•  This  WRS  also  the  lucthoil  eruployeil  liy  Dr.  A.  (i.  Hell  in  teaching  n 
private  pupil.     See  tLe  Anii/iU.  vol.  ^iviii.  ]ip.  124  13!>. 
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11.  Use  of  capitals. 

12.  Punctuation. 

13.  Mixed  English. 

14.  Wrong  use  of  pronoun. 

15.  "S"  omitted. 

The  Jacksonville  teachers  speak  quite  highly  of  this 
chart.  The  arrangement  of  the  order  of  topics  might  be 
improved  by  placing  the  simpler  errors  at  the  beginning 
of  the  list. 

Miss  Gordon's  conversation  cards  are  regarded  as  a 
helpful  expedient  for  conversational  language  in  oral 
classes,  but  might  be  of  equal  value  in  manual  classes. 
She  has  several  hundred  cards  with  sentences,  questions 
and  answers,  written  on  them.  The  questions  are  on  col- 
ored cards,  the  sentences  and  -answers  on  white  ones.  The 
pupils  are  expected  to  memorize  these  thoroughly.  As 
an  exercise,  she  distributes  the  cards  to  the  class  and  the 
pupils  in  turn  speak  a  question  to  th.e  teacher,  or  to  the 
class.  This  may  be  made  a  sort  of  game  by  the  cards 
being  forfeited  if  incorrectly  given.* 

From  the  distant  State  of  Iowa  I  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing suggestion  in  regard  to  a  breathing  exercise :  "  I 
was  much  interested  in  an  exercise  in  a  school-room  in  the 
Illinois  Institution  not  long  since.  The  teacher  had  had 
her  class  in  mind  evidently  while  taking  a  glass  of  lemon- 
ade at  the  ice-cream  parlor,  for  she  had  provided  herself 
with  a  bunch  of  the  straws  there  used,  and  each  little 
pupil  was  enjoying  the  novelty  of  thus  slowly  sucking  in 
the  breath.  To  every  thoughtful  mind  I  am  sure  this 
simple  expedient  will  commend  itself.  In  the  hurry  of 
tryiug  to  accomplish  so  many  things  all  at  once  for  the 
pupils  who  often  too  late  in  life  come  to  our  care  I  fear  we 
forget  the  old  saying,  *  Make  haste  slowly.'  Surely  the 
inactive  organs  should  have  some  of  the  practice  a  baby 
gives  itself  in  the  *  ah  goo '  and  other  senseless  tongue  ex- 

*See  the  AnnaU,  vol.  xxxii,  pp.  34-38. 
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ercises  so  cleHghtfnl  to  ohildfaood.  The  '  k,'  short  '  i,'  and 
other  trouble  some  elements  will  be  muoh  more  readily  ac- 
quired if  the  tongue  hits  first  lenmed  to  obey  the  will  of 
the  little  imitator.  Let  me  say  again,  take  time  for  maoT 
breathing  exercises,  and  give  many  gymnastic  exerciaes  of 
the  vocal  organs.  I  am  just  now  drilling  on  ba-ba,  ba-va, 
ba-va-ba,  sta-ka,  sta-ka-sta,  etc., — sustained  tones." 

A  Mt.  Airy  teacher  says :  "  In  order  to  see  if  my  pupils 
could  prniiounce  the  ordinary  words  of  daily  speech,  I  had 
tbem  read  a  great  deal  aload,  especially  daring  the  last 
half  of  the  year.  The  reason  why  we  have  diSicaUy  in 
anderstandii^  the  deaf  child  is  because  of  the  fanlty  man- 
ner in  which  the  words  are  joined  tc^ether,  and  the  gen- 
eral lack  of  emphasis,  every  word  being  given  with  eqnal 
force.  It  was  to  overcome  this  difficulty  that  the  form  of 
reading  referred  to  above  was  employed.  All  reading  of 
this  class  was  done  at  sight.  The  selections  chosen  con- 
tained but  few  words  with  which  the  pupils  were  not 
familiar,  so  but  little  effort  had  to  be  expended  in  mere 
pronunciation ;  the  main  thing  was  to  group  the  words 
properly  and  to  give  the  proper  emphasis.  My  hand 
rested  lightly  on  the  pupil's  shoulder,  and  by  taps  and 
pressures  of  the  fingers,  the  meaning  of  which  was  quickly 
grasped,  I  directed  the  accents  and  pauses.  Clauses  and 
phrases  were  indicated  by  a  quick  series  of  taps,  the  ac- 
cented syllables  by  slight  pressures,  and  the  pauses  by 
prolonged  pressures.  This  assistance  of  taps  and  pres- 
sures was  gradually  discontinued  as  the  pupils  showed 
an  ability  to  go  on  without  it." 

The  tables  for  denominate  numbers  are  aptly  illustrated 
by  a  stairway,  or  series  of  steps;  each  step  marked  with 
its  name  and  the  height  of  the  step — that  is,  the  amount 
required  to  climb  up  to  the  next  step.  These  are  to  be 
drawn  on  card-board  and  left  upon  the  wall  to  be  "ab- 
sorbed" by  the  pupils.  The  same  device  is  helpful  in 
teaching  the  reading  of  decimals,  writing  the  whole  num- 
ber ou  the  landing,  the  decimals  on  the  steps. 
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Another  teacher  writes  me:  ''Just  now  several  of  the 
teachers  here  are  much  interested  in  the  new  method  of 
teaching  arithmetic  in  oar  city  schools.  I  would  recom- 
mend to  all  interested  in  patting  life  into  the  dry  bones 
of  figures  the  two  books  now  published  as  Speer's  Arith- 
metics (Ginn  and  Co.)  The  primary  one,  for  teachers,  is 
rich  in  quotations  that  cannot  but  inspire  a  teacher.  The 
use  of  blocks,  lines,  drawings,  and  cuttings  is  so  much  in 
accord  with  present  methods  of  teaching  the  deaf  that  they 
seem  most  applicable.  In  following  this  method,  fractions 
can  be  no  bugbear,  for  the  child  deals  with  them  from  the 
first  and  sees  every  step  he  takes.  I  gave  this  lesson  the 
other  day  and  puzzled  some  boys  who  think  they  are  very 
wise  in  arithmetic : 

(1)  If  the  loDgest  line  represents  24  hours,  what  part 
of  24  hours  does  each  of  the  other  lines  represent  ? 

a.  m^mmmm^mmm^mm^mmmmmmmm 

b.  ^^^^H^HB^^HM 


C. 

d. 

If  there  are  6  hours  in  ^  of  a  day,  how  many  hours  in 
i  of  a  day?     In  f  of  a  day?     In  1  day? 

How  many  hours  does  each  of  the  lines  represent  if  the 
loDgest  one  represents  24  hours  ? 

(2)  Compare  6  hours  with  12  hours.  With  18  hours. 
With  1  dav. 

Compare  12  hours  with  each.     Compare  18  hours  with 
each.     Compare  1  day  with  each. 
Answer.  6  hours  is  \  of  12  hours. 
6  hours  is  \  of  18-  hours. 
6  hours  is  J  of  1  day. 
12  hours  is  2  times  6  hours. 
12  hours  is  |  of  18  hours. 
12  hours  is  \  of  24  hours,  etc. 

(3)  2  is  the  relation  of  what  to  6  hours  ? 
Answer,  2  is  the  relation  of  12  hours  to  6  hours. 
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(4)  i  is  the  relation  of  what  to  1  day? 

Aitswer.  i  is  tlie  relation  of  12  hours  to  1  day. 

And  others  iu  like  maouer.  I  drew  the  liues  aud  wrote 
the  questiona  ou  the  wall-alate.  The  pupils  drew  the  lines 
and  answered  ou  paper." 

This  accompanying  arithmetical  work  was  the  amoae- 
ment  of  a  little  girl,  who  had  been  taught  by  the  Speer 
method,  while  spending  a  day  in  the  hospital  : 

B. 


C  is  4  times  A. 
A  is  J  of  0. 
B  is  2  times  A. 
B  is  i  of  C. 

C  is  two  times  B. 

4  is  the  relation  of  C  to  A. 

i  is  the  relation  of  A  to  C. 

2  is  the  relatiou  of  B  to  A. 

^  is  the  relatiou  of  A  to  B. 

2  is  the  relation  of  C  to  B. 

^  is  the  relation  of  B  to  0. 

If  C  weighs  4  pounds,  A  weighs  1  pound. 

If  B  weighs  2  pounds,  A  weighs  1  pound. 

If  A  weighs  1  pound,  C  weighs  3  pounds  more  than  A. 

If  BisSa.OO,  Ais?1.00. 

One  of  the  best  teachers  of  my  acquaintance  says :  "  Per- 
haps you  \vouId  be  interested  in  hearing  how  we  obtained 
our  flag.  I  have  always  kept  a  flag  in  my  school-room, 
whether  teaching  history  or  not.     This  year  I  fouod  the 
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one  I  had  been  using  growing  shabby  and  it  occurred  to 
me  that  we  might  make  a  *  partnership  flag.'  I  had 
pictures  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  flags  used  in  the  early 
history  of  our  country,  and  we  followed  out  the  evolution 
of  our  flag  and  had  several  short  talks  about  it.  I  bought 
some  very  cheap  material  and  cut  out  the  flag  in  the 
school-room,  the  pupils  giving  me  directions  and  the 
reasons  for  them,  after  which  I  handed  over  the  work  to 
the  girls  and  they  did  the  sewing  in  their  leisure  hours. 
The  stars  were  cut  out  and  pasted  on  later,  the  names  of 
the  States  being  written  on  the  stars  in  the  order  of  their 
admission  into  the  Union,  and  the  names  of  the  thirteen 
original  colonies  written  on  the  stripes.  This  flag  is  to  be 
eventually  draped  over  large  pictures  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln,  placed  side  by  side. 

"  I  have  a  chart  or  picture  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  which  I  arranged  last  year  and  have  found 
helpful.  It  shows  at  a  glance  the  order  in  which  they 
served,  which  ones  served  two  terms,  and  whose  unexpired 
terms  were  filled  by  Vice-Presidents.  The  pictures  were 
found  in  an  almanac. 

**  I  have  made  groups  of  historical  pictures.  For  in- 
stance, in  one  group  I  have  the  picture  of  a  slave  auction, 
a  copy  of  the  emancipation  proclamation,  followed  by 
Lincoln's  picture,  then  the  picture  of  a  happy  family  of 
colored  people.  We  make  these  the  subjects  of  language 
lessons.  I  have  sometimes  had  pupils  personate  historical 
characters  and  write  me  letters  describing  events  that  hap- 
pened. We  also  illustrate  our  lessons  by  drawings  (occa- 
sionally) as  hearing  children  do." 

In  teaching  geography  I  want  to  have  maps  of  the 
school-room,  the  township,  county,  etc.,  which  can  be 
spread  upon  the  table,  so  that  north  may  be  north,  and 
south  south.  An  outline  map  quickly  sketched  upon  the 
floor  I  have  found  helpful,  using  little  labelled  blocks,  or 
bits  of  cork,  to  represent  the  school-room  furniture,  the 
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principal  buildings  io  a  towu,  or  the  towos  nnd  cities  of  s 
State,  witb  cords  for  rivers,  and  slipR  of  paper  for  streets. 
By  nsiDg  colored  twine  for  railroads,  jouraeja  may  be 
made,  famishing  interesting  language  lessons.  Mup-draw- 
ing  from  memory  I  consider  most  valuable. 

I  have  sometimes  given  pupils  the  names  of  the  moat 
important  towns  and  cities  in  a  State,  and  as  the  name 
was  called,  each  one  was  expected  to  come  oat  and  take 
the  proper  relative  position  to  those  already  standing. 
The  States  of  the  United  States  may  be  taught  in  the 
same  way.  This  exercise  may  be  varied,  having  an  out- 
line map  drawn  on  the  wall-slate  and  letting  the  papils, 
as  named,  locate  the  cities  on  the  map.  As  a  Friday 
exercise  I  have  aometimes  bad  geographical  apelling, — 
taking  the  last  letter  of  one  word  for  the  beginning  of  the 
next,  the  pupil  telling  me  the  location  of  the  point  spelled, 
or  some  important  fact  connected  with  it. 

The  months  and  seasons  may  be  taught  by  drawing  a 
lai^e  circle,  dividing  it  into  twelve  spaces  as  for  the  face 
of  a  clock.  Make  the  division  for  winter  white,  or  a  cold 
blue,  spring  a  fresh  green,  summer  a  deep,  warm  red, 
and  iiutumn  a  rich  yellow.*  Write  the  names  of  the 
months  on  the  dividing  lines  and  the  seasons  on  the  arc 
of  the  circle.  The  same  idea  may  be  developed  by  four 
small  circles,  in  different  colors,  lightly  linked  together  ; 
t^nch  circle  divided  into  tiiree  parts. 

t'olor  1  have  taught  by  simply  writing  a  list  of  colors 
ill  crayons  of  corresponding  hue. 

Ituvm-sible  black-boards  that  may  lean  against  thewall- 
«latt>tt  for  writing,  and  which  for  correction  may  be  placed 
im  ail  *>iisi>l  ill  trout  of  the  class,  are  to  be  found,  I  believe, 
ill  Ih*'  Hurtford  School.  Historical  outHnes,  etc.,  if  put 
wu  with  a  carpenter's  wax  pencil,  will  not  be  affected  by 
lUi  t'ulinary  eraser  or  sponge,  and  general  work  can  be 
"  UoDths  aud  SeHaooi,"    AnnaU,    vol.    xli,    pp. 
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put  over  them.  Where  wall  space  is  scarce,  this  is,  at 
times,  a  great  help  when  work  is  desired  for  fatare  refer- 
ence. 

FRANCES  M.  HENDEBSON, 
IfutruGtor  in  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School, 

Edgewood  Park,  Penneyltania. 


THE  CHURCH  FESTIVAL  OF  THE  ADULT  DEAF.* 

Why  do  you  tarry  outside  before  the  door  ? 
Come  Id,  my  friend,  and  help. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  bright  glitter  of  Christmas 
fills  and  elevates  the  thoughts  of  children  weeks  and  even 
months  before  the  event,  the  thought  of  the  approaching 
church  festival  fills  the  soul  of  the  deaf-mute  the  whole 
year  through  with  happiness,  and  spurs  him  to  a  cheerful 
performance  of  duty.  In  fact,  what  can  there  be  more 
elevating  and  beautiful  in  the,  alas !  too  often  monotonous 
and  joyless  life  of  the  deaf  than  to  receive  again  and  again 
from  old  accustomed  lips  the  story  of  our  Saviour's  love, 
and  thus  be  fortified  to  combat  with  the  trials  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  this  life  ?  And  how  refreshing  it  is  to  the  adult 
deaf  to  meet  their  school  friends  of  by-gone  days,  the 
companions  of  their  happy,  careless  youth,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  renew  all  the  great  as  well  as  the  trivial  joys  and 
sorrows  of  school  life,  and  mutually  cheer  and  strengthen 
one  another  by  the  exchange  of  their  later  experiences  1  . 

*  In  some  of  the  German  cities  "  ohuroh  festivals  "  for  the  deaf  are 
held  annually,  and  are  attended  by  the  deaf  from  all  the  surrounding 
country.  The  number  present  at  the  Berlin  festival  is  often  more  than 
a  thousand.  Some  German  teachers  disapprove  of  these  gatherings,  and 
hold  themselves  aloof  from  them  ;  others  take  the  more  sympathetic  view 
expressed  in  this  article.  The  translation  is  from  the  Organ  der  Taub- 
stummen-Anntalten  in  Deuttchland  und  den  deutechredendea  Nachbar- 
Idndern  for  January,  1897,  by  Geobgb  W.  Veditz,  M.  A.,  Instmctor  in 
the  Colorado  Institution,  (Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. — £.  A.  F. 


A.re  tbese  adult  deaf  huppj'  to  meet  agaiu  their  former 
tencber — yourself,  dear  reader  ?  Did  you  solve  the  secret 
of  wiuning  their  young  hearts  in  the  days  when  they  were 
mtruated  to  your  care,  and  of  exertiug  over  their  suscep- 
tible spirits  that  iuflaence,  potent  tor  good,  that  must  cou- 
tinue  buyoud  their  school  years  even  unto  the  end  of  their 
days?  Do  the  thoughts  of  these  hermits  wheu  their  daily 
stint  is  doue  and  the  quiet  hours  of  the  ereuing  claim 
their  right,  turn  involuntarily  to  you,  their  old  pre- 
ceptor, bringing  happy  recollections  in  their  tniin?  Are 
yon  the  man  whose  image  stands  foremost  before  the 
spiritual  eyes  of  your  former  pupils  in  the  gloom  of  sleep- 
less nights  and  in  moments  of  temptation,  exerting  a 
mysterious  but  powerful  influence,  strengthening  all  that  is 
good  in  their  souls?  If  you  are  such  a  man,  then  you  too 
must  be  counted  among  the  magnets  that  ^ain  and  again 
draw  the  deaf  toward  the  beloved  scene  of  their  intellectnal 
birth  ;  nor  is  it  strange  that  even  those  deaf-mutes  whose 
heads  are  crowned  with  the  snows  of  many  winters,  and 
whose  forms  are  bent  under  the  weight  of  their  years, 
count  the  memories  that  cluster  around  these  church 
ft'titivuls  among  the  most  beautiful  of  their  lives. 

Tliis  beautiful  and  lasting  result  will,  however,  crown 
your  work  as  teacher  only  when  one  absolutely  essential 
condition  has  been  observed  :  you  must  yourself  feel  irre- 
sintibly  drawn  toward  these  children  who  come  to  your 
workshop  and  submit  to  be  moulded  by  your  bauds  with 
a  docility  corresponding  to  the  loving  kindness  with 
which  you  fashion  their  tender  soula.  The  departure  of 
the  pupil  does  not  alter  in  the  least  the  subtle  relation 
that  exists  between  him  and  yourself.  You  will  then,  it  is 
true,  be  confronted  by  a  frenh  throng  of  children,  bring- 
ing new  aud  many-sided  problems  ;  still,  this  new  task  will 
not  be  so  all-absorbing  as  to  leave  you  no  time  to  follow 
your  former  pupils  in  their  path  through  life.  Their  coufir- 
matiou  aud  tirst  communion  will  have  removed  them  beyond 
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your  immediate  ken  ;  they  may  have  met  with  many  and 
unexpected  mutations  of  fortune,  and  therefore  you  cer- 
tainly will  never  miss  the  opportunity  offered  by  the 
church  festival  of  meeting  them  again  and  cheering  them 
with  word  and  deed  whenever  necessary. 

All  success  depends  upon  a  correct  spiritual  relation  of 
the  teacher  with  his  pupils.  It  is  evident  that  this  rela- 
tion does  not  exist  where  the  teacher  is  actuated  by  selfish 
ambition  and  monetary  considerations.  Such  persons 
often  exhibit  great  skill  in  hiding  their  short-comings 
under  a  mantle  woven  out  of  a  lot  of  fine  phrases.  How, 
then,  can  we  determine  the  genuineness  of  their  protesta- 
tions ?  Go  where  all  egotistical  interests  are  certain  to 
find  no  room  ;  go  where  there  is  neither  fame  nor  honor, 
neither  gold  nor  selfish  pleasure,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
much  work  and  often  unpleasant  experiences  ;  go  to  those 
by-ways  and  out  of -the- way  corners  where  live  deaf-mutes 
of  whoso  wretchedness  the  indifferent  and  thoughtless 
have  not  the  least  idea  ;  go  where,  in  combination  with 
a  hard  struggle  for  daily  bread,  you  will  often  find  an  ab- 
ject spiritual  and  mental  poverty ;  go  where  hearing  peo- 
ple— may  God*s  justice  overtake  them — take  advantage  of 
his  infirmity  to  grind  the  face  of  the  poor  deaf-mute  to 
increase  their  own  wealth  ;  go,  in  short,  to  the  adult  deaf. 
The  teacher  whom  you  find  there — him,  I  mean,  whom 
you  take  unawares — is  the  right  sort  of  man.  But  the 
teacher  who  is  capable  of  acting  as  if  these  children, 
whom  during  their  school-days  he  ostentatiously  treated 
with  so  much  devotion  and  self-sacrifice,  no  longer  existed 
for  him  after  the  moment  they  go  forth  into  the  world,  is 
a  hypocrite  who  has  never  found  the  right  cord  to  bind 
himself  to  the  heart-strings  of  his  pupils.  The  touchstone 
by  which  yon  will  perceive  the  fraud  or  genuineness  of 
your  own  character  is  therefore  to  be  found  in  the  ques- 
tion :  "How  do  yon  stand  with  your  former  pupils?" 
If  the  answer  is  favorable,  then  one  day  it  will  be  said  of 
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JOQ  :  "  He  was  not  odIj  a  wise  teacher,  be  was  also  the 
friend  of  the  adult  deaf."  Bat  if  the  still,  small  voice  of 
joar  oonscieiice  gives  the  queatiou  u  different  answer  ;  if 
yoa  regard  the  question  as  impertinent,  or  even  absurd ; 
if  yoa  Htaud  cold  and  unsympathetic  outside,  then  follow 
s  friend  who  is  just  about  to  celebrate  the  church  festival 
with  hie  old  pupils. 

Entering  a  spacious  hall,  you  observe  scattered  groups 
of  deaf-mutes.  Hera  they  nrticulate;  there  they  use  gest- 
nres.  In  one  of  these  groups  you  canaot  help  noticing  a 
yoatfa  who  graduated  but  a  year  ago.  His  quiet,  kindly 
eye  rests  on  the  form  of  a  friend  sitting  opposite.  Once 
bis  cbeek  was  pale — perhaps  the  resnlt  of  too  close  de- 
votion to  his  books — but  now  his  features  fairly  glow  with 
the  beauty  of  good  health.  You  are  pleased  with  his  ex- 
terior. Without  touching  on  vanity,  he  exhibits  a  certain 
care  in  demeanor  and  apparel.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  A 
young  man  should  not  be  negligent  of  his  appearance,  "  for 
the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man."  But  observe ;  he  sees 
your  Guide.  See  how  his  eye  brightens.  His  whole 
countenance  becomes  expressive  of  pleasure  in  a  manner 
of  which  only  a  deaf-mute,  with  whom  the  eye  is  so 
peculiarly  the  window  of  the  soul,  is  capable.  Quickly  he 
rises  to  greet  hi»  old  teacher,  and  from  his  lips  sounds  a 
hearty  greeting.  His  voice  has  become  a  little  deeper  and 
more  strident,  but  his  articulation  is  still  comparatively 
good.  He  tells  us  that  he  is  pleased  with  the  vocation  he 
has  chosen  and  that  his  master  is  satisHed  with  him.  He 
can  also  report  good  progress  in  learning  his  craft.  Well 
pleased,  we  stroll  on. 

Soon  your  Guide  meets  two  blooraiog  lasses  of  about 
twenty.  One  of  them,  belonging  to  a  well-to-do  family, 
tells  him  in  a  low  voice  of  her  parents  and  sisters  and 
brothers,  and  how  she  tries  in  everything  to  do  her  share 
of  the  housework.  The  other  recounts  how  last  year,  when 
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threatened  with  a  decline,  she  was  sent  for  several  weeks 
into  the  country  to  her  old  school-mate,  now  standing  at 
her  side,  and  that  the  outing  helped  her  wonderfully.  The 
German  of  the  two  girls  is  not  bad,  and  at  times  even 
quite  fluent  and  idiomatic.  They  are  maidenly,  modest, 
but  yet  unaffected,  and  a  certain  feminine  charm  and  soft- 
ness are  mingled  with  a  firmness  that  demands  respect. 
Such  a  picture  of  blended  womanhood  and  girlhood,  sweet 
always,  touches  a  tender  chord  in  one's  breast.  Our  schools, 
in  which  boys  and  girls  are  mostly  educated  together, 
must  take  pains  that  each  of  the  sexes  meets  with  the 
fullest  consideration. 

Suddenly  some  one  steps  behind  our  Guide,  and  for  a 
moment  covers  his  eyes  with  his  hands.  Surprised,  he 
turns  around,  and  recognizes  in  the  joker  a  former  pupil, 
distinguished  even  in  his  school-days  for  his  propensity 
to  kindly  mischief.  The  young  man,  a  tailor,  is  well  and 
fashionably  dressed.  Twitted  good-naturedly  on  this  ac- 
count, he  answers  with  a  roguish  smile,  ''  One  must  try  to 
advertise  one's  trade."  His  unusual  height  arrests  the 
eye,  and  he  apparently  wishes  to  increase  the  impression, 
for  he  wears  a  tall  silk  hat.  But,  really,  there  is  no  sham 
or  shoddy  about  him.  He  has  a  heart  as  good  as  gold, 
for  he  has  prepared  a  home  for  his  dear  old  mother,  and 
attends  to  her  wants  with  grateful  filial  love. 

Presently  our  Guide  accosts  a  broad-shouldered  youth 
of  middle  height,  whose  well-knit,  stalwart  frame 
easily  shows  him  to  possess  a  physical  strength  far  sur- 
passing that  of  most  of  his  mates.  The  young  man  is  a 
cabinet-maker,  and  an  active  and  valuable  assistant  to  his 
father  in  the  business.  In  marked  contrast  to  his  broad 
chest,  his  voice  sounds  weak  and  low.  But  his  character 
is  strong  and  true,  and  our  Guide  loves  to  look  into  his 
honest  eye.  He  perceives  that  "  our  athlete  "  has  a  re- 
quest to  make  of  him,  but  lacks  the  courage  to  express  his 
wish.     At  last,  however,  the  young  fellow  ventures,  rather 
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timidly,  to  Eisk  his  old  teacher  to  join  himself  and  some 
others  iu  being  photographed  in  a  group.  But  oar  Guide 
declines  with,  "Not  now;  perhaps  some  other  time." 
Later,  however,  he  regrets  the  refusal,  for  he  has  ob- 
served at  uearly  all  their  gatherings  that  the  deaf,  these 
people  of  the  eye,  set  great  store  bj-  such  photographs. 

But  now  our  Guide  observes  a  tastefully  yet  simply 
dressed  deaf-mute  lady  of  about  tweuty -eight.  Recogniz- 
ing her  at  once  as  the  daughter  of  a  physician,  anil  a 
former  pupil,  he  quickly  steps  up  to  her  togi-eet  her.  She 
gives  an  account,  charmiufjiy  delivered  iu  a  fairly  good 
voice,  of  her  present  life  and  of  a  journey  to  Italy,  aud 
(elJs  how  happy  she  is  not  to  be  altogether  useless,  as  abe 
is  charged  with  the  education  of  the  children  of  a  sister, 
the  wife  of  a  clergyman.  There  is  an  agreeable  and  at- 
tractive charm  about  her  conversation,  and  one  completely 
forgets  that  she  is  deaf.  Her  style  of  expression,  spiced 
with  rare  wit  and  humor,  is  highly  creditable  for  oDe  who 
is  deaf,  and  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  an  educated  hearing 
person.  Particularly  noteworthy  ia  her  frequent  use  of 
the  colloquial  phrases  and  interjections  with  which  we 
hearing  people  spice  our  conversation  and  endow  it  with 
the  stamp  of  vivacity.  Our  friend  hears  "Ah,  indeed  ! " 
"  Why,  certainly,  that  is  it ;"  "  Escuse  me,  what  did  you 
say?"  "  Oh,  I  see!"  Most  of  our  deaf-mutes  hardly 
ever  use  such  expressions,  and  this  deficiency  makes  their 
conversation  something  bare  and  cold,  and  therefore 
naturally  unattractive.  This  lady  is,  moreover,  gifted 
with  a  quick  comprehension  of  what  is  said  to  her,  for  she 
is  an  excellent  lip-reader.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  work 
begun  at  school  was  enthusiastically  and  successfully  con- 
tinued at  home.  She  is  really  "  restored  to  humanity." 
Uufore  separating,  our  Guide  invites  the  lady  to  take  a 
cup  of  cofi'ee  with  his  family  the  next  day.  The  invita- 
tion is  readily  accepted,  and  during  her  viKtt  there  is  an 
o|ip»rtunity  to  observe  how  well  she  uuderstands  how  to 
make  herself  at  home  with  children. 
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The  joy  felt  by  our  Guide  at  this  palpable  evidence  of 
how  successfully  the  enormous  obstacles  imposed  by 
deafuess  can  be  overcome  is,  however,  rudely  extinguished 
as  if  by  a  wet  blanket,  by  the  spectacle  of  a  group  of 
deaf-mutes,  whose  stolid  stare  betrays  their  mental  pov- 
erty, and  whose  faces  are  deeply  furrowed  with  those  lines 
drawn  only  by  want  and  sorrow.  The  lips  of  these  un- 
fortunates were  dumb  when  the  portals  of  the  school  were 
first  opened  to  them  in  the  days  of  their  childhood.  The 
art  of  speech  and  lip-reading  remained  to  them  a  mystery 
from  which  a  corner  of  the  veil  only  could  be  lifted.  The 
little  that  they  were  able  to  make  their  own  at  school  has 
been  totally  and  remorselessly  obliterated  by  the  torrent 
of  time.  Not  one  word — not  one  single  word — can  force 
itself  beyond  the  barrier  of  their  lips.  Only  their  hands 
speak,  and  their  eyes  rest  as  if  with  envy  on  their  younger 
and  happier  mates.  Placed  in  the  midst  of  the  stream  of 
busy,  loquacious  social  life,  surrounded  by  brothers,  sisters, 
and  other  relatives,  they  have  become,  alas !  isolated,  for- 
lorn, and  neglected,  utterly  unkenned,  unkissed.  How 
simple,  but  how  pathetic  and  full  of  meaning  the  pictures  we 
see — here  the  speaking,  there  the  dumb  deaf-mute.  I  cotild 
almost  believe  that  in  all  our  great  and  beautiful  father- 
land the  contrasts  produced  by  the  various  results  of 
deaf-mute  education  are  nowhere  so  sharply  and  painfully 
evident  as  just  at  the  church  festival  in  our  own  city. 

But  what  did  I  say  ?  Neglected,  utterly  neglected  ? 
Are  there  not  in  the  hall  some  of  those  whose  profession 
should  make  it  their  duty  to  extend  a  helping  hand,  at 
least  in  these  hours  of  the  church  festival,  to  these  unfor- 
tunates ?  Does  not  our  Guide  notice  how  the  eyes  of  these 
deaf-mutes  rest  upon  him  in  mute  appeal  ?  And  what 
does  he  do  ?  See,  he  steps  aside.  He  feels  as  if  a  moun- 
tain were  oppressing  his  soul.  His  conscience  is  guilty 
and  he  is  palpably  ill  at  ease.  Meeting  a  hearing  friend, 
he  honestly  confesses  that,  aside  from  paper  and  pencil 
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aod  a  few  nntiiral  gestures,  he  has  do  meaiiB  of  making 
himself  understood  by  these  unfortunateB,  devonred  as 
they  are  by  their  hunger  and  thirst  for  a  free  exchange  of 
thought.  The  case  would  not  be  so  bad  were  our  Guide 
the  only  teacher  who  must  make  this  coufeseion.  And  is 
he  the  ouly  one?  Not  counting  those  who  had  to  learn 
the  fiuger  alphabet  and  sign-language  either  because  they 
were  formerly  among  tbe  tools  of  their  profession,  or  be- 
cause other  reasons ^/^o'wrf  their  use  upon  them,  how  many 
of  our  colleagues  are  able  to  couverse  with  these  deaf-mutes, 
or  to  serve  as  reliable  interpreters  for  them,  not  onl;  io  tbe 
courts,  but  in  the  open  marts  of  life  ?  Am  I  right  or  wrong 
when  I  say  that  there  is  not  one  ?  How  sad  this  fact 
must  be  to  the  wholly  dumb,  who  have,  as  well  aa  our- 
selves, the  common  right  of  humanity  to  share  tbe  joys 
and  sorrows  of  life  with  others !  We  do  well  in  our  pro- 
fession to  strive  to  give  our  pupils  greater  command  of 
speech,  but  in  the  face  of  such  facts  it  is  imperative  also 
to  learn  the  manual  alphabet  and  the  sign-langn^e.  Tbia 
appeal,  I  fear,  will  fall  flat  with  those  whose  sole  motive 
to  further  self-improvement  is  the  expectation  of  a  more 
remunerative  position.  But  I  am  confident  that  there  are 
those  among  us  who  are  truly  willing  to  obtain  these  requi- 
sites, and  thus  enable  themselves  to  bring  light  and  sym- 
pathy where  others  stand  silent  and  helpless. 

But,  look !  What  a  change  suddenly  takes  place  in  this 
mute  and  stony  group  !  As  if  touched  with  a  magic  wand, 
life  and  motion  manifest  themselves,  yes,  some  excitement 
even  is  visible,  and  all  eyes  are  turned  expectantly  toward 
the  door.  Wbois  tbe  wizard  that  has  produced  the  change? 
A  teacher  ?  No  ;  it  is  a  simple  soldier,  a  hussar.  He  has 
just  entered,  and  walks  straight  to  the  hitherto  neglected 
group.  Their  fingers  fly,  their  faces  are  radiant,  and  there 
are  happiness  and  laughter,  Ourastouisbed  Guide  seeks  to 
solve  the  riddle.  "  Tiie  Imssar  is  the  son  of  deaf-mute 
parents,"  is  the  simple  yet  significant  answer.     If  filial 
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love  can  accomplish  this,  should  not  your  professional 
sense  of  duty  prompt  you  to  undertake  a  similar  task  ? 

As  he  is  about  to  leave  the  hall,  our  Guide  meets  again 
the  young  man  whose  acquaintance  we  made  Hirst.  The 
youth  seizes  his  hand  and  points,  without  a  word,  to  the 
group  just  described.  A  pitying  smile  and  contemptuous 
shrug  accentuate  the  exclamation  to  which  he  finally  gives 
vent :  "  How  ridiculous  !  I  cannot  understand  a  bit  of 
it."  But  our  Guide  is  touched  to  the  quick,  and  with 
trembling  lips  he  rejoins  :  "  Indeed,  that  is  a  pity  ! "  The 
youth  is  vastly  astonished,  for  he  still  remembers  the  two 
great  commandments  of  the  school :  '*  Thou  shalt  not  make 
signs."  "  Thou  shalt  speak  much  and  often."  But  our 
Guide  continues  impressively  :  "  You  are  no  longer  a  pupil. 
You  have  learned  how  to  speak.  It  will  now  do  you  no 
harm  to  learn  the  sign-language  and  the  manual  alphabet. 
Do  this  soon,  and  thoroughly,  so  that  you  can  talk  with 
these  deaf-mutes.  Remember,  they  are  your  brethren  and 
sisters."  Will  the  admonition  bear  fruit  ?  God  grant  it 
may ! 

Later  we  overtake  on  the  street  a  young  couple  whose 
characteristic  gestures,  which,  however,  do  not  properly 
belong  to  the  language  of  signs,  together  with  the  per- 
sistence with  which  they  keep  their  faces  turned  to 
each  other,  at  once  betray  them  as  deaf-mutes.  We  find 
the  young  man  to  be  one  of  our  graduates.  Our  Guide 
shakes  his  finger  roguishly  and  asks,  "  Wf;ll,  well,  what  is 
up  ?  "  upon  which  the  young  man,  l>eaming  with  pleas- 
ure, introduces  the  young  woman  as  his  bride.  As  our 
Guide  is  well  acquainted  with  the  young  mau*s  character, 
and  knows  him  to  l>e  well  situates],  he  h4;hh  no  re^is^^n  why 
he  should  not  enter  into  the  happiness  of  the  young 
couple,  and  therefore  offers  sincere  and  hearty  congratu- 
lations. Aa  soon  as  they  see  that  he  exhibits  no  Hiirpris*; 
or  hesitation,  nor  makes  any  inqniri^rs  as  Ut  the  young 
man's  wages,  nor  offers  any  obje^^rtionn  or   warnin^^n,  their 
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hearts  opes,  and  the  happy  youth  pours  forth  the  begio- 
niugB  of  their  love  t^tory  and  enlarges  on  their  future 
plaos.  As  a  teacher,  our  Guide  marvels  at  the  volubility 
of  these  deaf-mutes,  and  thinks  to  himself,  "  If  I  knew 
better  how  to  sympathize  with  ray  pupils,  and  better  how- 
to  stimulate  mind  and  heart,  I  should  be  astonished  to 
see  how  unnecessary  are  iron-clad  rales  to  open  the  lips 
of  the  deaf—otherwise  so  silent — in  frequent  and  spon- 
taneouB  speech." 

Finally  we  accompany  a  number  of  deaf-mutes  to  the 
railroad  station,  where  a  man  of  about  thirty,  in  business 
on  his  own  account,  accosts  our  Ouide,  draws  him  aside 
into  a  comer,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  tells  him  that  be 
had  proposed  to  a  pretty,  well-to>do  deaf-mute  girl,  bat 
had  been  rejected  because  his  savings  were  so  small.  Am 
this  was  the  girl's  first  festival,  and  they  had  never  met 
before,  our  Quide  consoles  the  disappointed  lover  as  fol- 
lows :  "  It  is  fortunate  that  the  young  lady  did  not  at  once 
consent.  Yon  do  not  know  her  at  all,  and  are  aUogether 
uncertain  whether  you  would  find  her  a  thrifty  or  an  ex- 
travagant housewife.  Ad  extravagant  wife  might  say: 
'Tou  do  not  dress  stylishly  enough ;  buy  better  clothes. 
The  furniture  you  have  at  home  is  old.  We  must  replace 
it  with  new.  Our  fare,  also,  is  not  as  good  as  I  used  to 
get  at  home,"  Then  she  might  with  her  own  money  buy 
better  clothes,  more  stylish  furniture,  and  more  expensive 
fare,  and  at  last  have  not  a  dollar  left.  What  then  ?  She 
would  begin  to  complain  of  tlie  smallness  of  your  income, 
and  always  be  unsatisfied.  A  poor  girl,  nurtured  in  thrift 
and  simplicity,  is  preferable  to  one  who  is  rich  and  ex- 
travagant. Wait,  therefore,  until  you  have  opportunity 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  this  young  lady." 

Returning  to  the  others,  our  Guide  notices  that  one  of 
them  carries  a  winsome  little  girl  on  bis  arm.  The  par- 
ents are  deaf,  and  the  father  proudly  tells  us  that  the 
child  "  can  hear."     The  Guide  strokes  the  cheeks  of  the 
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little  one,  and  pleases  the  parents  as  well  as  the  child  by 
giving  it  a  cake  of  chocolate  taken  from  a  neighboring 
slot-machine. 

We  shake  hands  with  the  departing  guests,  and  every 
one  shouts  a  hearty  *^Auf  Wiederscheii  at  the  next  festi- 
val." 

Our  Guide  strolls  slowly  homeward,  passing  in  review 
the  incidents  of  the  day.  His  breast  is  elevated  with  a 
feeling  of  grateful  happiness  and  the  silent  prayer,  "  God 
be  with  you  all,  and  grant  you  hours  of  serene  and  con- 
tented happiness  to  sweeten  your  days  of  toil  and  help 
you  bear  the  many  privations  and  disappointments  of 
life." 

A  few  hours  later  the  letter-carrier  brings  our  Guide  a 
postal  card  bearing  over  the  signature  of  seven  of  our 
young  friends  the  following  message,  written  in  pencil: 
"  We  are  sitting  here,  waiting  to  change  cars,  enjoying  a 
glass  of  beer  and  one  another's  company  for  a  few  minutes 
longer  before  we  finally  part.     We  thank  you  many  times 

for  the  cordiality  with  which  you  met  us." 

*  *  « 

And  now,  my  silent  companion,  do  you  still  stand  cold 
and  unsympathetic  outside?  Perhaps  you  say,  "Yes, 
if  conditions  were  like  this  among  the  graduates  of  our 
school,  I  should  be  glad  to  join  in  their  reunion."  How 
foolish  !  As  foolish  as  if  the  sun,  hidden  for  days  behind 
the  clouds,  were  to  say  to  the  shivering  floweret :  "  Why  do 
you  hang  your  head  ?  Look  joyfully  up  to  me,  you  un- 
grateful one  ! "  We  teachers  are  often  prone  to  criticise 
and  feel  hurt  at  the  attitude  of  the  adult  deaf  toward  us, 
without  calling  ourselves  to  account  for  our  own  demeanor 
toward  them.  It  should  be  exactly  the  contrary.  If  we 
were  to  remember  how  lukewarm  and  indifferent  we  fre- 
quently feel  toward  the  deaf,  both  children  and  adults, 
how  often  the  arduous  work  of  the  school-room  leads  to 
loss  of  temper  and  the  meting  out  of  undeserved  punish- 
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ment,  we  sbonld  be  surprised  that  the  deaf  should  atili 
show  so  much  attncbment  to  us  as  they  do.  It  is  Dot  true 
that  the  iidult  deaf  are  as  a  rule  nugrateful.  They  have 
often  beeu  merely  led  astray.  I  am  coiifideut  that  tuauT 
of  my  readers  will  recall  yet  more  beautiful  instances  of 
oonfidenee  aud  gratitude  than  those  I  have  described.  If 
for  any  reason  your  relations  with  the  adult  deaf  are  not 
saofa  as  they  should  be,  you  should  strive,  in  the  first  place, 
to  bring  about  a  chauije.  An  earnest  endeavor  cannot  be 
ansnccessful.  Yea  should  never  foi^et  that  you  must  first 
give  before  you  can  receive.  The  more  unpromising  the 
soil  the  greater  the  care  that  most  be  given  to  the  plant. 
Our  deaf  are  often  unsympathetic,  and  it  is  therefore  lieces- 
sary  to  bring  a  lai^er  measure  of  love  and  patience.  If 
you  do  this,  you  will  be  astonished  at  the  beauties  yon  will 
find  blooming  under  the  influence  of  such  warmth  in  the 
heart-garden  of  the  deaf-mute.  Then  you  will  understand 
the  force  and  truth  of  the  words  written  by  Pestalozzi  Id  a 
letter  to  a  friend :  "  I  have  seen  an  inner  strength  develop 
in  children,  whose  universality  far  surpassed  my  expecta- 
tions, and  whose  manifestations  often  not  so  much  filled 
me  with  astonishment  as  touched  my  heart,"  Why,  then, 
do  vou  taiTy  outside  before  tliedoor?  Come  in,  my  friend, 
and  help  in  the  work  of  fraternal  love. 

In  this  cold  world,  whose  course  is  so  often  directed  by 
motives  of  crass  selfishness,  it  is  refreshing  to  see  how 
bolt*  and  there  the  work  of  teaching  the  deaf  is  really  a 
woik  of  the  heart.  Genuine  success  is  to  be  hoped  for 
KW,\\  under  such  conditions.  And  as  among  the  thousands 
aud  millions  of  our  fellow-meu  we  find  some  endowed 
with  a  jifuius  for  love,  like  our  Father  Pestalozzi,  or  like 
Ai'uold  and  Roller,  it  is  the  duty  of  us  all  to  lend  one 
Huolht'r  a  helping  hand,  and  to  educate  ourselves  with 
wjuut'Mtue^a  and  sincere  effort  in  this  noblest  of  all  the  vir- 
iHOM.     lu  this  spirit,  I  beg  my  readers  to  understand  me.  _, 

bVtwudu !  colleagues !  let  us  seize  the  sangreal  of  love 
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and  compassion,  and  let  us  each  take  a  deep  draught.  Let 
us  gather  strength  for  our  work,  which  must  include  as 
much  as  possible  the  adult  deaf,  and  which  is,  and  should 
be,  naught  but  a  labor  of  genuine  love. 

Love,  alone,  is  the  consummation  of  all  the  combined 
efforts  of  our  calling. 

K.  FINOKH, 
InBtructor  in  the  Provincial  School, 
SMewfig^  Schlewtig-ffohtein,  Pruada. 


THE  DEAF  CHILD  AT  SCHOOL. 

Pabents  of  little  deaf  children  are  annually  called  upon 
to  part  from  the  most  helpless  of  their  family,  that  the 
future  life  of  their  children  may  be  lightened.  When 
they  have  finally  brought  themselves  to  the  point  where 
they  can  consent  to  be  separated  from  their  children,  and 
place  them  in  the  care  of  entire  strangers,  they  can  but 
trust  their  action  may  be  for  the  best  good  of  themselves 
and  their  children.  Whatever  the  age  of  the  child,  it  is 
like  placing  a  helpless  infant  among  strangers,  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  unkindly  disposed,  equally  with  those  of  the 
opposite  temperament,  and  the  entire  care,  responsibility, 
and  training  of  the  child  is  taken  from  them. 

Persons  who  have  had  long  experience  in  the  education 
of  the  deaf  can  realize  more  clearly  than  the  parents 
themselves  what  the  change  means  to  these  afflicted  chil- 
dren ;  how,  barring  inherited  physical  and  mental  traits, 
characteristics,  and  temperaments,  the  teachers  of  the 
deaf  can  make  almost  anything  they  wish  of  the  children 
entrusted  to  their  care.  The  average  young  deaf  child  is 
the  merest  infant,  so  far  as  mental  development  is  con- 
cerned, and  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  right  and  wrong  has  been  correctly  developed  in 
deaf  children,  or  that  they  have  been  taught  to  distinguish 
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There  is  do  troable  in  &11  of  a  lifetime  that  can  quite 
equal  the  terrible  hoars  of  homesickness.  I  have  read 
that  Swiss  monDtaineere,  transferred  to  the  level  plains 
of  some  parts  of  America,  have  died  of  homesickoess ; 
it  is  uot  annsnal  for  children  to  be  seriooslj  ill  as  a  result 
of  this  feeling.  Every  fibre  in  the  bodj  aches  with  a 
great  and  terrible  longing  for  home,  a  sight  of  home 
faces,  or  a  caress  from  a  loved  one.  The  Germans  express 
the  sensation  far  better  than  anj  other  nationality  by 
their  one  word  "Heimweh."  It  is  a  sensation  from  the 
effects  of  which  recovery  is  slow,  though  the  bitterness 
wears  off  in  time.  A  person  who  has  once  suffered 
deeply  from  it  will  recall  that  time  with  a  shudder  many 
years  afterwards.  What  compassion,  then,  should  we  feel 
for  these  little  ones  who  linve  no  words  with  which  to  ex- 
press their  longiug,  aud  whom  we  cannot  make  underatand 
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why  they  may  not  wander  away  in  search  of  that  which 
they  desire  so  ardently. 

Fortunately,  children's  spirits  are  buoyant  and  new  in- 
terests help  to  dull  the  first  pangs  of  homesickness,  but 
while  nostalgia  endures  it  is  a  most  distressing  and  de- 
pressing disease,  and  calls  for  the  greatest  patience  and 
tenderness  from  those  who  have  charge  of  the  suflEerers.. 
Many  a  little  one  has  sobbed  itself  to  sleep  and  wakened 
suddenly  in  the  night  to  a  terrified  remembrance  of  the 
strange  faces  and  surroundings  and  a  dreadful  longing  for 
home.  Poor  children !  Innocent  victims  of  accident, 
disease,  or  wilful  disregard  of  Nature's  laws !  ''  Do  we 
believe  God  sends  these  children  into  the  world  without 
taking  bond  and  security  of  those  in  whose  care  he  places 
them  ?  Or  do  we  fancy  that  by  accident  the  little  ones 
are  tumbled  cmto  this  'sorrowful  star,' — ^little  treasures 
in  earthen  vessels  to  be  scattered  to  the  four  winds,  or 
gathered  in  the  dust-heap  at  last,  and  earth  none  the 
brighter  for  their  luminosity  as  they  struggle  and  strive 
to  shine  through  the  cumulation  of  grime  gathered  in  their 
unchecked,  undirected  wanderings  ?  "  asks  a  writer  in  the 
Outlook.  They  are  in  no  way  di£Eerent  from  other  children 
excepting  in  the  lack  of  one  important  sense.  Could  they 
hear  they  would  speak,  for  it  is  not  often  that  the  yooal 
organs  are  impaired  also,  yet  the  lack  of  the  one  faculty  of 
hearing  has  completely  cut  them  off  from  intercourse  vrith 
their  fellows.  They  enter  our  schools  at  the  age  of  seven 
or  older,  with  minds  almost  as  blank  as  that  of  an  infant ; 
their  observation  has  been  cultivated  to  some  extent, 
they  are  capable  of  reasoning  out  simple  phenomena  of 
every-day  occurrences,  and  they  have  greater  physical 
strength.  Beyond  that  they  differ  little  in  their  mental 
development  from  a  normal  infant.  Everything  they  learn 
is  to  come  to  them  through  the  medium  of  their  teachers 
and  their  associates ;  their  sight  must  serve  them  a 
double  purpose. 
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Why  be  surprised  at  their  keenness  of  observation,  or 
their  qaickness  in  arriving  at  conclasions  satisfactory  to 
themselves,  though  oftentimes  so  erroneous  ? 

These  children  with  the  purity  and  innocence  of  abso- 
lute ignorance,  some  of  whom  have  lived  lives  almost  as 
free  as  those  followed  by  the  birds  and  squirrels,  are 
carried  to  a  strange  place,  put  among  strange  people,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  their  existence  learn  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  obedience  and  that  there  are  others  like 
themselves,  who  obey  willingly  the  unseen  force  which 
demands  this  obedience.  Imitative,  as  all  children  are, 
our  new-comers  speedily  fall  into  the  daily  routine  with 
their  companions  and  it  is  only  upon  rare  occasions 
that  the  refractory  spirit,  so  rampant  at  home,  is  in  evi- 
dence at  school. 

Another  thing  they  soon  learn  is  the  cotnmon  mode  of 
communication  among  their  companions,  and  thus  the 
most  frequent  and  irritating  cause  of  their  insubordina- 
tion is  removed.  Who  is  to  blame  if  the  child  is  not 
sent  to  school,  and  so  comes  to  maturity  a  self -indulged, 
undisciplined  nature,  ready  to  add  to  the  evil  and  discom- 
fort in  the  world  ? 

.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  wonderful  things,  to 
one  who  takes  an  interest  in  these  children,  is  the  marvellous 
change  that  comes  over  the  small  creatures  within  a  very 
few  weeks  after  their  admission  to  school.  The  dulness 
of  expression  vanishes,  the  listless,  inert  carriage,  the 
wandering  eyes,  all  become  things  of  the  past,  which 
never  return.  Life  becomes  a  delight  and  holds  an  object 
other  than  three  meals  a  day. 

Their  introduction  to  the  school-room  is  a  revelation, 
and,  as  time  passes,  the  possibilities  it  presents  to  them 
fill  them  with  an  ambition  to  excel,  even  if  it  is  for  no 
more  laudable  an  object  than  to  beat  one  of  their  own 
classmates.  The  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry  is  a  commend- 
able thing  in  a  class  or  school,  but  that  which  emanates 
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from  nnkiod  motiTes  is  a  earse,  and  its  coDtaminating 
influence  will  permeate  au  entire  school  nnless  checked 
Id  good  time. 

The  children  come  to  as  equals.  There  is  no  social 
caste  nor  color  line  known  to  the  existence  ot  these  chil- 
dren ;  but  in  course  ol  time  the  superiors  find  their  places 
and  the  inferiors  sink  to  their  proper  level.  This  is  one 
of  Nature's  laws.  But  jnst  at  this  time  one  of  the  frailties 
of  human  nature  becomes  evident  and  favoritism  begins 
to  be  shown.  The  superiority  of  certain  children  may  be 
owing  to  one  of  three  causes :  natural  endowments,  supe- 
rior home  training  and  surroundings,  or  greater  power  of 
acquisition. 

All  of  these  are  advantages  much  to  be  desired,  bat 
their  possession  should  not  blind  those  in  charge  of  them 
to  the  rights  and  needs  of  their  less  fortunate  compan- 
ions. 

Children  are  distressingly  observant  in  some  cases,  and 
they  speedily  discover  whether  or  not  they  are  favorites 
and  they  are  not  slow  in  noting  which  are  the  preferred 

The  first  session  or  two,  being  the  most  democratic  ot 
mortals,  they  do  not  resent  the  evidence,  but  lat^  they 
begin  to  draw  invidious  comparisons,  with  the  result  that 
they  become  quite  discouraged  in  their  efforts  to  eqaal 
those  who  have  been  placed  above  them,  or  they  develop 
an  active  dislike  and  distmst  of  both  the  favorites  and  of 
those  who  single  out  individuals  for  marks  of  favoritism. 
They  are  not  capable  of  reasoning  out  the  why  and  where- 
fore of  such  treatment,  though  often  from  the  point  of 
view  of  thoughtless  officers  and  teachers  there  may  ap- 
pear to  be  no  valid  objection  to  their  course.  Could 
these  officers  and  teachers  know  all  the  heart-burnings, 
jealousies,  and  intrigues  their  action  gives  rise  to,  they 
would  never  allow  a  suspicion  of  favoritism  to  gain  ground 
from  their  treatment  ot  those  under  their  charge. 


A  Bcbool  for  the  deaf  conducted  on  the  plan  of  the 
majority  of  Buch  schools  constitutes  the  home  of  a  great 
family  for  nine  or  ten  monthH  of  the  year.  Within  the 
four  walls  of  this  home  should  reign  the  greatest  harmony. 
The  first  rule  to  be  impressed  upon  all  persona  i 
thority  therein  should  be  absolute  impartiality  of  treat- 
ment of  the  children  committed  to  their  care.  The  bright 
children  should  not  have  their  superiority  in  that  respect 
continually  brought  forward  for  parade ;  the  dullards 
should  never  see  the  name  seriously  applied  to  them- 
selves, uor  be  made  to  feel  their  inferiority  at  eveiy  turn. 

Call  a  child  stupid  and  impress  the  fact  npon  its  mind, 
and  the  chances  are  yon  will  never  receive  from  it  a  spon- 
tsnaone  and  eager  effort ;  give  a  clever  child  an  exalted 
opinion  of  its  own  qualities  and  yon  speedily  reduce  it 
from  an  innocent,  modest  little  creature  to  an  insolent 
young  prig,  whose  priggishness  does  not  grow  less  as  its 
years  increase.  Give  a  child  a  bad  character  and  its 
companioDS  will  see  to  it  that  it  lives  up  to  the  character, 
for  there  is  no  human  being  quite  so  thoughtlessly  bmtat 
in  its  epithets  as  an  indiscriminating  deaf  child,  and  it  is 
many  years  before  some  of  them  acquire  any  sense  of  tact 
or  discrimination.  The  hours  of  torture  that  are  inflicted 
upon  these  poor  backward  or  indiscreet  children  by  those 
who  have  been  taught  to  consider  themselves  superior 
mortals  can  never  be  appreciated  but  by  one  who  has 
suffered.  Every  fibre  in  their  being  revolts  against  an 
injustice,  but  they  have  neither  the  langu^e  nor  the 
power  to  ^express  themselves,  so  they  suffer  in  silence. 
They  may  be  slow  of  movement  and  slower  of  thought, 
but  the  injustice  rankles  and  breeds  distrust,  which  is 
the  forerunner  of  a  long  train  of  evils  that  leave  their 
impress  on  the  innocent  minds  of  the  children,  and  in- 
fluence their  actions  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  after 
life. 

If  Johnny  is  unusually  dense  one  day,  is  it  any  reason 
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why  he  should  be  pnblicly  labeled  a  dunce  and  made  a 
target  for  ridicule  within  and  without  the  school-room  ? 
It  does  not  brighten  his  face  nor  clear  his  befuddled 
mind ;  it  adds  no  joy  to  his  life,  and  certainly  none  to  his 
feeling  of  regard  for  his  teacher. 

Because  Mary  is  particularly  clever,  is  no  reason  she 
should  be  held  up  as  a  shining  example  to  her  less  fortu- 
nate classmates ;  rather  let  them  think  it  is  within  their 
power  to  become  like  her  by  application  and  attention. 
Why  should  Mary  be  taught  to  consider  herself  infal- 
lible ?  It  does  not  develop  in  her  the  virtues  of  humility 
nor  modesty,  nor  does  it  awaken  in  her  a  greater  ambition. 
Too  much  such  teaching  is  sometimes  indulged  in,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  a  class.  If  favoritism  is  harmful 
in  the  school-room,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  outside.  Those 
in  authority,  in  and  out  of  school,  should  be  of  one  opin- 
ion on  the  subject,  and  no  discrimination  whatever  should 
ever  be  shown,  excepting  possibly  in  the  case  of  age  or 
illness. 

Much  more  trouble  is  made  by  some  of  those  who  have 
been  singled  out  for  particular  attentions  than  by  any 
other  class  of  children.  The  ingenious  cruelty  displayed 
by  some  children  is  beyond  belief,  unless  one  has  had 
personal  experience  in  dealing  with  them.  It  is  not  by 
physical  methods  that  they  claim  attention.  Having 
learned  that  what  they  say  and  do  is  generally  considered 
right  because  of  their  recognized  superiority,  unprincipled 
children  can  create  serious  trouble,  make  life  for  their 
companions  a  very  purgatory,  undermine  discipline  and 
moral  training,  destroy  reputations  and  spread  discord 
right  and  left,  with  less  fear  and  possibility  of  detec- 
tion in  their  nefarious  mischief  than  would  seem  possible 
at  first  thought.  Until  that  disturbing  element  is  discovered 
and  summarily  dealt  with,  the  warfare  is  almost  hopeless. 
Should  they  be  seized  with  a  desire  to  satisfy  a  spite  upon 
one  for  whom  they  have  no  particular  love  or  to  revenge 
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themselveH  for  a  fancied  wrongs  by  a  subtle  but  ingenious 
cnDDing  they  drop  a  word  here  and  a  criticism  there  ;  they 
make  great  show  of  secrecy  and  gather  about  them  their 
particular  cronies,  who,  hoping  to  be  in  favor  by  being  in- 
timate with  them,  listen  willingly  to  the  poisonous  insinu- 
ations. Thus  does  the  mischief  breed  and  grow  until  all 
at  ODOe  the  unsuspecting  victim  is  completely  snared,  with 
no  clear  idea  of  what  it  is  all  about.  Insinuations,  innu- 
endoes, open  insults,  suggestive  shrugs  of  shoulders  and 
grimaces  follow  in  quick  succession  until  the  victim  is 
driven  in  Kelf-defence  to  report  to  those  in  authority,  or, 
if  too  diffident  for  that,  to  endure  in  an  t^onized  silence 
what  there  aeema  to  be  no  means  of  curing. 

Too  rarely  does  the  instigator  of  all  the  mischief  saffer 
the  just  penalty,  for,  with  the  canning  that  characterizes 
the  whole  proceedings,  the  cat's-paws  are  thrust  forward 
to  receive  the  punishment ;  they  may  deserve  this,  but 
their  fsalt  is  by  no  means  equal  to  that  of  their  leader. 

That  deaf  children  are  maeh  more  easily  influenced  by 
one  of  their  own  number,  whether  it  be  for  good  or  for 
evil,  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  prominent  educa- 
tors who  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  among 
them. 

Possibly  one  great  reason  for  this  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  children  are  so  constantly  together,  and  have 
BO  many  common  bonds  of  interest.  They  have  bat  little 
association  with  adults  other  than  those  who  exercise  some 
authority  over  them.  In  too  many  cases  these  are  per- 
sons who  have  no  real  affection  nor  sympathy  for  their 
charges,  and  a  child  is  not  slow  to  ascertain  the  fact. 
Their  natures  crave  love  and  sympathy  and  gentleness  as 
much  as  the  flowers  need  light  and  warmth  and  moisture 
that  they  may  thrive  and  blossom,  and  without  these  they 
never  show  their  most  lovable  traits. 

Fear  of  punishment  may  restrain  these  children  from 
wrong-doing,  but  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  hope  of 
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favor  will  induce  them  to  do  more  wrong.  They  reason 
that  a  punishment  is  soon  oyer,  but  the  possibilities  of 
promised  favors  open  to  them  an  extended  vista  of  good 
things,  which  may  cover  an  indefinite  period.  Some  of 
them  are  also  sharp  enough. to  know  that  those  who  will 
promise  favors  in  return  for  some  mischief  bind  them- 
selves securely,  for,  by  refusal  to  comply  with  their  demands 
for  the  fulfilment  of  promises,  they  can  force  them  by  the 
threat  of  exposure.  An  unprincipled  person  is  always  a 
coward,  and  will  fight  until  the  last  and  lie  desperately  to 
cover  his  retreat,  Hope  of  favor  with  those  whom  they 
believe  to  be  most  popular  and  exempt  from  consequences 
of  possible  wrong-doing  blinds  them  to  the  right  and  pre- 
vents them  from  realizing  the  consequences  of  their  acts. 
Their  lives  are  so  circumscribed  and  their  horizon  so 
narrow  that  the  merest  trifles  assume  disproportionate 
importance  in  their  estimation,  and  they  will  cling  with 
insistent  pertinacity  to  insignificant  occurrences  or  actions. 

Every  school  has  its  leader  or  leaders ;  they  may  be 
models  of  propriety  and  a  joy  and  delight,  or  they  may  be 
of  just  the  opposite  stamp. 

An  intelligent  supervision  of  the  children  out  of  school- 
hours  will  nip  in  the  bud  much  incipient  mischief.  In 
the  mixed  company  which  comprises  the  membership  of 
our  schools  there  are  generally  one  or  more  of  doubtful 
moral  purity,  who  need  very  close  watching,  that  their  evil 
inclinations  do  not  become  obtrusive  and  smirch  the  purer 
minds  about  them.  The  training  in  morals  and  manners 
should  be  as  closely  attended  to  outside  of  the  school- 
room as  within,  but  in  neither  place  should  sarcasm  or 
ridicule  be  tolerated.  A  person  who  can  enforce  disci- 
pline by  no  other  means  than  sarcasm  or  ridicule  has  no 
business  with  the  charge  or  education  of  children. 

Persons  who  will  fling  into  their  faces  their  poverty, 
personal  malformation,  or  family  affairs  should  be  given  a 
liberal  dose  of  their  own  medicine.     Such  conduct  is  par- 


ticularly  reprebensible  coming  from  a  teacher,  as  the  chil- 
dren make  their  teachers  their  models,  and  one  who  uses 
sach  methods  to  enforce  discipline  sows  moat  dangerous 
seed.  Can  they  realize  the  enormitj  of  their  offence 
gainst  the  divine  rights  of  these  children?  In  a  sudden 
passion  at  some  trifling  mistake  or  indiscretion,  there 
have  been  cases  where  teachers  have  in  their  reproofs 
used  language  and  epithets  that  have  cast  such  reflections 
upon  the  personal  character  of  the  helpless  children  as  to 
cloud  their  future  for  years  after  passing  from  the  school- 
room. The  narrowness  of  their  lives  and  the  limited  ed- 
ncBtion  of  many  of  them  seem  to  incline  them  to  brood 
more  deeply  over  an  unkindness  or  injastioe  than  is  the 
case  among  hearing  people,  whose  maltitudinouB  intereets 
claim  their  attention  in  other  channels. 

The  deaf  have  an  anfortanate  inclination  to  resurrect 
old  grievances  or  past  offences,  and  a  child  who  has 
snffered  a  public  reproof  from  a  teacher  or  officer,  in 
which  there  has  been  evinced  a  deliberate  intention  to 
d^rade  it  before  its  companions,  has  an  almost  ineradi- 
cable stigma  cast  upon  its  character.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  persons  committing  such 
an  unpardonable  offence  against  helpless  childhood,  nor 
any  that  can  hold  them  responsible  for  the  consequences 
of  their  words.  Children  frequently  require  correction 
and  reproof,  but  there  is  surely  no  reason  why  correction 
and  reproof  should  take  the  form  of  abuse  and  degrada- 
tion. One  can  be  both  geutle  and  firm,  strict  and  kind, 
and  can  maintain  order  and  command  respect  without 
either  claws  or  an  iron  hand  in  glove  of  velvet. 
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INTELLECTUAL  HABIT. 

Knowledge  is  habituated  conscionsneBS.  We  do  not 
know  a  thing  till  the  perception  or  recognition  of  it  comes 
to  us  without  intellectual  effort.  Knowledge  is  reflex — 
automatic. 

For  teachers  and  pupils  alike  the  way  of  habit  is  the 
only  sure  and  effective  way.  One  who  has  to  stop  and 
think  before  he  can  act  is  always  hesitating — always  at  a 
disadyantage.  Suppose  one  not  possessed  of  the  faculty 
or  habit  of  righthandedness.  What  an  incessant  worry 
and  trouble  he  would  suffer  from  the  necessity  of  con- 
sidering and  deciding  which  of  his  two  hands  should  per- 
form any  suggested  action,  and  sending  through  the 
muscles  the  necessary  nerve  impulse  to  make  it  act ! 
What  if  the  walker,  the  writer,  the  musician  were  obliged 
to  continue  the  mental  effort  and  attention  which  the  first 
performance  of  the  act  required  ! 

We  do  nothing  readily  and  well  till  we  have  fixed  it  in 
our  physical  organism,  till  the  nerves  and  muscles  con- 
cerned perform  it  of  themselves  without  special  mental 
effort.  The  possibility  of  this  in  purely  muscular  action 
is  shown  in  everything  we  do  vrith  the  hands,  and  the 
question  arises,  Is  it  equally  true  of  purely  intellectual 
acts — those  performed  in  the  nerve  centres,  and  along  the 
nerves  ?     Why  should  it  not  be  ? 

The  brain  and  nerves  are  made  up  of  milterial  afforded 
by  the  food,  and  applied  to  their  needs  as  similar  mate- 
rial is  to  the  growth  and  repair  of  the  muscles.  We  know 
that  in  the  use  of  the  muscles  tissue  is  constantly  destroyed, 
to  be  replaced  by  other  material  during  rest.  The  same 
is  evidently  true  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  indeed  in  a 
higher  and  more  important  significance.  Mental  labor 
exhausts  more  rapidly  and  seriously  than  muscular  ex- 
ercise. 
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In  the  case  of  the  muscles,  recuperation  more  tliaa  re- 
stores to  the  condition  prior  to  exhanstioi].  They  are  en- 
larged and  strengtheued,  and  the  capacity  and  inclination 
to  repeat  the  act  is  increased.  After  a  few  repetitious 
this  condition  becomes  so  prononuced  that  there  is  little 
call  for  cerebral  action.  The  performance  becomes  au- 
tomatic. In  this  condition  the  intellectual  energy  may 
be  devoted  to  other  calls,  leaving  the  muscles  to  perform 
their  office  habitually,  as  in  the  case  of  walking,  dancing, 
or  playing  npoo  the  piano. 

Apply  this  to  pnrely  mental  effort,  not  foi^etting  that 
there  is  as  positively  a  physical  basis  for  the  one  as  for 
the  other.  There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  whatever 
the  mind  may  be — whether  a  bnndle  of  faculties  acting 
one  at  a  time,  or  simple  consciousness  acting  in  s  variety 
of  ways — its  seat  is  in  the  brain,  and  one's  fitness  for  sac- 
cessful  mental  effort  is  just  as  surely  dependent  upon  a 
healthy  condition  of  the  brain  as  it  is  for  physical  efifort 
dependent  upon  the  good  condition  of  the  mnsctes. 

The  brain,  the  chief  centre  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
BO  the  place  where  the  higher  intellectual  processes  are 
carried  on,  is  so  ensconced  and  protected  within  the  skull 
and  other  coverings  that  it  can  be  affected  only  through 
the  blood  which  enters  to  nourish  it,  and  through  the 
nerves  which  form  the  connection  between  it  and  tlie 
outer  world.  As  the  brain  is  as  certainly  nourished  and 
repaired  through  the  influx  of  the  blood  as  are  the 
muscles,  we  must  agree  that  it  is  also  wasted  and  ex- 
hausted through  exerciHe  as  are  the  muscles.  And  as  in 
the  process  of  recuperation  the  muscle  is  rebuilt  larger 
and  stronger,  and  with  a  tendency  to  repeat  the  action,  so 
in  the  repair  of  the  brain  the  ability  for  meutal  effort  is 
increased,  and  the  preference  for  repeating  the  action  in 
the  same  way  manifested.  A.s  muscular  action  soon  be- 
comes reflexive  and  automatic,  so  does  intellectual.  Very 
slight  muscular  exertion  produces  so  little  effect  that  there 
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^  is  little  perceptible  growth  in  strength  and  dexterity. 
It  is  so  in  mental  work.  Easy  lessons,  light  exercises 
which  do  not  tax  and  destroy  nerve  tissue,  making  work 
for  the  recuperative  function,  do  little  toward  educating 
and  strengthening  the  intellect.  This  seems  to  be  true : 
that  the  afferent  influence  must  be  sufficiently  strong  and 
protracted  to  produce  a  physical  change  in  the  matter  of 
the  brain,  and  that,  in  after  repairing  or  restoring,  it  is 
made  stronger,  and  has  a  tendency  to  act  again  in  the 
same  way. 

Present  to  a  child  an  object,  at  the  same  time  writing 
or  pronouncing  its  name.  At  once  the  effect  of  the  light 
or  sound  waves  passes  along  the  nerves  to  the  sensorium, 
producing  a  line  of  effect  too  delicate  to  be  called  a 
groove  or  a  wound,  yet  enough  to  mark  the  passage  of 
the  nerve  stimulus.  If  the  presentation  is  continued  suf- 
ficiently, the  path  becomes  permanent,  and  at  every 
repetition  the  stimulus  takes  the  same  course  with  in- 
creased ease  and  readiness  till  no  mental  effort  is  required 
for  the  child  to  recognize  the  thing  from  its  name,  or  to 
recall  the  name  at  sight  of  the  object.  In  a  word,  he 
knows  it,  and  can  never  cease  to  know  it,  for  the  record 
is  carved  in  the  very  fibre  of  his  brain. 

If  the  brain  exposure  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  definite 
impression,  and,  after  the  recuperative  agencies  have  had 
time  to  repair  the  effect,  the  tendency  become  established, 
the  action  provided  for,  for  all  future  time  it  will  be 
easier  to  repeat  the  act  than  to  vary  from  the  set  coarse. 
It  is  an  item  of  stored  ability. 

This  is  Nature's  way  of  providing  for  occasions  when 
more  than  one  call  is  made  upon  us  at  once,  or  when  the 
emergency  requires  quicker  action  than  even  thought. 
The  nerves  are  already  trained  to  do  one  thing,  and  the 
mind  is  left  free  to  direct  the  doing  of  others  at  the  same 
time.  If,  in  addition  to  the  fact  stated  in  history  or 
geography,  the  pupil  is  taxed  with   the  perception  of 
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nnknown  vordB,  be  fatlg,  because  be  bas  too  mucb  to  do. 
Two  tbings  at  once  ar«  more  tbaii  any  one  can  do.  But 
suppose  the  words  in  which  the  new  facts  are  presented 
are  all  known,  carved  in  the  brain  read;  for  nse,  with  no 
tax  upon  the  sensoriam,  he  will  hare  no  great  difficolty 
in  performing  the  one  act  which  remains.  We  witness 
constant  failures  for  the  want  of  stored  ability.  An 
answer,  an  exercise  is  fault;  for  lack  of  the  spontaneona 
timel;  rising  in  the  mind  of  the  impressions  which  previoas 
work  should  have  placed  tbere.  I  bare  seen  pupils  fail 
to  construct  sentenoes  properly  because  of  the  labor  it 
was  to  form  the  letters.  Try  it  yourself.  Take  a  nice 
sheet  of  paper  and  attempt,  without  preparation,  to  write 
a  note  at  the  same  time  well  worded  and  neatly  executed. 
Between  the  two  it  will  be  a  rare  chance  if  the  paper  is 
not  spoiled.  Or  perhaps  you  recollect  when,  a  noTice  on 
the  wheel,  you  attempted  to  deliver  a  polite  salute  and 
maintain  your  position  and  control  of  the  wheel  at  the 
same  time. 

In  daily  school  work  the  aim  should  be  not  simply  to 
create  impressions,  but  to  fix  them  in  the  mind,  and  to 
keep  them  bright  by  frequent  reference  and  review.  This 
must  not  be  so  persistent  and  severe  as  to  create  irritation 
or  excessive  weariness,  but  it  must  go  far  enough  to  form 
a  habit.  The  object  of  habit  is  to  secure  readiness, 
accuracy,  and  ease  iu  performing.  This  is  defeated  if  the 
exaction  be  so  severe  or  protracted  that  the  child,  after 
reasonable  respite  for  recuperation,  returns  to  the  task 
with  reluctance  and  diminished  force. 

The  quick  to  learu  by  rote  are  usually  the  quick  to 
forget.  The  nerve  impression  is  too  slight  and  transient 
to  produce  permanent  effect,  or  the  braiu  is  too  yielding 
to  retain  impressions. 

For  us  the  most  valuable  suggestion  from  these  facts  is 
the  importance  of  a  clean,  complete  finish  of  one  thing  be- 
fore  commencing  another.     I   have  thought  sometimes 
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that  the  coBtom  of  some  teachers  in  requiring  pupils  to 
express  the  same  thing  in  several  ways  tended  to  confu- 
sion. But  I  am  told  by  one  of  great  experience  that  he 
never  finds  such  difficulty  where  the  original  or  simplest 
form  of  expression  is  first  fixed  in  the  mind.  We  want  to 
secure  first  the  thorough  habituation  of  the  pupil's  mind 
to  the  recognition  of  the  fundamental  forms  of  expression 
and  the  systematic  groupings  of  the  parts  of  speech,  know- 
ing that  with  certain  impressions  fixed  the  mind  may  be 
set  to  work  upon  a  variety  with  safety — ^the  already  known 
helping  to  reach  the  unknown. 

We  need  to  make  as  much  of  the  work  as  possible  re- 
flexive, that  the  pupil  may  have  at  band  the  maximum  of 
free  activity.  This  can  be  e£fected  only  by  securing  at  the 
start  a  perception  so  distinct  that  nothing  else  learned  be- 
fore or  afterward  will  ever  mar  or  confuse  it. 

This  is  well  illustrated  in  spelling.  It  is  singular  that 
a  child  can  retain  in  mind  all  the  thousands  of  different 
positions  in  which  the  characters  of  the  alphabet  must  be 
placed  to  form  the  few  hundred  words  he  wants  to  use. 
After  he  has  laid  the  nerve  track  for  "  car,"  "  carry," 
"  cart,"  it  is  no  wonder  if  he  runs  on  it  for  "  caryon  "  when 
he  should  write  ''  crayon."  Instinctively  recognizing  an 
object  before  any  of  its  qualities  or  uses,  it  is  not  at  all 
strange  that  he  unites  ''  road-rail," ''  table-dining,"  instead 
of  the  unnatural  preposterous  forms  we  are  taught  to  call 
correct.  Such  blunders  can  be  avoided  only  by  securing 
a  finished  impression  the  first  time.  ''Look  at  this  new 
word !  You  have  often  written  *  c-a-r,'  '  c-a-r-r-y,'  and 
*  c-a-r-t,'  but  this  fellow  is  not  *  c-a-r,'  but  *  c-r-a.'  Isn't  it 
strange  ?     See  it,  '  c-r-a-y-o-n  ' ! " 

The  confusion  so  often  seen  in  the  use  of  the  different 
moods  and  tenses  of  the  verb,  and  in  giving  the  parts  of 
speech  their  appropriate  places  in  the  sentence,  arise  from 
the  same  cause — ^want  of  definite  first-impression.  If  this 
is  secured,  there  will  be  little  or  no  future  trouble.     If, 
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however,  either  through  want  of  skill  od  the  part  of  the 
teacher  Id  preaenting,  or  of  attentioD  of  the  pupil  in  re- 
ceiving, 3ucb  an  impressiou  is  not  made,  and  the  mind  is 
called  from  ita  incomplete  work  to  the  recognition  of  other 
objects  and  the  performance  of  other  operations,  hopeless 
oonfosion  is  the  nnavoidable  resnlt.     Tracks  apon  tracks, 
crossing  and  mingling,  render  what  with  judicioos  care 
would  be  knowledge,  a  confused  mass  of  uncertainty. 
W.  H.  DdfOTTE, 
Inttruelor  fn  tA«  Indiana  Imliluti^n, 
IndianapoUi,  Indiana. 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 

Florida  School. — The  name  of  a  teacher  in  this  school, 
which  was  printed  in  the  last  number  of  the  Annaia  as  Hiss 
Csudace  A.  Yerkes,  is  really  Miss  Oandace  A.  Tendea. 

niinoia  School. — The  name  of  the  Deaf-Mute  Adoanee  haa 
been  changed  to  the  N^ew  Era.  The  form  of  the  paper  ia 
more  convenient  for  the  reader  than  formerly,  and  the  char- 
acter of  its  contents  is  improved. 

Kentucky  School. — Mrs.  W.  K.  Argo,  who  has  been  teach- 
ing since  the  opening  of  the  term  as  a  substitute  for  Miss 
Haupt,  has  received  an  appointment  ae  teacher.  Mr.  Max  N. 
MarcosBon,  late  teacher  in  the  North  Dakota  School,  has  been 
appointed  teacher  in  the  colored  department. 

N^orth  Dakota  School. — Miss  Ethel  Hammond,  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Hammond,  late  superintendent  of  the  Kansas 
School,  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  corps  of 
teachers  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Marcosson,  who  has 
accepted  a  position  in  the  Kentucky  School. 

Oklahoma  School. — A  school  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind, 
supported  by  the  Territory,  has  been  opened  at  Guthrie, 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  H.  C,  Beamer  has  made  a  contract  with  the 
authorities  of  the  Territory  to  receive  pupils  for  five  years  at 
$275  a  year  per  capita.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellsworth  Long  have 
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been  appointed  teachers.  Mr.  Long  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Kansas  School  and  Gkdlaudet  College,  and  Mrs.  Long,  for- 
merly Miss  Alice  M.  Oriner,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Lidiana 
School. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Convention. — We  are  informed  that  the  chairmen  of 
the  several  sections  of  the  Convention  of  American  Instructors 
of  the  Deaf  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  earnestly  engaged  in  making 
arrangements  for  the  success  of  their  respective  departments 
in  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  to  be  held  at  the  Ohio  Insti- 
tution, Columbus,  Ohio,  beginning  on  Thursday,  July  28, 1898. 
Probably  in  the  next  number  of  the  Annals  it  will  be  possible 
to  publish  a  definite  statement  of  the  proposed  duration  of  the 
meeting  and  the  order  of  arrangements. 


7he  National  Educationcd  Association. — The  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Educational  Association  of  the  United 
States  is  to  be  held  this  year  in  Washington,  D.  C,  from  Thurs- 
day, July  7,  to  Tuesday,  July  12,  inclusiv^.  Two  afternoons 
will  be  devoted  to  the  Department  of  Educators  of  the  Deaf, 
etc.  The  Trunk  Line  and  Central  Passenger  Association  have 
granted  a  rate  of  one  fare  for  the  round  trip,  plus  two  dollars 
membership  fee,  with  extension  of  tickets  for  side  excursions 
until  August  31,  and  a  similar  rate  is  expected  from  other 
lines.  Dr.  Gordon,  the  President  of  the  Department,  says  in 
his  "  Bulletin  No.  1 " : 

The  object  of  our  Department  is  twofold :  First,  to  bring  our  work  as 
educators  of  the  deaf  more  prominently  before  edncators  in  general,  bring- 
ing them  into  sympathy  with  this  work,  and,  second,  to  bring  onrselves 
more  closely  into  touch  with  the  best  educational  thought  of  the  day  and 
into  better  acquaintance  with  its  representatiyes.     *    *    * 

The  purpose  of  the  Department  is  not  to  supplant  any  older  organisa- 
tion. It  is  evident  that  the  time  at  its  disposal  is  too  brief  for  the  work 
demanded  of  the  conventions  and  summer  meetings,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
hereafter  such  meetings  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  render  it  practicable  and 
economical  for  those  attending  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  rates  to 
the  National  Educational  Association  in  attending  the  special  meetings. 
In  general  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  arrange  the  time  and  place  of  meeting 
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■o  u  not  to  oonfUot  with  the  date  of  the  H.  E.  k.,  and  y at  enable  instnie- 
to»  of  the  deaf  to  RTail  tliemsBlvas  of  the  adtfuitsges  of  both  maetingi 
at  a  very  moderate  outlaj  of  muuey. 

Teachers  of  the  debf  expecting  to  be  present  at  the  meeting, 
and  tboee  deairing  to  contribute  to  tbe  program,  are  urgently 
requested  to  inform  Dr.  J.  C.  Gordon,  Superintendent  of  the 
IlUnoiB  InstitntioD  for  tbe  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jacksonville,  Illi- 
nois, definitely  of  their  purpose  as  soon  as  possible.  Sugges- 
tions are  also  invited  as  to  how  the  time  allowed  for  tbe  work 
of  the  Department  may  be  most  pleasantly  and  profitably 
employed 

"  Tbe  Little  Deaf  Child  "  (published  by  the  MoOowen  Oral 
School),  Volume  I,  No.  5,  is  devoted  to  the  proceedings  of 
"The  Bound  Table,"  held  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of 
the  Association  last  year.  Some  of  the  addresses  delivered 
are  given  in  full,  and  extracts  are  made  from  others. 

TAe  Church  Miaaion  to  Deaf-Mutea. — We  are  indebted  to 
the  Bev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  D.  D.,  the  founder  of  this  benefi- 
cent Mission,  for  the  following  report  of  its  present  condition : 
Tbe  95th  AnnlTeraar;  of  this  Sooiety,  inaorpoTat«d  in  1873,  to  ptomole 
the  temporal  aod  epirttual  welfare  □(  adult  deaf-mntes,  was  held  in  St. 
Bartholomew's  Chnrch,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  Dr.  Qreer,  Rector,  oa  Sunday,  Db- 
oembar  10th,  at  4  P.  M.  Tbe  Bishop  of  New  York,  ex-offloio  President 
of  the  Society,  encoaroged  its  peoaltar  work  by  his  presence  and  endotse- 

Tha  Chnrch  MiBeion  to  Deat-Mutes  haiiDg  pioneered  ohnrah  work 
among  the  silent  people  throughout  our  country  and  opened  the  way  for 
a  number  of  clergymen,  five  being  deaf-mntes  tbemselTes,  to  labor  nnder 
various  bishops  and  rectors,  is  now  limited  iu  ita  oparations  to  the 
dioceses  of  Naw  Yorh,  Long  Island,  Newark,  and  OonnecUcut.  Its  mis- 
sioDaries  hold  slgn-serviceB  in  ten  different  places,  and  have  been  blessed 
in  leading  many  deaf-mutes  to  bnptism,  confirmation,  and  the  holy  com- 
munion. While  educated  deaf-mutes  can  read  Che  Bible  and  tbe  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  they  enjoy  a  special  pleasure  In  services  which  are  con- 
ducted in  the  sign -language.  Signa  are  to  the  deaf  what  sounds  are  to 
the  hearing. 

Tbe  new  St.  Matthew's  Church  in  West  e4th  ntreet.  near  Central  Park, 
provides  a  service  for  deaf-mutes  every  Sunday  at  3  P.  M.,  and  will,  in 
due  time,  build  St.  Aud'h  Church  tor  Deat-Uutea  for  their  exclusive  use, 
with  a  pastor  of  their  own.  St.  Matthew's  Church  and  The  Chnroh  Mis- 
sion to  Deaf-Mntes  are  two  entirely  distinct  corporations.     Tbe  former 
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does  a  local  work.  The  latter  has  a  large  and  increasing  field  in  the 
dioceses  before  mentioned. 

The  Ghuroh  Mission  to  Deaf-Mutes  needs  a  charity  fund  of  seven  or 
eight  hundred  dollars  a  year,  so  that  its  missionaries  can  minister  to  those 
who  from  time  to  time  raise  signals  of  distress  in  the  battle  of  life. 
While  the  great  majority  of  onr  silent  brothers  and  sisters  are  doing  well 
and  supporting  themselves,  some  are  always  found  in  sickness  and  trouble. 
Those  out  of  work  must  be  assisted  till  they  can  get  situations.  The 
Society's  representatives  are  constantly  busy  in  helping  deaf-mutes  to 
find  employment.  Several  from  time  to  time  are  aided  in  paying  funeral 
expenses. 

The  Church  Mission  to  Deaf-Mutes  owns  a  farm  of  156  acres  by  the 
Hudson  river,  between  New  Hamburgh  and  Poughkeepsie,  on  which  it 
has  established  The  Gallaudet  Home  for  aged  and  infirm  deaf-mutes  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  Beligious  services  are  held  in  its  chapel,  the 
holy  communion  being  celebrated  on  the  second  Sunday  of  the  month. 
Three  of  the  inmates  are  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind.  Several  have  im- 
perfect sight.  All  the  members  of  this  afflicted  family  have  been  edu- 
cated, but  have  become  disabled  physically  so  that  they  cannot  earn 
their  own  living.  This  Home  is  supported  by  charitable  gifts.  It  has 
an  endowment  of  $15,000.  A  mortgage  of  $7,500  rests  on  the  property. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  may  soon  be  cancelled. 

During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1897,  the  Church  Mission  to 
Deaf-Mutes  has  received  and  expended  for  its  general  work,  including 
the  moderate  salaries  of  its  missionaries  and  its  charity  fund,  $6,755.93, 
and  for  the  support  of  the  Home,  $5,186.38,  in  all,  $11,942.31.  About 
$600  additional  have  been  paid  for'  interest  and  insurance,  making  the 
total  $12,542.31.     Another  thousand  could  be  judiciously  used. 

The  trustees  of  the  Church  Mission  to  Deaf-Mutes  and  all  their  co- 
workers hope  that  this  brief  statement  of  its  important  field  will  gain  new 
friends  and  increase  its  efficiency. 


Convention  and  Conference  Proceedings, — We  are  fre- 
quently asked  where  and  bow  copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
several  Conventions  of  American  Instructors  and  Conferences 
of  Superintendents  and  Principals  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
may  be  obtained. 

The  Proceeding  of  the  First,  Second,  and  Fourth  Conven- 
tions are  out  of  print.  Reports  of  them,  however,  may  be 
found  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  ninth  volumes  of  the  AnjialSy 
and  most  of  the  papers  contributed  to  them  were  also  pub- 
lished in  the  Annals. 

The  Thirteenth  Convention  was  held  in  connection  with  the 
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World's  GongresB  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  at  Chicago  in 
1893.  The  ProMedingB  of  the  Congress  and  the  Convention 
may  he  obtained  of  tbe  editor  of  the  Annals,  price  one  dollar; 
to  aubBcribers  to  the  Annuls,  half-price.  Eleven  cento  should 
be  added  for  the  prepayment  of  postage. 

The  Fourteenth  Conyention  was  held  at  Flint,  Michigan,  in 
1896,  and  the  Proceedings  were  published  bj  the  Convention. 
They  are  furnished  free  of  charge  to  members  of  tbe  Conven- 
tion} others  may  obtain  them  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  F.  D. 
Clarke,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Flint,  Michigan.  The  price  is 
one  dollar  a  copy,  with  the  addition  of  fourteen  cents  for 
postage. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  other  Conventions,  untU  the  supply 
is  exhausted,  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  from  the  princi- 
pals of  the  institutions  where  they  were  held.  It  would  be 
proper,  however,  to  send  a  sum  sufQcient  to  pay  postage  on 
them — say,  ten  cents  each.     These  institutions  are ; 

Third  and  Ninth  Conventions:  Institution  at  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Fifth  and  Tenth  Conventions :  Institution  at  Jacksonville, 
ZUinois. 

Sixth  Convention  (First  Conference  of  Principals) :  Institu- 
tion at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Seventh  Convention :  Institution  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Eighth  Convention  :  Institution  at  Belleville,  Ontario,  Can- 
ada. 

Eleventh  Convention  ;  Institution  at  Berkeley,  California. 

Twelfth  Convention:  Institution  at  Washington  Heights, 
New  York  city. 

The  First  Conference  of  Principals  was  reckoned  as  the  Sixth 
Convention  of  Instructors,  and  is  mentioned  above. 

The  Proceedings  of  tbe  Second  Conference,  held  at  Flint, 
Michigan,  are  out  of  print. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Third  Conference  were  not  pub- 
lished except  in  the  Annals,  vol,  xxi. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  other  Conferences  may  be  obtained 
in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  Conventions,  as  follows : 

Fourth  Conference ;  School  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

Fifth  Conference:  School  at  Faribault,  Minnesota. 
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Sixth  (Gkllaudet)  Conference :  Institution  at  Jackson,  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Seventh  Conference :  School  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  First  and  Second  Conventions  of 
Articulation  Teachers  were  not  published,  but  brief  reports 
were  given  in  the  Annals^  vol.  xix.  The  Proceedings  of  the 
Third  Convention,  held  at  the  Institution  for  Improved  In- 
struction, Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  principal  of  that  Institution. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  five  summer  meetings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the 
Deaf  are  furnished  free  of  charge  to  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation ;  address  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  F.  W.  Booth,  Mt.  Airy, 
Philadelphia,  or  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Z.  F.  Westervelt,  Institu- 
tion for  Deaf-Mutes,  Bochester,  New  York. 


Charitable  Institutions. — ^We  mentioned  in  the  Annals  two 
years  ago  (xli,  353)  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York  that  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  being  chiefly  edu- 
cational in  their  purpose,  were  not  properly  classified  as  chari- 
'  table  institutions,  and  were  therefore  not  under  the  control  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities.  This  decision  was  reversed  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  on  the  12th  of  October  last,  in  the  case 
of  "  The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York  ex  reL  The  New 
York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  respondent,  against  Ashbel  P. 
Fitch,  Comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York,  appellant."  The 
ruling  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  is  that  ^'  it  is  not  necessary  that 
an  institution  should  be  wholly  charitable  to  fall  within  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes  placing  chari- 
table institutions  under  the  supervision  and  rules  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities.  It  is  enough  if  the  institution  is  partly 
charitable  in  its  character  and  purpose." 

The  Meritor  for  February,  1898,  says  that  the  Commission 
of  Statutory  Revision  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  preparing  a 
bill  which,  if  passed,  will  place  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
the  blind  under  the  sole  direction  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  will  eliminate  from  the  law  any  sug- 
gestion that  the  pupils  are  considered  as  recipients  of  charity. 
Provision  is  also  made  in  the  proposed  act  for  a  modified  form 
of  compulsory  education  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind. 
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Pr«iident  Onllaufht'a  Obseroattoni  in  Europe. — Mr.  A. 
Prese,  of  Kiehen,  Switzerland,  reviewing  in  the  Berlin  BlOttfr 
far  Taubatummvnhilr/Mug  of  Jftniiary  15,  1898,  President  Ga!- 
laudet's  report  of  iiis  visit  to  Europe  laat  bnmmir  (,  A nnala, 
xlii,  282-299),  aa-ys  tbat  Preeident  Gallaudft  attaches  undue 
importance  to  the  opinions  of  the  adult  deaf  as  expressed  in 
their  various  eocietice,  the  members  of  which  blindly  follow  a 
leader  who  uoderstands  how  to  manage  them;  that  if  in  the 
Bohoola  be  "found  nothing  essentiaUj  diflfarent  from  what  he 
observed  thirty  yeara  ago,"  and  if  be  found  "the  ntteranoo  of 
numy  children  who  were  allowed  to  epeab  (presumably  those 
who  apoke  best)  difficult  and  practically  unintelligible,"  he 
evidently  did  not  listen  well,  or  be  has  less  bearing  th*n 
simple  laymen,  who  in  their  occasional  visits  to  the  schools 
have  the  pleasure  of  understanding  every  word;  that  until  he 
names  the  schools  where  "his  knowledge  of  the  sign-language 
enabled  him  to  observe  that  teachers  and  pupils  regularly  re- 
sorted to  this  means  of  oommunicatioii,"  the  charge  of  such 
unworthy  smuggling  must  be  regarded  as  a  calumny;  and 
that  if  any  "principals  and  teachers  assured  him  that  they 
would  gladly  accept  and  make  use  of  the  signs  of  the  manual 
method,  were  not  such  a  course  forbidden  by  superior  au- 
thority," it  could  not  have  been  German  teachers  who  thus 
pitiably  bemeaned  themselves  before  a  foreigner. — We  may 
add  that  the  German  translation  of  President  Gallaudet's 
article,  upon  which  Mr.  Frese's  criticism  is  based,  while  gen- 
erally correct,  does  not  render  his  statements  with  perfect 
accuracy  in  all  respects.  For  instance.  President  Gallaudet 
did  not  say  that  "teachers  and  pupils  re^tf a Wy  resorted  to 
this  means  of  communication,"  but  that  he  recognized  "fre- 
quent resorts "  to  it ;  he  did  not  say  that  "  principals  and 
teachers  assured  him  that  they  would  gladly  accept  and  make 
use  of  the  signs  of  the  manual  method,"  but  that  in  conver- 
sations with  principals  and  teachers  he  was  assured  that  "fea- 
tures of  the  manual  method  would  be  gladly  accepted  and 
made  use  of." 

J)eaf  Artists.  ^--The  Silent  Worker,  itself  always  so  well 
printed  and  beautifully  illustrated  that  it  may  be  called  a  per- 
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ennial  work  of  art,  makes  a  special  *'  art  number  *'  of  the  issue 
for  January,  1898.  It  contains  biographical  sketches  and 
portraits  of  several  deaf  artists,  most  of  whom  have  been  men* 
tioned  in  the  Anruds  at  various  times,  but  with  loss  fulness 
than  in  this  number  of  the  Silent  Worker.  The  artists  named 
are  H.  Humphrey  Moore,  Orenville  S.  Bedmond,  Theophilus 
d'Estrella,  Douglas  Tilden,  Charles  J.  Le  Clercq,  John  G. 
Saxton,  Cadwallader  L.  Washburn,  Jacques  Alexander,  Albert 
Ballin,  A.  M.  Blanchard,  Thomas  Davidson,  Alexander  Mc- 
Gregor, Rene  Princetean,  William  Agnew,  and  TLarrj  Ash. 
The  same  number  of  the  Silent  Worker  contains  an  offer  of 
a  prize  for  the  best  drawing,  7  by  10  inches,  in  either  pen-and- 
ink  or  wash,  illustrating  some  scene  in  the  poem  of  Maud  Mul- 
ler,  designed  and  executed  by  any  pupil  in  any  school  for  the 
deaf  in  the  United  States  except  the  New  Jersey  School.  The 
New  Jersey  School  is  excluded  from  the  competition  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  possible  suspicion  of  partiality. 


An  Exceptional  Case, — Dr.  J.  C.  Gordon  has  the  following 
article  in  7'he  New  Era  of  January  15, 1898 : 

A  YOUNG  LADY'S  COMPOSITION. 

The  following  composition  dorives  its  interest  from  the  fact  that  the 
writer  is  a  hearing  and  speaking  young  woman  now  twenty>one  years  of 
age,  who  has  spent  the  most  of  her  life  on  a  farm  with  her  deaf  and 
dumb  father  and  mother.  She  is  now  attending  a  public  school  in  a  city, 
and  this  composition  was  written  as  a  school  exercise  and  submitted  to 
the  superintendent  of  the  city  schools.  A  memorandum  concerning  the 
hearing  and  speaking  young  woman,  who  has  grown  up  in  a  family  using 
the  deaf  and  dumb  sign.language  exdusiYely  in  isolation  from  the  hear- 
ing and  speaking  world,  states  that  her  articulation  is  very  imperfect  and 
her  speech  is  sometimes  unintelligible.  In  conyersation  she  does  not  ex- 
press herself  in  complete  phrases  and  sentences,  and  curious  inversions 
of  words  are  noticeable.  Her  natural  ability  seems  to  be  good,  but  her 
range  of  knowledge  seems  to  be  strangely  limited.  Here  is  the  compo- 
sition :  

THE  DOG. 

A  dog  has  black  and  white  spots.     He  is  name  Bover.    He  is  two  years 

old  now.    Mr.  B takes  a  dog  and  gave  to  me.     I  am  very  glad  to 

get  a  dog. 

He  is  sleeping  in  a  Kennel  and  stays  in  the  house  of  night. 

He  is  very  good  watching  for  some  tramps  come  here  and  knock  at 
door  and  he  would  chase  them  and  ran  away.  He  often  barked  and  bite 
somebodies. 
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He  was  oatoh  mioA,  n.ta  aad  molea.  He  ivonld  oliese  tbe  rahbita,  but 
he  did  not  oatoh  a  rabbit  ran  a[>eadily.  I  reply  thf  dog  come  here  sod 
stand  up  and  eat  Bometbm^H.  nu  is  liriug  slay  bere  aui)  ode  yeai.  He 
la  pretty  large  d<^.     W«  lijce  bim  very  mnub.     We  have  pel  him. 

The  anperintendeut  r^iiiarkH  tliat  tbiH  joiiugwomaD  '' talke  tlie  deal 
oDd  dumb  langange  perfei^tly."  Parthei  comment  is  anperfluous.  The 
joiiDg  woman  has  (airly  mast^Ted  all  the  elemeatary  eonndg  throagh 
drill,  but  to  combine  these  sounds  into  words  i^  for  ber  a  very  difficult 
task.  Her  auperintendeut  sayb.  "  I  believe  lier  batltwardueaa  iu  the  nse 
in  speech  ia  wholl;  dne  to  lier  i«olatiou  with  her  deaf-mute  parents." 

So  far  as  our  observatioD  goes,  tlie  case  cited  by  Dr.  Gordon 
is  exceptional.  True,  we  should  expect  that  the  experiment 
of  allowing  the  only  child  of  imperfectly  educated  deaf  parents 
to  grow  up  in  almost  complete  separation  from  hearing  peo- 
ple would  result  as  this  one  seems  to  have  done ;  but  we  never 
before  heard  of  an  inetance  where  the  circumatanceB  were  such 
as  to  permit  the  experiment  to  be  tried.  Usually  the  children 
of  deaf  parents  have  so  much  of  a  hearing  environment  from 
other  relatives,  from  neighbors  and  friends,  and  in  their  aohool 
life,  that  tbey  acquire  speech  as  readily  and  correctly  as  ordi- 
nary children.  In  many  cases  it  has  been  remarked  as  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  in  school  they  excel  other  children  in  the  flu- 
ency and  accuracy  of  their  command  of  language,  and  it  is 
probably  the  case  that  a  larger  proportion  of  them  than  of 
people  in  general  have  attained  success  in  after  life. 

Text-Biioks  in  Language. — A  second  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,  of  Dr.  Richard  Elliott's  "  Lessons  in  Elementary 
Language  for  the  Deaf  "  (reviewed  in  the  A  nnal8,  xsivi,  143), 
has  recently  been  published.  "In  this  edition  some  new  les- 
sons have  been  added  with  the  view  of  further  developing  the 
action  teaching  recommended,  and  principally  for  ensuring 
the  acquirement  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  common  and  ordi- 
nary actions  of  life  which  present  so  much  difBculty  to  a  deaf 
child  unless  it  is  specially  taught." 

The  long -promised  lessons  in  English  on  the  Oouin  or 
"  Series  "  method,  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  has 
at  last  appeared,  thanks  to  the  persistent  and  dovoted  efforts 
of  Miss  S.  E.  Hull,  of  Bexley,  Kent,  EiiglaDd,  who  is  a  zealous 
adherent  of  the  method.     The  first  book  is  entitled  "  Scenes 
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of  English  Life,  Book  I,  Ohildren's  Life,  by  Howard  Swan 
and  Victor  Betis,  with  a  preface  on  the  use  of  the  method  for 
teachers  of  the  deaf,  by  Susanna  E.  Hull."  The  publishers 
are  George  Philip  &  Son,  London.  The  British  Deaf  Monthly 
for  January,  1898,  contains  a  report  of  a  paper  on  this  method, 
read  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  of  the 
Deaf  held  in  London  December  4, 1897,  by  Mr.  P.  Dodds,  of 
the  London  School-Board  Classes.  Mr.  Dodds  has  used  the 
method  in  his  classes  for  eighteen  months,  and  regards  the 
results  obtained  as  more  satisfactory  than  those  yielded  by 
any  other  method  of  teaching  language  to  the  deaf.  Among 
the  original  compositions  by  his  pupils  that  he  read  in  sup- 
port of  his  views  was  the  following  from  a  boy  eleven  years 
of  age,  who  bad  been  taught  solely  by  this  method,  and  had 
been  under  instruction  eighteen  months : 


Verb8  (jxiat). 


heard  and  looked 
came  and 

nmped  and  caught 
clings  and  played 

dropped  and  bited 

killed  and  ate 
went  and  lied  down 
Bleeped  and  opened 
stretched 


A  eat  caught  a  mouse. 


A  cat  heard  a  mouse,  and  it  looked  at  the  hole. 
A  mouse  came  out  of  the  hole,  and  a  oat  (wriggled) 

its  body. 
It  jumped  on  a  mouse,  and  it  caught  it. 
It  cling8  a  mouse  with  its  claws,  and  it  played  with 

a  mouse. 
It  dropped  it  on  the  floor,  and  it  bited  a  monse 

with  its  t«eth. 
It  killed  it  with  its  teeth,  and  it  ate  the  mouBe. 
It  went  to  the  fire,  and  lied  down  on  the  mg. 
It  sleeped  on  the  rug,  and  opened  its  eyes. 
It  stretched  its  leg*. 


''Stories,  Old  and  New^ — Mr.  George  M.  Teegarden,  a 
teacher  in  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Listitution,  who  was  one 
of  the  collaborators  in  the  production  of  the  valued  '^  Bain- 
drop  ^^  twenty  years  ago,  has  published  a  similar  book  of  stories 
adapted  from  various  writers  in  prose  and  verse.  The  selec- 
tions are  judiciouBly  made,  and  the  language  is  so  simplified 
as  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  reading  of  deaf  children.  The 
title  of  the  book  is  "  Stories,  Old  and  New."  It  makes  an 
octavo  volume  of  223  pages,  and  is  neatly  printed  at  the  West- 
ern Penusylvania  Institution.  The  Institution  offers  it  for 
sale,  substantially  bound  in  cloth,  for  fifty  cents  a  copy. 
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The  Silent  Measenger. — The  scope  of  the  Silent  Meaaengtr, 
hitherto  chiefly  a  miasionary  magazine  tor  the  adult  deaf  of 
Ireland,  haa  been  niucL  widened  by  adding  a  teachers'  depart- 
ment and  including  the  educational  and  general  interests 
of  the  deaf  throughout  the  world,  but  especially  in  Great 
Britain.  It  vigorously  combats  "  the  unsound  theory  that  any 
single  method  of  inBtruction  existing  to-day  is  sufficient  to  edu- 
cate all  the  deaf  of  the  world  in  the  full  sense  of  that  compre- 
benaive  term,"  and  also  "  the  ill-founded  notion  that  in  the  eda- 
cation  and  life  of  the  deaf  the  manual  alphabet  and  sign-lan- 
guage are  unnecessary  and  injurious."  The  editors  of  the 
new  series,  which  began  with  the  number  for  January,  1898, 
are  Messrs.  J.  A.  Tillinghast  and  W.  £.  Harris,  of  the  Belfast 
Institution;  the  publisher  is  Mr.  F.  Maginn,  11  Fisherwicb 
Place,  Belfast,  Ireland.  The  Messenger  is  published  monthly, 
and  the  price  is  Is.  6d.  a  year. 

It^orta  Received. — We  have  received  the  following  Reports 
of  Schools  and  other  organizations  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf: 

BisoBTB  OF  SoHooia,  pablished  in  1897:  ArkoDus,  Brannsohwaig 
(Oenuan;),  Bnenoi  Aire*  (Atgentine  Bepublic),  Clarke,  Colmnbli, 
Fluiida,  Qenoa  (Italy),  Glasgow  (Scutlaml),  Graniiigea  (Netfaerlands), 
IndiaDft,  Maryland,  UissUsipgii,  New  York,  Northerc  New  York,  Ontario, 
Rotterdaiu  (Netherlands),  Bo;al  Cross  (LaDcnshire,  England),  YeuerB- 
borg  (Sweden),  Virginia. 

Repobts  op  Chcbcu  Wobk,  publiBbed  in  1897:  New  York  Churcb 
Missiuu  :  GeotriLl  aud  Wextern  New  York  Cburch  Mission ;  Pennaylvania 
Dioceflau  Coinniisaion ;   Royal  Associittion.  London. 

Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  tbe  Fifth  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  to  Proniote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  tbe  Dent,  held  at 
the  Pennsylvania  luBtitDtion,  Mt.  Airy.  Koebester,  N.  Y.,  1S96,  8to, 
pp.  376. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  on  Schools  for  the 
Blind  and  Deaf,  with  AppeudiceM.     Londou.  1897,  8vo,  pp.  32. 

Report  of  the  College  of  Teacbera  of  tbe  Deaf  and  Dumb.  London, 
1897,  12mo,  pp.  27. 

ADVERTISEJIENT. 
A  HBABiNO  teacher  with  6  years'  experience  desires  a  position. 
He  is  a  married  man  ;  English  ;  age  28.     Has  good  references. 
Address  H.  L.  I.,  Box  324,  Rat  Portage,  Ontario,  Canada. 
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SOME  CONSIDERATIONS  TOUCHING  THE  DE- 
VELOPMENT OF  DEAF-MUTE  EDUCATION  TO 
A  SCIENCE. 

The  light  of  the  suu,  without  which  *all  the  palpitating 
life  of  our  world  would  quickly  sink  into  death's  chill 
darkness,  has  become  such  a  commonplace  of  daily  ac- 
quaintance that  we  seldom  pause  to  consider  how  much 
we  owe  to  it.  In  like  manner  the  very  children  on  the 
streets  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the  multitude  of 
blessings  poured  upon  us  by  modern  Science  that  they  feel 
no  surprise  when  a  mile  of  street-lamps  starts  into  bril- 
liant incandescence  at  a  flash,  or  when  they  see  a  heavily 
loaded  street-car  move  steadily  up  a  hill  impelled  by  an 
invisible  force.  Yet  the  plague  of  a  mouth's  Egyptian 
darkness  would  not  fall  upon  men  with  a  more  fatal  de- 
structiveness  than  a  single  day's  cessation  of  those  forces 
which  Science  has  placed  at  the  service  of  mankind  within 
the  present  century. 

Some  serious  reflection  along  this  line,  however,  may 
bring  us  to  a  partial  realization  of  all  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  we  owe  to  Science.  But  not  content  with 
comparatively  material  results,  before  which  the  civilized 
world  already  stands  in  admiring  wonder,  insatiable  Science 
is  invading  immaterial  worlds  which  have  been  hitherto 
neglected  biMiaiise   <;c>iJHidere{l   too  unfruitful  of  practical 
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results  or  else  too  difficult  and  elusive.  It  ie  seekiD}!  ta 
discover  and  define  the  iunermostlaws  of  human  life,  taken 
both  in  the  individual  :lul]  iu  the  social  aggregate. 

The  life  and  controlliiij,-  principles  of  the  hnman  mind, 
notonly  as  found  at  maturity,  but  AK  traced  in  slow  develop- 
ment from  the  infaut's  fir^t  inarticnlate  erj  ;  not  ooly  as 
seen  in  the  normal  tjpf.  but  in  vuriouK  typical  deviations 
from  the  normal — all  tbesc  matters,  of  such  vital  signifi- 
cance to  humanity,  are  now  coming  iu  for  that  patient,  in- 
finitely painstaking  study  which,  iu  every  department  of 
human  activity,  has  overthrown  innnmerable  obstacles  and 
won,  step  by  step,  fresh  secrets  of  immense  importance 
from  the  heart  of  Naiaro.  la  a  word,  nearly  every  sphere 
of  human  interest  has  begun  to  feel  the  irresistible  power 
of  the  Scientific  Method,  bringing  forth,  wherever  it  goes, 
unnumbered  benefits  of  practical  value,  discovering  and 
pointing  out  to  toiliug  men  the  paths  of  least  resistance, 
and  rendering  their  labor  a  hundred-fold  more  frnitfol. 

Seeing,  then,  how  beneficent  a  friend,  how  powerful  an 
ally,  is  this  widely  conquering  Science,  it  is  but  nataral 
that  we  should  now  begin  to  inquire  how  far  our  own  par- 
ticular sphere  may  hiive  come  under  its  sway  ;  to  ask 
whether  our  own  work  liaa  yet  felt  the  transforming  touch 
of  that  magic  wand  before  which  confusion  gives  way  to 
order  and  difficult  paths  are  made  easier.  If  astronomy  can 
foretell  the  movements  of  heavenly  bodies,  if  geol(^;y  can 
predict  the  probable  presence  or  absence  of  a  given  ore  in  a 
given  locality,  if  bacteriology  can  show  us  how  to  conquer 
small-pox  and  diphtheria,  is  it  not  time  for  us  laborers  iu 
a  difficult  and  perplexing  field  of  work  to  feel  that  master- 
power  coming  our  way  ?  Unquestionably,  we  should  hail 
its  coming  with  pleasure,  and  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  hasten  that  event. 

Meanwhile,  we  must  acknowledge  that  it  has  not  come. 
There  may  be  those  who  would  challenge  the  statement 
that  deaf-mute  education  is  uot  yet  by  any  means  a  science. 
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Let  us  examine  the  matter,  therefore,  very  briefly  bat  with 
some  care.  Without  eutering  into  a  minute  and  extended 
exposition  of  what  constitutes  a  science,  let  us  get  clearly 
before  us  in  broad  outline  the  principal  characteristics  of 
any  true  science. 

In  the  first  place,  there  must  be  a  distinct  subject-mut- 
ter which  naturally  di£ferentiates  itself  from  that  of  any 
co-ordinate  field  of  investigation.  Astronomy  has  for  its 
distinct  subject-matter  the  stellar  universe,  while  chemistry 
seizes  upon  the  atomic  constituents  of  all  material  things. 
Thus,  each  science  must,  as  a  first  condition  to  separate 
existence,  disengage  from  out  the  mass  of  accumulating 
knowledge  a  subject-matter  peculiar  to  itself.  It  cannot 
be  disputed  that  we  educators  of  the  deaf  have  a  field  of 
study  and  work  which  entirely  fulfils  this  requirement. 
But  of  this  more  presently. 

In  the  second  place,  there  must  be  something  like  an 
oi^anic  body  of  definitions  and  principles,  logically  evolved 
from  a  thorough  study  of  all  the  subject-matter,  and  nat- 
urally grouped  around  the  central  theme.  Inseparably 
bound  up  in  this  systematic  arrangement  of  knowledge 
must  be  found  at  least  a  fairly  good  classification,  by  which 
the  confused  multitude  of  things  dealt  with  is  reduced  to  a 
conceivable  order  of  types  and  sub-types,  as  is  seen  almost 
to  perfection  in  botany.  In  so  far  as  confusion  of  ideas, 
incoherency  of  principles,  and  lack  of  broad  harmony  in 
essential  opinions  prevail  in  any  given  field  of  knowledge, 
to  that  extent  does  it  fall  short  of  being  a  science. 

In  the  third  place,  there  must  be  a  large  measure  of 
general  recognition  accorded  to  this  main  body  of  defini- 
tions and  ])rinciple8,  as  the  working  basis  for  all  interested 
therein,  until  it  is  modified  by  further  progress.  So  long  as 
the  workers  in  any  special  department  of  knowledge  are 
all  at  sea  among  themselves  as  to  the  definitions,  classifi- 
cations, and  general  principles  to  be  acknowledged  by 
them,  just  ho  long  will  tljey  be   unable  to   assume    the 
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dignity  of  posBessing  »  Mnieuce.  In  these  days,  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  sncli,  a  scienoe  must  eshibit  to  the  world  a 
more  or  less  compact  bo^ly  of  special  workera,  who  pre- 
sent a  solid  front  as  to  the  essentials  of  their  specialty, 
though  differing  without  eud,  it  tiiuy  be,  in  matters  of 
subordinate  detail  and  practical  application. 

And  last,  but  far  from  least,  perhaps  even  most  of  all, 
the  world  must  see  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  these  work- 
ers that  fine  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  truth  which  oiiflincb- 
ingly  yields  all  personal  iuterests  iind  prepossessions  to 
the  demands  of  fact — the  thing  that  is,  irrespective  of 
what  we  once  thought  it  to  be,  or  said  it  was,  or  very 
much  desire  it  to  be.  Men  have  found  it  hard  to  learn 
this  supreme  lesson.  They  have  waded  through  seas  of 
blood,  they  have  clung  to  falsehoods  with  pathetic  tenac- 
ity, they  have  fought  with  desperate,  deluded  courage 
f^ainst  the  march  of  unwelcome  truth,  only  to  find  in  the 
end  that  humble  submission  to  the  arbitrament  of  fact  is 
the  best  way.  By  doing  bo  for  a  generation  or  two  we 
have  made  the  lightning  our  messenger,  and  superhuman 
force  our  most  willing  slave.  No  department  of  investi- 
gation and  study  can  truly  claim  the  title  of  science  till 
its  votaries  have  attained  more  or  less  perfectly  this  ex- 
alted-spirit, and  are  actuated  by  it  in  all  their  sayings 
and  doings. 

Even  in  the  light  of  this  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
prime  requisites  of  a  science,  it  becomes  quite  clear  that 
our  own  work  of  deaf-mute  education  cannot  yet  lay  claim 
to  that  proud  title,  although  it  is  certainly  making  credit- 
able progress  in  that  direction. 

It  has  a  sufiiciently  well-defined  subject-matter,  iis  we 
shall  see.  But  it  fails  anywhere  to  present  an  oi^anic 
body  of  definitions,  classifications,  and  generalizations. 
The  plant-world  furnishes  the  theme  of  botany,  and 
botanists  have  everywhere  agreed  practically  upon  a  cer- 
tain great  system  of  classification   and  upon  the  general 
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biological  laws  of  plant-life.  EcoDomists  find  their  field  in 
the  study  of  exchanges,  and  have  generally  agreed  upon 
the  fundamental  laws  of  exchange  and  upon  certain  great 
types  of  exchanges.  We  look  in  vain  for  such  a  condition 
of  affairs  among  educators  of  the  deaf,  for  there  is  still 
multitudinous  diversity  of  opinion  and  practice  among  us, 
involving  even  the  fundamentals  of  our  work.  Finally, 
we  still  lack  a  preponderating  majority  of  investigators  in 
our  field,  drilled  in  the  scientific  method,  inspired •  with 
the  scientific  spirit,  and  intent  solely  upon  gathering  in- 
numerable facts  first  and  formulating  theories  afterwards — 
theories  that  grow  irrefutably  out  of  a  systematized  mass 
of  facts.  In  a  word,  we  all  have  still  much  to  accomplish 
before  we  may  dare  to  proclaim  our  work  a  full-fledged 
science. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  hint  that  any  are  to  blame  for 
this  rather  disappointing  acknowledgment.  The  evolu- 
tion of  every  science  is  a  long,  slow  process.  As  one  has 
written :  "  Many  men  in  many  lands  must  give  thought 
and  work  to  the  matter  in  hand  till  slowly  a  science 
stands  forth  to  view  in  full  outline,  if  not  in  perfect  de- 
tail." But  meanwhile  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  take  a  note 
of  our  present  position  in  the  evolutionary  process,  that 
we  may  determine  clearly,  if  possible,  what  lies  next  ahead 
for  us  to  accomplish. 

Have  we  grounds  for  believing  that  we  shall  some  day, 
not  so  very  far  in  the  future,  arrive  at  the  level  of  scien- 
tific organization  and  practice  in  the  conduct  of  our  work 
throughout  the  world  as  educators  of  the  deaf  ?  It  seems 
entirely  reasonable  to  think  so.  Let  us  enter  into  the 
matter  a  little  by  way  of  surveying  our  ground. 

The  development  of  organized  knowledge  has  already 
proceeded  so  far  that  there  is  almost  a  science  of  sciences, 
with  its  several  principal  groups,  each  comprising  subordi- 
nate special  sciences  down  to  the  second  and  third  degree 
of  subdivision.    To  such  an  extent  has  this  gone  that  some 
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careful  discrimitiatiou  is  frequently  required  to  deterraine 
exHctly  where  a  given  iiuld  of  study  shonid  be  placed  in 
the  family  of  sciences.  Before  jiroceediug  further,  there- 
fore, we  Filiould  aacertjtiu  theexiict  position  of  our  woukl- 
be  science  of  deaf-mute  educdtion  in  the  geuernl  hiernrchy 
of  scieDces. 

Olancing  over  the  whole  body  of  modem  knowledge, 
regarded  as  broken  up  into  its  oonstitaent  gciences,  we  per- 
ceiva  almost  nt  once  a  certain  plane  of  cleavage  which 
roughly  divides  them  into  two  great  classes,  viz:  on  the 
one  hand,  those  which  have  been  developed  outside  of  and 
apart  from  the  things  with  which  they  deal,  originating 
purely  in  the  region  of  thought  and  intellect ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  which  have  slowly  and  tentatively  grown 
up  as  the  combined  result  of  thooght  and  the  practical 
efforts  of  men  day  by  day  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
some  field  of  working  activity.  As  examples  of  the  former, 
we  may  take  mathematics,  astronomy,  political  economy ; 
and  of  the  latter,  take  medicine,  jurispnidence,  pedagogy. 
One  readily  perceives,  for  instance,  that  political  economy 
is  a  product  of  pure  thought  working  externally  npon 
observed  facts,  while  the  science  of  jurisprudence  is  a 
complex  result  to  which  not  only  the  thought  of  many 
men  has  contributed,  but  also  their  actual  experiences, 
their  successes  aud  failures,  in  the  practical  endeavor  to 
maintain  justice  among  men  through  the  instrumentality 
of  laws  and  courts. 

AsHuming  that  this  definition  of  two  great  classes  of 
sciences  has  been  made  tolerably  clear,  it  becomes  quite 
evident  to  which  i>f  them  onr  proposed  science  of  deaf-mute 
edncatiou  belongs.  It  is  most  emphatically  not  an  affair  to 
be  developed  by  mere  Aristotelian  reasoning  dealing  from 
outside  with  the  various  phenomena  of  deaf-mate  educa- 
tion, but  a  system  of  knowledge  and  practice  to  be  em- 
pirically developed,  as  actual  experience  may  dictate,  from 
thousands  of  cases.     This,  in  fact,  is  the  only  sound  de- 
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velopment  for  that  class  of  sciences  to  which  ours  will 
belong — sciences  which  undertake  to  inform  men  how 
they  should  deal  with  their  own  kind,  whether  as  subjects 
for  education,  for  government,  for  religious  redemption, 
or  otherwise.  It  will  do  to  study  the  stars  without  going 
to  live  upon  them ;  it  may  do  to  study  the  problems  of 
labor  without  becoming  a  laborer,  but  it  will  ever  prove 
vain  foolishness  to  study  medicine  without  visiting  the 
sick,  or  educational  science  without  living  among  children. 
Our  science  of  deaf-mute  education,  then,  must  unques- 
tionably belong  to  the  great  class  of  empirical  sciences, 
as  contrasted  with  academical  sciences. 

But,  again,  we  have  the  already  familiar  classification  of 
the  sciences  into  the  exact  sciences  and  the  moral  or 
inexact  sciences.  The  former  are  characterized  by  abso- 
lute precision  in  their  laws  and  generalizations,  allowing 
quite  freely  the  process  of  deduction.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, are  characlerized  by  unavoidable  vagueness  in  gen- 
eralization, much  use  of  the  principle  of  averages,  and  the 
statement  of  laws  to  which  there  are  many  reservations 
and  exceptions,  the  whole  permitting  but  small  scope  for 
deduction  regarding  particular  cases.  After  this  brief  re- 
statement of  the  defining  characteristics  of  the  two  classes, 
it  becomes  immediately  apparent  that  our  science  would 
fall  into  the  group  of  inexact  sciences.  In  our  work,  for 
instance,  we  could  never  hope  to  classify  our  pupils  into 
definite  types  with  mathematical  precision,  to  lay  out  our 
several  processes  of  education  with  the  exactness  of  the 
laws  of  motion,  or  to  deduce  from  our  generalizations  the 
truth  regarding  a  given  child  without  a  single  tentative 
trial. 

Briefly  recapitulating,  we  find  that  our  prospective 
science  of  deaf-mute  education  is  placed  in  the  great 
family  of  sciences,  as  follows :  (1)  It  must  be  one  of  the 
empirical  sciences,  which  means  that  we  may  put  little 
dependence  upon   mere  a  priori  reasonings  concerning 
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the  things  of  oar  profession,  but  must  set  to  work  to  bnild 
up  patiently  an  edifice  broadly  founded  upon  a  basis  of 
world-wide  experiences  iind  observations,  iaduBtrioaslr 
recorded,  broiif;lit  together,  and  systematized ;  (2)  it 
must  be  one  of  thn  iuexact  seiencee,  wliich  meauB  that  we 
cannot  expect  at  the  best  ever  to  attain  clean-cut  precisiou 
iu  our  generalizations  and  methods,  as  may  the  astronomer 
or  chemist,  for  example,  nor  to  make  mere  dftdnction 
serve  our  purpose  iu  determining  the  particulars  r^ard- 
ing  each  new  caHe  ns  it  comes  to  our  hands,  without 
tentative  trials  and  tests  that  will  require  time  and  tronble. 
Nevertheless,  there  has  been  immense  gain  in  metaphysics, 
economics,  etc.,  by  reaching  the  condition  of  even  inexact 
sciences,  and  so  would  our  work  secure  very  great  advan- 
tages by  attaining  a  like  level.  In  a  phrase,  then,  onr 
science  would  be  correctly  defined  by  calling  it  an  inexact 
empirical  science. 

Some  may  be  inclined  to  ask  at  this  point  what  advan- 
tage is  gained  by  all  this  painstaking  care  to  decide  just 
what  place  our  own  would  occupy  in  the  family  of  Rciences. 
The  advantage  lies  simply  in  this,  that — like  some  military 
commander  planning  a.  campaign— we  first  survey  the 
country  lying  before  us,  determining  what  position  we 
may  hope  to  occupy,  and  bow  we  shall  then  stand  in 
relation  to  others,  besides  indicating  roughly  the  paths 
by  which  we  must  travel  towurd  our  goal.  By  such  a 
process  of  analysis  and  progressive  exclusion  we  mark 
down  our  starting  point  to-day,  measure  our  possibilities, 
and  map  out  the  course  we  must  pursue,  if  we  would  not 
blunder  confusedly  onward,  without  definite  plan  or  pur- 
]>ose. 

Now,  however,  having  accomplished  such  a  survey, 
very  hurried  and  inadequate  but,  perhaps,  sufficient  for 
present  purposes,  we  may  pass  on  rapidly,  taking  up  in 
order  certain  other  considerations  bearing  upon  Uiis 
important  subject. 
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Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  our 
field  of  work  fulfils  the  first  requisite  of  a  genuine  science, 
namely,  it  possesses  a  distinct  and  definite  subject- 
matter.  Pedagogy  at  large  deals  with  the  whole  subject 
of  educating  youth,  including  all  children  and  all  educa- 
tional processes.  But  under  this  general  head  several 
subdivisions  are  differentiating  themselves.  Our  own 
work  will  constitute  one  of  these.  The  generic  term  being 
''  Education,*'  our  special  subdivision  may  be  designated 
by  something  like  "Deaf-Mute  Education.*'  Future 
progress  may  develop  some  better  title,  but  at  present 
none  seems  to  suggest  itself  which  is  not  either  cumbrous 
or  otherwise  objectionable.  Those  who  would  object  to  the 
term  "  deaf-mute  "  on  the  ground  that  not  all  deaf  persons 
are  mute  should  remember  thfii  previmia  to  education^  and 
therefore  while  subjects  for  educational  science,  the  deaf 
are  mute.  The  raw  material  of  our  educational  science 
will  certainly  be  deaf-mutes,  even  though  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  "  finished  product,"  so  to  speak,  may  reach  a 
point  where  the  adjective  "  mute  "  no  longer  applies  to 
them.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  convenient  com- 
pound term  "deaf-mute"  is  sufficiently  accurate  for 
present  purposes  in  enabling  us  to  specify  without  awk- 
ward circumlocution  that  particular  subdivision  of  Educa- 
tional Science  to  which  we  shall  belong. 

When  we  come  to  determine  exactly  what  should  form 
the  subject-matter  of  our  Science  of  Deaf -Mute  Education, 
we  discover  that  it  must  be  twofold  in  its  nature,  being 
more  akin  in  this  respect  to  the  science  of  medicine,  for 
example,  than  to  that  of  astronomy.  In  a  single  term, 
the  stars,  you  can  accurately  name  the  subject  of  astronomy. 
Not  so  with  medicine,  for  this  has  a  double  aim — to  study 
the  diseases  of  men,  and  also  the  processes  of  curing  them. 
Similarly  in  our  own  work  we  have  a  twofold  object. 

First,  we  have  a  certain  class  of  children  distinctly 
marked  out  by  an  unusually  emphatic  type-characteristic — 
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deafness.  This  single  word  outlines  instnutlj  tbe  bonnd- 
aries  o(  our  sphere.  Our  aeience  will  have  to  deal  with  all 
children,  of  whatever  rnce  oi-  locality,  who  are  isokteil 
from  their  environment  by  deafuesi^.  In  the  wake  of 
deafness  follows  dnmT)nes8,  iind  a  whole  series  of  psycho- 
logical phenomena  of  Ww.  greatest  significance  to  all  edu- 
cators, requiring  Speiiii)  investigation  nnd  handling.  To 
carry  on  this  special  investigation  for  the  promotion  of 
accurate  knowle^e  r^arding  the  psychological  conse- 
quences of  being  isolated  from  society  by  deafness  mnet 
be  one,  therefore,  of  two  parallel  aims. 

And,  second,  we  have  complex  and  difficalt  edncation&l 
processes  by  which  to  gain  control  of  the  psycholt^cal 
life  of  these  children,  both  stimulating  and  guiding  growth 
into  ultimately  normal  maturity. 

These  processes  have  been  evolving  for  some  two  bnn- 
dred  years,  and  have  already  attained  a  wonderful  degree 
of  complexity  and  efficiency.  No  one,  however,  imagines 
for  a  moment  that  they  have  reached  perfection.  An  im- 
mense amount  of  work  remains  to  be  done  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  herein  lies  the  second  of  our  two  main  objects. 

The  twofold  subject-matter  of  out  proposed  science 
comprises,  then,  a  thorough  study  of  the  psychological 
development  of  deaf  children,  leading  probably  to  their 
ctassiticatiou  in  fairly  definite  types  and  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  special  requirements  of  each  type,  together  with 
the  evolution  of  practical  edncatiooal  processes  particu- 
larly adapted  to  those  several  requirements.  Surely  we 
could  not  ask  for  a  more  clearly  defined  subject-matter 
than  this  as  the  basis  of  a  very  respectable  science.  Many 
sciences  of  the  present  day,  it  may  be  said  in  passing,  have 
by  no  means  so  clear-cut  a  Held,  and  are  constantly  being 
embarrassed  with  difhculties  regarding  the  proper  limita- 
tions of  their  own  territory,  as  witness  the  troubles  of 
sociologists,  for  instance.  So  we  have  an  advantage  of 
considerable  importance  at  the  very  start. 
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Having  found,  however,  what  our  subject-matter  com- 
prises, the  next  question  that  will  naturally  occur  to  every 
student  is  this,  ''  What  materials  are  at  hand  out  of  which 
to  begin  the  construction  of  a  science  ?  "  Upon  consider- 
ing this  vital  point  we  find  ourselves  very  well  oflf. 

There  are  now  in  existence  a  large  number  of  works, 
records,  documents,  etc.,  of  historical  value,  bearing 
upon  the  progress  of  deaf-mute  education  in  the  past. 
In  the  British  Museum,  in  Gallaudet  College,  in  the 
Groningen  Institution,  in  the  Yolta  Bureau,  and  other 
scattered  places  there  are  ample  resources  for  a  scientific 
study  of  our  work  in  its  historical  aspects.  No  science 
can  be  complete  that  lacks  an  historical  background,  into 
which  the  roots  of  that  which  exists  in  glorious  fruitage 
to-day  may  be  traced  back  to  their  earliest  humble 
origin. 

Then  we  have  a  rapidly  accumulating  mass  of  statistics, 
in  whose  dry  columns  lie  imbedded  many  valuable  and 
significant  truths,  like  diamonds  in  the  ore.  These  sta- 
tistics are  not  confined  to  a  few  localities,  but  are  being 
gathered  throughout  the  world.  They  deal  no  longer 
with  hundreds  only,  or  even  thousands,  but  with  tens  of 
thousands. 

We  have  also  a  rapidly  growing  body  of  professional 
literature,  in  which  innumerable  facts  are  recorded,  need- 
ing only  to  be  collaborated  and  systematized  to  bring  out 
many  generalizations  of  great  importance. 

In  fact,  this  work  of  educating  the  deaf,  although  in  a 
scattered  and  struggling  condition  only  a  century  ago, 
has  now  gathered  sufiicient  mass  and  momentum  during 
these  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  furnish  an 
adequate  foundation  for  the  beginnings  of  a  science.  The 
next  century,  in  whose  swiftly  unfolding  volume  so  much 
will  be  revealed  to  human  ken  not  dreamed  of  in  our 
philosophy,  will  probably  see  this  special  science,  along 
with  scores  of  others,  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfec- 
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tion.  Our  raw  material  for  future  scientitic  analysis  and 
arrangemeut  is  rapidly'  accimmlatiag.  Scores  of  scboola 
are  busily  at  work  ediicatiug  thousands  of  deaf  cLildreu, 
ill  mauy  lands,  under  niiiuy  governments.  Tbns  a  rich 
experience  is  being  wrouf^ht  up,  and  iti^  results  are  beiiig 
recorded  in  hundreds  of  documents.  Verily,  we  can  no 
longer  set  up  as  an  excuse  for  Bliortconiings  that  we  lack 
materials.  We  have  them  in  abundance,  with  more  ap- 
pearing every  year.  Let  us  get  to  work,  then,  that  we 
may  800U  poiut  with  honest  pride  to  a  Science  of  Deaf- 
Mute  Education. 

But  now  arises  tlie  question,  What  lies  immediately 
before  us  to  do  toward  this  end  ?  And  on  the  threshold 
of  the  reply  to  this  we  meet  the  question,  What  is  really 
the  first  stage  in  the  development  of  any  science  ?  The 
first  stage  consists  simply  in  gathering  through  the  medium 
of  many  workers  in  many  lands  as  lai^e  a  mass  of  well- 
authenticated  facts  as  possible,  more  or  less  systematized 
under  principal  headings  ;  e.  g.,  in  oar  case,  facts  relative 
to  the  causes  of  deafness,  the  different  types  of  deafness, 
tlie  psychol<^ical  characteristics  of  each  type,  the  subse- 
'jiii'ni  Talue  of  given  educutiOHdl  methods  ichen  tested  in 
renf  life,  etc.  We  must,  therefore,  address  ourselves  to 
this  work  of  collecting  systematically  and  recording  accu- 
rately such  facts,  striving  all  the  while  to  divest  ourselves 
of  all  bias  and  prepossession,  that  we  may  neither  suppress 
nor  exaggerate  any  data  to  accord  with  preconceived 
theories,  but  simply  present  them  as  discov6re<l  in  loyal 
fidelity  to  the  scientific  method. 

To  the  end  that  we  may  set  about  this  great  work  with 
tliiit  economy  of  time  and  energy  born  of  iutelligeut  co- 
operation and  systematic  effort,  it  will  be  for  our  couven- 
tions  and  conferences,  where  we  act  together  as  complex 
units,  to  devise  the  macliiuery  by  which  simultaneous  aud 
specialized  work  may  be  accomplished  all  along  the  line. 
Thii  coming  summer  will  see  a  great  nieetiug  of  the  most 
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successful  educators  of  the  deaf  in  the  world.  It  will  be 
a  great  opportunity  for  some  important  steps  to  be  effected 
in  this  direction.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  opportunity  will  not  be  neglected. 

Meanwhile,  as  this  collecting  of  data  goes  on  far  and 
wide,  it  will  be  for  individual  students,  urged  by  that 
spirit  of  thirst  for  truth  which  has  inspired  the  great 
scientific  pioneers  of  our  age,  to  take  hold  of  the  amassed 
facts,  work  them  over  with  infinite  patience  and  industry, 
seize  upon  the  right  generalizations,  define  the  lines  of 
classification,  develop  the  true  processes  of  education  for 
these  silent  children  of  the  world,  and  thus  body  forth 
out  of  the  amorphous  whole  the  form  and  substance  of  a 
real  science. 

Is  this  but  an  air-castle  ?  It  is  generally  very  unsafe 
for  us  mortals  to  predict  regarding  human  affairs,  yet  the 
present  writer  will  venture  here  the  prediction  that  an- 
other generation  shall  not  entirely  pass  away  without  see- 
ing the  work,  above  roughly  sketched,  almost  carried  out. 
There  are  many  present  signs  that  give  foothold  for  this 
hope.  There  are  many  evidences  indicating  the  develop- 
ment of  a  conscious  movement  in  our  profession  toward 
adopting  widely  harmonized  and  systematic  efforts  for  the 
elevation  of  our  work  to  that  plane  of  unassailable  gen- 
eralization and  definitely  co-ordinated  knowledge  that 
will  entitle  it  to  be  called  a  science. 

The  renewed  organization  of  the  Convention  of  Ameri- 
can Instructors  of  the  Deaf  three  years  ago,  with  its 
several  special  departments  for  the  promotion  of  accurate 
knowledge  in  specific  directions  ;  the  warm  enthusiasm  gen- 
erated in  the  hearts  of  several  hundreds  present  for  further 
progress  toward  a  higher  plane  ;  the  growing  evidences 
of  original  investigation  by  members  of  that  Convention 
since ;  aud,  across  the  Alantic,  the  recent  reorganization  of 
teachers  of  the  deaf  in  Great  Britain,  with  a  successful 
Coufereuce  at  Glasgow  ;  the  appeal  made  to  this  assembly 
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byone  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  British  profession, 
Mr.  W.  H,  AdiliHoii,  for  n  Bystematic  effort  to  be  m&de 
toward  the  collectiou  of  iuformation  and  statistics  r^^rd- 
ing  the  deaf — u!i  [heae  tbiugs  are  straws,  nud  lai^e  odcs, 
that  show  lis  iiiiiDlHtakably  the  direction  of  the  current. 

It  is  time  for  our  work  to  emerge  from  the  loog  period 
of  coafusilig  eontroveisy,  fed  by  a  priofi  nssumptioDH 
and  barren  Avistuteliau  logic  as  iu  tbe  days  of  the  school- 
men,  mere  frnitktws  strsiw-tlire-shiu*;  and  endless  repetition 
of  what  has  already  l>een  said,  and  to  gain  the  height  "f 
scieDtitic  consistency  and  surenesa  of  movement  in  all  de- 
partmeDts,  resting  upon  indisputable  fact,  broadly  founded 
generalization,  and  thoroughly  correlated  processes  of 
education.  The  very  thongbt  of  such  a  goal,  rising  before 
the  mind's  eye  like  some  distant  impressive  ontline  of  a 
noble  edifice,  is  enough  to  touch  the  heart  with  that  divine 
afflatus  which  fills  the  human  spirit  with  an  indomitable 
resolution  to  win,  and  is  never  quenched  by  difficulty,  dis- 
coar^ement,  or  weariness  of  the  flesh. 

J.  A.  TILLINGHAST, 
Head  Mauler  uf  the  UUter  IiuUtuiion,  Belfast,  Ireland. 


COURSES    OF  INSTRUCTION    IN  SEWING    AND 
COOKING  IN  THE  WISCONSIN  SCHOOL. 

CouiiBE  IN  Sewing. 
/''tml  year. 

Fositiou  of  the  pupils  wliile  engaged  iu  sewing ;  the 
proper  use  of  tlie  thimble  linger,  first  finger,  and  thumb 
of  the  right  hand  ;  position  of  the  left  hand  for  holding 
the  work ;  exercises  in  the  action  of  taking  a  stitch  and 
drawing  the  thread  through  the  material ;  drill  iu  thread- 
ing the  needle  {always  given  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lessou).  The  first  samplers  are  railroad  canvas;  this 
being  crossed  with  threads  running   lioth   ways   cuiujiels 
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the  papils  to  count  the  threads,  insuring  accuracy  of  the  eye 
as  well  as  the  fingers.  The  stitches  are  basting,  running 
back-stitch,  over-and-over  stitch,  chain-stitch,  bias  stitch, 
button-hole  stitch,  and  feather-stitch. 

The  second  exercise  is  on  a  sampler  of  coarse  scrim. 
The  same  stitches  are  repeated  as  in  the  first  exercise,  the 
scrim  being  finer  than  the  railroad  canvas.  It  is  worked 
with  crochet-cotton,  in  colors. 

Third  exercise.  Railroad  canvas  with  colored  Saxony 
yarn,  single-thread  darning,  double-thread  darning,  bias 
darning  and  weaving,  buttonholing,  and  cross-stitch  em- 
broidering. 

Fourth  exercise.  Muslin  or  India  linen,  cut  into  strips, 
and  the  first  seam  basted,  second  seam  running,  third 
seam  over  and  over,  fourth  seam  felling,  fifth  seam 
French  seam,  sixth  seam  bias  felling,  seventh  seam  hem- 
ming and  open  feather-stitch,  one  end  hemmed,  one  end 
hemstitched. 

Seventh  exercise.  Gathering,  stroking  gathers,  and  sew- 
ing into  band,  button-holes,  and  sewing  on  buttons. 
Gathering  and  sewing  into  band,  gathering  with  a  head- 
ing without  a  band,  invisible  patching,  matching  stripes, 
dress  and  stocking  darning,  darning  with  ravelings  of 
dress  goods,  darning  laces  and  table-cloths. 

Seco7id  year. 

Muslin  garment-making,  both  plain  and  fancy.  Each 
pupil  makes  one  or  two  of  all  the  garments  worn  by  either 
sex.  The  garments  are  of  miniature  size  but  are  made  as 
full-sized  garments  should  be. 

Third  year. 

Artistic  decorative  needle-work  ;  embroidery  in  white 
and  colors,  with  cotton  and  silk,  on  linen  ;  blending  of 
colors  aud  shading  of  flowers  and  foliage. 
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Fourth  yetir. 

Dress  making,  mittiug,  tittiDg,  and  draftiug  ;  cnttiug  liv 
patterua  aiitl  dieBBmakevB  model. 

lu  all  gi'jules  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  posi- 
tiou  of  the  pupil  wjiile  sewiug,  accuracy  in  tbe  nse  of  rale 
and  tape  mensure,  names  of  materials  nud  articles  in  use, 
and  of  garments  being  made ;  also  tbe  proper  size  of  needles 
and  thread  for  different  fabrics.  A  pnpil's  sample  work 
or  garment  iu  not  accepted  unless  reasonably  welt  exe- 
!uted.     An  exercise  is  often  repeated  three  or  four  times. 

CouBBE  IN  Cooking. 

First  year;  Plain  Cooking. 

Lesson  1.  Housekeeper's  rules,  building  the0re,  r^u- 
lating  the  dampers,  blaoking  the  stove,  lighting  the  fire, 
emptying  ashes,  care  of  zinc,  filling  tea-kettle,  collecting 
soiled  dishes  from  the  table  and  taking  them  to  the  sink, 
dusting  the  room  ;  care  of  silver,  glassware,  bread  and 
meat  boards,  tins,  and  dish  toweis. 

Lesson  2.  Beceipts  for  baking  potatoes,  croutons,  and 
bread  crumbs.     Abbreviations. 

Lesson  3.  Food,  liow  it  builds  up  the  body  and  keeps 
it  warm;  classification  of  foods;  measuring,  table  of 
measures  and  weights;  receipts  for  baked  apples,  baked 
crackers,  and  baked  crackers  with  cheese ;  questions  on 
former  lesson. 

Lesson  4.  Boiling  or  cooking  in  water ;  experiment  with 
starch  ;  potatoes  ;  general  rules  for  cooking  vegetables ; 
time-table  for  boiling  ;  receipts  for  boiling  potatoes,  rice 
potatoes,  mushed  potatoes,  potato  cakes,  and  boiled  eggs  ; 
questions. 

LesBOii  5.  Steaming  and  other  forms  of  cooking  in 
boiling  water ;  milk  ;  the  combination  of  foods ;  receipts  for 
oatmeal  musli,  atc.imcd  rice,  soft  custiird,  poached  eggs, 
steamed  apples,  au«l  steamed  potatoes  ;  questions. 
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Lesson  G.  First  lessou  in  meat ;  boiled  meat ;  boiled 
mutton  ;  gravy ;  smothered  beef ;  clarified  fat  or  drippings ; 
questions. 

Lessgn  7.  Warming  over  ;  gravies  ;  sauces  ;  thickening  ; 
macaroni  ;  receipts  for  minced  meat,  meat  on  toast, 
hash,  tomato  sauce,  and  white  sauce  ;  questions. 

Lesson  8.  Soups  ;  general  rules  for  stocks ;  receipts  for 
soup  stock,  macaroni,  mixed  vegetable  soup,  rice,  potato, 
and  bean  soup  ;  questions. 

Lesson  9.  Broiling ;  pan  broiling ;  time-table  for  broil- 
ing ;  broiling  steak  and  mutton  chop  ;  questions. 

Lesson  10.  Suet  pudding  ;  ginger  and  fruit  suet  pud- 
dings and  lemon  sauce  ;  to  chop  suet ;  to  clean  currants  ; 
to  stone  raisins. 

Lessou  11.  Stews  ;  receipts  for  beef  stew,  dumplings, 
biscuit,  baked  apple  sauce,  and  stewed  prunes. 

Lesson  12.  First  lesson  iti  batters  ;  stirring  and  beat- 
ing ;  receipts  for  griddle  cakes,  whole  wheat  or  Graham 
gems,  pop-overs,  and  snow  pancakes ;  questions. 

Lesson  13.  Thicker  batters  ;  muffins  and  doughnuts  ; 
rolling  ;  frying ;  general  directions  for  mixing  ;  receipts 
for  corn  cake,  ginger  bread,  soft  molasses  cookies,  and 
doughnuts. 

Lesson  14.  Bread  ;  yeast ;  the  heat  for  baking  ;  time- 
table for  baking  ;  receipts  for  yeast  and  bread  ;  questions. 

Lesson  15.  Care  of  food  ;  receipts  for  pastry,  apple  and 
rhubarb  pies,  pies  with  no  upper  crust,  pies  with  two 
crusts,  plain  mince  pie,  and  cream  potatoes. 

Lessou  IG.  The  adaptation  of  food  to  age,  occupation, 
and  climate  ;  the  cheapest  foods  ;  peas  and  beans  ;  re- 
ceipts for  split-pea  soup,  Scotch  broth,  steamed  brown 
bread,  scalded  corn  cake,  and  fried  corn-meal  mush  ; 
questions. 

Lesson  17.  Preparing  poultry  for  cooking  ;  receipts  for 
chicken  fricassee,  veal  fricassee,  cranberries,  cole-slaw, 
scalloped  apple,  and  cream  rice  pudding. 


HEAEING  DEAF-MUTES.— I. 

A  CONTBIBUTION  TOWrtUli  I'llE  ELUCIDATION  OF  THE  QUESTIOS 

OF  Methods.* 

Every  UUaey  his  tLree  Blages;  — 
In  tbt  llnst  it  flDdH  its  birtb, 
Id  tbe  KeL'OQd  unue  will  give  it  wortli, 

In  the  third  it  luuters  nil  tlie  (Wgea. 

— Orillparter. 

I. 

About  the  middle  of  tliis  century  a  SwisB  oamed  Qaggen- 
biihl  came  forward  with  the  aBtonnding  snnonncemeDt 
that  he  had  invented  a  method  of  instnictioD  and  edacs- 
tton  which  would  make  it  mere  child's  play  to  baniBh 
idiocy  permauently  from  this  mnndane  sphere.  The  de- 
meanor of  the  man  was  so  full  of  confidence,  hie  unctnouB 
appeals  to  benevolent  humanity  ao  irresistible,  that  even  the 
most  stony-hearted  could  not  but  assist  this  seemi&g  phi- 
lanthropiflt  in  his  noble  project  of  establiBhing  an  institu- 
tion for  idiotic  children  on  Mt.  Abeudberg,  near  Interlaken. 

The  institution  was  established,  and  through  many  years 
was  the  recipient  of  profuse  sums  of  money,  without  its  ever 
occurring  to  anj'body  to  obtain  more  immediate  informa- 
tion of  its  work  and  methods,  bidden  away  as  it  was  in  its 
se<jue>itered  nook.  But  sinister  and  persistent  rumors  at 
last  compelled  the  authorities  to  examine  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  institiitiou,  and  theu  it  was  discovered  that  the 
inmates  were  in  a  scundnlous  condition  of  neglect,  and 
that,  far  from  being  a  place  of  cure,  it  was  rather  a  breed- 

•  Trnusliileil  from  tlie  Oenimi)  by  GeoR(ie  W.  Viditk,  M.  A..  lu. 
atructor  in  Ibe  Colorado  Soliool,  Colormlo  SpriuHB,  Colorado.  The 
origiUBl  is  published  bj-  the  author  at  Breitlan.  Silesia,  Germany  (1S97, 
8yo,  pp.  41)),  and  is  ■■dedionled  with  grateful  esteeiu  tu  Dr.  E.  M. 
QftlUudet,  uhamiiioD  and  promoter  of  the  cauHe  of  deftt-iiiuli>  education  " 
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ing-place  for  imbecility.  The  pious  Guggenbiihl,  of  course, 
soon  found  bis  occupation  gone,  but  be  bore  the  odium 
of  his  exit  with  dignity,  for  had  he  not  managed  to  fill  his 
pockets  ? 

Have  we  to  deal  in  this  case  with  a  shrewd  scoundrel, 
or  with  an  unbalanced  enthusiast,  deluded  into  the  belief 
that  he  could  really  work  miracles  ?  I  will  leave  the  ques- 
tion unanswered,  as  the  phenomenon  is  one,  unfortunately, 
not  of  isolated  occurrence.  Whoever  studies  the  litera- 
ture of  the  education  of  special  classes  will  repeatedly 
meet  this  Guggeubiihl  as  a  typical  figure  of  persons  whose 
pretensions  are  as  exaggerated  as  their  demands  are  im- 
moderate, and  who,  moreover,  in  addition  to  a  touching 
self-abnegation  which  they  exhibit  on  all  occasions,  know 
how  to  make  the  impression  that  their  eye  can  pierce  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  human  ken.  The  genuine  Guggeu- 
biihl, who  dedicates  his  services  to  God  and  suffering 
humanity,  knows  and  can  do  everything.  He  poaches  on 
the  manor  of  the  physician,  the  surgeon,  and  the  alienist; 
he  cures  all  the  ills  that  flesh  and  soul  are  heir  to ;  blind- 
ness, deafness,  and  imbecility  cannot  daunt  him ;  broken 
bones  badly  set,  curvature  of  the  spine,  stuttering,  stam- 
mering, lisping,  and  other  forms  of  defective  speech  are 
but  trifles  to  his  omnipotence  ;  eye- water  and  optic-salve, 
ear-oil,  ear-drums,  and  trumpets  of  all  kinds  ;  rheumatic 
rings,  electric  batlis,  galvanism,  magnetism,  hypnotism, 
microphouophotography,  and  other  things  concerning 
which  the  many-headed  multitude  has  the  most  vague 
conceptions,  are  made  his  obsequious  servants.  At  the 
same  time  the  results  are  always  magnificently  success- 
ful. Even  in  complicated  cases  of  long  standing  a  cure  is 
guaranteed. 

Just  now,  however,  I  have  come  across  a  slight  case  of 
failure.  The  Onjan  der  Taubstuvnaeii'-AnstaUen  (1897) 
chronicles  that  at  the  instance  of  an  importunate  mother 
the  superintendent  of  the  deaf-mute  school  at  Wilhelms- 
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dorf,  Wiiitembet^,  undertook  a  journey  with  a  mitnber  of 
deaf-mutes  to  Vialiis,  in  aoiitliern  France,  to  meet  "rt 
peasant  who  healed  bj"  means  of  prajer,"  but,  the  Orrjun 
concludes,  "without  any  appreciable  results."  Where 
medical  skill  is  vain,  where  despairing  man  hopes  against 
hope,  we  find  Gdfijfftnbiihl  shouting  his  wares;  where  the 
necessity  is  greatest,  there,  too,  Guggenbiihl  is  nearest. 

In  the  domuiii  of  deaf-mute  educntiou  a  certain  leaning 
toward  Gn^euhilhliNm  has  at  all  times  manifested  itself, 
and  this  sinister  phemim^noD  tiuds  its  explanation  in  the 
fact  that  the  work  of  a.  deaf-mute  teacher  is  controlled 
with  difficalty.  This  condition  is  even  now,  moreover, 
fostered  by  the  lack  of  expert  superintendence. 

Seneca's  conteniptnons  assertion  that  bnman  nature  is 
not  only  liable  to  err,  but  loves  to  be  deceived,  is  nowhere 
more  forcibly  verified  than  in  oar  own  profession.  The 
history  of  deaf-mute  education  is  a  continnouB  straggle 
not  only  of  new  truths  against  old  fallaoiee,  but  also  of 
new  fallacies  against  old  truths.  From  time  to  time  some 
addled  head  is  possessed  with  the  notion  of  bucking 
i^ainst  nn  old  established  fact  as  a  prejudice,  and  he 
must  manage  verj'  awkwardly  it  he  does  not  find  from  the 
start  devout  believers.  The  more  preposterous  and  hare- 
brained the  doctrine,  the  more  alluring  it  is  to  all  those 
who  have  forever  renounced  independent  investigation : 
"  I  credit  it  because  it  is  so  incredible." 

Among  these  fallacies  I  count  the  claim  that  has  lately 
caused  such  "  a  well-justified  sensation,"  that  it  is  possible 
partially  to  restore  hearing  to  the  deaf  by  means  of 
systematic  auricular  exercises,  and  thus  to  enable  tiiem 
iu  a  certain  measure  to  understand  speech  through  the 
ear.  But  at  the  same  time  I  must  disclaim  beforehand 
that  I  mean  to  accuse  the  exponents  of  this  doctrine  of 
wilful  deception.  For  we  have  here  actually  to  deal  with 
real  phenomena  which  deserve  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion,   but    which  iu  my    opinion  have   as  yet  found   no 
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satisfactory  explaoation.  I  beg  leave  to  give  briefly  the 
following  in  reference  to  the  history  of  this  subject. 

Before  the  real  relation  of  deafness  and  dumbness  was 
understood  the  surgeon's  scalpel  was  frequently  called 
upon  to  alleviate  the  infirmity  of  the  deaf-mute.  But 
after  the  fact  gained  recognition  that  loss  of  speech  was 
a  natural  and  necessary  result  of  deafness,  discerning 
men  were  soon  found  who  probed  to  the  root  of  the 
trouble  and  endeavored  to  bring  help  and  salvation  to  the 
deaf  by  medical  and  acoustic  experiments  upon  the 
defective  auditory  organs. 

Thus  the  learned  and  far-sighted  Spaniard  Bonet  says 
in  his  "  Method  of  Teaching  Deaf-Mutes  to  Speak," 
published  in  1620 :  ''  Efforts  have  been  made  to  remedy 
the  defect  of  deafness  in  the  dumb  by  taking  them  into 
the  open  field  or  into  vales,  where  the  voice  has  a  greater 
volume,  and  forcing  them  to  scream  so  loud  that  at  times 
the  blood  would  flow  from  their  mouths.  They  were  also 
squeezed  into  barrels,  where  the  voice  must  strongly 
reverberate,  in  order  to  awaken  their  latent  hearing.  But 
all  these  violent  measures  were  unavailing." 

The  French  aurist,  Itard,  who  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  did  so  much  good  at  the  National  Institution  at 
Paris,  starting  with  the  fact  that  the  ear  of  many  deaf- 
mutes  was  not  altogether  insensible  to  sound,  believed 
that  in  many  cases  it  was  possible  so  to  improve  such 
latent  and  defective  hearing  as  to  enable  the  acquisition 
of  speech  through  the  natural  channel. 

Though  Itard 's  results  were  far  from  satisfactory,  the 
methods  he  employed  soon  aroused  the  attention  of 
German  teachers.  As  early  as  the  16th  of  April,  1830, 
there  was  a  conference  at  Vienna  of  several  government 
councillors  and  high  medical  authorities  with  Mr.  Venus, 
superintendent  and  head  teacher  of  the  Imperial  Institu- 
tion, at  which  it  was  decided  to  submit  Itard 's  methods 
to  a  practical  test,  and  to  ask  the  authorities  for  permis- 
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sioQ  and  also  for  the  necessary  funds.  Tlie  Austrian 
school  authorities  aanctioued  the  proposition,  and  nko 
requested  the  comiuissiou  appointed  to  tjupervise  the 
experimeuts  to  submit  a  detailed  report  of  whatever 
results  might  be  uuliieved.  Mr.  Fink,  the  preseut  super- 
ioteudent  of  the  lustitutioo,  has  been  so  kind  as  to  let  me 
examine  the  minutes  of  these  preliminary  tranaactioDs, 
but  up  to  the  autumn  of  189-^  no  nienioranda  of  the 
results  of  the  experiments  have  beeu  found  in  the  records 
of  the  Institution. 

Similar  experiments  were  made  in  183.")  bv  a  Hambui^ 
physician,  Dr.  Buirit's,  with  fonrtoou  pupils  of  thf  Rciyjil 
Institution  at  Berlin,  but  the  consensus  of  expert  opinion 
was  that  "  in  not  a  single  case  liad  the  hearing  of  any  of 
the  persons  treated  improved,"  though  it  was  acknowl- 
edged that  "  several  of  those  ostensibly  cared  had  learned 
to  utilize  better  than  formerly  the  hearing  they  already 
possessed,  mainly  because  their  attention  had  been  con- 
centrated on  the  impressions  made  on  their  hearing,  and 
also  because  they  had  been  drilled  in  distinguishing  these 
impressions."* 

At  the  same  time — that  is,  about  fifty  years  ago — the 
well-known  aurist.  Dr.  Linke,  also  seized  upon  Itard's 
suggestions.  This  savant,  not  unreasonably,  reproaches 
deaf-mute  teachers  with  being  too  prone  to  place  the  main 
importance  on  exercises  in  articulation,  whereas,  he  says, 
the  acquisition  of  the  correct  articulation  of  n  sound 
ought  to  be  immediately  followed  by  teaching  the  com- 
prehensiuD  of  the  same  sound  through  the  ear.  "  Why 
is  it,"  he  asks,  "  that  the  oral  method  has  so  far  not  had 
greater  results  ?  Because  of  the  complete  neglect  of  au- 
ricular training.  Even  if  we  only  desired  to  lighten  the 
task  of  instruction,  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
development  of  the   hearing  than  has   hitherto  been  the 

•Wsllher,  "Tlie  Kr)jBl  Inntitiition  at  Herlin."  ji.  4H. 
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About  twenty-seven  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Lehfeld  opened 
a  private  school  at  Vienna,  he  promised,  in  his  prospectus 
of  instruction,  to  develop  by  means  of  daily  drill  what- 
ever hearing  his  pupils  might  possess,  and,  as  instruction 
progressed,  to  accustom  them  more  and  more  to  the  sound 
of  the  voice,  until  at  last  they  might  be  able  to  under- 
stand speech  entirely  through  the  ear.  Unfortunately,  no 
account  exists  as  to  the  measure  of  success  achieved  by 
Mr.  Lehfeld,  or  whether  he  was  able  to  redeem  his 
promise. 

In  recent  decades  these  auricular  experiments  had 
fallen  into  a  sort  of  disrepute,  as  leading  teachers  of  the 
deaf  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  they  did  more  harm  than 
good.  In  fact,  the  fear  was  expressed  that  the  scanty 
remnant  of  hearing  that  might  be  possessed  would  be 
wholly  destroyed  by  the  violent  stimulus  to  which  it  would 
be  subjected. 

Lately  this  phase  of  deaf-mute  education  has  again 
come  into  prominence,  and  simultaneously  in  both  the  Old 
World  and  the  New.  In  America  they  have  not  only  an 
oral  method,  a  manual  method,  a  manual-alphabet  method, 
a  combined  system,  etc.,  but  also  an  auricular  method. 
In  native  and  foreign  scientific  papers  we  find  reports  of 
exhibitions  and  public  conventions  at  which  these  latest 
marvels  have  been  exhibited  to  the  gaping  public — that 
is,  deaf-mutes  who  can  hear  and  speak,  and  are  therefore 
neither  deaf  nor  dumb. 

In  German-speaking  countries  the  initial  movement  was 
again  at  Vienna,  and  not  only  at  the  Imperial  Institution, 
but  also  at  the  Institution  at  Dobling,  near  the  capital. 
In  his  latest  writings,  Mr.  Lehfeld,  superintendent  of  the 
Dobling  Institution,  claims  that  he  can  restore  hearing  to 
the  deaf  in  the  same  limited  degree  that  he  can  restore 
their  speech.  The  main  purpose  of  his  acoustic  exercises, 
he  savs,  is  to  bring  the  pupils  to  a  perception  of  their  own 
voices,  and    tlins  to  a  greater  purity  and  ease  of  speech. 
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He  olainiB  that  his  mctliod  enubleB  tbem  "  to  compreheud 
speech  as  a  whole  tlirongh  the  ear  in  the  same  measiireas 
tliej  read  it  from  the  lips  with  the  eye.  •  *  *  Their 
hearing  becomes  accjnstomed  hy  degrees  to  the  spoken 
laognage,  so  that  tliej'  lenni  to  uiiderstnud  what  is  said  in 
the  dark,  where  iip-rendiiig  would  be  impoHsible,  the 
process  finally  culuiinatiug  with  their  partial  iutrodnHion 
to  nn  entirely  Dew  world — ^the  domain  of  sound." 

According  to  Mr.  Lehfeld,  systematic  auricular  exercises 
were  begun  at  Diiljliiif>  in  September,  1893.  The  results 
of  these  exercises  were  eshibited  during  the  convention 
of  Oermau  scieutific  and  medical  men  iield  in  Viennn, 
September  23-29,  181*4,  in  the  section  devoted  to  diseases 
of  the  ear.  In  tlie  report  of  thin  exhibition  we  find  the 
following:  "The  i-hitirmau.  Professor  Dr.  Rohrer,  ex- 
presses his  warmest  appreciation  to  the  lecturer  and 
demonstrator.  Professor  UrbantschitBch,  and  thaoks  those 
praiseworthy  men  who  have  elevated  the  deaf-mnte 
schools  of  Austria  to  such  a  high  plane,  and  who  labor 
hand  in  hand  with  the  representatives  of  otological  science 
for  the  welfare  of  these  unfortunate  patients,  who  have  so 
great  a  claim  on  our  fostering  care.  We  are  happy  to 
hiive  learned  a  new  method,  which  will  benefit  just  tbose 
patients  who  are  least  amenable  to  treatment." 

The  daily  and  scientific  press  soon  published  the 
queerest  reports  concerning  these  exhibitions,  which  were 
repented  at  the  "  monthly  meetings  of  the  Royal  Imperial 
Association  of  Physicians  of  Vienna."  For  instance,  a 
Vienna  daily  published  an  article  under  the  caption, 
"  Complete  Cure  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  in  which  the 
"  magnificent "  results  of  these  auricular  exercises  received 
as  grandiloquent  a  description.  Professor  Dr.  Lustkandl, 
expert  of  tlie  committee  on  educational  matters  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  took  part  in  one  of  these  demon- 
strations before  the  above-named  association,  December 
1, 1808 — that  is,  after  the  exercises  at  the  Diibling  School 
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had  been  practised  only  three  months.  Later,  Dr. 
Lustkandl  reported  at  a  session  of  the  committee  the  ob- 
servations he  had  made,  with  the  result  that  the  then 
Lord  Marshal  of  the  realm,  Baron  Yon  Gudenus,  felt 
compelled  to  express  his  appreciation  to  the  superintend- 
ent and  teachers  of  the  Government  Deaf-Mute  Institu- 
tion at  Dobling.  On  the  1st  of  February,  1895,  the  same 
subject  was  brought  up  for  discussion  in  the  Lower 
Austrian  Assembly  by  Deputy  Dumba,  and  the  Assembly 
forthwith  sent  an  appreciative  message  to  those  publica- 
tions which  had  signalized  themselves  in  the  service  of 
the  new  method.  The  Assembly  was  also  authorized  "to 
further  this  system,  so  beneficent  to  the  wards  of  the 
nation,  in  every  way  possible." 

As  we  can  see  from  the  above,  the  exponents  of  the 
auricular  exercises  at  Vienna  have  had  no  dearth  of  en- 
couragement, and  it  was  but  natural,  in  view  of  the  alleged 
successful  results,  that  the  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  other 
countries  felt  compelled  to  make  similar  experiments. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  auricular  exercises  have  been 
extensively  applied,  during  the  last  few  years,  in  many 
German  and  foreign  schools.  The  reports  submitted  are, 
however,  unfortunately  of  a  nature  to  awaken,  both  among 
the  authorities  and  the  public,  unwarranted  hopes  and 
expectations. 

Perhaps  the  most  accurate  observations  on  this  subject 
are  those  made  at  the  Third  Convention  of  German  Deaf- 
Mute  Teachers  at  Augsburg,  by  Mr.  Hemmes,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Institution  at  Bensheim.  Among  other  things, 
Mr.  Hemmes  said  :  "  About  25  per  cent,  of  the  deaf 
possess  some  hearing  on  entering  school.  With  these, 
paius  should  be  taken  during  the  whole  course  of  instruc- 
tion to  perfect  (?)  the  remnant  of  hearing,  and  to  have  the 
pupils  use  it  in  the  acquisition  of  speech."  But  Mr. 
Hemmes  indulges  in  extravagant  expectations  when  he 
thinks  the  method  will  be  so  efficient  that  hereafter  "  there 
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will  be  dO  totally  deaf  pupils  in  our  iustitutione."  The 
aame  may  be  suitl  of  Actual  High  Privy  Councillor  Dr. 
Schneider,  who  at  tlie  Coaference  of  Supennteudenta 
of  the  Deaf-Mute  Institutions  of  Sasonv  held  February 

II  and  12,  1897,  desired  the  auricular  exercises  to  by 
nniversally  adopted,  on  account  of  their  practical  value, 
enumerating  amon^  their  benefits  "  hearing  one's  owu 
voice,  the  retention  of  remnants  of  speech,  intercourse  iu 
the  dark,  and  hearing  noiees  in  crowded  streets." 

Dr.  Urbantschitscli,  aurist  and  university  professor  at 
Vienna,  \\va  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  whole  movement, 
having  succeeded  in  securing  the  school  at  Diibling  as  a 
field  for  hia  experiments.  But,  not  fully  undeceived  by 
the  teacberg  of  this  school  concerning  certain  featnres,  he 
has  nonrislied  hopes  and  expressed  opinions  that  every 
expert  teacher  of  the  deaf  must,  after  careful  study,  find  to 
be  at  least  questiouable. 

When  Dr.  Urbantschitsch  and  his  disoiplea  speak  of  an 
"  awakening,  strengthening,  reinforcing,  reviving,  develop- 
ment, and  improvement  of  the  hearing,"  they  appear  to 
think  that  their  acoustic  appliances  will  produce  anatomi- 
cal and  physiological  changes  iu  the  auditory  organs,  and 
that  the  hearing  is  developed  in  the  same  manner  as 
systematic  exercise  develops  the  muscles  of  the  body  to 
greater  efficiency.  Without  referring  to  the  circumstance 
that  even  experts  are  undecided  in  their  dii^nosis  of  the 
pathological  condition  of  the  auditory  organs,  I  believe  it 
is  questionable  whether  the  susceptibility  of  a  weakened 
null  ilefectiw,  sense-organ  can  be  increased  iu  the  same 
manner  as  the  efficiency  of  a  lieallhy  limb  hitherto  more 
or  less  unused.  If  this  possibility  existed,  we  should 
endeaviu',  through  suitable  exercise,  to  remove  not  only 
defects  iu  the  ear,  but  also  in  the  remaining  sense-oi^aus. 
Thus,  I  do  not  believe  it  impossible  that  a  person  who 
tliinks  he  can  no  longer  smell  may  yet  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish strong  and  pronounced  odors ;  but  I  venture  to 
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doubt  whether  his  weakened  olfactories  can  be  so  far  re- 
inforced by  exercise  as  to  enable  him  to  distinguish  the 
perfume  of  a  rose  from  that  of  a  pink.  One  who  is 
almost  blind  may  still  possess  a  slight  perception  of 
intense  light  or  even  a  very  limited  capacity  of  distinguish- 
ing objects,  but  we  never  hear  of  such  defective  vision 
being  improved  as  the  result  of  persistent  exercise. 

The  results  of  this  auricular  drill  might  lead  one  to 
speak  of  apparent  successes,  but  these  are  difficult  to 
explain,  and  easily  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions,  inas- 
much as — 

1.  Defective  hearing  is  manifested  in  an  extraordinary 
variety  of  forms ; 

2.  A  comparatively  slight  degree  of  hardness  of  hear- 
ing in  children  prior  to  the  period  of  speech-acquisition 
may  result  in  dumbness  ; 

3.  These  persons  are  of  so  immature  a  development, 
mental  and  linguistic,  that  they  are  themselves  unable  to 
give  a  reliable  account  of  any  possible  betterment  or 
aggravation  of  their  infirmity  ; 

4.  The  influence  of  systematic  articulation  and  language 
instruction  upon  the  power  of  hearing  which  these  chil- 
dren possess  is  often  so  striking  that  frequently  the  auric- 
ular drill  receives  credit  for  what  is  really  a  result  of  the 
drill  in  articulation  and  language. 

Further  elucidations  are  here  necessary  to  explain  the 
fallacy  in  which  the  adherents  of  the  auricular  exercises 
are  entangled,  and  at  the  same  time  to  come  to  a  general 
understanding  of  the  subject. 

The  belief  is  almost  universal  not  only  among  the  pub- 
lic, but  also  in  scientific  circles,  that  the  pupils  of  our  in- 
stitutions are  absolutely  deaf,  and  consequently  dumb. 
This  belief  is  wholly  erroneous.  The  infirmities  of  our 
pupils  are  so  varied,  and  appear  in  such  manifold  forms, 
that  we  should  have  to  make  a  highly  complicated  classi- 
fication, should  we  attempt  to  distinguish  more  particu- 
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larlj  all  the  caiiditious  nud  degrees  of  dBiifiiess  iiiid  dumb- 
uflss  wLich  we  have  occasion  to  study  in  our  pupils.  Tlie 
following  claBsificatiou  will  be  Biidicient  for  our  purpose : 

1.  According  to  my  estimate,  about  50  per  cent-  of  our 
pupils  may  be  regarded  as  totally'  deaf,  and  uo  auiouut  of 
skill  caD  lead  them  to  any  conception  of  souud.  If,  now, 
Professor  Urbautscliitscli  and  his  udbereuts  assert  that 
energetic  acoustic  drill  may  enable  a  majority  of  Mtw 
deaf-mates  to  distinguish  at  least  the  vowel  sounds,  tbexe 
gentlemen  are  suflerint^  under  the  Bame  delusion  as  those 
teachers  of  the  blind  who,  not  so  very  long  ago,  believed 
in  the  fallacy  that  tlici  blind  could  be  taught  to  distini^uisli 
the  color  of  certain  substances  through  the  medium  of 
touch.  Deaf-mutes  of  a  susceptible  temperament  may  be 
able,  after  long  practice  and  strenuous  effort,  to  distinguish 
certain  vowels,  when  vigorously  pronounced, by  tbediffer- 
ence  of  the  vibrations  produced  in  (heir  bodies,  or,  through 
an  ear-trumpet,  in  their  ears  and  the  bones  of  the  head. 
These  deaf-mutes  do  not  grasp  the  vowels  through  the  ear, 
but  distinguish  them,  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  through 
their  trained  sensorj'  nerves. 

2.  Next  to  the  totally  deaf,  we  find  pupils  in  our  schools — 
their  number  may  comprise  from  20  to  25  per  cent. — who 
respond  to  the  very  loudest  sounds  and  noises,  such  as  the 
noise  of  the  steam-wbistle,  the  thunder  of  cannon,  the 
sound  of  a  great  bell  rung  near  them,  etc.  The  hearing 
of  these  pupils  is,  however,  so  feeble  that  vocal  sounds, 
even  when  ejaculated  iu  a  stentorian  voice,  fail  to  produce 
any  impretisiou.  This  glimmering  degree  of  hearing  may 
be  regarded  as  having  no  influence  at  all  upon  the  vocal 
development  of  these  pupils,  and  sensible  teachers  have 
already  abandoned  all  efforts  to  help  such  children  aurally. 

3.  Finally,  we  tiud  in  our  schools  pupils — and  they 
make  up  the  remaining  25  to  30  per  cent. — who  really 
possess  some  hearing,  who  can,  for  instauce,  hear  the 
barking  of  dogs,  tlie  crowing  of  cocks,  the  neighing  of 
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horses,  the  ringing  of  the  dinner-bell,  and  other  noises, 
and  who  have  remained  dumb  only  because  their  hearing 
was  impaired  before  the  period  of  speech -acquisition,  their 
friends  neglecting  to  give  proper  attention  to  their  trouble. 
It  is  just  these  so-called  deaf-mutes,  whose  partial  hear- 
ing is,  moreover,  manifested  in  the  most  varied  degree, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  present  move- 
ment. And,  really,  during  the  course  of  instruction 
phenomena  were  observed  in  these  pupils,  which,  while 
they  have  not  found  a  satisfactory  explanation,  are  never- 
theless, in  my  opinion,  given  an  erroneous  significance  by 
the  adherents  of  auricular  exercises. 

The  elements  of  our  speech,  from  the  resonant  (l  to  the 
almost  inaudible  aspirate  A,  form  a  scale  of  tones  and 
sounds  of  the  most  diverse  intensity.  Meagre  fragments 
only  of  our  speech  forced  their  way  to  the  ear  of  the  par- 
tially deaf  child,  namely,  the  vowels  in  irregular  recurrence 
and  varying  volume,  while  in  the  case  of  those  whose  deaf- 
ness was  more  pronounced  the  consonants  rolled  by  with- 
out leaving  any  impression  at  all.  The  child  noticed,  of 
course,  that  the  rest  of  the  family  communicated  by  word 
of  mouth,  but  was  unable  to  straighten  the  chaotic  tangle 
of  sounds  that  beat  upon  its  ear,  and  was  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament as  a  person  of  normal  hearing  who,  unfavorably 
placed,  listens  to  some  speaker  and,  while  hearing  his 
voice,  does  not  understand  a  word. 

In  order  to  learn  speech  in  the  natural  manner,  there  is 
requisite,  among  other  things,  normal  hearing — the  ability 
not  only  to  distinguish  the  vowels,  but  also  to  grasp  the  con- 
sonants. As  this  condition  was  lacking  with  the  little  onesin 
question,  they  necessarily  remained  dumb.  This  class  of 
pupils  must  acquire  speech  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
deaf-mutes.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  they  possess  a 
great  advantage  over  the  totally  deaf,  for  they  quickly 
gras])  th(^  ])ur]>ose  of  the  mechanical  articulation  exercises, 
and  very  soon    fathom    the  secret   that  Htnnids  serve   as  a 
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medium  of  thought.  WLile  leftrning  tbti  protmiit^iHtiuu  of 
the  individual  sounds,  these  childreu  not  ouly  study  the 
movements  and  positions  of  the  lips  and  vocnl  organs, 
but  when  the  respective  vowels  occur  I/iolritfii  and  with 
the  neceSKarj  eolnin^  nnd  clenrnesg,\\i&  ear,  as  well  as  the 
eje,  is  siniultaueouslj  called  into  service.  The  enr  is  able 
to  distinguish  i^ocal  ilifferentiationn  in  these  loud  and  iso- 
lated sounds,  wbioh  it  was  unable  to  do  in  the  ronnec/ed 
form  of  ordinitry  speech.  If,  now,  these  children  are  pro- 
vided with  a  duplex  ear-trumpet  bo  that  they  can  compare 
the  voice  of  the  teacher  with  their  own,  the  acquiaitiou  of 
speech  will  be  materially  accelerated.  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  a  normal  child,  after  the  regular  dissection  and  ex- 
amination of  some  plant,  sees  more  loiih  tk«  same  eye»  in 
every  subsequent  plant  than  before  the  first  lesson,  so  tlie 
partially  deaf  child,  after  he  has  acquired  some  percep- 
tion of  the  sonorous  elements  of  speech,  apparently  bears 
mora,  though  with  the  mvte  degree  of  hearing,  than  before- 
After  these  children  come  thus  snddenly  to  a  mental 
quickening,  and  to  the  knowledge  that  the  hearing  they 
possess  may  yet  be  of  service,  the  soul  rushes  to  both  eye 
and  ear,  iind  they  use  both  senses  in  almost  equal  degree 
in  the  acquisition  of  the  new  treasure. 

During  the  entire  school  course,  these  pupils  have  a 
decided  advantage  over  their  totally  deaf  school-mates. 
They  give  the  articulation  teacher  little  trouble,  uud  in  the 
succeeding  grades  they  are  conspicuous  for  their  distinct 
and  fluent  speech,  their  acciirate  comprehension  of  ques- 
tions, and,  outside  the  class-room,  their  persistent  and 
co])ious  use  of  articulation.  These  children,  even  when  of 
only  medium  capacity,  frequently  outstrip  the  most  intel- 
ligent among  the  real  deaf-mutes,  and,  where  they  are  not 
feeble-minded,  nearly  always  reach  the  highest  grades. 
They  cause  a  great  sensation  at  public  exhibitions  by  their 
distinct  and  easily  understood  articulation,  and  on  every 
occasion  know  how  to  win  the  favor  of  ull  those  who  are 
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uot  suflSciently  acquainted  with  the  great  variety  of 
phases  in  which  the  infirmity  of  the  deaf  is  manifested. 
Deaf-mutes  of  this  class,  who  on  entering  school  are 
barely  able  to  distinguish  one  or  two  vowels,  apparently 
learn  how  to  hear  during  their  artificial  acquisition  of 
speech.  Some  of  them,  with  progressive  instruction,  get 
so  far  as  to  seize,  through  the  ear  alone ^  words,  sentences, 
and  even  statements  of  some  length.  Had  these  persons 
had  their  hearing  impaired  in  the  same  degree  after  the 
period  of  speech-acquisition,  they  would  probably  not 
have  been  put  in  a  deaf-mute  school  at  all,  and  therefore 
Troltsch,  in  his  treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  says  very 
pertinently  :  "  The  same  affection  of  the  ear  which  makes 
an  adult  hard-of-hearing  produces  dumbness  in  a  child." 
All  the  observations  and  investigations  I  have  made 
have  convinced  me  that  the  aural  improvement  in  those 
of  our  pupils  who  possess  a  minimum  of  hearing  is  only 
apparent.  After  the  infirmity  has  been  once  established, 
and  nature  does  not  come  to  the  rescue,  the  mechanical 
aural  capacity  nearly  always  remains  the  same.  The  de- 
gree of  hearing  is  unchanged,  but  the  pupil,  as  mental 
development  advances  and  his  powers  of  combination 
are  increased,  learns  how  to  put  his  originally  inert  hear- 
ing to  better  and  better  use. 

J.  HEIDSIEK, 
Instructor  in  the  Breslau  Institution^  Breslau^  Siluia^  Prussia. 

[to  bk  continued.] 


A  NEW  DEVICE  IN  TEACHING  LAN(.iUAGE.~lI.' 

K-i-planationv. 

(Who),  (wlmt).  (how),  etc.,  are  "iuciters;"  the  dash 
[ — ]  stands  for  iioud,  prououn,  or  verb,  as  the  case  may 
be;  worda  iuseited  in  brackets  are  esplanatory  or  sug- 
gestive, ae :  The  hidy  teachers  who  live  (where)  take  (what) 
[at  iioou]  (where)  =  Tlie  lady  teachers  who  live  dowu 
towu  take  diouer  at  the  sobool. 

A  (who)  raoB    =     A  boy  lana.t 
OT  A  girl  rniu. 

ran.  A  mao  mns.     Etc. 

Qdestioh  :  Who  rons  ? 

(who)  run     =     Boys  run. 
or  Girls  ran. 

ran.  Men  run.     Eto. 

QunnoN  :  Who  ran  7 
A  (what)  rnos     =     A  dog  rana. 
or  A  horse  runs. 

run.  A  cow  rans.     Etc. 

Qhestion:   WhHtrtlllHy 


PturiU. 


(whut)  run     =     Dogs  ri 


Etc. 
:   What  run  ■ 


A  («'li»)  eutH  (whiit).     =     A  jjirl  eats  bruud. 

or  A  boy  eatfl  an  apple. 

yuKBTioM  :  Who  eats  iiu  iipple  ? 

■  CiintiiiiK'il  from  the  February  niiinljer  ot  the  Annal*.  jinge  87. 

'*' Wliile  parts  of  the  luetbod  are  priuttid  for  ooDvenivace  thus:  "A 
(who)  runs.  =  A  lioy  runs.  Eto.,"  jd  actual  practice,  particQlnrly  with 
be^iiiimrR  or  primary  piipilu,  the  device  shoaid  always  be  used  in  this  way : 

A  l»j  rim.. 
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Plural. 

(who)  eat  (what).     =     Boys  eat  cake, 
or  Girls  eat  pie. 

ate.  Etc. 

Question  :  Who  eat  cake  ? 

A  (what)  eats  (what). 

A  dog  eats  meat.     Etc. 
Question  :  What  eats  meat  ? 

Plural, 
(what)  eat  (what). 

Dogs  eat  meat. 

Horses  eat  oats.     Etc. 

Question  :  What  eat  meat  ? 

A  (who)  (does  what). 
A  boy  runs. 
A  girl  eats  bread. 
A  baby  drinks  milk.     Etc. 
Question  :  What  does  a  boy  do  ? 

Plural. 
(who)  (do  what). 

Boys  play  ball. 

Girls  sew.     Etc. 

Question  :  What  do  girls  do  ? 

A  (what)  (does  what). 
A  dog  barks. 
A  horse  kicks. 
A  cow  gives  milk.     Etc. 
Question  :  What  does  a  horse  do  ? 

PluraU 
(what)  (do  whnt). 

Cows  eat  grass.     Etc. 

Question  :  What  do  cows  do  ? 

It  will   perhaps   now  be   easy  enough  to  begin  with 
names. 

(who)  put  (what)  on  the  (what). 

Let  a  boy  put  a  book  on  the  table,  having  given  his 
name  beforehand. 

John  put  a  book  on  the  table.     Etc. 
(who)  broke  a  (what). 

Henry  broke  a  pencil.     Etc. 
(who)  played  with  a  (what). 

Joseph  played  with  a  dog.     Etc. 
The  (what)  on  (what;  belongs  to  (whom). 

The  book  on  the  table  belongs  to  James.     Etc. 
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These  are  only  examples  of  Iiow   the   device   may  be 
used  in  many  vuvh  in  this  Hue. 
(who)  weot  to  town  iwlienl. 

Mr.  Qray  V.1-11I  to  lowii  yBHterdFiy. 
Or,  to  change  the  order  : 
(when)  (who)  went  to  town. 
(when)  (who)  will  go  (whsrej. 

To-morrow  Ur.  Hagertf  will  go  to  Ohioago. 
(who)  gave  a  (wh»t)  to  (whom). 

Hr.  Gregor;  gave  AD  apple  to  a  boy. 

Mr.  OoohraDe  gave  a  alate-poDcll  to  James.    Ele. 
(who)  are  (doing  what). 

The  boys  ars  playing  baoe.ball. 

Th«  pupih  iTe  eating  diuuei.     Eta. 

Tbe  sky  ie  (how)        =     The  aky  is  blue. 
The  wall  la  (how)      =     The  wall  is  white. 
The  grass  is  (how)     =     The  graaa  is  green. 
Ohalk  ie  (how)  =     The  ohalk  ie  white. 

John  is  (how)  =     John  is  tall. 

QtmsTioN  1  How  ia  John  ?    How  ia  ohalk  ? 
For  a  great  variety  of  practice  : 

(who)  is  (how). 

JanteH  ia  fax.    Etc. 
(whatliB(how). 

(who)  are  (howj. 

(what)  are  (how). 

Again  : 

(who) (how). 

(what) (bow). 

Jaiueij  ^ave  11  (Low|  knifn   lu  (whom)     —     James  guve  ik  sharp  knife  to 

Henry.     Henry  is  a  (hiiw)    =    Henry  ia  a  tal!  (boy).     John  has  (how) 

eyeu     =     John  Uim  blue  eyes. 
(who)  has  a    (how)  (what)     ~     James  has  a  new  slate.     Henry  lias  a 

nice  book.    Ett. 
(who)  have  (how)  (what)     =     The  pupils  baie  good  health.    Etc. 
(what)  hns.  ot  have  (how)  (what)     —     A  camel  haa  a  long  ueok.     Elu- 

pbttiits  have  short  ICRS.      Et.i. 

Question  :  How  was  the  knife  John  gave  t<)  .James  ?    What  did  John 
{{Ive  to  James  'i     How  are  the  eyea  John  has? 

•  "AdJKutivea  tell  us  liow  things  axe."-~-Oraebner. 
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As  children's  ideas  of  things  are  very  indefinite,  the 
above  exercises  will  afford  almost  limitless  practice.  We 
now  begin  to  cultivate  definiteness. 

The  sky  is  (what  color)     =     The  sky  is  blue. 

John  is  (how  many)  years  old     =     John  is  ten  years  old. 

Henry  is  a  (what  sort  of)  boy     =     Henry  is  a  good  boy. 

John  paid  (how  much)  for  the  ball     =     John  paid  twenty-five  cents  for 

the  ball. 
The  well  is  (how)  deep     =     The  well  is  very  deep. 

Question  :  What  color  is  the  sky  ?    How  many  years  old  is  John  ? 
Etc. 

It  is  (how)  but  (how)  to-day    =     It  is  clear  but  cold  to-day. 
It  is  (how)  to  go  (where). 

It  is  nice  to  go  to  Europe.     Etc. 
James  went  (where)  (when)  and  bought  (what). 

James  went  to  town  yesterday  and  bought  a  new  hat.    Etc. 

Pi*ononn8y  etc. 

As  I  am  without  experience  in  the  teaching  of  pupils 
of  so  low  grade  as  this,  I  must  ask  allowance  from  teach- 
ers, particularly  in  illustrating  the  use  of  /  and  ymi. 

I  see  a  (whom). 

I  see  a  boy. 

I  see  a  girl.     Etc. 
I  see  a  (what). 

I  see  a  slate. 

I  see  a  picture.     Etc. 
We  eat  (what). 

We  eat  bread.     Etc. 
Who  sees  a  boy  ?    or.  Whom  do  I  see  ? 
Who  eat  bread  ?    or,  What  do  we  eat  ? 
You  saw  (whom). 

The  pupil  will  be  very  likely  to  use  yon  in  his  answer, 
so  the  teacher  will  have  to  be  careful  to  tell  him  to  use 
the  pronoun  /of  the  first  person. 

he him 

John  studies  well. 

is  a  (how)  boy. 

We  like . 


After  a  little  effort,  it  will  not  be  long  before  some  one 
in  the  class  will  fill  these  blanks,  and  by  frequent  practice 
at  such  work  the  pronouns  will  soon  be  mastered. 
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The  proDonDB  /.  she,  theij,  it,  etc.,  are  to  be  lenrueil  in 
the  same  way. 

U;  (what)  is  in  mj  desk. 

Hy  slate  is  in  my  desk. 
Yoni  (what)  ia  ia  th«  barD. 

Toar  bone  ia  va  the  bun. 
Odt  (wbat)  are  an  the  desks. 

Our  ilateB  are  on  the  deakg. 
Jobn'e  (whfttj  is  in  Hilwankee. 

John's  home  is  in  Uilwankee. 
Henry's  (whatl  are  (vhat  color). 

Henry' K  eyes  are  brown. 
Fred's  (who)  came  to  see  him  (when). 

Fred's  father  came  to  see  him  yesterday. 
James  cut  bts  (what)  Id  the  Ifanual  Ttainlug  school. 

He  oat  bis  finger  in  tbe  Manaal  Training  aohool. 
Helen  tore  her  (wbat). 

She  tore  her  dress. 
The  pnpils  have  writl«D  their  (what). 

The  papiU  have  written  their  lessons.    Et«. 

Fred  lost knife. 

Helen  tore  — < —  dress. 

tore  her  dress. 

A  book  U  on  the  (what): 

is  a  (how)  book. 

is  (whose)  book. 

A  book  is  on  Lhe  tnbie. 

It  iH  B  nice  book. 

It  is  Johu's  book. 
A  »lflte  is  on  my  (what). 

in  a.  (how)  slate. 

iH  (whose)  slate. 

A  slate  is  on  my  desk. 

It  IH  a  Hmall  slate. 

It  is  my  slate, 
(whime)  (what)  ia  (where). 

My  home  is  in  Delavun. 

Fred  Smith's  home  is  in  Arcadia,  Wia.     Etc. 
(whose)  (who)  lives  (where). 

Mr.  Hiirabriehfs  father  lives  io  Racine.     Etc. 
This  (what;  is  (where). 

Slandiiig  uear  a  table,  with  your  finger  ou  some  object, 
call  itttentiou  to  the  above  seDteoce.  The  pupils  will  soon 
till  out  the  seoteuce  : 
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This  book  is  on  the  table. 
This  (what)  is  ^  whose). 

This  book  is  John^s. 
This  is  (whose)  (what). 

This  is  Henry's  book.     £to. 
That  (what)  is  (where). 

Standing  now  at  a  distance  and  pointing  to  Rome  ob- 
ject, do  as  before. 

That  clock  is  on  the  wall.     Etc. 
That  (what)  is  (whose). 
lliat  is  (whose)  (what).    Etc. 
A  (what)  is  a  man  who  makes  boots  and  shoes. 

A  shoemaker  is  a  man  who  makes  boots  and  shoes.    Or, 
A  (who)  who  makes  boots  and  shoes  is  a  (what). 

A  man  who  makes  boots  and  shoes  is  a  shoemaker. 
A  (what)  is  a  (who)  who  (does  what). 

A  dressmaker  is  a  woman  who  makes  dresses.     Etc. 
(who),  who  IS  or  was  a  (what)  where,  (did  what). 

Mr.  Hambright,  who  is  a  olerk  here,  went  to  Milwaukee  last 
Saturday. 

James  Conrad,  who  was  a  student  in  €killaudet  College  two  years 
ago,  went  to  Colorado  last  summer  for  his  health. 
(who),  who  died  (when),  lived  (where)  or  was  (what). 

Gen.  Grant,  who  died  in  1885,  was  an  ex-President  of  the  United 
States. 

Gen.  Sherman,  who  died  some  years  ago,  lived  in  New  York  city, 
(who),  who  (does  what),  lives  (where). 

Mr.  Httgerty.  who  teaches  school  here,  lives  in  town.    Etc. 
(who),  who  is  the  (how) (where)  (did  what)  (when). 

James,  who  is  the  largest  boy  in  school,  went  home  yesterday. 
Etc. 
The  (what),  which  is  (where),  belongs  to  (whom). 

The  book,  which  is  on  the  table,  belongs  to  Mr.  Murphy.  Etc. 
(what  town),  which  is  a  (how) ,  is  (how  far)  from  (what  town). 

Delavan,  which  is  a  fine  town,  is  18  miles  from  Whitewater.  Etc. 
The  (what)  which  is  (where)  is  (whose). 

The  horse  which  is  in  the  barn  is  Mr.  Swiler*s.     Etc. 

Of  course  the  above  are  only  partial  illustrations  of  the 
use  of  the  "  inciter  "  in  the  case  of  the  pronouns,  but  I 
think  they  will  do  to  give  the  reader  a  fair  idea  of  the  way 
in  which  the  method  may  be  used  in  this  part  of  language 
work. 
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Atletrbi.  tU. 
JamM  writCB  (how). 

J&meR  writes  Di''el.v. 
(wbo)  walks  (bow). 

H;n  walks  gracefnll;. 
Tbe  pnpilg  went  to  the  Fair  jd  the  (what).     Or, 
The  pupils  went  to  tlie  Fair  (how). 

They  went  to  the  Fair  in  the  can. 

For  practice  in  variety  : 

(who)  (does  what)  (how). 

John  works  well.     Etc. 

Henry  stndies  hard.  Etc. 
(who)  can  play  (what). 

John  can  play  ball.  Bt«. 
(who)  can  (do  what). 

John  cnu  write. 

Henry  can  ride  a  bioyole.    Etc. 

Practice  in  the  use  of  cannot  may  be  carried  od  id  t 
aimiUr  mauner. 

Comparison  of  A^tetine*. 

(who)  is  or  are  ;bow). 

Rosa  is  fst. 

Uy  brothers  are  tall.  Etc. 
(wbnt)  is  or  are  (bow). 

Camele  are  ugly. 

Lyon's  fing^er  is  pretty  sore, 
(who)  13  or  are  (how)  than  (who). 

Louisa  m  taller  than  I. 

Jolitz  is  brighter  than  Ida. 
(what)  is  or  are  (how)  than  (what). 

The  electric  lights  in  tbe  Kchool-room  sre  prettier  than  those  ii 
tbeetudy-rooiii. 

New  York  is  more  beantiful  tbnn  Chicsgo. 
(who)  is  the  (how) in  tbe  class,  . 

llosn  is  the  smallest  girl  iu  the  class.     Or, 
(who)  is  the  (how) ■  (where). 

Joliu  is  the  tsllest  buy  in  tbe  school. 

To  encourage  more  diffciilt  work,  I  write  something  lik( 
this  on  the  slate  : 
(who)  said,  or  bt-ard,  or  rend,  or  told  that  (who)  or  (what)  is  or  wait  thi 

(how)  (where). 

Chris,  told  in^  that  the  dictionary  was  the  largest  book  in  th( 
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Caniparimm — Adverbs. 

(who)  writes  (how). 

James  writes  nicely.     Etc. 

To  give  more  variety  and  training,  I  put  the  device  this 
way  : 

(who)  (does  what)  or  (did  what)  (how). 

Supt.  Swiler  told  Kohler  that  he'  did  well  in  the  shoe-shop. 

Mr. told  me  he  could  not  read  the  newspaper  very  well  at 

night, 
(who )  (does  what)  (how)  than  (who). 

The  boys  study  harder  than  the  girls. 
(who)  (does  what)  the  (how)  of  (^whom). 

Parish  walks  the  fastest  of  all  the  boys. 

Bridget  dances  the  most  graoefolly  of  all  the  girls. 

Nearly  all  the  above  sentences  in  comparison  of  adjec- 
tives and  adverbs  are  copied  from  my  papils'  work. 

It  is  (how)  to  be  (how). 

It  is  wrong  to  be  jealous. 

It  is  good  to  be  industrious. 

It  is  bad  to  be  quarrelsome. 

It  is  always  proper  to  be  polite.    Etc. 
(Pupils'  work.) 
(who)  is  (where). 

Mr.  Wachuta  is  in  his  room.     Etc. 
(when)  (who)  was  (where). 

Yesterday  Miss  Pearce  was  in  Ohioago.    Etc. 
It  is  (how)  to  be  (where). 

It  is  good  to  be  in  school. 
(who)  will  go  (where)  (when). 

Mr.  Gray  will  go  home  this  aftefnoon. 
It  is  or  was  (how)  (when)  or  (where). 

It  is  cloudy  to-day. 

It  was  cold  yesterday. 

It  was  cold  while  I  skated  on  Lake  Gomo  last  Saturday. 

It  is  a  little  cold  to-day. 

I  think,  if  it  is  pleasant,  we  may  skate  on  Lake  Gomo  next  Satur- 
day. 

It  was  very  cool  in  the  woods  last  summer. 
(Pupils'  work.) 
It  is  (how)  to  (do  what). 

It  is  nice  to  go  home  on  Ghristmas. 

It  is  good  to  read  books. 

It  is  fine  import  to  skate. 
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It  is  hard  for  some  to  learn. 

It  is  bad  to  fight. 

It  is  wrong  to  o£Fend  your  teacher. 

It  is  wrong  to  drink. 

It  is  wrong  to  lie. 
It  takes  (whom;  (how  long)  to  go  home  in  the  (what). 

It  takes  James  a  day  to  go  home  in  the  cars. 
It  takes  (whom)  (how  long)  to  (do  what). 

It  takes  Mr.  Larson  45  minutes  to  ride  to  Geneva  on  his  bicycle. 
Etc. 

(Pupils'  work.) 
It  has  been  (how)  for  (how  long). 

It  has  been  cloudy  for  almost  a  week. 

It  has  been  cold  for  almost  two  weeks, 
(who)  has  been  (how)  for  (how  long). 

John  has  been  sick  for  three  days, 
(who)  think  it  will  be  (how)  (when). 

I  think  it  will  be  fine  in  a  few  days, 
(who)  think  it  will  (do  what)  (when). 

Hallada  thinks  it  will  rain  next  spring.     Etc. 
(who)  (does  what)  as  (how)  as  (who). 

James  writes  as  well  as  Frank, 
(who)  can  (do  what)  as  (how)  as  (who). 

John  can  play  ball  as  well  ss  Henry. 
To-day  it  is  as  (how)  as  (when)     =    To-day  it  is  as  cold  as  yesU^rday. 

Beeause. 

The  boys  cannot  play  (what),  because  it  is  (how). 

The  boys  cannot  play  ball,  because  it  is  wet. 
(who)  cannot  play  (what),  (why)  it  is  (how). 

The  boys  cannot  play  ball,  because  it  is  wet. 
(why)  it  is  (how),  (who)  cannot  (do  what). 

Because  it  is  wet,  the  girls  cannot  go  down  town.     Etc. 
(when)  (who)  could  not  go  (where),  (why). 

Lost  week  Harvey  could  not  go  to  school,  because  he  had  a  boil 

on  his  cheek. 

Whm, 

(when)  (what)  is  out,  (who)  will  (do  what). 

When  school  is  out,  Mr.  Hagerty  will  take  a  picture  of  the  new 
pupils. 

When  (who)  goes  (where)  (when),  will  (do  what). 

When  Mr.  Larson  goes  to  Michigan  next  summer,  he  will  visit 
his  friend.     Etc. 

//• 

(who)  said    that    if  (who)  were   a   (how)   boy could   go  (where) 

(when). 
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John*B  father  said  that  if  he  were  a  good  boy,  he  could  go  to  the 

fair  in  September.     Etc. 

(who)  will  buy  (what)  when goea  (where)  (when). 

Mr.  H.  Hambright  will  buy  some  presents    when   he  goes  to 

Racine  next  week. 

How. 

(who)  teaches  (whom)  how  to  make  (what). 

Mr.  Beamsley  teaches  the  boys  how  to  make  boots  and  shoes. 

Since. 

It  is  (how  long)  since  (who)  saw  (whom). 

It  is  three  months  since  the  pupils  saw  their  parents  and  friends, 
(who)  has  not  seen  (whom)  since  (what  year),  or  (what  month)  or  (what 
season). 

James  has  not  seen  his  mother  since  1893. 

Whffrt. 
(who)  knows  where  (what)  is,  or  are. 

Fred  knows  where  his  dog  is.     Etc. 
Cwho)  knows,  or  know,  where  ( who)  lives,  or  live. 

The  teachers  know  where  their  pupils  live.    Etc. 
(who)  told  (whom)  that did  not  know  where  (who)  went  (when). 

James  told  Henry  that  he  did  not  know  where  his  sister  went 
yesterday. 

I  think  the  foregoing  is   sufficient   to    illustrate   the 
method  in  this  kind  of  work. 

An  Example  of  the  Development  of  the  Different  Conetruetions 

of  Verbs. 

Name  J  8  Constructions. 

^'who)  named  ( whom). 

My  parents  named  me. 
(who)  named  (whom)  (what). 

Last  April  my  cousin  named  her  little  daughter,  Ethel.    Etc. 
(what  State)  was  named  in  honor  of  (whom). 

Pennsylvania  was  named  in  honor  of  William  Penn.     Etc. 
(who^;  named  (whom)  after  (whom). 

Lincoln's  parents  named  him  after  his  grandfather.     Etc. 
(who)  was  named  by  (whom). 

Tour  son  Orville  was  named  by  your  mother-in-law.     Etc. 
A  (who)  named  (what)  (did  what)  (when)  (where). 

A  man  named  Wilson  committed  suicide  last  summer  at  Ashland . 
Etc. 
(whose)  name  is  (what). 

My  cousin's  name  is  Hulda  Anderson,  etc. 
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A  (who)  whose  name  was  'whatXdid  what)  (when). 

A  hoy  whose  nnme  was  JnmM  Hilpj  ran  awny  from  school  IwC 
JiiDDnrj. 

The  above  is  odIj  a  snmple  of  snch  work,  all  the 
sentences  being  written  by  cue  of  my  pupils.  In  this  way 
I  tftiifibt  fourteen  verbs  last  year  wliose  different  constnic- 
tioDH  were  from  five  to  twelve. 

Here  is  some  use  that  may  be  made  of  the  device  in 
geography.    The  class  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  sohool- 
Toom  and  papils  and  objects  are  made  to  assist. 
(who)  u  Dortb  of  (what). 

John  ii  north  of  th«  table.     Eto. 
(who)  or  (what)  is of  (what). 

The  desk  ia  sonth  of  the  table, 
(who)  is  (in  what  directioa  from)  (what). 

Heniy  la  west  ot  the  table, 
(who)  or  (what)  is,  or  are,  in  (what)  part  of  (what)  or  (what  bnilding). 

Onr  Bidiool-room  ia  in  the  weatem  part  of  the  Bohoolbaildtng. 
Etc. 
(what  country)  is  in  (what)  part  of  (what  conUnent). 

Alaska  ia  in  the  northeaatem  part  of  North  Ameriea.    Bl<:. 

Locating  cities  and  towns : 
Chicago  is  (where)  in  (what)  part  of  (what  Stated. 

Chicago  is  on  Lake  Michigan,  in  the  northeaatem  part  of  Illinoia. 
Now  pat  some  other  city  in  the  place  of  Chicago,  and 
let  the  pupils  locate  it,  and  so  on.     I  have  tried  the  above, 
with  excellent  results. 

These  remaining    pages  are  the  work  of  the   pupils, 
further  illustrating  the   use  of  the  method.     Such  work 
can  be  innde  hard  or  easy,  as  the  teacher  desires. 
DufrijiU&n  of  a  Picture. 
This  ia  a  pictnie  of  (what),     (who)  are  (doing  what)  baud  in  hand. 
Two  (who)  have   (what)  on   [ttieir   beada].     One   baa  (done  what)  on 
(what),     (who)  with  the  blue  (witet)  baa  on  (what),     (what)  ia  id   front 
of  (whom),     (who)   ia  silting   on  (what)  (where)  (doing   what),     (what) 
are  leaning  against  (what),     (who)  look  (how),     (who)  on  the   ground 
seems  to  be  (doing  what)  (why). 
This  is  a  picture  of  some  children,  hena,  geese,  bonsesi,  and  oien. 
The  childreu  are  running  hnnd  in  hand. 
Two  »iirl»  have  bats  on. 
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One  has  fallen  on  the  gronnd. 
The  boy  with  the  blue  dress  has  on  a  red  necktie. 
Two  geese  are  in  front  of  the  children. 
A  man  is  sitting  on  a  log  near  a  fence  holding  his  child. 
A  cane  and  a  ladder  are  leaning  against  the  log  and  the  barn. 
The  children  look  happy.     The  boy  on  the  gronnd  seems  to  be  crying 
because  he  is  hurt. 

Reproduction. — James  Russell  Lowell, 

(who)  was  bom  (when)  (where).     was  the  (how)  of  (how  many) 

(whom),     (whose)  name  was  (what).      And  was  (what),    (whose) 

(what)  was  ^ where)  but  he  (did  what)  (where),  (whose)  home  was  called 
(what).  There  were  (what)  about  (what)  when  (who)  was  (how),  (who) 
loved  to  (do  what),     (who)  had  (what).     built  (what). 

James  Russell  Lowell  was  born  on  February  22. 1819,  in  Cambridge.  He 
was  the  youngest  of  five  children.  His  father^s  name  was  Charles  Lowell 
and  he  was  a  minister.  His  home  was  in  Cambridge,  but  he  preached  in 
Boston.  His  home  was  called  Elmwood.  There  were  large  beautiful 
groves  about  Elmwood  wheu  James  was  a  little  boy.  He  loved  to  play 
among  the  trees  with  his  brother  and  sister.  He  had  many  pets,  a  colt, 
dog,  and  kittens.     The  children  built  a  hut  in  the  woods. 

Christmas, 

(what  day)  WHS  (what). comes  (when).     On   that  (what;  (who) 

was  born   (how   long)  ago.     So  we (what)  in of  his  (what). 

is  a  (how;  (what)  for   (whom),  ^why).     (who)  had  our  Christmas 

C where"*   this  year,     (who)   was   (what).     had  on  (what).     It  was 

(what)  to  see  (whom)  (do  what).  After  breakfast  (who)  (did  what), 
(how  many)  got  (what).  Every  one  got  (what),  (who)  had  (what)  for 
(what  meals),  (when)  there  was  (what)  (where).  At  (what)  (who) 
(did  what),  going  (where)  at  (what  time). 

Christmas. 

Last  Friday  was  Christmas.  Christmas  comes  on  '.December  25.  On 
that  day  Jesus  Christ  was  born  1900  years  ago.  So  we  observe  Christ- 
mas in  remembrance  of  his  birth.  It  is  a  happy  day  for  children, 
because  they  get  presents.  We  had  our  Christmas  in  the  dining-room 
this  year.  Mr.  Joseph  Wachuta  was  Santa  Claus.  He  had  on  a  sheep- 
skin coat,  fur  cap,  gray  pants,  and  big  shoes.  It  was  fun  to  see  Santa 
Claus  dance,  bow  and  shake  hands  with  the  pupils.  After  breakfast  I 
got  my  box  and  opened  it.  Many  pupils  got  boxes  and  presents.  Every 
one  got  a  bi)X  of  candy,  a  bag  of  nuts,  and  a  Chinese  napkin.  We  had 
turkey,  mince  pie,  and  cranberry  sauce  for  dinner,  and  oranges  and  cakes 
for  supper.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  party  in  the  chapel.  At  the 
party  we  played  games  and  danced,  going  to  bed  at  9  o^clock. 


KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

In  the  early  education  of  heariug  childreD  the  uae  ul 
kiDdergarten  li&a  jiroved  to  be  of  great  advuDtage,  bat 
whether  it  is  of  practical  value  iu  the  education  of  the 
deaf  ia  a  queatiou  which  has  presented  itself  for  some  time 
to  the  mind  of  the  writer. 

Wishing,  if  possible,  to  solve  this  qnestioD  by  obtaiBing 
iuformation  and  expert  opinioD  on  the  sabject,  I  sent  out, 
some  time  ago,  the  following  list  of  qnestiooa  to  the 
superintendents  of  all  the  schools  for  the  deaf  in  this 
country : 

1.  Is  kindergarten  taught  in  your  school  ? 

2.  If  80,  do  you  place  all  children  who  enter  the  school, 
regardless  of  age,  in  the  kindergarten  department,  or  what 
rule  do  yon  follow  in  this  respect  ? 

(a)  How  long,  as  a  general  rule,  do  yon  allow  the  chil- 
dren to  remain  in  this  department? 

3.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  kindergarten 
for  the  deaf? 

From  the  majority  of  these  superintendents  prompt  re- 
plies were  received,  but  a  few  of  them  neglected  to  answer 
my  queries.  Nine-tenths  of  the  replies  received  were 
favorable  to  the  use  of  kindergarten  in  schools  for  the 
deaf.  Several  of  the  older  members  of  our  profession, 
however,  appear  to  be  extremely  doubtful  of  its  value. 

Kindergarten  departments  have  been  established  at  the 
following  schools :  Indiana,  Maryland,  Western  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Wisconsin,  North- 
ern New  York,  Maine,  New  York,  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
Central  New  York,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Illinois.  All  the  other  schools,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  eight  or  ten,  use  kindergarten  methods  and 
devices. 

There  seems  to  be  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  age 
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children  should  be  admitted  to  the  kindergarten  depart- 
ment and  the  length  of  time  they  should  remain  in  it.  In 
the  Rochester  School,  where  kindergarten  has  been  taught 
for  the  last  twenty-two  years,  the  rule  is  to  place  all  chil- 
dren under  twelve  years,  upon  entering — with  occasional 
exceptions  of  such  as  have  had  special  opportunities  for 
mental  development  or  are  physically  mature  in  advance 
of  their  years, — in  this  department,  in  such  of  the  classes 
as  they  are  best  qualified  to  enter.  They  are  allowed  to 
remain  there  until  they  are  twelve  years  of  age.  A  similar 
rule  prevails  at  the  New  Jersey  School.  At  the  Wisconsin 
School  all  children  under  ten  are  placed  in  this  depart- 
ment and  allowed  to  remain  there  two  years.  In  the  In- 
diana School,  where  kindergarten  has  been  admirably 
arranged  and  systematized,  the  admission  into  this  depart- 
ment is  limited  to  twenty  pupils,  from  six  to  eight  years 
of  age,  each  year.  These  are  allowed  to  remain  in  this 
department  two  years.  At  the  other  schools  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  fixed  rule,  but  the  majority  agree  that 
only  the  youngest  children,  or  those  under  eight  years, 
should  be  admitted  to  this  department,  and  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  there  about  two  years. 

In  reference  to  the  value  of  kindergarten  for  the  deaf, 
Mr.  Ely,  Superintendent  of  the  Maryland  School,  says : 

'^A  kindergarten  for  the  deaf  cannot  include  all  the 
good  points  of  a  kindergarten  for  the  hearing.  Music 
and  rhythm,  of  coui-se,  have  to  be  left  out.  A  kindergar- 
ten for  hearing  children  is  useful  in  the  very  early  years 
and  before  the  age  at  which  children  are  usually  admitted 
to  schools  for  the  deaf. 

"  Our  young  deaf  children  in  school,  while  in  many 
ways  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  young  hearing 
children,  are  yet  in  many  things  as  well  advanced  as  those 
who  can  hear,  and  many  of  the  kindergarten  occupations 
are  unsuited  to  them,  or,  if  applicable  at  all,  would  require 
from  them  little  more  than  passing  notice. 
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"  I  put  a  grent  deal  of  vnlne  upon  the  kindergarten,  but 
would  not  allow  it  to  cuvtsr  too  much  time." 

Mr.  Clarke,  SuperinteiideDt  of  the  Michigan  School. 
says:  "I  see  iin  reason  why  deaf  children  over  seven 
years  of  age  Bhnitld  go  into  a  kindergarten.  I  Hboutd 
like  to  get  hold  of  them  when  younger,  and  sbould  then 
have  one,  but  havf  not  arranged  it  yet." 

Dr.  Williams,  Principal  of  the  Hartford  School,  attys: 
"A  modified  form  of  kindergarten  is  valuable  for  very 
young  deaf  children, " 

Mr.  Dudley,  Superintendent  of  the  Colorado  School, 
writes :  "  I  do  not  think  kindergarten  is  available  for  the 
deaf.  Kindei^arten,  to  be  real,  mast  consist  largely  of 
song  and  story  and  there  must  be  a  continual  fire  of  con- 
versation going  on  simultaneously  with  the  work.  The 
deaf  can  march,  and  perform  some  of  the  gymnastics  and 
do  the  weaving  and  clay-moulding,  but  these  are  only 
features — not  the  thing  itself." 

Dr.  Westervelt,  of  the  Rochester  School,  says :  "  We 
find  our  kindei^arten  a  valuable  part  of  our  school 
method,  as  is  shown  by  the  number  of  years  which  it  has 
been  sustained.  We  use  much  of  the  regular  kindergarten 
work,  but  necessarily  umit  ii  good  many  of  the  songs  and 
exercises,  and  especially  such  as  we  find  not  suited  to  the 
age  and  other  characteristics  of  our  children.  The  train- 
ing of  attention  by  all  of  the  kindergarten  devices  we 
have  adopted  develops  children  especially  dull,  as  we 
have  not  been  able  to  do  in  auy  other  way,  so  that  we 
have  few  children  who  apjtear  imbecile  or  unable  to  use 
languiige  to  a  limited  degree,  and,  seeing  that  whatever 
they  are  able  to  conceive  they  are  to  express  in  English, 
it  seems  as  if  they  were  making  a  more  satisfactory  prep- 
ress than  if  they  could  express  the  same  thought  in 
signs,  and  those  of  our  children  possessed  of  faculties  of 
growth  and  training  develop  whatever  powers  they  pos- 
sess to  excellent  advantage.     In  order,  however,  that  the 
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kindergarten  should  be  beneficial  to  the  deaf,  it  should  be 
conducted  through  language  by  manual  spelling  to  the 
absolute  disuse  of  signs  by  both  teachers  and  children, 
either  in  school  or  out.  Language  can  then  be  used  to 
them,  substantially,  as  in  kindergartens  for  the  hearing." 

Mr.  Tate,  of  the  Minnesota  School,  says  :  *'  In  a  greatly 
modified  form  it  can  be  used  as  a  diversion,  and  has  some 
virtue,  no  doubt,  as  a  means  to  development.'* 

Mr.  Yates,  of  the  Arkansas  School,  says :  "  We  think  it 
a  good  thing,  given  in  connection  with  the  regular  class 
work.  Our  kindergarten  pupils  are  all  in  regular  classes 
a  short  while  each  day  as  well  as  an  hour  and  fifteen 
minutes  in  the  kindergarten.  They  progress  finely  and 
every  little  fellow  seems  to  love  this  work  dearly.  Our 
kindergarten  teacher  will  also  give  lectures  to  our  other 
primary'  teachers.  This  will,  we  hope,  sharpen  the  inge- 
nuity of  these  teachers,  better  enabling  them  to  keep  up 
a  healthy,  loving  interest  in  their  classes,  so  necessary  in 
the  work  of  instructing  the  young. 

"  I  fear  many  of  our  schools  have  had  too  much  dryness, 
sternness,  and ,  frown  in  our  classes  of  little  children. 
Kindergarten,  I  hope,  will  have  the  happy  effect  of  mellow- 
ing matters,  without  interfering  in  the  least  with  proper 
discipline.  Kindergarten  strives  to  draw  out,  to  lead  the 
young  mind  naturally,  without  cramping  or  frightening  it 
in  any  way  by  using  harshness  or  force,  and  that  this  is 
the  proper  method  of  instruction  for  at  least  a  very  large 
majority  of  our  little  ones,  all  will  agree." 

Mr.  Mathison,  of  the  Ontario  School,  thinks  a  kinder- 
garten department  would  be  valuable  in  every  institution 
for  the  deaf,  and  purposes  having  one  when  funds  can  be 
obtained  to  pay  a  teacher. 

Miss  Taylor,  of  the  Maine  School,  writes :  "  With 
young  children  whose  attention  could  not  otherwise  be 
held  five  hours  a  day,  it  is  developing  and  helpful,  but  if 
continued  for  too  long  a  time,  the  teacher  who  takes  the 
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class  iDTariably  comphiina  tbat  the  pupils  are  indolent 
and  prefer  play  to  wutk.  In  teacbtu^  tlie  deaf  there  is 
80  much  that  takes  the  phice  of  kindergarten  work  thai 
most  children  after  eiglit  yt^ars  of  age  Ao  not  require  it." 

"The  school  is  incomplete  without  it,"  is  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Dobyns,  of  the  Mississippi  School ;  and  Mr. 
Nelson,  of  the  Borne  School,  thinks  it  "  a  great  thiug  for 
the  deaf,  to  give  them  a  foundation  for  their  futnre 
practical  education." 

Mr.  Currier,  of  the  New  York  Institation,  wiites :  "  The 
kindei^arteu  system  has  become  so  well  ODderstood  as  a 
system  of  education  for  hearing  children  that  it  is  some- 
what surprising  that  it  is  used  in  bo  few  schools  for  the 
deaf.  The  employment  of  its  methods  in  the  early  train- 
ing of  the  deaf  is  looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  many  able 
instructors,  who  question  the  expediency  of  games  and 
the  like,  and  ask  for  proof  of  definite  results  obtained  by 
the  use  of  these  methods.  Great  principles  cannot  be 
stated  in  a  few  minutes  or  understood  in  a  few  hoars. 
The  kindergarten,  by  utilizing  play,  puts  it  in  the  right 
place,  and  it  is  the  one  great  reason  why  schools  for  the 
deaf  should  make  it  welcome." 

Mr.  Ray,  of  the  North  Carolina  School,  says  i  "  I  regard 
kindergarten  methods  in  modified  form  of  great  advantage 
to  small  deuf  children.  I  am  not  prepared  to  advocate 
the  '  free,  simple,  and  only  kindergarten  methods '  as  best 
adapted  for  the  use  of  deaf  children,  but  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  with  the  smaller  children  of  our  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  bliud  the  general  principles  in  a  modified 
form  are  practically  invaluable  when  properly  exercised." 

Mr.  Rider,  of  the  Malone  School,  writes :  "  The  kinder- 
garten department  is  a  department  of  educational  founda- 
tions; a  place  where  our  little  children  can  receive  not 
only  tender  care,  but  the  training,  guidance,  and  associa- 
tions which  they  need.  Kindergarten  reveals  to  the  child 
a  world  iu  which  he  is  fur  the  first  time  brought  to  realize 
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that  he  is  one  of  many,  and  given  companionship  with 
equals.  Naturally  be  has  been  a  separate  individual  and 
thoughtful  of  self  alone.  Now  he  is  one  of  a  community 
and  must  learn  in  the  easiest  way  that  the  loving  and 
helping  of  others  is  the  surest  happiness,  and  through 
the  training  he  here  receives  he  will  in  real  life  be  more 
apt  to  make  every  pleasure  a  delightful  task  and  every 
task  a  delightful  pleasure." 

Mr.  Connor,  of  the  Georgia  School,  says:  "I  think 
some  of  the  kindergarten  work  can  be  used  to  very  great 
advantage  with  the  younger  children,  especially  in  the 
oral  department,  but  I  should  not  want  the  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  a  rule  that  would  require  that  every  pupil  should 
be  placed  in  a  department  specially  organized  for  this 
work." 

« 

In  an  admirable  aiiicle  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Annals^  Miss  May  Martin,  of  Gallaudet  College,  interest- 
ingly describes  the  kindergarten  work  of  the  New  Jersey 
School.  She  speaks  of  the  value  of  kindergarten  work  in 
the  teaching  of  language,  and  the  habits  of  industry, 
activity,  alertness,  and  observation  formed  by  a  training 
in  this  work.  She  advocates  the  theory  of  making  the 
first  few  years  at  school  as  full  as  possible  of  activity  and 
genuine  interest  for  the  pupil,  encouraging  him  to  inves- 
tigate and  report  to  us  rather  than  drilling  him  out  of  our 
own  mass  of  information,  and  thinks  that  by  doing  so  the 
best  foundation  for  his  future  is  laid. 

From  the  opinions  expressed  above  and  from  my  own 
experience  and  knowledge  along  this  line,  I  should  say 
that  every  school  for  the  deaf  where  children  are  admitted 
under  eight  years  should  have  a  kindergarten  depart- 
ment. We  all  know  what  kindergarten  does  for  the  hearing 
child — how  it  trains  the  eye  to  observe  correctly  form,  color, 
and  proportion  ;  how  originality  and  ingenuity  are  de- 
veloped, the  imagination  cultivated,  the  perception  quick- 
ened, and  the  judgment  ripened  ;  how  the  hand  is  trained 
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to  work  consciously,  and  a  valuable  fouudation  meutallj, 
morally,  and  physically  laid.  Now,  I  do  not  see  why  deaf 
cbildren,  througii  the  aid  of  natural  sigus,  fiuger-spelhDg, 
and  speech,  cannot  reap  the  same  advautage  from  kinder- 
garten  as  the  hearing.  One  of  the  reasons  wh}'  kinder- 
garten has  not  come  to  the  front  in  the  education  of  tliR 
de&f  is  that  the  trained  kindei^artnerB,  as  a  rote,  who 
are  placed  in  charge  of  the  kindergarten  departments  of 
our  schools,  have  no  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  require- 
ments of  the  deaf,  and  they,  therefore,  cannot  possibly 
adapt  the  work  to  suit  the  needs  of  a  class  of  whom  they 
have  no  knowledge.  If  trained  teachers  of  the  deaf  were 
also  trained  kindei^artners  and  the  kindergarten  methods 
were  adapted  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  deaf,  then  I 
believe  that  nothing  else  could  lay  such  a  valuable  founda- 
tion. The  effect  of  such  a  training  would  be  felt  through- 
out the  entire  school  course. 

THOMflS  S.  MaALOKBK, 
ItutrucUrr  in  lAt  Atabaraa  IntlituU,  Talladtga,  Ataiama. 


THE 'PSYCHOLOGICAL  METHOD  OF  TEACHING 
LANGUAGE* 
The  grand  aim  of  every  teacher  of  the  deaf  is  to  put  his 
pupils  in  possession  of  the  spoken  language  of  their 
country.  Surely,  then,  another  aid  towurd  this  end  will  be 
welcomed  by  our  profession.  It  is  in  this  belief  that  an 
English  edition  of  the  Series  or  Gouiii  method  of  teaching 
language  has  been  prepared  and  at  last  happily  com- 
pleted. Its  special  aim  is  to  aid  the  deaf  in  English- 
speaking  countries  and  to  lighten  the  labor  of  their 
teachers  ;  but  it  is  equally  a])plicable  to  classes  of  hearing 
children  iu  English  primary  schools  and  to  foreigners  who 
desire  to  acquire  the  English  language. 

*'' Scenes  of  EaglUli  Life.  Itook  I :  Childreii'HLite.  Book  II:  DaUj 
LiTi'.  Trndes,  clc.  }liiok  III :  The  Country,  Trsvellint,',  etc."  Londoa. 
GHiirg.'  Philip  A  S..11.  :t2  Flc.^t  Streel.     IfflS.     Pri<-B  one  nliillin^-  each. 
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A  review  of  the  first  volume  of  those  lessons,  to  be 
found  in  the  organ  of  the  National  Union  of  English 
Teachere,  The  Schoolmaster^  December  25,  1897,  re- 
marks, "  That  the  method  is  eflfective  we  can  vouch. 
We  have  given  several  of  the  very  interesting  exercises  to 
our  Fourth  Standard,  and  the  way  the  composition  was 
executed  proves  that  both  the  selection  of  the  scenes 
chosen  and  their  clever  gradation  are  suited  to  the  work 
of  the  Standards  and  that  they  will  greatly  improve  the 
children's  language.  The  plan  of  arranging  the  verbs  in 
the  margin  as  a  guide  to  sequence  in  writing  is  one  which 
all  teachers  of  composition  may  adopt  with  advantage. 
The  teachers  in  our  infant  schools  who  would  have  their 
pupils  answer  in  correct  and  completed  sentences  may 
use  this  book  and  will  find  that  much  of  the  hesitancy  and 
awkward  shyness  so  remarkable  among  English  children 
will  be  lessened." 

Here  we  have  the  acknowledgment  that  children  in 
the  possession  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  that  avenue 
through  which  nature  unconsciously  imparts  the  gift  of 
speech,  who  from  infancy  have  heard  conversation  going 
on  around  them,  who  have  through  the  ear  gathered  a  large 
vocabulary  and,  as  we  should  suppose,  an  easy  applica- 
tion of  phrases  and  colloquial  expressions — yet  these  chil- 
dren still  find  themselves  at  a  stand-still  and  the  ready 
description  of  a  series  of  actions  or  circumstances  a  difficult 
accomplishment.  Can  we  marvel  that  the  deaf,  with  all 
their  deprivations,  find  the  labors  of  composition  a  heavy 
task  ?  A  method  that  assists  the  hearing  infant  scholar 
will  just  as  surely  aid  the  young  deaf  student,  when  care- 
fully adapted  to  his  greater  need.  This  I  have  proved  in 
ray  own  experience,  and  my  purpose  in  this  paper  is 
briefly  to  indicate,  to  a  wider  circle  than  I  have  yet 
reached,  the  special  advantages  of  these  lessons,  though 
the  subject  has  already  been  brought  before  the  readers 
of  the  Annals* 


*  Annah,  xxxviii,  ITT-IHD ;  xli,  417;  xliii,  134. 
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All  our  be»t  teachers  id  every  eonDtry,  and  uumeroiu 
papers  and  sample  lessons  that  have  appeared  in  these 
pjij^PH  from  time  to  time,  have  pointed  out  that  the  be«t 
method  of  commeDciDg  laugnage  is  by  giving  the  sameB 
of  objects  around,  and  actions  performed  by,  the  popili 


This  work  goes  a  step  farther  and  would,  as  it  were, 
stereotype  in  spoken  language  the  details  of  every  scene 
of  daily  life  that  passes  nnder  the  conscious  observatioa 
of  the  pnpils,  from  the  hoar  of  their  rising  to  that  of  their 
retiring  to  rest. 

Aa  the  young  child's  attention  is  occupied  chiefly  with 
that  which  concerns  himself,  these  scenes  commence, 
naturally,  with  the  putting  on  of  clothing,  partaking  of 
meals,  and  engagements  in  nursery,  playground,  or  school* 
room. 

But,  as  knowledge  increases,  interest  goes  out  to  a  wider 
circle,  and  the  employments  of  others  claim  attention  ; 
how  the  domestic  work  of  the  home  is  conducted — the 
daily  processes  of  cleaning,  cooking,  and  preparing  the 
table  tor  meala.  Wider  still  grows  the  inquiry.  Whence 
come  the  articles  of  food,  the  tools  and  materials  handled 
in  these  daily  occupations?  Domestic  animals  and  their 
part  in  supplying  these  come  under  review.  Then  the 
tradespeople  who  visibly  provide  the  articles  in  their 
stores.  Beyond  these  come  the  prowsaes  of  agriculture , 
manufacture,  or  commerce  by  which  the  articles  of  food 
and  clothing  are  produced  or  brought  within  reach. 
Visits  in  vacation  open  up  the  vista  of  places  beyond  the 
narrow  circle  of  home  or  school  experience  ;  and  methods 
of  triivel  OD  laud  and  sea  demand  expression.  All  these 
will  be  found  provided  iu  the  work  now  completed  in  its 
three  books. 

With  the  growing  range  of  subject  grows  the  need  of 
phmseology  in  which  to  express  it — not  the  language  of 
literature,  hut  the  every-day  colloquial  expressions  used 
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by  those  who  hear,  and  it  is  precisely  to  give  these  that 
these  lessons  have  been  most  carefully  prepared. 

The  authors'  aim  has  been  in  every  instance  to  bring 
into  notice  every  expression  peculiar  to  that  particular 
subject.  As  Mr.  Swan  expressed  it  in  his  Training  Class 
for  Teachers,  **  Every  scene  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  set 
palette  with  words  for  colours,  from  which  the  artist  can 
apply  to  his  picture  every  tint  or  variation  of  tint  that  is 
needed ;  he  knows  in  a  moment  where  each  is  placed. 
What  scene  does  the  word  *  wrench  *  recall  to  your  mind  ?" 
he  asked.  "  A  dentist  drawing  a  tooth,"  was  the  reply,  and 
Mr.  Swan  suggested  the  more  accurate  image  of  a  black- 
smith's forge  and  the  wrenching  off  of  the  old  horse-shoe. 
Deaf, pupils  soon  grasp  the  value  of  this  association  of 
certain  words  with  certain  scenes,  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
circumstance  in  the  writer's  school-room  that  when  a  new 
word  thus  acquired  occurs  again  in  another  connection, 
say  in  a  geography  or  history  lesson,  and  is  hesitated 
over  by  one  pupil  from  whose  mind  the  meaning  has 
passed,  it  is  recalled  by  a  companion  naming  the  subject 
of  a  former  series  lesson.  Thus  hesitation  at  the  word 
"  prepare  "  brought  out  the  cry,  "  Don't  you  remember  the 
brooding  hen? — *  The  farmer's  wife  prepares  a  place  for 
a  brooding  hen  ' — I  know  very  well  it  means  *  gets  ready'  " 
Or,  again,  "  Oast."  "  Cast  means  throWy  of  course  ; 
don't  you  remember  about  *  the  sower  casts  the  seed 
broadcast '  in  the  corn-field  ?  " 

Here  we  not  only  get  a  mechanical  association  of  certain 
words  witli  certain  scenes ;  we  have  also  the  easy  transla- 
tion into  equivalent  terms,  a  most  valuable  exercise.  For, 
let  it  be  carefully  noted,  the  whole  aim  of  the  method  is 
to  let  nothing  remain  mechanical,  except  so  far  as  we  are 
compelled  to  apply  definite  sounds  or  written  forms,  since 
the  verbal  expressions  of  the  ideas  called  up  by  certain 
existences,  actions,  qualities,  or  relations  of  terms,  are  the 
utterances  or  words  that  make  up  the  particular  language 
studied. 
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The  earlier  lessotis  on  Toilet,  Meals,  etc.,  are  easily 
illustrated  and  the  actionH  actually  performed  by  the  use 
of  the  objecte  required  or  nf  toy  models  of  the  aame. 
But  as  the  pupils'  range  of  laugiiage  increnses  the  mean- 
ings of  new  terms  are  oo  longer  acted  out,  bnt  are  given 
by  the  use  of  equivalent  terms  already  known,  except 
when  the  new  phraseology  is  such  as  to  require  the  actual 
subject  to  be  presented  in  order  to  insure  a  thorough 
mental  grasp  of  the  idea  desired  to  be  conveyed.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  give  leasous,  at  this  stage,  on  subjects 
outside  the  school-room,  but  these  lessoDB  shonld  still 
always  recall  to  the  pupils  facts  and  scenes  that  they  have 
previously  been  acquainted  with  or  passed  through.  If 
there  has  been  no  such  experience  for  individuals  of  the 
class,  opportunity  must  be  made  (or  giving  them  this, 
either  by  an  excursion  taken  for  that  purpose  or,  when 
possible,  recalling  attention  to  the  subject  when  fitting 
illustrations  occur  during  the  walking  or  recreation  hours. 
Teachers  who  confine  their  instrnctions  within  the  walls 
of  their  class-room  can  never  efficiently  teach  deaf  pupils, 
for  these  must  see  and  test  and  handle  for  themselves,  if 
they  are  ever  thoroughly  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  agricul- 
tural, manufacturing,  or  other  technical  processes  described 
to  tlieni,  and  the  same  applies  to  scientific  research  and 
experiments  in  more  advanced  studies. 

The  ear  being  closed,  the  eye  and  the  sense  of  touch 
ranst  do  double  duty,  which,  happily,  nature  herself  in- 
clines them  to  do,  if  only  the  same  permission  be  granted 
to  carry  out  her  wise  impulses  in  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge ill  lioui-s  of  study  that  curiosity  claims  in  hours  of 
relaxation  for  pleasure  and  amusement.  Those  who  em- 
ploy the  Series  Method  are  expected  thus  to  bring  their 
pupils  face  to  face  with  every  scene  described  ;  and  if  this 
plan  be  followed,  as  it  is  by  all  the  best  teachers,  great 
gain  will  result  to  the  deaf.  This  brings  to  our  notice 
another  great  advantage  of  the  method  when  systematic- 
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ally  carried  out.  It  produces  and  encourages  in  the 
learners  an  eager  observation  of  all  that  occurs  around 
them,  and  awakens  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  finding  vent  in 
questions  as  to  how  and  \Ghy  concerning  what  they  see 
taking  place.  Out  of  this  grows  the  use  of  question  forms 
and  a  readiness  to  comprehend  and  eventually  produce 
good  descriptions  of  actions  and  events,  the  basis  of  all 
composition. 

This  method  can  be  employed  under  the  manual  method 
by  the  use  of  finger-spelling  or  writing,  but  it  is  of  special 
value  to  teachers  following  the  oral  method.  For  this  it 
has  added  advantages  in  increasing  the  power  of  rapid 
lip-reading  and  easy  repetition  of  consecutive  sentences. 
A  fuller  gain  still  is  the  opportunity,  when  going  over  a 
lesson,  to  intersperse  subjective  phrases  somewhat  after 
the  -manner  followed  in  "  Glass-room  Conversations  in 
French  "  (French  Series),  by  the  same  authors. 

These  hints  for  conversation  may  appear  in  English 
form  later,  but  this  will  probably  depend  on  the  reception 
given  to  the  books  here  under  review,  or  possibly  less 
formal  methods  will  be  adopted  for  suggesting  these  in 
some  of  our  circulating  educational  papers,  where  adapta- 
tion to  the  deaf  can  be  made  their  sole  object. 

It  is  not  for  a  moment  supposed  that  these  Series  les- 
sons are  to  do  away  with  all  methods  and  lessons  already 
employed  in  the  various  schools,  or  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  other  studies.  When  employed  they  will  soon  prove 
their  own  value  and,  besides,  their  intrinsic  worth  will  be 
found  to  open  many  doors  to  the  easier  acquisition  of  the 
language  of  books — literature — for  they  do  in  truth  by 
art  supply  the  place  of  the  colloquial  language  possessed 
by  hearing  children  before  coming  to  school,  in  their  case 
unconsciously  gathered  and  stored  up  by  the  ear  and 
memory. 

T  have  not  attempted  here  to  give  the  variety  of  exer- 
cises, both  intuitive  and  grammatical,  to  which  these  les- 
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sons  lend  themselres.  My  aim  has  simply  been  to  draw 
nttentioD  to  the  store  of  vtiluable  educational  matter  con- 
tained in  these  book?.  May  they  indeed  conduce,  as  they 
are  so  well  adapted  to  do,  to  pliice  in  the  possession  of 
our  deaf  a  readier  comnmnd  of  the  English  language ! 
SUSANNA  E-  HULL. 
\Vooiir.aU,  Berleu,  Kent.  Rnglinil. 


THE  FIFTEENTH  MEETING  OF  THE  CON- 
VENTION. 

Galladdet  Colleoe, 
Washinqtoh,  D.  C,  Sfarch  15, 1898. 

As  aonoiiDced  in  the  formal  call  published  in  the  Jan- 
uary number  of  the  Annals,  the  ConTentiou  of  AmerJoan 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf  will  hold  its  fifteenth  meeting  in 
the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dninb,  at  Columbus, 
beginning  on  Thursday,  July  28,  1898. 

The  CoDTention  will  be  called  to  order  at  3  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  that  day,  when  addresses  of  welcome  and 
responses  will  be  made. 

It  is  not  practicable  at  this  time  to  publish  any  pro- 
gram in  detail,  but  members  will  be  interested  to  know 
tiiat  the  Committees  on  the  Normal,  Industrial,  Oral,  Auric- 
ular, and  Kindergarten  sections  have  been  for  some  time 
actively  engaged  iu  preparing  for  the  work  in  their  respec- 
tive branches,  with  every  assurance  of  being  able  to  secure 
valuable  papers,  and  to  arrange  for  interesting  and  profit- 
able discussions. 

The  Convention  will  probably  remain  in  session  a  week, 
and  members,  both  active  and  honorary,  will  be  enter- 
tained at  the  small  charge  of  seveuty-tive  cents  per  day 
each. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Institu- 
tion, has   been  appointetl   Local  Committee  of  Arrange- 
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ments,  and  to  him  due  notice  should  be  given  of  purpose 
to  attend  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Jones  has  assurances  from  raih'oad  ofiicials  that 
very  favorable  rates  will  be  granted,  but  is  not  able  to 
give  details  until  a  later  date. 

AH  persons  desiring  to  present  papers,  or  wishing  to 
suggest  subjects  for  discussion,  are  requested  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  chairmen  of  the  Section  Committees,  as 
follows : 

A.  8.  Clark,  Normal  Section,  School  for  the  Deaf,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Warren  Robinson,  Industrial  Section,  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Joseph  C.  Gordon,  Oral  Section,  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Philip  G.  Gillett,  Art  Section,  Jacksonville,  111. 

J.  A.  Gillespie,  Auricular  Section,  Gillespie  School  for 
the  Deaf,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Mary  McCowen,  Kindergarten  Seption,  McCowen  Oral 
School,  6550  Yale  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

As  the  coming  meeting  of  the  Convention  will  be  the 
first  held  since  the  adoption  of  a  constitution,  and  the  pas- 
sage by  Congress  of  an  act  conferring  corporate  powers 
on  the  Convention,  the  members  of  the  Standing  Executive 
Committee  express  the  hope  that  members  of  the  profes- 
sion and  others  interested  in  the  education  of  the  deaf, 
especially  trustees  and  directors  of  schools,  in  the  countries 
occupying  the  continent  of  America,  will  show  their  interest 
in  the  old  organization  under  its  new  and  promising  con- 
ditions by  being  present  in  large  numbers  at  Columbus. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  also  extended  to  instructor  of 
the  deaf  in  other  countries  than  those  of  the  American 
continent  to  attend  the  Columbus  meeting  as  honorary 
members  of  the  Convention. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

EDWARD  M.  GALLAUDET, 
Pruident  of  the  Convention. 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 

Gallaudee  t'olle</e. — A  colossal  bust  of  tbo  Abbe  de  rE]M-'e 
by  the  deaf  sculptor,  Felix  Plessia,  has  been  preBented  by  the 
deaf  people  of  France  to  Freeident  Ostlaudot,  in  grateful 
recognitioti  of  bis  advocacy  of  the  Combined  System  of  in- 
BtructioB.     It  n-ill  be  iiuveiled  on  Presentation  Day. 

Santas  -Sehoot. — Misu  Myrtle  Foote  bae  resigned  ber  poGitiou 
as  teacher^  and  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Adams,  late  boys' 
supervisor. 

Michigan  School. — Misa  Belle  Schrikema,  a  teacher  in  the 
School  since  1895,  died  February  27,  1898,  in  Butterwoi-tb 
Hospital,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  She  had  typhoid  fever 
last  summer,  followed  by  quick  consumption,  but  kept  at  ber 
vrork  of  teaching  until  just  before  ChiistmaB.  She  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  School  in  1895.  During  ber  last  year  as  a  pupil 
she  taught  a  class  half  of  each  day,  and  immediately  after 
graduation  vrae  appointed  a  regular  t^tcher.  Her  associates  say 
of  her  that  "she  was  earnest  and  efficient-  Her  ambition  and 
delight  were  to  confer  on  her  pupils  what  she  had  herself  re- 
ceived— the  piiceless  boon  of  education.  Her  work  did  not 
cease  with  the  close  of  the  daily  school  session.  She  mingled 
with  the  pupils,  aud  by  her  friendly  sympathy  exerted  a  whole- 
some Christian  influence." 

Missouri  School.— The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  have  passed  a  resolution  admitting  the  graduates 
of  this  School,  witliout  esamination,  into  the  schools  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts  connected  with  the  University. 

North  OaroHim  {MorginUon)  Scho<d. — The  erection  of  a  new 
school- building  has  been  begun.  It  is  to  be  built  of  brick,  with 
a  slate  roof,  and  is  to  be  completed  by  September  15.  The 
wood-work  will  be  done  by  the  Wood-Working  Department  of 
the  School. 

Ohio  liistit'Uiou . — Miss  Letitia  Doaue,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Institution  as  a  teacher  for  nine  years,  six  in 
the  manual  department  aud  three  in  the  oral,  has  resigned  her 
position  to  take  charge  of  a  class  of  four  ])upilB  in  La  Salle, 
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Illinois.     She  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Anna  Clark,  who  has  been 
a  teacher  in  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  past  two  years. 

Virginia  School, — The  name  of  the  School  has  been  changed 
by  the  legislature  to  ^'  The  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind." 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Russian  Schools. — Mr.  C.  Horschelmann,  Director  of  the 
Gotthard  Institution  at  Fennern,  Livonia,  in  a  recent  report 
to  the  Yolta  Bureau,  supplementing  its  statistics  in  regai'd  to 
Russian  Schools,  says : 

We  have  in  Rassia  a  total  of  26  institations  for  the  deaf,  viz :  In  Fin- 
land  six,  having  some  400  pupils ;  in  the  Baltic  Provinces  six,  having 
some  200  papils :  in  Russia  proper  thirteen,  having  some  700  pnpils ;  in 
Warsaw  one,  having  some  (?)*,  making  a  total  of  26  institations  with  1,300 
pupils  and  200  teachers. 

In  Finland  all  of  the  schools  are  State  institutions,  and  involve  an 
annual  expenditure  b}'  the  Finnish  Government  of  some  200,000  marks. 
According  to  the  census  of  1890,  the  enumerators  reported  2,767  deaf-mutes, 
of  whom  629  were  of  school  age  (8-12  years).  In  Russia  proper  only  two 
institutions  are  supported  by  the  Imperial  Government ;  the  remainder 
are  sustained  by  municipalities,  associations,  benefactions,  contributions, 
collections,  interest  on  trust  funds,  and  pay  pupils.  There  are  three 
normal  institutions,  respectively,  in  Fennern,  Mitau,  and  recently  in  St. 
Petersburg.  According  to  an  article  on  Deaf-Mutism  in  the  most  recent 
edition  of  Schwabach's  *'  Medici nische  Realencyklopadie,'*  97^  per  cent, 
of  the  Russian  deaf  are  uneducated.  In  Finland  all  institutions  have 
separate  Oral  and  Manual  departments.  In  the  Baltic  Provinces  the  Oral 
method  prevails ;  of  the  thirteen  institutions  of  Russia  proper  six  are 
Oral,  two  follow  the  Manual  method,  and  the  rest  the  Combined  System. 

The  7Vans -Mississippi  £Jditcatianal  Convention. — In  con- 
nection with  the  Exposition  to  be  held  at  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
during  the  coming  summer,  an  Educational  Convention  will  be 
held  June  28,  29,  aad  30.  One  department  of  the  Convention 
will  be  devoted  to  teachers  of  the  deaf  and  of  the  blind,  and 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Gillespie,  of  the  Gilles- 
pie School  for  the  Deaf,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

♦This  InstitatioQ  reportn  to  the  Volta  Bureau  direct  as  having  40 
teachers  and  201  pupils. 
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Helen  JCeiler. — In  coosequeuce  of  serious  differences  be- 
tweea  Miss  Sullivan  and  the  authorities  of  "The  Cambridge 
School,"  where  Helen  Kclier  was  siiccessfully  pursuing  her 
preparatory  college  work,  as  described  by  Mr.  Arthur  Gilman 
in  the  Annalg  of  November  last,  Helen  was  removed  from  the 
School  just  before  the  Christmas  vacation.  The  question  at 
issue  was  not  merely,  as  stated  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time 
of  the  rupture,  whether  a  shorter  or  longer  period  was  required 
for  her  preparation  for  college,  but  also  whether  Miss  Sullivan 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  with  her  as  a  oompaoion.  Helen 
sided  warmly  with  Miss  SuUivan,  and  indignantly  retused  to 
accept  any  advantages  for  herself  which  involved  a  separation 
from  the  beloved  teacher  who  had  done  so  much  for  her  in  the 
past.  Some  of  Helen's  friends  think  the  authorities  of  the 
School  were  in  the  wrong,  others  think  lliss  Sullivan  was ;  but 
all  ai'e  agreed  that  Helen  herself  was  entirely  free  from  blame. 
At  present  she  is  residing  with  Miss  Sullivan  in  a  private  family 
near  Boston,  and  is  pursuing  her  studies  under  the  direction 
of  a  private  tutor. 

Foreign  J'eriodicale.—Tvo  new  monthly  periodicals  relat- 
ing to  the  education  of  the  deaf  have  recently  appeared :  Mi 
Sordo-Mudo  Argentina,  published  at  the  National  Institution, 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
J.  P.  Diaz  Grtmez,  and  Les  Annalea  Franr,aises  de»  Soiirds- 
Muets,  edited  by  Mr.  G.  Bertoux,  an  instructor  in  the  National 
Institution  at  Paris,  France.  The  two  periodicals  formei'ly 
published  at  Paris,  the  Revue  Franraiue  and  the  Revue  Inter- 
nationale,  have  both  died. 

J'he  Aniiah. — When  the  publication  of  the  Anuala  was 
changed  from  quarterly  to  bi-monthly  two  years  ago,  the  price 
was  raised  from  $2.00  a  yeai'  to  $3.00,  in  ordei'  to  meet  the 
increased  expense.  The  Committee  now  feel  justified  in  re- 
ducing the  price  to  $2.00,  beginning  with  the  year  1898.  Sub- 
scribers who  have  already  paid  for  this  year  at  the  rate  of 
$3.00  will  have  tbeii'  subscriptions  extended  six  mouths  free  of 
charge,  or,  if  they  prefer  and  will  notify  the  editor  to  tliat  ef- 
fect, $1.00  will  be  returned. 
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ANALOGY  THE  TEST  OF  TEACHING. 

EvEUY  teacher  who  is  at  all  interested  iu  his  work  has 
sought  some  means  of  knowing  unmistakably  whether  the 
pupil's  expression  in  language  represents  a  clearly  con- 
ceived idea,  or  is  the  mere  repetition  of  a  parrot.  In 
other  words,  he  is  concerned  not  so  much  for  the  apparent 
results  as  for  the  processes  by  which  the  results  are  ob- 
tained, and  what  the  results  really  represent  in  the  pupil's 
mind.  Every  true  teacher  wants  a  test  which  will  at  once 
stamp  each  pupil's  work  as  the  expression  of  a  thoroughly 
assimilated  idea,  or  simply  the  mechanical  operation  of 
the  memory.  He  must  prove  constantly  that  the  pupil 
expresses  his  own  thought,  for  no  other  work  is  worthy 
of  the  name  of  education,  and  nothing  else  can  guide  the 
teacher  in  the  proper  selection  of  the  subject-matter  of 
instruction. 

The  proof  of  the  lesson  is  in  the  application  of  it.  Many 
teachers  have  long  followed  the  plan  of  giving  words  and 
phrases  to  be  incorporated  into  sentences,  without  under- 
standing why  the  exercise  is  valuable,  or  knowing  what 
mental  processes  are  required  to  perform  the  exercise  as 
it  should  be  performed.  The  teacher  should  be  able  to 
detect  at  once  whether  the  pupil  is  merely  juggling  with 
words,  substituting  here  and  changing  a  little  there,  or 
whether  he  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the  exercise,  grasps 
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thu  meaning  of  the  word  of  phrase,  and  selects  from  bis 
observation  or  experience  circumstances  which  make  n 
perfect  setting  for  the  new  expreasioD.  To  do  the  lutter 
reqnires  thought  and  is  an  exercise  in  training  as  well  as 
a  test  of  aoderstanding.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  distin- 
guish the  two  processes,  utid  no  teivclier  need  be  deceived 
by  the  supeiiBcial  work.  The  application  of  this  method 
involves  the  highest  processes  of  thought,  the  aoaljsia  and 
the  analogy,  and  the  teacber  sboiild  follow  this  methml 
from  the  applications  of  the  sim|)le8t  words  to  the  most 
abstract  principles.  As  a  test  it  is  absolute.  A  pupil 
may  be  able  to  give  "  the  sign  "  for  a  given  expression,  be 
may  be  able  to  give  a  definition  of  it,  he  may  use  it  in  its 
original  setting,  bnt  these  tests  are  not  safficient  to  prove 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  term  or  principle.  The  real 
test  is  to  eliminate  the  idea  from  its  original  BurroDndingB 
and  introduce  it  into  analogous  conditions  in  a  way  to 
show  that  the  meaning  is  understood  and  its  idiomatic 
construction  is  known.  The  ability  to  use  an  expression 
is  the  test  of  knowing  it. 

8ome  one  has  asked,  "  Which  is  the  natural  way  of 
learning  language, — to  require  pupils  to  hunt  about  for 
ideas  to  fit  certain  words,  or  to  encourage  them  to  seek 
words  to  express  ideas  that  they  already  possess?  "  The 
answer  is,  "  Botli."  The  child  hears  certain  words  and 
plirases  in  connections  and  circumstances  which  make 
them  convey  a  certain  meaning  to  him,  then  you  will  soon 
find  liim  making  an  application  of  the  new  expression  to 
simihir  circumstances,  invented,  in  most  instances,  to  fit 
the  expression,  and  this  constitutes  a  large  part  of  tlie 
child's  play.  It  is  a  constant  process  of  receiving  and 
giving,  the  latter  forming  niucli  the  larger  share  of  the 
developing  process.  The  hearing  child's  progress  in  the 
acquisition  of  langut^e  is  due  not  so  mucii  to  the  number 
of  words  he  hears  as  to  his  disposition  to  repeat  every 
new  expression  in  innumerable  applications  in  his  play. 
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It  is  the  application  which  involves  thought  and  is  the 
real  test  of  understanding.  The  more  of  these  exercises 
we  introduce  into  our  school  work  the  greater  will  be  the 
progress  in  language. 

Let  us  apply  this  process  to  the  school  work.  A  phrase 
which  is  new  to  the  pupil  occurs  in  the  lesson.  The 
pupil  may  gain  a  fair  idea  of  its  meaning  from  the  con- 
text and  be  able  to  write  a  test  sentence  at  once,  but  this 
plan  would  involve  many  mistakes  and  much  time  spent 
in  correction.  A  better  plan  is  for  the  teacher  to  write 
one  or  more  sentences  illustrating  the  use  of  the  phrase 
in  connection  with  familiar  circumstances,  each  illustra- 
tion making  the  meaning  more  clear  and  aiding  retention. 
Then  the  pupils  write  their  sentences.  These  are  cor- 
rected, and  then  spelled  or  written  for  the  class  to  read. 
Here,  then,  are  upwards  of  twenty  applications  of  the 
phrase  with  very  little  expenditure  of  time.  The  trouble 
with  most  of  us  is  that  we  try  to  cram  a  large  vocabulary 
into  our  pupils'  heads  in  various  ways,  which  they  are  not 
trained  to  use.  To  learn  the  meaning  of  a  word  is  one 
thing,  a  comparatively  easy  matter,  and  to  know  its 
idiomatic  construction  in  the  sentence  is  another,  fully  as 
important,  but  much  more  difficult  to  attain. 

So  much  for  the  method  as  applied  to  primary  work. 
The  trouble  is  teachers  rarely  advance  beyond  this  pri- 
mary use  of  the  principle.  I  have  mentioned  in  a  previous 
article  *  the  use  I  have  made  of  the  analogies  of  history 
and  geography,  referring  new  subjects  as  they  appear  in 
the  lesson  back  to  analogous  subjects  of  previous  study. 
In  this  article  I  wish  to  show  how  the  same  principle  may 
be  applied  in  language  teaching,  bringing  out  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  treat  words  and  phrases  the  more  complex 
principles  and  combinations  of  principles.  To  keep  the 
pupil  at  work  constructing  sentences  from  words  and 
phrases    tlirougliout   his   course   will    never  result  in  the 

*  ''  How  to  Study,"  AnnaU,  xli,  265-274,  370-380. 
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trained  miud  able  to  analyze  a  subject  iuto  its  leiuUug 
pri&ciples  and  apply  those  priDciptes  to  the  btisinesa  nl 
life.  The  exercise  id  amdysis  and  aualogy  should  be  the 
fontidatiou  of  a  very  large  8hare  of  our  teaching  from  the 
kindergarten  clear  through  the  greatest  difficulties  of  the 
course.  Show  the  child  somethiug  that  is  red,  and  then 
require  him  to  select  all  red  articles  from  a  group.  The 
same  with  thiiige  that  are  round.  So  with  words;  if  the 
pupil  catches  the  meaning,  let  him  apply  it  in  the  sen- 
tence. If  tlio  pupil  underatiiuds  the  use  of  ati  adjet-tive 
clause,  let  him  give  a  sentence  illustrating  it.  If  he  un- 
derstands a  principle  involving  cause  and  effect  or  motiTe 
for  action,  let  bim  apply  it  to  some  experience  of  bis  own, 
to  some  creation  of  the  imagination,  or  to  some  incident 
of  observation  or  acquired  knowledge.  This  is  a  perfect 
test,  and  it  is  also  one  of  the  best  methods  of  strengthen- 
ing the  It^cal  memory. 

The  following  examples  of  school  work  along  this  line 
have  been  corrected  in  minor  details  of  langn^tf,  but  the 
thought  in  each  case  is  original.  The  stories  on  which 
the  analogies  are  based  have  been  treated  in  various  ways, 
according  to  the  diHiculty  of  the  subject.  Some  of  them 
have  been  the  regular  lessons  in  the  reader,  while  others 
have  been  giveu  first  as  an  exercise  in  reproductiou.  In 
almost  all  cases  lilustratiou  of  the  lesson  by  drawing  has 
been  required  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  backward 
members  of  the  class  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  subject. 
By  drawing,  many  wrong  impressions  itre  revealed  in  cases 
where  the  language  of  the  reproduction  gives  no  clue  to 
the  error.  Then,  by  questioning,  the  teacher  draws  out 
the  leading  principles  involved  in  the  story,  and  these 
written  un  the  board  give  the  pupils  their  working  analysis. 
The  pupils  then  write  their  analogous  stories,  which  they 
compose  from  memory,  observation,  experience,  or  imag- 
ination. After  a  little  practice  iu  tliis  work,  the  pnpils 
are  left  to  do  the  work  of  auHlyziug  the  story  and  out- 
lining the  leading  principles  without  aid. 
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iEsop's  Fables  are  well  adapted  for  this  kind  of  work. 
One  of  the  first  to  be  given  was  "  The  Fox  and  the  Crow." 
Almost  every  one  in  the  class  analyzed  this  into  its  lead- 
ing principles — cunning  and  flattery  on  the  part  of  the 
fox,  and  vanity  and  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  crow,  and 
applied  them  in  a  story  of  his  own.  A  few  specimens 
of  the  pupils'  work  will  illustrate  better,  perhaps,  what 
they  can  do.  The  following  was  written  to  illustrate  the 
story  of  "  The  Lazy  Grasshoppers :  " 

Albert  and  Billie  lived  in  the  coantry.  Albert  was  very  indastrious 
and  worked  very  hard  for  a  liviug  for  his  wife  and  children  and  himself. 
When  the  new  year  came  he  plowed  his  farm,  and  when  spring;  came  he 
planted  the  crops.  He  onltivated,  and  hoed  the  weeds  as  hard  as  he  oonld 
all  summer.  In  the  fall  he  sold  his  crops  and  got  lots  of  money.  He  had 
enough  to  buy  clothes  and  food  for  himself  and  family.  They  were  happy 
and  comfortable  in  their  own  home.  Billie  did  not  work  hard  on  his 
farm,  bat  wasted  nearly  all  his  time.  He  rode  his  horse  to  town  every 
day,  and  took  pleasure  in  drinking  and  smoking  with  bad  company  the 
whole  year  round,  while  Albert  was  hard  at  work  on  his  farm.  In  the 
fall  Billie  had  a  poor  crop.  He  did  not  get  money  enough  to  buy  food 
and  clothes  to  support  his  wife  and  children,  and  so  they  became  beg- 
gars. Billie  went  to  Albert^s  home  and  begged  some  food  and  clothes 
for  his  wife  and  children.  Albert  said  to  him,  **  What  did  you  do  all  the 
year?  Why  did  you  not  raise  crops  on  your  farm?**  Billie  answered, 
**  All  the  year  I  went  to  town  to  have  good  times  drinking  and  smoking, 
and  also  went  hunting  with  my  best  friecds.**  '*I  have  worked  very 
hard  on  my  farm  all  the  year,  and  now  we  are  comfortable  and  happy. 
But  we  have  nothing  to  share  with  you,  for  we  need  it  all  for  our  own 
living,'*  Raid  Albert.  *'  How  stingy  you  are  !**  cried  Billie.  *'  How  lazy 
you  are  !**  answered  Albert.  Billie  and  his  wife  and  children  were  starv. 
ing  to  death.     You  all  must  follow  Albert's  example. 

There  is  nothing  very  difficult  about  this,  but  the  pupil 
who  wrote  it  is  on  the  right  road  to  an  education  and  al- 
ready has  a  good  idea  of  one  phase  of  life.  Take  an- 
other— "  The  Dog  in  the  Manger  :  " 

A  rich  mau  had  a  lot  of  muskmelons  growing  in  his  garden.  He  did 
not  want  to  eat  them  all,  and  he  could  not  sell  them.  One  day  some 
boys  came  and  knocked  at  the  door.  The  rich  man  opened  the  door  and 
the  boys  said  to  him,  '*  Do  you  want  to  eat  all  your  muskmelons  ?  **  The 
rich  man  answered,  **No;  Ican*teatthem.**  The  boys  said,  **  Please  ^ive 
us  some  of  them.'*  "  No,'*  said  the  old  man.     A  few  weeks  afterwards  the 
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boys  passed  the  rich  man's  gnnl^n  aad  siiw  the  rutMo  inelnijH  i>ii  Uio 
gronnd.     "  What  n  mefta  luau  be  ig,"  said  the  boya. 

Here  is  one  to  ptiniUel  the  story  of  "  Cock-a-doodle 
and  the  Piece  of  Gold,"  which  shows  that  the  pupil  is 
beginning  to  read  the  uewspapers  : 

A.  num  WM  croaaing  thf  ^aow  of  Klumlike,  He  had  no  food.  He 
tmrslled  aeverol  days  tryiug  to  tlnil  fooi].  At  laat  be  aiiw  Bometliing 
lying  on  the  enow.  He  ran  to  it  and  found  it  wati  a  bundle.  He  opened 
it  and  found  it  was  gold.  "  II  in  worthleaa  to  me,"  he  cried ;  "  I  wonid 
rather  find  a  loaf  of  bread  thau  w  million  dolUrs'  worth  of  gold."  And 
aoon  atter  be  died  of  slarration. 

"  The  Wind  and  the  Snn  "  brought  ont  the  following 
from  a  bnght  girl : 

Once  K  large  boy  wanted  his  little  brother  to  do  something  for  him, 
and  vhen  the  little  fellon  refased  he  shook  and  aoolded  turn.  Still  tbe 
little  one  retnsed.  Just  then  their  sister  oame  along,  and,  aeeing  tbe 
trouble,  told  tbe  larger  boy  to  stop.  Then,  petUug  and  talking  kindly  to 
the  little  one,  she  finally  got  bim  to  do  as  the  elder  brother  wished. 

The  following  is  a  little  girl's  first  attempt,  based  on 
the  story  of  "  Red  Biding-Hood  : " 

One  night  two  little  girls  sat  Qp  near  the  table  reading  books.  They 
were  alone  in  the  house.  A  man  came  to  the  door  and  knocked.  They 
thoaght  it  was  Santa  Claus.  They  ran  to  the  door  and  opened  it,  and 
welcomed  liini.  They  aaked  him,  "Are  yon  Santa  Clans?"  He  said, 
"Yes."  They  asked  him,  "  Will  you  give  uasonie  presents  for  Christmaa?" 
He  Haicl.  "  Yea."  But  he  was  deceiving  them.  He  asked  them  to  show 
him  the  safe  in  the  kitcbeu.  They  Jet  him  go  into  the  kitchen.  The  man 
upeneil  Ihe  safe  and  got  some  food  to  eat.  He  took  all  the  food  and  stole 
some  (itlier  things  and  ran  away,  Tbe  girls  were  not  vise  to  let  the  man 
come  in  and  talk  with  hi[u.     He  was  a  robber,  not  Santa  Olans. 

"The  Monkey  and  the  Cat's  Paw"  brought  ont  the 
following  analogies  r 

James  aorl  Fmnk  saw  many  watermelons  in  a  field.  James  R,tid  to 
Frank,  "  You  go  in  anil  get  n  nice  wiitermelon."  Frank  went  in  and  got 
it,  and  was  climbing  the  fence,  when  the  dog  caught  him  by  the  pants. 
Frank  dropped  the  watermelon.  James  canght  it  and  ran  off  with  it. 
James  was  free  and  had  a  nice  time  eating  the  watermelon,  bat  Frank 
was  canght. 

Knby  was  a  bad  girl.  She  had  a  little  sister  named  Sallie.  One  morn- 
ing they  were  sittiu};  nenv  their  mother  watching  lier  cook  some  sausagea. 
The  SHiisagea  were  almoKt   i]«tie.      Tlieir  molher  went  out  for  a  minate. 
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Baby  told  Sallie  to  take  ont  one  of  the  sausages  for  her.  Sallie  was  in- 
nocent. She  went  to  the  fry-pan  and  tried  to  get  one  of  the  sausages, 
but  the  hot  lard  blistered  her  fingers.  She  tried  again  and  was  success- 
ful, but  she  burned  her  finger.  She  dropped  the  sausage  quickly  to  look 
at  her  finger.  In  a  moment  she  turned  round  and  found  Ruby  was  eat- 
ing it. 

''  The  Battle  of  the  Birds  aod  Beasts  "  was  the  basis 
for  this : 

There  was  once  a  great  battle  between  the  birds  and  the  fish.  The 
duck  was  a  coward.  It  could  not  choose  which  side  to  take.  When  the 
birds  were  nearly  defeated  by  the  fish,  the  coward  duck  went  to  help  the 
fish.  The  fish  said,  **  You  are  not  a  fish.''  But  the  duck  told  them  that 
it  was  a  fish  and  could  swim  as  well  as  any  of  them.  Just  then  the  battle 
turned  and  the  birds  were  successful.  The  coward  duck  flew  over  to  join 
the  birds.  The  birds  told  the  duck  to  go  away,  as  it  belonged  with  the 
fish.  But  the  duck  told  the  birds  to  look  at  its  feathers  and  wings.  **  I 
can  i\jf  as  well  as  any  of  you,"  said  the  duck.  But  the  birds  knew  its 
trick  and  drove  the  duck  back  to  the  water. 

There  are  several  important  benefits  derived  by  follow- 
ing this  method  which  do  not  appear  at  first  thoaght.  In 
this  as  in  all  other  exercises  the  teacher  may  aid  the  pupil 
and  wake  up  his  mind  by  presenting  good  illustrations, 
but  the  application  of  the  pupil  himself  is  the  only  work 
that  really  benefits  him. 

Sometimes  the  principles  in  a  story  will  call  up  ex- 
periences not  perfectly  understood.  A  little  thought  will 
not  only  render  the  experience  a  good  analogy,  but  serve 
also  to  make  clear  the  experience  itself  which  before  was 
vague  and  had  no  real  place  in  the  intellect  or  the 
character.  I  have  watched  these  operations  in  my  pupils 
as  well  as  in  my  own  study.  The  process  of  completing 
the  analogy  renders  clear  both  the  new  subject  and  the 
past  experience  with  which  it  is  compared,  and  forms  a 
strong  link  in  the  memory.  In  all  this  work  the  teacher 
will  aid  the  pupil  to  develop  thought  and  make  each  point 
more  distinct  by  bringing  out  the  contrasts  to  the  principles 
in  the  lesson.  Whenever  a  story  presents  a  foolish  action, 
let  the  pupils  solve  the  problem  of  the  wiser  course  to  be 
pursued   under   the  circumstances.     The  ideal  lesson  is 
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closely  GODnected  with  the  life  ot  the  child,  past,  proseut. 
and  prospective.  The  use  of  the  analogy  gives  the 
opportunity  for  these  applieatioDS  to  life. 

The  teacher  who  pursues  this  plan  will  find  himself 
drifting  with  his  class  into  real  literature,  for  there  must 
be  in  the  subjett-matter  selected  for  iustruetiou  some- 
tbiug  of  vital  interest,  some  vital  principle  ot  life,  as  a 
foundation  for  the  exercise.  For  this  reasoii  aloiie  it 
should  claim  the  attention  of  thoughtful  teachers. 

Another  point  of  great  valuo  is  that  it  trains  the  pupil 
to  grasp  the  selection  in  its  unity.  Some  pupils  read 
words  only,  others  read  sentences,  still  others  take  iu 
paragraphs  or  sections  of  a  story,  while  but  few  take  in 
the  story  as  a  whole.  This,  of  course,  depends  npog  the 
difficulty  of  the  piece  selected.  The  ability  of  the  pupil 
to  grasp  the  lesson  in  its  unity  should  be  the  teacher's 
guide  in  the  selection  of  subjects.  The  course  sboold  be 
carefully  graded  to  meet  this  requirement.  In  order  to 
test  yonr  pupils  in  this  respect,  give  them  for  a  lesson  an 
incomplete  story,  or  one  with  some  important  link  in  the 
connection  left  out,  and  see  if  they  will  notice  the  fact 
that  the  story  lacks  unity.  When  the  lesson  given  in  the 
book  is  u.  cliapter  of  a  continued  story,  see  how  many 
have  noticed  the  fact  and  have  been  interested  eaough  to 
read  the  story  to  the  end. 

■  The  use  of  this  exercise  is  not  only  a  guide  to  the 
selection  of  subject-matter,  hut  it  is  also  of  great  value 
for  purposes  of  grading  pupil-n.  It  is  a  test  which 
discriminates  growth  and  power,  and  for  this  reason 
should  supersede  tests  which  rely  chiefly  on  the  memory. 

I  have  found  no  other  exercise  which  seems  to  embrace 
so  many  good  features.  The  repetition  of  applied 
language  and  applied  principles  is  gained  with  economy 
of  time  and  of  energy.  It  gives  a  wide  field  for  the  use 
of  the  imagination  along  lines  earefully  drawn  by  the 
principles   contained   in    the    lesson.     It   ofi'ers  the  best 
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opportunity  for  the  study  of  humau  character  and  humtin 
motives,  and  the  discrimination  of  the  principles  of 
morality.  It  arouses  the  highest  interest  in  study,  for 
nothing  can  do  this  better  than  an  immediate  use  of  the 
knowledge  we  acquire.  It  is  an  exercise  which  compels 
study  according  to  correct  principles. 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  subject  which  may  be 
very  profitably  carried  on  in  connection  with  these 
exercises.  Literature  and  much  of  our  daily  conversation 
is  full  of  expressions  which  in  a  literal  sense  mean  nothing, 
figures  which  give  to  language  its  grace  and  beauty,  and 
which  depend  upon  the  cultured  imagination  as  well  as 
the  understanding  for  the  pleasure  they  give  to  the 
reader.  The  simile,  the  metaphor,  and  the  allegory, 
founded  on  resemblance,  form  a  large  part  of  the  figura- 
tive language  in  common  use,  and  training  along  this  line 
will  not  only  prepare  the  pupil  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  beauties  of  our  language,  but  it  is  also  a  training 
which  compels  study  of  the  right  kind  and  results  in  the 
power  to  think. 

GEO.  H.  PUTNAM, 
Inntruclor  in  the  Texas  school^  Austin^  Texas. 


HEARING  DEAF-MUTES.— II.* 

The  adlierents  of  auricular  exercises  betray  a  lack  of 
discriminating  valuation  of  facts  when  they  assert  that  in 
the  partially  deaf  the  hearing  is  gradually  developed  into 
the  hearing  of  vowels,  then  of  words,  and  finally  of  sen- 
tences. The  articulation  exercises  in  deaf-mute  schools 
begin  with  the  development  of  individual  sounds,  and 
th«n  proceed  very  slowly  to  the  construction  of  syllables, 
words,  and  sentences.  In  the  course  of  this  progress, 
whatever  residue  of  hearing  may  exist  is  likewise  exer- 

^Coniiuued  from  the  April  number  of  the  AnnalSy  page  169. 
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cised,  but  it  is  fallaciotiB  to  assert  that  persoQs  witb  n 
minimum  of  hearing  can  nttain  to  the  a.otuaI  hearing  of 
words  and  sentences. 

For  the  accurate  comprehension  of  words  and  sen- 
tences it  is  necessary  that,  besides  the  vowels,  one  sbontd 
hear  also  the  consonants,  or  at  least  some  of  them.  The 
majority  of  the  deaf-mntes  under  discussion,  however, 
never  get  so  far.  Wliou  thej  correctly  repeat  a  familiar 
word  that  reaches  their  i-ar,  it  is  because  of  the  indistinct 
collective  sound  which  they  have  perceived. 

The  pupil  depends  upon  guessing,  makes  substitutions 
and  combinations,  joins  into  a  complete  whole  the  frag- 
ments of  the  word  or  sentence  that  reach  his  ear,  but 
always  hesitates  and  is  never  sore  that  he  has  bit  upon 
the  right  interpretation.  It  is  always  the  rhythmic  qual- 
ity of  words  and  sentences,  as  marked  by  the  vowels  and 
depending  upon  the  cadence  of  the  syllables,  that  these 
deaf-mutes  cling  to,  and  it  is  by  these  that  they  recognize 
or  guess  at  what  has  been  spoken.  The  more  points  of 
connection  they  find  in  what  has  been  spoken,  and  the 
more  familiar  the  words  and  sentences,  the  greater  their 
accuracy  in  completing,  comprehending,  and  repeating. 
Tliey  repeat  a  familiar  phrase  with  less  hesitation  than  an 
isolated  "•on!,  and  a  noun  vnt/t  the  article  more  readily 
th.'iii  tlie  same  noun  without  the  article.  The  same  con- 
ditions exist  in  this  process  of  hearing  as  in  the  process 
of  lip-reading.  In  the  latter  the  deaf-mute  recognizes 
fragments  only  of  what  is  said,  and  it  is  his  task  quickly 
to  supply  the  missing  parts  and  to  hit  upon  the  correct 
interpretation.  When  familiar  words  and  phrases  are 
used  lie  performs  this  task  with  comparative  ease  and  ac- 
curacy, but  when  new  expressions  are  employed  he  is 
nonplussed. 

During  the  last  tew  years  I  have  experimented  repeat- 
edly and  carefully  with  such  of  my  pupils  as  had  some 
hearing.     These  expcrhneiils  ivere  not  aural  e-eerches.     I 
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found  thiit  they  could  recognize  through  the  ear  familiar 
phrases  with  considerable  accuracy,  while  as  soon  as  I 
used  new  expressions  and  single  words  their  ears  were 
embarrassed.  Thus  "  leak  "  became  "  weak  ;  "*  "  take 
air"  was  rendered  **take  care,"  while  the  sentence  "Ira- 
manuel  Kant  lived  in  Konigsberg  "  was  rendered  by  two 
of  the  boys  as  "  A  man  can't  live,"  the  boys  thereupon 
turning  around  and  facing  me  to  indicate  that  they  had 
reached  the  end  of  their  tether.  A  year  later,  after  these 
boys  had  learned  something  of  Kant  and  Konigsberg  in 
their  geogi'aphy  lessons,  they  were  able  to  repeat  the 
same  sentence  correctly.  To-day  I  made  similar  experi- 
ments, leading  to  the  following  results  :  Teacher  (standing 
behind  several  of  the  pupils):  "An  axe."  Pupils:  "A 
box,"  **An  ox."  Teacher:  "A  mouse."  Pupil:  **A 
house."  Teacher* :  "  The  hose  blows  on  the  bush." 
Pupils:  "The  rose  grows  on  the  bush,"  "The  rain 
flows  on  the  bush."  Teacher :  "  The  hunter  shuts  the 
log."  Pupil  :  "  The  hunter  shoots  his  dog."  Teacher  : 
"  Snow  is  cold."  Pupils  :  "  The  snow  felt  cold,"  "  Snow 
is  cold."  Teacher  :  "  The  bow  shot  at  its  mark."  Pupil : 
"The  snow  fell  in  the  dark."  Teacher:  "The  barber 
bit  him  wildly."  Pupil:  "The  papa  hit  his  child." 
Teacher:  "The  seasons  pass,  the  year  goes  round." 
Pupil :  "  The  seasons  pass,  I  walk  around."  Teacher* : 
"All  men  must  die."     Pupil :  "  All  men  must  die." 

The  careful  reader  will  easily  perceive  what  I  have 
been  trying  to  prove  from  these  few  examples.  It  will 
be  readily  seen  that  it  is  at  least  premature  to  speak  of 
"  verbal  and  sentence  hearing "  in  deaf-mutes  of  this 
class.  For  what  they  actually  hear  is  limited  to  the 
vowels  and  to  the  rhythmic  conditions  in  word  and  sen- 
tence. When  such  pupils  in  the  course  of  time  recog- 
nize familiar  words  and  phrases  through  the  ear,  it  is  not 

*  Throughout  thin  paragraph  analogoUH  Engliah  expreHsionn  are  Hubsti- 
tutf'd  for  the  illustrative  words  and  sentences  of  the  original. 
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the  perceptive  capacity  ot  the  auditory  ot^»us  that  has 
been  iacreosed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  to  deal  with 
the  development  of  the  apperceptive  prot-ess — with  a. 
manifestatioD  of  the  quickeaiDg  intellect.  It  is  not  that 
deaf-mutes  learn  to  hear  and  apeak  by  virtue  of  these 
aaricular  exercises,  but  rather  that  the  partially  deaf  ap- 
parently learn  how  to  hear  hetter  by  means  of  systematic 
iDstrnction  in  speech  ami  language. 

These  circumstances  thus  explained  ought  to  be  familiar 
to  every  deaf-mute  teacher,  and  therefore  our  Viennese 
colleagues  should  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  state  the  case 
plainly  to  Professor  Urbantschitsch  and  his  disciples, 
instead  of  encouraging  them  in  the  belief  that  the  pre- 
existent  hearing  was  a  product  of  their  auricnlar  exercises. 
And  if  uow  some  of  the  teachers  at  Vienna  attempt, 
in  print  or  otherwise,  to  make  proselytes  to  their  creed 
among  the  brethren  of  the  profession,  they  shonld  first 
prove  that  their  deaf-mute  pupils  hear  better,  speak  better, 
and  are  more  efficient  after  the  introduction  of  the  acous- 
tic exercises  than  before.  They  must  separate  from  their 
artificial  i-esults  the  natural  development  of  the  bearing, 
which  would  certainly  have  been  attained  by  systeroiitio 
instruction  in  speech  and  language,  and,  after  this  proc- 
ess ot  subtraction,  demonstrate  that  there  is  an  appre- 
ciable increment  of  hearing.  The  exponents  of  the  method 
have,  however,  failed  thus  far  to  submit  this  proof. 

For  many  years  I  had  given  special  attention  to  the 
partially  deaf,  and  it  was  therefore  a  cause  of  great  satis- 
faction to  me  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1895,  I  was  able, 
with  the  sanction  of  my  superiors,  to  visit  the  institutions 
at  Vienna.  I  entered  these  schools  full  of  high  expecta- 
tions, but  the  importance  of  the  subject  compels  me  to 
make  the  uuqualitied  confession  that  I  was  sadly  disap- 
pointed. The  alleged  success  of  these  auricular  exercises 
had  led  me  to  expect  that  the  pupils  of  the  Vienna  Insti- 
tutions would  be  conspicuous  for  a  clear  articulation,  a 
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marked  command  of  language,  and  therefore  a  compara- 
ti vely  high  men  tal  development.  But  of  all  this  I  coald  dis- 
cern nothing.  In  fact,  I  think  I  am  simply  stating  the  truth 
when  I  maintain  that  the  Vienna  Institutions  are  percepti- 
bly inferior  in  their  worth  to  many  other  deaf-mute  schools, 
in  which  no  auricular  exercises  whatever  are  employed. 
But  what  struck  me  most  as  strange  at  the  Dobling  In- 
stitution was  Mr.  Lehfeld*s  statement  that  these  auricular 
exercises  had  lately  been  somewhat  neglected  for  lack  of 
time.  Mr.  Lehfeld  also  makes  a  similar  statement  in  his 
latest  article  {''  The  Auricular  Exercises  at  the  Dobling 
Institution  according  to  the  System  of  Professor  Dr. 
Urbantschitsch,"  published  by  the  author),  in  which,  on 
almost  every  page,  he  lays  stress  on  the  *'  beautiful  results" 
of  the  auricular  method.  In  the  face  of  the  importance 
which  the  Dobling  Institution  attaches  to  auricular  exer- 
cises, this  contradiction  is  hard  to  understand. 

I  must  agree  with  Mr.  Lehfeld  when  he  says,  on  page 
27  of  the  article  mentioned :  "  In  spite  of  the  greatest 
assiduity  and  painstaking  care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  articulation  of  the  deaf  must 
be  stigmatized,  in  many  cases,  as  discordant,  harsh  and 
rasping,  and  as  understood  only  with  difficulty.  Therefore 
it  should  be  our  great  object  to  make  the  speech  of  our 
pupils  as  clear  and  harmonious  as  possible.  If  we  find  the 
auricular  exercises  helpful  toward  this  object,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  teacher  to  employ  the  same  in  order  to  deprive 
these  well-founded  criticisms  of  the  articulation  of  the  deaf 
more  and  more  of  their  force,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  defects  in  the  articulation  of  the  deaf  here  par- 
ticularized exist  not  only  in  "  many  cases,"  but  rather  in 
mofft  cases,  and,  therefore,  Mr.  Lehfeld,  if  he  really  be- 
lieves in  the  efficiency  of  the  method  he  recommends, 
would  have  every  reason  to  make  the  most  extensive  use 
of  it.  But  it  is  now  universally  recognized  that  dumbness 
is  a  result  of  deafness,  and  every  expert  knows  how  time- 
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tematic  teAching.  These  cbildreii  have  uot  had  their 
hearing  restored  by  auricular  exercises,  but  rather  a  sys- 
tematic course  iu  articulation  and  language  has  endowed 
them  with  the  ability  to  use  more  and  more  extensively 
the  hearing  they  /latf  always  posxeased. 

The  German  school  of  deaf-mute  instructiou  is  iu  dauger 
of  being  hardened  with  a  new  fallacy,  nud,  therefore,  I 
beg  leave,  humbly  and  respectfully,  to  invite  the  Yieuua 
defenders  of  the  auricular  method,  as  well  as  the  authori- 
ties, to  investigate  the  accuracy  of  my  statements  nod 
deductious.  I  feel  all  the  more  justified  iu  makiug  thi^ 
challeuge,  as  already  accrtaiu  disposition  has  been  inani- 
fested  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  offer  ap  victims  on 
the  altar  of  a  theory  whose  treacherous  plansibility  is  cnl- 
'  cnlated  to  convince  even  an  expert. 

My  arguments  might  prodnce  the  impression  that  I 
regard  every  intentional  effort  to  influence  the  scanty  resi- 
due of  hearing  in  our  deaf-mutes  as  useless.  Far  from  it. 
In  my  opinion,  the  Yienuese  agitation  may  prove  a  great 
blesaiug  to  a  part  of  our  pupils,  provided  that  the  exer- 
cises do  not  degenerate  into  a  farce,  and  do  not  start  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  actually  creating  hearing  in  the 
deaf,  but  rather  of  impressing  any  already  existing  hear- 
ing into  the  service  of  language  acquisition. 

Aay  auricular  residuum  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  the  education  of  the  pupil,  and  it  is,  above  all,  of  in- 
calcuable  value  in  the  acquisition  of  speech.  Measures 
may  be  taken  looking  to  the  employment  and  full  utiliza- 
tion of  such  hearing  so  that  the  pupil  may  come  into 
possession  of  our  language  in  the  most  convenient,  short- 
est, and  quickest  way,  and  may,  as  early  as  possible, 
awake  to  the  fact  that  articulate  sounds  serve  as  a  medium 
of  thought.  Among  these  measures  we  must  count  the 
application  of  a  suitable  trumpet  even  iu  the  develop- 
ment of  the  first  rudiments  of  speech,  the  trumpet  being 
so  constructed  that  the  pupil  may  hear  the  sound  of  his 
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owu  voice  ami  compare  it  with  the  voice  of  the  teacher. 
According  to  my  own  experience,  the  use  of  such  ear- 
trumpets  cannot  but  be  recommended,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  1  would  advise  that  the  children  be  provided  with 
them,  not  only  during  school  hours,  but  also  during  their 
leisure  time,  so  that  they  may  make  vocal  and  auricular 
efforts  at  their  own  pleasure  and  with  leisure.  Nor  is  it 
to  be  apprehended  that  the  children  will  thus  destroy  their 
hearing  by  immoderately  stimulating  the  organs.  The 
pupil  himself  speaks  only  so  loud  into  the  instrument  as 
is  requisite  to  his  aural  capacity  and  agreeable  to  himself. 
The  teacher,  of  course,  must  be  carefully  considerate  of 
the  degree  of  hearing  that  may  exist,  and  avoid  causing 
pain  by  speaking  too  loud.  The  child  learns  by  compar- 
ing his  own  tones  with  those  of  the  teacher — with  true 
deaf  mutes,  however,  this  is  but  seldom  the  case — to  ad- 
just his  vocal  cords  with  precision,  his  voice  will  become 
more  natural,  and  his  speech  will  not  be  lacking  in  that 
harmony  which  is  generally  so  much  wanting  in  the  articu- 
lation of  the  deaf. 

A  more  important  matter  would  be  to  instruct  the  par- 
tially deaf  in  special  classes.  As  long  as  partially  deaf 
children  are  instructed  in  the  same  classes  with  bona  fide 
deaf-mutes,  and  receive  the  same  treatment  as  the  latter, 
the  hearing  they  possess,  together  with  their  other  gifts 
and  capacities,  are  not  sufficiently  utilized  and  taken  ad- 
vantage of.  The  partially  deaf  could  be  developed  much 
more  quickly  in  mind  and  speech  if  they  were  not  held 
back  by  the  totally  deaf,  and  that,  too,  from  the  very  first 
to  the  very  last  of  their  school  days.  Such  a  separation 
has  been  recommended  for  years,  not  only  by  teachers 
of  the  deaf,  but  also  by  experienced  aural  surgeons.  Pro- 
fessor Troltsch,  the  famous  aurist,  years  ago,  made  the 
following  remark  concerning  the  partially  deaf :  "  One 
must  not  forget  that  among  the  deaf,  i.  e.,  the  pupils  in 
the  deaf-mute  institutions,  not  all  are  deaf,  that  is,  wholly 
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devoid  of  hearing.  Many  of  tliem  respond  to  lond  ooises. 
But,  under  existing  circumstnnces,  deaf  cbildren  witli  even 
a  comparatively  liigli  <U^^ree  of  Iieuriug  must  be  takcu  to 
these  institutions.  Tliese  children,  however,  are  not  on 
this  account  strictly  deiif-mutes.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  in  the  future  we  sbiLll  have  special  schools  in  which 
the  education  of  the  partially  deaf  can  be  t-onducted  in 
the  proper  manner." 

In  my  opinion  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  the  eatablish- 
nient  of  such  schools,  and  for  this  we  must  thank  the  agi- 
tation originatingin  Vicuna.  lu  Denmark  such  a  division 
of  the  deaf  into  special  classes  has  already  been  efifected, 
the  partially  deaf  being  educated  at  Niborg,  the  bright 
and  ordinary  bona  fide  deaf-mates  at  Fredericia,  and  the 
dull  deaf-mutes  ut  Copenhagen,  each  class  accprding  to 
appropriate  methods.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
such  a  division  will  meet  with  difficulties  in  larger  states, 
but  it  is  really  only  a  question  of  time.  At  all  events, 
such  a  division  is  even  now  practicable  in  the  big  schools 
with  from  200  to  300  pupils.  All  that  is  needed  is  the 
willingness  of  those  in  charge. 

In  my  opinion  it  would  therefore  be  expedient — 

1.  To  instruct  the  deaf  who  enter  school  with  some 
hearing;,  iiud  also  those  with  more  or  less  ability  to  spoak, 
in  special  classeij. 

2.  To  furnish  these  classes  witli  suitable  auricular  ap- 
pliances which  may  render  to  the  ear  a  service  similar  to 
that  which  glasses  render  to  the  eve. 

3.  To  provide  these  classes  with  a  teacher  having  vig- 
orous vocal  organs,  who  can  thus  without  fatigue  con- 
stantly train  the  feeble  hearing  of  his  pupils. 

We  must  acknowledge  that  the  credit  of  having  called 
emphatic  attention  to  the  turcumstance  that  there  are 
pupils  in  our  German  schools  for  the  deaf  who  may  prop- 
erly be  said  to  hear  belongs  to  our  Vienna  colleagues. 
This  fact,  I  regret  to  say,  has  generally  been  intentionally 
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suppressed  in  the  profession,  the  object  being  to  create 
interest  among  the  public  and  the  authorities  in  a  method 
whose  results  are  in  a  very  large  measure  due  to  our  kind 
foster-mother,  Nature. 

If  a  one-eyed  person  may  be  called  a  king  among  the 
blind,  we  may  with  the  same  license  say  that  one  who  has 
some  degree  of  hearing  is  a  prince  among  the  deaf.  It 
does  not  require  any  special  intuition  or  acquaintance 
with  the  art  of  teaching  the  deaf  to  see  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  reach  the  minds  of  such  children  than  those  of 
true  deaf-mutes  ;  it  is  evident,  above  all,  that  the  partially 
deaf  occupy  a  very  di£ferent  position,  in  regard  to  speech, 
from  the  totally  deaf. 

With  the  partially  deaf  we  must  also  rank  those  chil- 
dren who  became  deaf  after  acquiring  speech,  and  who 
therefore  entered  school  able  to  speak.  It  is  by  means 
of  these  *•  semi-mutes  "  that  for  many  a  day  visitors  to  our 
schools  have  had  the  wool  pulled  over  their  eyes.  It  is 
these  pupils  who  stand  in  the  foreground  at  public  exhibi- 
tions and  on  other  occasions  and  cause  such  sensation 
with  their  attainments  in  articulation.  With  these  chil- 
dren the  method  now  in  vogue  achieves  really  splendid 
results,  and  therefore,  as  I  said  in  my  work  published  in 
1889,  "  The  Deaf-Mute  and  his  Language,"  "  The  method 
now  in  vogue  fits  these  children  like  a  glove."  But  we 
must  remember  th  at  the  semi-deaf  and  semi-mute  consti- 
tute a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  children  entrusted 
to  our  care.  Under  existing  methods  of  instruction  what 
is  the  fate  of  the  true  deaf-mutes  and  of  the  many  who 
are  of  feeble  capacity  ? 

J.  HEIDSIEK, 
InsiruetoT  in  the  Breslau  Institution^  Breilau^  8iUda^  Prussia, 

[to  bb  continued.] 


THE  CORRELATION  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  EN- 
VIRONMENT.—It* 

Rather  in  the  spirit  of  inquiry  than  with  any  desire  to 
dogmatize,  the  present  article  will  deal  with  a  few  appli- 
cations of  the  principles  stated  in  the  previons  article. 
The  opinion  was  therein  expressed  that  the  greatest  faalt 
of  the  majority  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  is  too  mnch  ab- 
stract teaching,  or  the  failure  to  correlate  properly  instruc- 
tion and  enviroQUient.  We  do  not  build  directly  from  and 
upon  the  pupil's  experience  with  sufficient  care.  We  are 
especially  apt  to  neglect  the  immediate  and  direot  associa- 
tion of  language  forms  and  number  symbols  with  clear, 
vivid,  actively  present  mental  imagery.  The  source  of 
this  error  is  the  failure  to  study  the  child's  mind  suffi- 
ciently and  take  its  contents  as  the  basis  and  predetermin- 
ing factor  of  each  new  step  in  instruction.  The  result  is 
that  we  are  constantly  trying  to  teach  ideas,  or  symbols 
of  ideas,  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupil  can  perceive  no  clear 
or  essential  relationship  to  his  previous  experience  or 
present  knowledge.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  those  idciis 
are  not  likely  to  become  accurately  aud  clearly  Associated 
either  with  the  symbols  representing  them,  or  with  other 
ideas  of  their  class  previously  acquired,  and  therefore 
through  false  associations  they  will  often  become  stumb- 
ling-blocks, rather  thim  stepping-stones  to  higher  and 
broader  levels  of  thought. 

lu  the  development  of  mental  power  we  are  hardly  more 
concerned  with  tlie  giving  of  new  ideiis  than  with  the  proper 
iuter<association  of  these  and  old  ideas  along  lines  of  true 
generic  claxsificatiou  or  causative  sequence;  aud  in  the 
teaching  of  language  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
permanent,  and  in  all  particulars  accurate,  association  of 
the  wonl  symbol  or  sign  with  the  thing  signified.  Though 
•CuDtJtmed  from  the  Jnnuary  Dumlier  of  the  Anniih,  pnge  »2. 
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inseparable  in  practice,  we  may,  in  discussion,  consider  the 
latter  phase  of  the  subject  as  one  of  supreme  importance 
to  the  teacher  of  the  deaf. 

Suppose  a  primary  pupil  is  given  a  lesson  in  one  of 
Miss  Sweet's  Language  Series  Books.  He  has  but  little 
trouble  in  learning  the  visual  form  of  the  word  symbols. 
Comparatively  speaking,  he  has  plenty  of  ideas  such  as  are 
expressed  in  the  book.  The  great  insuperable  difficulty 
is  that  of  easily  and  indissolubly  associating  each  symbol 
or  combination  of  symbols  with  its  corresponding  percept 
or  concept.  lu  the  lesson  assigned,  the  new  words  are 
generally  briefly  explained  by  the  teacher.  But  even  after 
the  most  exhaustive  explanations  the  language  still  seems 
to  the  pupil  artificial,  and  too  often  misty.  No  vivid 
mentjvl  imagery  accompanies  his  reading  of  it,  and  the 
interest  value  of  the  story  element  in  the  lesson  is  com- 
pletely lost  because  the  main  point  is  befogged  in  the 
mists  of  error  and  uncertainty.  The  next  day  a  great  deal 
of  time  is  spent  in  having  the  pupil  reproduce  the  lan- 
guage, in  analyzing  it,  and  in  testing  his  knowledge  of  the 
thought  conveyed.  Unless  under  a  very  careful  teacher, 
he  is  apt  to  learn  word  symbols  much  faster  than  he  can 
properly  associate  them,  and  becomes  in  time  an  adept  in 
writing  with  unfailing  persistency  the  most  exasperating 
jumbles  of  language.  Meanwhile  he  is  also  likely  to  con- 
clude, from  the  amount  of  memorizing  and  grammatical 
analysis  required  of  him,  that  he  can  finally  learn  language 
by  such  memorizing  and  write  it  by  rule,  and  fails  to  per- 
ceive the  subordination  of  these  valuable  means  to  the  far 
more  fundamental  principles  of  association.  The  under- 
lying theory  of  the  teacher  upon  this  subject  must  inevi- 
tably have  a  far-reaching  efifect  upon  the  pupil's  concep- 
tion of  how  the  tasks  set  before  him  are  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

There  is  of  course  no  cure-all  that  will  even  approxi- 
mately   preclude   such    results    as    are  indicated    above. 
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Yety  little  practical  work  renders  apparent  to  the  average 
teoclier  the  estreme  difficulty  of  leading  pnpils  properly  to 
associate  aud  appreciate  book  language  not  descriptive 
of  any  particular  experience  of  their  own.  Moat  of  the 
abundant  professional  literature  on  the  subject  is  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  various  devices  for  lighting  up  the 
darkness  of  the  pupil's  mind  by  an  array  of  pictured  gram- 
matical analysis,  or  valiantly  advocates  the  free  ose  of  signs 
to  this  end,  with  a  few  other  minor  aids.  For  instance, 
in  the  very  practical  series  of  articles  recently  published 
in  the  Annals  on  primary  work,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  analytic  study  of  text-book 
langaage  by  the  use  of  complex  diagrams,  while  httle  or 
nothing  is  said  upon  the  importance  of  first  giving  in  the 
greatest  possible  abundance  language  which  sbnU  call  for 
the  least  amount  of  tlie  distraction  of  thought  and  waste 
of  time  incident  to  explanation  by  diagrams  and  the 
abstractions  of  grammar. 

It  appears  to  me  that  such  analytic  teaching  of  book 
language  in  primary  grades  exactly  reverses  the  true  and 
natural  process  by  wliich  the  mind  should  be  prepared  to 
associate  word  symbols  most  easily  and  perfectly  with  the 
root  ideas  represented.  The  more  fully  we  can  bring 
about  the  ideal  conditions  for  such  association,  the  more 
time  and  efi'ort  are  saved  to  both  teacher  and  pupil.  It 
is  clearly  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  first  associa- 
tion of  the  word  symbol  or  combination  of  symbols  with 
the  idea  represented  should  be  as  nearly  true  and  perfect 
as  possible,  since,  if  it  is  in  any  way  false,  numerous 
errors  result,  and  the  originally  acquired  impression 
becomes  extremely  difficult  to  change.  Supposing  this 
impression  correct,  its  permanence  will  depend  upon  the 
degree  of  the  atteudant  concentration  of  attention,  and  of 
the  repetition  under  a  variety  of  aspects  which  follows. 
In  an  iintniined  ciiild  concentration  of  attention  depends 
more  u])on  excited  interest  tlmu  upon  the  exercise  of  will 
power  such  n8  is  necefisary  during  the  studj'  hour. 
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It  would  seem  that  we  minimize  or  directly  disregard 
these  tritely  familiar  principles  when  we  require  primary 
pupils  to  memorize  the  text-book  language  of  stories 
about  people  and  places  and  particular  animals  and 
things  they  have  never  seen,  and  expect  them  to  recon- 
struct all  these  in  imagination  and  imbue  them  with  life 
and  reality  through  the  medium  of  vaguely  understood 
symbols. 

According  to  the  principles  set  forth  in  this  and  the 
previous  article,  new  word  symbols  should  first  come  to 
the  child  as  the  representation  of  ideas  previously  excited 
and  at  the  time  actively  present  in  his  mind.  In  that 
case  the  symbols  appear  to  him  in  their  true  light,  as 
purely  subordinate  ligents  for  the  transference  of  thought, 
and  therefore,  in  reading  the  language,  he  sees  a  great 
deal  more  than  mere  words.  Undistracted  by  any  difiicult 
concurrent  efifort  to  imagine  the  forms  and  character  of 
the  things  represented,  the  mind  is  left  free  to  devote  its 
whole  attention  to  the  proper  association  of  the  language  with 
the  thought,  which  is  necessarily  more  nearly  perfect  than 
if  unfamiliar  book  language  were  being  interpreted.  The 
element  of  spontaneity  in  such  language  as  is  the  out- 
come of  the  daily  common  observations,  interests,  thoughts, 
and  sympathies  of  pupil  and  teacher  has  a  very  great 
value  in  at  once  attracting  the  interested  attention  of  the 
pupil.  From  week  to  week  the  vocabulary  of  the  class 
can  be  as  limited  or  as  varied  as  the  teacher  thinks  best. 
So  far  as  we  can  decrease  in  this  way  the  primary  diffi- 
culties of  interpretation,  we  are  enabled  to  increase  the 
volume  of  language  given,  or  more  particularly  the  amount 
of  repetition,  and  thus  take  into  better  account  the 
peculiarly  fluent  character  of  the  English  language,  which 
led  Sir  Philip  Sidney  to  argue  that  it  was  a  "  grammar- 
less  tongue." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  elaborate  description  of 
the  numberless  ways  of  putting  into  practice  the  princi- 
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pies  above  stated.  Valuable  suggestions  along  this  line 
will  be  found  in  recent  articles  in  the  Annals  by  Miss 
Porter  and  Miss  Moffat.  The  adaptation  of  kindergarten 
plays,  action  work,  journal  work,  observation  and  object 
lessons,  the  description  of  elementary  experiments  reveal- 
ing important  facts  in  geography,  physics,  and  botany, 
daily  lesson  leaflets,  and  a  good  weekly  paper  with  plenty 
of  local  news  are  all  valuable  means  to  the  end  which  we 
are  seeking.  From  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  on,  I  would 
especially  emphasize  the  descriptive  experimental  work 
as  an  occasional  very  interesting  substitute  for  journal 
writing,  and  an  invaluable  preparation  for  the  later  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  facts  and  subjects  illustrated. 

The  important  point  to  be  emphasized  here  is  that  we 
use  these  valuable  means  intelligently,  according  to  clearly 
perceived  principles  and  a  definitely  outlined  systematic 
plan  of  development.  Like  very  sharp  tools,  they  are 
necessary  to  the  finest  and  most  rapid  work,  but  only  ruin 
and  disaster  follow  upon  a  blundering  hap-hazard  use  of 
them.  To  the  most  successful  attainment  of  the  end  in 
view  it  seems  essential  that  the  teacher  prepare  or  adopt 
a  carefully  studied  outline  of  model  language  forms,  in- 
cluding especially  essential  verb  forms  to  be  taught ;  and 
that  a  class  record  be  kept  by  which  it  will  be  possible 
to  review  under  varying  aspects  the  important  new  words, 
phrases,  and  idioms  that  have  been  given.  Such  records 
in  connection  with  a  thoroughly  unified  course  of  study 
will  enable  new  teachers  to  review  and  continue  the  work 
of  their  predecessors  with  a  minimum  waste  of  time  and 
useless  repetition.  It  is  also  essential  that  the  pupils  be 
given  daily  the  greatest  abundance  of  properly  adapted 
model  language,  to  be  copied  and  studied.  Finally,  to 
meet  these  general  conditions,  not  simply  well  informed, 
but  specially  trained,  teachers  are  required  ;  and  I  believe 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  rising  standard  of  our 
best  sciiools  will  lead  to  the  general  acceptance  of  this  re- 
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quiremeiit.  The  same  underlying  theory  that  permits  in 
some  measure  the  predominance  of  the  abstract  text-book 
study  of  language  will  often  lead  to  a  like  tendency  in  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic.  One  of  the  papers  read  before 
the  Fourteenth  Convention,  while  giving  excellent  prac- 
tical suggestions  on  this  subject,  seems  inclined  to  ad- 
vocate the  teaching  of  primary  arithmetic  as  an  abstrac- 
tion, or,  in  other  words,  storing  up  the  mind  at  this  stage 
with  unassimilated  fact  which  is  to  be  digested  at  some 
future  time.  After  speaking  of  the  mechanical  part  of 
arithmetic  involved  in  computation,  and  the  more  strictly 
analytic  or  logical  part  which  consists  in  applying  the  proc- 
esses of  computation  to  given  problems,  it  says :  "  Dur- 
ing these  first  years  the  pupil  should  commit  to  memory 
the  multiplication  table  and  the  tables  in  denominate 
numbers.  He  should  learn  to  add  accurately  long  columns 
of  figures,  to  subtract  and  divide  without  error.  ...  I  do 
not  mean,  of  course,  to  devote  these  years  exclusively  to  ab- 
stract work,  but  to  make  that  predominate.  .  .  .  Just  here 
I  wish  to  say  that  in  the  solution  of  every  problem  there 
are  only  two  essentials :  knowing  what  to  do  and  how  to 
do  it.  Why  it  is  so  done  is  a  pleasure  to  know,  but  by 
no  means  an  essential."  The  intimation  seems  to  be  that 
the  mechanical  parts  should  be  mechanically  memorized 
without  bothering  much  as  to  the  "  why."  It  seems  to 
me  that  even  in  the  first  steps  in  arithmetic  nothing  can 
be  more  fatal  to  later  sound  and  rapid  progiess  than  by 
our  methods  to  give  the  pupil  a  fair  chance  to  conclude 
that  it  is  a  pleasure,  "  but  by  no  means  an  essential,"  to 
know  the  why  of  his  work.  Reference  to  an  arithmetic 
which  is  used  in  at  least  one  school  for  the  deaf  will 
make  clear  the  import  of  the  above-quoted  statements. 
It  follows  the  old  arrangement  of  numeration,  and  the 
four  tables  in  succession  with  practice  work  on  numbers 
up  to  millions,  then  denominate  numbers  and  fractions 
treated  separately  and  case  by  case.     Probablj  a  majority 
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of  tlie  profession  agree  with  the  conclusions  quoted  and 
follow  this  general  order.  It  almost  invariably  lays  great 
stress  upon  the  different  successive  mechanical  processes, 
summed  up  by  abstract  rules,  worded  or  unworded,  which 
are  shown  to  apply  to  each  "  case ; "  and  therefore  fails 
to  hold  under  a  constant  and  steady  light  the  one  funda- 
mental principle  that  all  arithmetical  work  is  some  form 
of  addition  or  subtraction  with  various  concurrent  trans- 
formations of  parts  to  render  these  processes  applicable. 
If  the  main  argument  of  the  previous  paper  is  sound — 
namely,  that  as  far  as  possible  the  development  of  the  idea 
through  experience  should  precede  and  lead  up  to  the 
symbolic  representation  of  it  by  the  child — then,  to  teach 
a  pupil  something  of  quantitative  reasoning,  we  should 
first  require  him  to  experiment  a  great  deal  with  various 
modes  of  estimating  and  comparing  actual  quantities,  as 
by  the  numbering  of  objects,  and  the  measurement  of 
distance,  bulk,  weight,  etc.,  by  different  standard  units.  I 
would  begin  with  denominate  tables  as  soon  as  numbers 
up  to  fifty  had  been  mastered,  and  base  a  great  deal  of 
concrete  practice  work  upon  these  tables  as  higher 
numbers  are  taken  up.  Only  such  tables  or  parts  of 
tables  as  are  perfectly  within  the  comprehension  of  the 
pupil  are  to  be  considered.  Each  year  the  subject  is 
reviewed  and  more  difficult  tables  and  applications  taken 
up.  In  exactly  the  same  way,  the  idea  of  fractions  is 
taught  very  early  in  connection  with  division,  then  re- 
viewed each  term  in  more  and  more  complex  relations  — 
first  fractions  to  sixths,  next  to  twelths  or  twenty-fourths, 
and  then  decimals  to  thousandths.  Each  step  is  demon- 
strated objectively  by  both  teacher  and  pupil,  and  atten- 
tion is  continually  focused  upon  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple stated  above  by  the  constant  use  of  the  equation 
both  in  concrete  and  abstract  form.  In  this  way  the 
child  is  familiarized  very  early  with  the  one  primary 
instrument  of  all  mathematical  reasoning.     The  gradient 
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steps  of  progress  depend  upon  the  possible  degrees  of  the 
simplification  of  processes,  and  not  upon  the  usual  arbi- 
trary or  logical  divisions  of  the  subject.  Practical  tests 
in  the  school-room  soon  convinced  me  that  this  method 
of  constantly  considering  the  whole  subjects  of  arithmetic 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  child's  capabilities  of  con- 
ception insures  a  great  saving  of  time  and  a  much  more 
complete  mastery  of  principles  than  is  otherwise  possible. 
Always  the  ability  to  illustrate  objectively,  by  drawing  or 
otherwise,  each  process  taken  up  should  be  the  final  test 
of  understanding,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  have 
each  pupil  reach  any  required  induction  through  his  own 
measurements,  and,  if  necessary,  hundreds  of  illustrative 
diagrams. 

In  giving  the  greatest  possible  reality  to  the  subject  it 
will  be  found  a  helpful  exercise  to  have  pupils  estimate 
the  value  of  various  articles  which  they  use,  beginning 
with  the  first  cost  of  production,  and  tracing  the  raw 
material  through  depots,  factories,  custom-houses,  and 
wholesale  and  retail  stores.  In  this  way  we  may  approach 
from  the  concrete  practical  side  many  of  the  important 
facts  of  production,  transportation,  and  distribution,  the 
principles  of  taxation,  the  progress  of  invention,  etc. 
Other  valuable  series  of  problems  may  be  given  by  com- 
paring geographic  conditions  of  temperature  and  rain- 
fall, or  of  production,  wealth,  and  population,  with  local 
conditions  familiar  to  the  pupil's  experience,  and  illustrat- 
ing the  comparisons  by  broad  lines  drawn  to  scale  in  the 
proper  proportions.  In  this  way  pupils  can  be  given 
more  or  less  definite  standards  of  comparison  with  which 
to  associate,  and  by  which  to  weigh  and  realize  clearly, 
facts  learned  in  other  studies  or  general  reading.  It  is 
obviously  impossible  for  text-books  to  give  satisfactory 
problems  of  this  kind.  With  a  supply  of  blank  business 
forms,  check-books,  paper  money,  etc.,  various  transactions 
in  wholesale,  retail,  banking,  and  real  estate  business  may 
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be  conducted,  the  teacher  being  the  principal  stockholder 
and  the  director  of  all  corporations. 

Here,  as  in  language  teaching,  the  most  essential  point 
to  be  observed  is  the  proper  subordination  and  adapta- 
tion of  this  varied  subject-matter  to  a  systematic  general 
phin  according  to  definite  purposes  and  clearly  perceived 
principles. 

If  by  a  wise  use  of  such  devices  we  can  constantly 
bring  the  newly  acquired  ideas  of  the  pupil  into  close  and 
accurate  association  with  his  ever-growing  body  of  indi- 
vidual sense-experience,  there  will  result  a  stronger  and 
saner  mental  product  than  is  possible  through  abstract 
teachiug  and  a  slavish  following  of  text-books.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  will  be  less  reckless  reasoning  out  of  all 
relation  to  carefully  observed  fact,  and  less  parading  of 
the  language  of  history,  physiology,  and  physics,  with  a 
corresponding  mental  imagery  so  vague  and  shadowy 
that  little  of  it  remains  after  the  first  or  second  anniver- 
sary of  graduation. 

E.  8.  TILLINGHA8T, 
Superintendent  of  the  Montana  School^  Bmilder,  Montana. 
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The  Maine  School  for  the  Deaf  is  a  sufficient  justifica- 
tion, to  any  one  who  has  watched  its  work,  of  the  method 
of  teachiug  which  it  exemplifies.  It  is  very  interesting  to 
compare  the  results  of  the  present  **  Combined  System  " 
and  the  former  ''  Pare  Oral  Method,"  and  this  can  be  the 
more  easily  done  since  several  of  the  teachers  labored 
with  no  less  zeal  and  devotion  to  carry  out  the  old  method 
in  the  earlier  days  of  the  School. 

♦The  writer  of  this  article  lives  just  across  the  street  from  the  Maine 
School  and  has  watched  its  progress  with  close  interest  from  the  begin- 
ning. 
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To  judge  of  the  success  of  a  method,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  clearly  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  it.  It 
may  be  said  of  all  education  that  its  purpose  is  to  develop 
the  mind,  but  in  the  case  of  ddaf  children  the  expression 
has  a  peculiar  force.  The  child  who  never  has  had  hear- 
ing, or  who  has  lost  it  at  an  early  age,  is  necessarily 
ignorant,  no  matter  how  keen  his  mental  powers  may  be 
in  reality,  of  many  things  besides  language  which  a  hear- 
ing child  of  the  same  age  has  learned  unconsciously,  and 
the  process  of  development  must  begin  farther  back.  The 
imperative  need  is  a  ready  means  of  communication  be- 
tween teacher  and  pupil. 

There  are  three  modes  of  conveying  ideas  to  the  deaf  child : 
signs,  words  spelled  either  by  writing  or  by  the  manual 
alphabet,  and  spoken  language.  The  sign-language  has 
the  great  disadvantage  of  being  unintelligible,  except  in 
its  simplest  forms,  to  those  who  have  not  studied  it 
with  care,  and  those  who  use  it  must  therefore  communi- 
cate with  hearing  persons  by  the  inconvenient,  and  some- 
times impossible,  mode  of  writing.  But  for  teacher  and 
scholar  it  furnishes  a  ready  means  of  communication  be- 
fore language  is  understood,  and  an  invaluable  help  in  its 
acquisition.  The  manual  alphabet  is  open  to  the  objec- 
tion of  not  being  generally  known,  but  it  can  be  very 
quickly  and  easily  learned,  and  can  be  used  where  writing 
is  impracticable. 

But  if  the  child  is  to  read  words,  says  the  oralist,  why 
not  read  them  altogether  from  the  lips,  instead  of  from 
the  hand,  and  so  acquire  the  power  of  conversing  with 
any  one  ?  That  the  art  of  lip-reading  should  be  taught  as 
far  as  practicable,  the  advocates  of  the  Combined  System 
firmly  believe,  but  that  it  should  be  made  the  chief  means 
of  instruction  seems  to  them,  on  account  of  the  slow  prog- 
ress which  its  extreme  difficulty  involves,  a  sacrifice  of 
the  essential  to  the  non-essential,  the  important  point  be- 
ing not  so  much  the  ease  with  which  the  child  can  express 
himself,  as  the  kind  of  self  to  be  expressed. 
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Tbe  difficulty  of  lip-reading  arises  from  the  fact  that, 
while  tbe  vocfti  organs  take  a  diflTerent  position  for  each 
sound,  these  differences  are  not  always  visible  externally. 
Let  any  one  who  wishes  to  appreciate  tbe  condition  of  a 
child  taught  chiefly  by  the  lips  imagine  himself  to  possess 
a  very  smttll  French  vocabulary,  and  then  to  be  required 
to  read  a  book  in  that  language,  in  which  the  same  char- 
acter may  stand  for  either  J,  m,  or  p,  while  another  repre- 
sents indifferently  d,  n,  or  i,  and  c  and  ff  are  often  omitted 
altogether.  This  is  a  fair  parallel  when  words  are  spoken 
clearly  and  distinctly,  but  in  ordinary,  careless  conversa- 
tion additional  difficulties  arise,  which  may  be  nnderetood 
by  supposing  that  many  letters  are  badly  printed,  and 
w)iole  words  occasionally  blurred. 

Such  being,  briefly  stated,  the  three  modes  of  commu- 
nication with  the  deaf  child,  tbe  advocates  of  the  Com- 
bined System  believe  that,  with  a  task  of  such  difficulty 
and  importance  to  be  accomplished,  the  wise  coarse  is  to 
use  each  and  all  as  occasion  demands,  lest  by  rejecting 
any  they  run  the  risk  of  sacriflcing  the  highest  good  of 
the  child  to  n  theory. 

If  this  method  is  really  superior,  the  proof  should 
appear  in  its  results.  How,  then,  does  the  Maine  School, 
judged  in  both  cases  by  the  average  scholar,  not  by 
special  cases,  compare  with  its  Pure  Oral  predecessor  ? 

Tlie  fii-st  difference  to  be  noticed  is  in  the  vwrale  of  the 
school.  The  teachers  agree  iu  saying  that  the  children 
are  wonderfully  well  behaved,  and  that  in  spite  of  the 
large  number  brought  together,  some  seventy,  of  all  ages, 
discipline  is  easily  maintained.  Formerly,  with  half  as 
many  pupils,  a  very  different  state  of  things  prevailed. 
There  are  of  course  various  reasons  tor  this,  but  one  which 
contributes  very  largely  toward  the  result  is  that  the 
readiness  with  which  ideas  can  be  given  to  the  children 
renders  it  much  easier  to  inculcate  good  morals  and  man- 
ners, while  their  increased  general  development  makes 
them  far  more  amenable  to  reason. 
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Another  difference  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  listlessness, 
not  merely  in  study,  but  in  play,  that  surprised  the  visitor 
to  the  Oral  School,  has  entirely  disappeared  under  the 
new  system.  Formerly,  while  there  were  marked  excep- 
tions, the  general  impression  was  of  a  lack  of  vitality. 
For  example,  at  one  time  a  number  of  the  boys  were  al- 
lowed to  spend  their  recess  in  a  room  in  the  school  build- 
ing which  was  provided  with  hand-swings,  parallel  bars, 
and  other  gymnastic  appliances  dear  to  the  heart  of  every 
genuine  boy.  These  little  fellows  enjoyed  it  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  went  back  to  their  old  habit  of  spending 
their  recess  in  talk — always,  be  it  understood,  in  signs, 
for  the  younger  children,  and  the  older  ones  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, used  among  themselves  nothing  but  an  imperfect 
and  inaccurate  system  of  signs,  which  had  gradually 
grown  up  in  the  school.  The  want  of  a  playground 
seemed  to  the  visitor  one  of  the  many  serious  objections 
to  the  former  quarters  of  the  school,  but  when  it  was 
transferred  to  the  present  building  very  few  of  the  chil- 
dren availed  themselves  of  the  chance  for  play  offered  by 
the  large  yard,  which  now  is  daily  filled  by  a  merry  com- 
pany of  urchins,  of  whom  listlessness,  in  work  or  play,  is 
the  last  quality  that  could  be  affirmed.  For  this  change 
also  there  are  various  reasons,  best  expressed  in  brief  by 
saying  that  more  normal  conditions  have  produced  the 
natural  result  of  more  normal  characters. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that,  while  speech  and  lip- 
reading  are  made  so  much  less  prominent  in  the  school 
programme,  the  average  excellence  of  performance  in  that 
respect  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  attained  by  the 
former  system.  In  this,  as  in  other  directions,  the  chil- 
dren are  far  better  fitted  to  profit  by  their  lessons  than 
where  the  constant  struggle  to  understand  left  them,  far 
too  often,  tired  and  cross. 

The  Pure  Oral  method  does  great  injustice  to  one  class 
of  children,  the  naturally  poor  lip-readers,  who  are  often 
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eqnitl,  or  ovoti  superior,  in  general  mental  power  to  tlieir 
more  fortunate  companions.  Lip-reading  requires  quick- 
ness and  keenness  of  observation,  and  a  mind  able  to 
work  rapidly — qualities  often  lacking  in  childen  whose 
memory  and  reasoning  powers  are  of  a  bigh  order. 
Under  the  Oombiued  System  they  can  be  met  on  their 
own  ground,  and  their  faculties  can  be  adequately  de- 
veloped. 

Among  deaf  children  there  will  always  be  found  an  qq- 
UBUiil  proportion  who  are  more  or  less  deficient  mentally, 
either  because  their  deafness  is  only  one  phase  of  a  gen- 
enilly  imperfect  oiganizntion,  or  because  their  education 
has  begun  too  late.  No  class  in  the  Maine  School  is  more 
interesting  tliau  one  made  up  of  these  backward  pupils, 
to  whom  the  Oral  method  is  acknowledged,  even  by  many 
of  its  most  zealous  a<Jvocates,  to  be  wholly  ansaited.  No 
effort  is  made  to  teach  them  to  speak,  but  some  of  them 
nse  the  manual  alphabet  with  great  ease,  and  their  com- 
mand of  langu^e,  as  shown  by  the  little  stories  of  tbe  day's 
doings  which  they  write  for  their  teacher,  actually  equals 
that  of  children  of  average  abihty  who  had  been  under 
instrnetioQ  for  tlie  same  length  of  time  in  the  former 
school. 

It  would  be  iuterestiug  to  describe  some  of  the  other 
features  of  the  school — tite  class  in  Manual  Training, 
wliere  the  boys  make  all  manuer  of  pretty  and  useful 
things,  anil  which  they  enjoy  so  much  that  if  one  of  them 
is  idle  or  inattentive,  it  is  only  necessary  to  suggest  giving 
his  place  to  some  one  not  yet  admitted  to  the  class  ;  the 
cobbler's  beucli,  made  by  the  boys  themselves,  where  the 
shoes  for  seventy  pairs  of  active  feet  are  mended — and 
well  raeuiled^by  a  busy  young  cobbler;  the  sewing  classes, 
where  the  girls  learn  to  makeaud  mend  their  own  and  the 
boys'  clothes,  and  numerous  articles  required  in  the  house- 
hold ;  the  lessons  in  various  domestic  occupations,  which 
are  fitting  them  to  employ  themselves  usefully  and  happily. 
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at  home.  But  all  these,  and  many  more  pleasant  things, 
may  be  seen  by  the  visitor,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that 
tlie  first  visit  will  not  be  the  last,  so  interesting  is  it  to  see 
what  wise  methods,  carried  out  with  skill  and  devotion, 
can  accomplish  for  lives  which  would  otherwise  be  de- 
prived of  so  large  a  share  of  activity  and  happiness. 

ANNIE  EMERY  DAVEIS, 
Portlandy  Maine, 


A  SUGGESTION  TO  THE   FIFTEENTH   CONVEN- 
TION. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Aiinals  I  ventured  to  offer  some 
thoughts  regarding  a  possible  "  Science  of  Deaf -Mute 
Education,"  but  made  no  definite  suggestion.  Since 
those  paragraphs  were  written,  however,  further  reflec- 
tion has  tended  steadily  to  convince  me  that  the  time  for 
action  in  that  direction  has  arrived.  At  the  same  time  a 
very  natural  and  practical  plan  of  procedure  also  has 
suggested  itself.  The  nature  of  this  plan  and  the  near 
approach  of  the  Fifteenth  Convention  have  impelled  me 
to  risk  a  practical  suggestion  as  a  kind  of  supplement  to 
my  recent  paragraphs  on  the  above  theme. 

Perhaps  the  matter  in  hand  cannot  be  better  intro- 
duced than  by  a  certain  quotation.  A  writer  in  the  au- 
tumn number  of-  The  Little  Deaf  Child  criticises  a  state- 
ment of  mine  in  a  former  article,  entitled  "  The  Modern 
Moloch,"  thus :  "  Truly  this  is  an  extreme  statement,  and 
one  which  cannot  be  accepted  unless  followed  by  others 
which  bear  it  out  and  give  it  the  advantage  of  a  thorough 
proving.  If  the  writer  has  made  a  careful  and  statistical 
examination  of  the  oral  system  as  compared  with  the  com- 
bined system,  and  if  in  the  course  of  such  an  examination 
he  has  discovered  that  pupils  trained  by  the  oral  system 
are   mentally,   morally,  and   physically  inferior  to  those 
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who  have  not  been  so  trained;  if  he  has  persoDaDy  tis- 
iied  the  oral  schools  of  Germany  and  France,  and  Ihoee 
of  America,  which  have  cheerfully  accepted  the  oral  8ts> 
tem,  and  have  given  it  a  thorough  and  efficient  test ;  if  he 
has  thoronghly  tested  also  the  work  which  is  being  done 
in  private  schools  and  in  public  day-schools  in  England 
and  America ;  if  he  has  looked  carefully  into  the  sabject- 
matter  taught  in  such  schools,  and  has  carefuUy  oompared 
school  curriculums,  he  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  give  val- 
uable data  which  shall  throw  definite  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject." Now,  aside  from  several  minor  implications,  I  wish 
to  say  frankly  and  decisively  of  this  general  criticism  that 
it  is  absolutely  just  and  well  founded. 

To  the  extent  of  my  failure  to  accomplish  the  above- 
enumerated  investigations  thoroughly  and  fully,  any  state- 
ments of  mine  regarding  the  oral  system  were  necessarily 
unscientific.  But,  observe,  the  criticism  cuts  both  ways, 
and  stands  true  of  all  who  have  made  statements  in  like 
manner  without  having  effected  full  investigations,  as 
above  described.  Am  I  or  is  any  other  single  individual, 
however,  to  be  blamed  for  this  failure  ?  Not  at  all,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  is  well-uigh  impossible  for  any 
single  person  to  accomplish  such  a  complete  scientific 
inquiry.  It  must  be  for  our  profession  us  an  organized 
whole  to  undertake  and  carry  out  that  work. 

I  have  employed  the  above  citation  because  it  furnishes 
a  pointed  illustration,  entirely  at  my  own  expense,  of  a 
truth  which  needs  to  be  driven  home  with  all  possible 
emphasis.  It  is  not  a  very  palatable  one,  but  only  too 
easily  verified.  I  refer  to  the  essential  weakness  of  four- 
fifths  of  all  our  professional  controversy,  namely,  its  depend- 
ence upon  the  appeal  to  "  experience,"  as  if  experience 
was  never  warped  from  the  truth  by  prejudice  and  other 
influences ;  its  resort  to  mere  official  authority,  whose  as- 
sertions are  accepted  without  the  backing  of  a  single 
definite  fact ;  its  constant  use  of  mere  arguments  **  from 
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the  study,"  unsubstantiated  by  any  fruits  of  real  research. 
Some  may  doubt  the  reality  of  this,  but,  if  so,  let  them 
not  sit  in  idle  ease  and  deny  it  oflF-hand,  for  in  that  case 
they  would  themselves  become  clear  illustrations  of  its 
truth. 

Instead,  let  them  go  and  read  all  the  past  issues  of 
the  AnnaU^  the  **  Proceedings  "  of  past  conventions,  and 
other  similar  literature,  and  they  will  discover  an  astonish- 
ing repetition  of  old  arguments  and  opinions  from  decade 
to  decade,  constant  balancing  again  and  again  of  fresh 
personal  assertions,  fresh  appeals  to  the  authority  of 
experience,  sweeping  generalizations  from  one  or  two 
"  cases  "  only,  and  all  the  rest.  Not  entirely  inapplicable 
would  be  Hallam*s  words  descriptive  of  the  scholastics : 
''  The  scholastic  mode  of  dispute,  admitting  of  no  termi- 
nation, and  producing  no  conviction,  was  the  sure  cause 
of  skepticism.  .  .  .  What  John  of  Salisbury  observes  of 
the  Parisian  dialecticians,  that  after  several  years'  ab- 
sence he  found  them  not  a  step  advanced,  but  still  en- 
gaged in  urging  and  parrying  the  same  arguments,  was 
equally  applicable  to  the  period  of  centuries.  After  three 
or  four  hundred  years  the  scholastics  had  not  untied  a 
single  knot,  nor  added  one  unequivocal  truth  to  the 
domain  of  philosophy."  All  this  would  be  too  severe,  of 
course,  as  applied  to  our  own  past  controversies,  for  we 
have  certainly  made  considerable  advance,  but  there  is 
unquestionably  sufficient  parallelism  to  mortify  us  greatly. 

True,  we  have  ample  reason  and  excuse  for  this  state 
of  things  in  the  past.  A  great  thinker,  J.  8.  Mill,  says : 
"  Practice  precedes  science  ;  systematic  inquiry  into  the 
modes  of  action  of  the  powers  of  nature  is  the  tardy 
product  of  a  long  course  of  efforts  to  use  those  powei*s 
for  practical  ends."  Precisely  !  Just  so  has  it  been  in 
our  own  sphere.  But  surely  we  have  now  made  sufficient 
progress  in  "  practice  "  to  take  a  step  forward  and  attain 
the  level  of  science,  bringing  to  an  end  those  persistent 
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controversies  which  seem  to  "  admit  of  no  termination, 
and  produce  no  conviction."  Let  us  here  proceed  to  con- 
sider, at  any  rate,  one  plan  by  which  we  might  success- 
fully, perhaps,  accomplish  such  an  aim. 

In  the  published  "  Proceedings  of  the  Fourteenth  Con- 
vention," turn  to  pages  217-221,  where  you  will  find  the 
text  of  the  Constitution  adopted  on  that  occasion.  Under 
Article  II  you  find  that  the  objects  of  the  Convention  shall 
be  to  secure  harmonious  union,  to  provide  for  meetings 
from  time  to  time,  and  "  to  promote  by  the  publication  of 
reports,  essays,  and  other  writings  the  education  of  the 
deaf  on  the  broadest,  most  advanced,  and  practical  lines," 
etc.  Very  good,  so  far.  But  let  us  now  turn  aside  for  a 
moment  to  the  consideration  of  certain  other  celebrated 
organizations,  in  the  observation  of  which  we  may  gain 
some  suggestive  points. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  and  of  its  American  contempo- 
rary, as  well  as  of  other  famous  scientific  societies,  such 
as  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  the  Co7igri'8  MhlicaL 
International^  etc.  For  what  objects  do  these  societies 
exist  ?  Investigating  this  matter,  I  was  much  struck  with 
the  parallelism  in  this  respect  between  these  societies  and 
our  own  Convention,  excepting  in  one  important  par- 
ticular. 

In  the  first  place,  each  of  these  societies  aims  (and  here 
I  may  partially  quote  the  exact  words  of  our  own  Consti- 
tution) "  to  secure  the  harmonious  union  in  one  organiza- 
tion of  all  persons  actually  engaged  in  "  prosecuting 
scientific  research  in  their  several  spheres.  In  the 
second  place,  each  society  aims  "  to  provide  for  .  .  . 
meetings  from  time  to  time  with  a  view  of  affording  op- 
portunities for  a  free  interchange  of  views  concerning  " 
the  discoveries  and  theories  of  scientific  explorers. 
Finally,  each  society  seeks  "  to  promote  by  the  publica- 
tion of  reports,  essays,  and  other  writings  "  the  develop- 
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ment  of  scientific  knowledge.  It  is  in  the  difference 
between  the  respective  meanings  of  "  education  "  and  of 
"  science  "  that  the  parallelism  fails  to  hold.  Neverthe- 
less, is  it  not  a  striking  and  suggestive  one  as  far  as  it 
goes  ? 

We  labor  in  a  certain  sphere  of  activity,  wherein  certain 
fundamental  disputes  continue  to  persist ;  wherein  many 
points  of  importance  remain  very  obscure,  and  wherein, 
therefore,  the  accurate  knowledge  born  of  truly  scientific 
research  is  emphatically  needed.  Not  merely  as  educators 
of  the  deaf,  during  the  period  they  spend  within  our  school 
doors,  but  as  friends  anxious  to  advance  their  social  status 
in  every  way,  it  is  of  vital  significance  for  us  to  obtain 
sound,  reliable  knowledge  regarding  the  sources  of  deaf- 
ness, the  influences  that  increase  or  decrease  it,  the  vari- 
ous types  or  degrees  of  it,  and  especially  the  educational 
methods  best  fitted  to  prepare  the  deaf  for  a  happy,  suc- 
cessful discharge  of  all  the  functions  of  a  social  being. 
But  you  may  write  it  large  upon  your  tablets  that  we  can 
never  attain  that  goal  without  a  thorough,  patient  explora- 
tion of  every  nook  and  corner  of  our  special  field,  collect- 
ing systematically  all  the  results,  and  from  them  evolving 
11  scientific  body  of  indisputable  truths.  This  is  the 
Baconian  method,  so  marvellously  fruitful  of  results  wher- 
ever tried. 

But  how  are  we  to  go  about  this  business  ?  No  Society 
for  the  Advancement  of  Scientific  Knowledge  regarding 
tlie  Deaf  as  yet  exists  anywhere  in  the  world.  This  means 
that  no  central  agency  has  yet  been  established  expressly 
to  stimulate  original  investigation,  to  map  out  lines  of 
inquiry,  to  co-ordinate  scattered  results,  and  thus  render 
isolated  individual  labors  effective  for  the  steady  advance- 
ment of  our  knowledge  as  a  whole.  There  is  nothing 
to  kindle  enthusiasm  and  arouse  definite  co-operative 
efforts  among  our  widely  scattered  workers.  And  should 
statistics,  test  results,  accounts  of  various  observations, 
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etc.,  be  forthcomiDg  at  the  present  time,  there  is  no 
express  agency,  with  a  fund  behind  it,  to  publish  the  same 
in  available  form  for  all  students  in  oar  profeasion. 

Should,  then,  a  special  scientific  society  be  formed  for 
the  furtherance  of  such  an  object?  Not  by  any  means,  it 
seems  to  me.  We  have  enough  of  oi^anizatious  already. 
To  add  a  new  one  would  only  distract  and  dissipate  oor 
forces,  instead  of  economizing  them  by  concentration. 
Have  we  not  already  at  hand  two  oi^auizations  which,  by 
sympathetic  co-operation,  would  cover  niueteen-twentieths 
of  the  English- speaking  world  at  least,  namely,  The  Con- 
vention of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  The 
(British)  National  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf? 

Ill  the  light  of  all  the  foregoing,  then,  surely  it  is  a  sug- 
gestinn  ^vorlih  considering,  at  least,  that  the  coming  Cou- 
veutioD  ut  Columbus  should  do  something  like  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Take  steps  to  secure  an  amendment  of  its  Constitu- 
tion, under  Article  II,  such  as  shall  add  to  the  objects 
already  eanmerated  a  further  one,  explicitly  stating  that 
the  Convention  seeks  to  encourage  scientitic  research 
among  its  members,  within  the  limits  of  its  sphere,  with  a 
view  to  developing  scientific  knowledge  of  all  matters 
comprised  tlierein  ;  and 

2.  Whether  the  iibove  should  be  thought  necessary  to 
the  main  purpose  or  not,  at  any  rate  organize  a  special 
committee  or  scientitic  section  which  shall  take  in  hand 
the  above  work,  arranging  for  investigations  at  local 
centres  ulong  definite  lines,  inviting  and  encouraging  in- 
dividuals to  undertake  such  inquiries,  collecting  and  pre- 
serving tlie  results,  and  reporting  the  same  to  successive 
Conventions  in  the  future  or  securing  publication  of  them 
in  available  form  for  all  interested  therein. 

By  doing  something  like  this,  the  Convention  would 
siniplv  assume  in  explicit  terms  and  by  effective  arrange- 
ment the  fuuctious  of  a  scientific  society,  so  far  as  con- 
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cerns  our  own  field  of  knowledge.  We  certainly  need 
some  such  central  agency  for  the  purposes  already  pointed 
out.  That  inestimable  gain  would  soon  appear  as  the 
outcome  of  such  a  definite  move  on  our  part  scarcely  ad- 
mits of  dispute. 

With  all  these  thoughts  in  mind,  look  forward  to 
what  is  coming.  On  July  28th  next  there  will  meet  in 
Columbus  probably  the  largest  assembly  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful educators  of  the  deaf  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It 
will  be  our  last  great  meeting  within  the  century  now 
swiftly  ebbing  away — a  century  no  less  remarkable  in  the 
annals  of  deaf-mute  education  than  in  all  other  depart- 
ments of  human  endeavor.  There  will  be  present  white- 
liaired  veterans,  who  have  burned  low  the  fires  of  life  in 
the  service  of  our  cause,  and  again  those  destined  to  sus- 
tain and  carry  forward  the  good  work  far  into  the  veiled 
years  of  the  twentieth  century — that  coming  time  before 
which  the  thoughtful  man  of  to-day  bows  his  head  almost 
reverently,  while  his  heart  beats  quicker  with  the  sense 
of  coming  achievements,  great  and  beneficent,  for  the 
human  race.  What  distinctive  step  in  the  line  of  mani- 
fest destiny  could  this  gi-eat  gathering  of  our  forces  under- 
take more  significant  and  promising  than  to  declare  ex- 
plicitly its  purpose  to  begin  the  uplifting  of  our  field  of 
labor  to  the  level  of  an  empirical  Science,  creating  simul- 
taneously the  necessary  special  organ  for  performing  that 
function  in  our  body  politic? 

It  is  a  great  opportunity  that  we  shall  have.  The  time 
seems  fully  ripe  for  the  movement  herein  definitely  sug- 
gested. Teachers  and  friends  of  the  deaf,  is  it  not  time 
that  the  wearisome  controversies  that  rend  our  ranks 
should  be  relegated  to  past  history  in  the  only  way  by 
which  it  can  ever  be  done,  namely,  by  an  honest,  patient 
application  of  the  scientific  method  by  ourselves  to  our 
own  sphere  of  activity  ?  In  short,  is  not  the  proposition 
herein  suggested,  taken  up  and  executed  in  some  form  or 
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other,  simply  reasonable,  timely,  and  desirable?  If  so, 
let  ns  carry  it  out  forthwith.  If  not,  make  sure  of  the 
reasous  against  it,  and  come  to  the  CouTentioD  prepared 
to  urge  them  in  open  discassion. 

J.  A.  TILLINOHAST. 
FrindjxUofthe  UUUr  IntUtfotbm,  BtlfMt,  IrtUmd. 


THE  ELEVENTH  CENSUS.— I. 

Thanks  largely  to  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Sixth  Conference  of  Principals  and 
Superioten dents  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  the 
ennmeration  of  the  deaf  in  the  Eleventh  Census  of  the 
United  States,  taken  in  1890,  was  an  improvement  in  some 
respects  npon  all  previous  censases.  The  classification  of 
the  deaf  made  in  the  Tenth  Census,  so  objectionable  to 
them  and  their  friends,  by  which  they  were  grouped  with 
paupers  and  criminals  under  the  general  head  of  "  the  de- 
fective, dependent,  and  delinquent  classes,"  was  discon- 
tinued ;  the  inquiries  of  the  census-takers  were  not  limitf^d 
to  the  "deaf  and  dumb,"  but  were  extended  to  all  the 
deaf ;  the  questions  asked  were  more  numerous  and  miuute 
than  ever  before,  and  included  some  new  details  of  con- 
siderable iniportauce. 

The  results  of  the  censuH  of  the  deaf  are  published  in 
the  same  volume  with  those  of  the  blind,  the  feeble- 
minded, and  the  iusane,  but  the  several  cla-sses  are  sepa- 
rated as  much  as  possible  from  one  another.  The  iior- 
tiou  relating  exclusively  to  the  deaf  includes  75  tables 
giving  a  great  variety  of  information  of  more  or  less  value, 
28  illustrative  cartograms  and  diagrams,  and  a  report  of 
34  large  quarto  pages  by  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  the  ex|)ert 
special  agent  of  the  Census  Office  for  Vital  and  Social 
StiitisticK,  who   hud  cliarHf  of  these  special  classes.      The 
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tables  relating  to  the  deaf  are  more  numerous  than  those 
relating  to  any  other  class. 

While  instructors  of  the  deaf  may  congratulate  them- 
selves that  so  much  was  accomplished  in  accordance  with 
their  requests,  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  their  Committee  were  not  fully  carried  out. 
Several  of  the  inquiries  that  the  Committee  suggested  were 
omitted,  and  of  the  63  questions  that  were  in  the  schedule, 
all  of  which  were,  or  ought  to  have  been,  asked  by  the 
enumeratoi's  concerning  every  deaf  person  returned,  there 
were  at  least  35  questions,  including  some  that  were  re- 
garded by  the  Committee  as  especially  important,  of  which 
no  results  whatever  appear  in  the  tables  or  report. 

Though  the  Census  Office  followed  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  in  making  inquiries  concerning  all  the 
deaf,  the  results  are  not  published  in  the  form  that  the  Com- 
mittee desired  and  expected.  Instead  of  giving  the  re- 
turns concerning  the  whole  body  of  the  deaf  as  one  class, 
together  with  the  age  at  which  deafness  occurred  and 
other  details  which  would  have  enabled  us  to  determine 
readily  those  of  them  in  whom  as  instructors  of  the  deaf 
we  are  especially  interested,  the  Office  attempted  to  sepa- 
rate the  "  deaf  and  dumb  "  from  the  "  deaf  but  not  dumb," 
giving  separate  tables  for  these  two  classes.  Probably 
this  course  was  better  than  that  of  former  censuses, 
wliich  enumerated  only  the  **  deaf  and  dumb,"  and  left 
the  determination  of  the  persons  constituting  this  class 
largely  to  the  enumerators,  many  of  whom  were  men  of 
little  education  or  intelligence  ;  but  the  results  of  the  at- 
tempt to  separate  the  two  classes  in  the  Census  Office  are 
not  altogether  satisfactory.  Of  the  "  deaf  and  dumb  "  tlie 
total  number  reported  is  40,592 ;  of  the  "  deaf  but  not 
dumb,"  80,616.  Of  the  latter,  15,981  are  said  to  have 
lost  their  hearing  under  twenty  years  of  age.  If  the  re- 
turns concerning  these  persons  are  correct,  they  probably 
belong  to   the  class  known  as  semi-mutes,  or  are  deaf- 
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mutes  who  have  been  taught  to  speak  in  our  schools  for 
the  deaf;  145   of  them  were   reported   as   congenitally 
deaf,  and  721  were  pupils  in  schools  for  the  deaf   on 
the  day  the  Census  was  taken.     55,370  persons  "  deaf 
but   not   dumb "    are   said   to   have   lost   their  hearing 
when   they  were  twenty  years  of  age   and   over;   with 
these  we,  as  instructors  of   the  deaf,  have  no  particu- 
lar concern.    On  the  other  hand,  among  those  returned 
as  ''  deaf  and  dumb  "  are  4,939  persons  whose  deafness 
is  said  to  have  occurred  when  they  were  5  years  of  age 
and  over ;  1,677  of  these  are  said  to  have  been  ten  years 
of  age  and  over  when  their  hearing  was  lost,  and  358 
twenty  years  of  age  and  over.   With  respect  to  most  of  these 
persons,  especially  those  who  are  said  to  have  lost  their 
hearing  after  they  were  ten  years  of  age,  there  must 
either  be  an  error  in  the  returns  of  the  ages  at  which 
hearing  was  lost  or  in  their  classification  as   "  deaf  and 
dumb."     On  the  whole,  for  practical  purposes,  the  arbi- 
trary classification  adopted  in  the  census  of  1880,  which 
included  among  the  "  deaf  and  dumb  "  all  of  the  deaf  who 
lost  their  hearing  before  they  were  sixteen  years  old  and 
excluded  those  whose  deafness  occurred  af  a  later  age, 
seems  preferable  to  the  attempt  of  the  census  of  1890  to 
divide  the  deaf  into  two  classes. 

Among  the  instructions  given  to  the  enumerators  con- 
cerning the  enrollment  of  the  deaf  were  the  following  : 
"  The  questions  on  this  schedule  are  to  be  asked  with  re- 
gard to  every  person  who  is  too  deaf  to  be  taught  in  or- 
dinary schools  for  hearing  persons,  or  who  cannot  hear 
conversation  carried  on  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice.  If  the 
pei*son  is  merely  *  hard  of  hearing,'  or  if  there  is  doubt 
whether  the  deafness  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  disability 
above  named,  the  person  should  not  be  entered  on  this 
schedule."  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  faith- 
fully these  instructions  were  observed.  The  great  dis- 
parities in  the  numbers  returned  from  diflerent  parts  of 
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the  country  indicate  that  some  enumerators  gave  a  much 
wider  latitude  to  the  interpretation  of  them  than  did 
othei-s.  For  instance,  the  proportion  of  persons  "  deaf 
but  not  dumb"  returned  from  Vermont  (3,207  per  million 
of  the  total  population)  was  more  than  five  times  as  great 
as  the  proportion  of  those  returned  from  Georgia  (606 
per  million),  and  the  proportion  returned  from  the  States 
of  the  North  Atlantic  division  (1,620  per  million)  was 
nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  returned  from  the  Southern 
States  (860  per  million).  Was  the  former  too  high  or  was 
the  latter  too  low?  The  statement  made  at  Flint  by  Dr. 
Job  Williams,  Principal  of  the  Hartford  School,  shows 
that  in  one  instance  at  least  the  instructions  to  the 
enumerators  above  quoted  were  entirely  disregarded  and 
persons  were  entered  on  the  schedule  for  the  deaf  who 
ought  not  to  have  been.*  So  long  as  the  Census  is  taken, 
as  it  has  been  hitherto,  by  enumerators  appointed  for  the 
occasion,  without  any  previous  training  or  experience  and 


*  At  the  Fourteenth  Oonvention  of  Americau  luBtractors  of  the  Deaf,  held 
at  Flint,  Mich.,  in  1895,  Dr.  Williams  said:  '*  When  the  Census  re- 
port was  received  I  found  the  names  of  eleven  children  of  school  age 
living  in  Hartford  reported  as  deaf.  One  of  these  I  know  about,  but  I 
had  not  heard  of  the  other •>.  I  thought  it  strange  that  there  were  so 
many  deaf  children  here  that  I  knew  nothing  about,  so  I  proceeded  to 
investigate.  At  the  first  place  where  I  called  I  found  a  little  girl  playing 
near  the  house  and  inquired  for  the  girl  reported  as>deat.  She  said  that 
was  her  name.  Just  then  the  mother  appeared,  and  when  I  stated  my 
errand  to  her,  she  said,  '  Oh !  that  is  the  child.  Ordinarily  she  hears  as 
well  as  anybody,  but  when  she  takes  cold  she  is  a  little  deaf  from 
catarrh.*  The  next  case  had  just  graduated  from  the  public  school  and 
had  but  slight  deafness,  if  any.  The  next  was  a  boy  troubled  with 
catarrh  and  at  times  somewhat  deaf,  but  was  making  his  grade  regularly 
in  the  public  school,  and  so  on.  At  the  last  place  I  in(inire(l  of  the  gray- 
haired  man  who  answered  the  door-bell  for  a  girl  of  the  name  given, 
'That  is  my  grandchild,'  said  he  ;  'she  lives  on  the  next  coroer.'  *  Is 
she  deaf?'  '  Oh  no,  she  is  only  six  months  old.'  '  But  the  census  report 
gives  a  j^irl  of  that  name  deaf  and  living  here.'  *  Oh,  well,  that  is  my 
wife.  She  has  had  to  use  an  ear-trumpet  for  some  years.'  I  ftmnd  one 
genuine  ca«o,  and  one  I  could  not  find  at  all.  8o  much  for  the  eleven 
cases  on  the  list  furnished  me  by  the  Census  Bureau." 
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the  white,  but  it  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  the  ratio  of 
deaf-mutism  is  decidedly  greater  amoug  the  white  race 
than  it  is  among  the  colored  race." 

The  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  each  million  of  the  popu- 
lation, as  shown  by  the  above  table,  is  greater  than  the 
corresponding  number  shown  by  the  census  of  1880   in 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,   Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
Florida,   Ohio,   Michigan,    Minnesota,   Iowa,    Missouri, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Texas,  Arkansas, 
Montana,  Colorado,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Wash- 
ington ;  it  is  less  than  in  1880  in  Bhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  District  of  Columbia, 
West  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Indiana,    Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin,  Nebraska,   Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,    Louisiana,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  Oregon,  and   California.     The   greatest   apparent 
increase  in  the  ratio  was  in  Maine  (247  per  million) ;  the 
greatest  apparent  decrease  was  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia (413  per  million).     For  the  whole  United  States  the 
apparent  decrease  was  27  per  million.     However,  in  view 
of  the  different  way  in  which  the  classification  of  the 
**  deaf  and  dumb  "  was  made  in  the  two  censuses,  and  of 
the  fact  that  over  4  per  cent,  of  those  returned  iu  1880 
were  reported  by  physicians  who  made  no  corresponding 
returns  in  1890,  a  comparison  of  the  two  censuses  iu  this 
respect  has  little  value.     In  the  intermediate  census  which 
three  States,  Michigan,  Rhode  Island,  and  Massachusetts, 
took  iu  1885,  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  returned  and  the 
ratio  to  the  whole  population  were  considerably  less  than 
in  either  the  United  States  census  of  1880  or  iu  that  of 
1890.     No  doubt  the  extra  pay  allowed   to  enumerators 
by  the  United  States   for  the  statistics  concerning  the 
deaf,  though  it  was  far  too  small  really  to  compensate  for 
the  additional  labor  involved   in  makiug  faithful  returns, 
was  an   incentive  to  greater   fulness  of  numbers ;  it  may 
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possibly,  in  the  case  of  unscrupulous  enumerators,  have 
even  beeu  a  temptation  to  greater  fulness  than  was  justi- 
fied by  the  facts.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  proportion  of 
deaf-mutes  to  the  whole  population,  as  shown  by  the 
census  returns  of  the  United  States,  is  below  the  average 
of  European  countries,  it  is  probable  that  the  omissions 
were  more  numerous  than  the  erroneous  additions. 

E.  A.  R 

[to  be  oontinued.] 


AMERICAN  WARS. 

Every  school  teaches  history  more  or  less,  and  children 
find  it  an  interesting  study  when  presented  in  a  proper 
manner.  In  a  former  volume  of  the  Annals  (xl,  269-273) 
will  be  found  an  article  on  "  The  Colonial  Period  of  Amer- 
ican History,"  with  a  chart  and  cards,  by  Mr.  D.  F.  Bangs, 
Superintendent  of  the  North  Dakota  School  for  the  Deaf, 
the  use  of  which  and  the  success  obtained  therefrom 
have  suggested  the  accompanying  table  of  American 
Wars.  It  is  prepared  on  the  same  plan,  care  being 
taken  to  make  the  accounts  of  the  various  wars  as  uni- 
form as  possible,  and  also  to  show  their  connection 
where  any  exists.  The  facts  have  been  gathered  from 
various  sources — text-books  in  history,  readers,  books  of 
reference,  newspaper  clippings,  and  pamphlets.  Gov- 
ernment reports  from  the  Indian  Bureau  have  been  espe- 
cially helpful  regarding  the  Indian  wars.  From  a  glance 
at  the  table  it  would  seem  that  history  is  nothing  but  a 
record  of  wars,  but  it  is  really  not  so.  That  is  only  one 
subject  selected  from  a  host  of  others.  I  give  outlines 
of  those  wars  which  are  more  or  less  mentioned  in  almost 
every  text-book,  and  also  of  those  which  should  be  fully 
studied   and    understood   by   older  pupils.     Other  wars. 
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Id  connection  with  the  table,  studies  of  special  sabjects 
may  be  arranged  and  snccessfnlly  taaght.  Below  are  two 
taken  from  Sheldon's  American  History  (a  manaal  for 
teachers) : 

Special  Study  of  Bbaddock's  Defeat. 

I.  Causes  of  the  defeat. 

1.  Braddock's  ignorance  of  the  country. 

2.  His  ignorance  of  the  Indians'  way  of  fighting. 

3.  Neglect  of  colonial  advice. 

4.  Braddock's  slow  march  hindered  by  wagons. 

5.  Different  modes  of  fighting  of  opponents. 

{a)  Indians — in  ambosh,  behind  trees,  rocks, 

etc. 
(b)  British — in  line  and  in  open  field. 
II.  Parties  engaged. 

1.  British  regulars  and  British  colonists. 

2.  French  troops  and  Indians. 
III.  Result  of  Braddock's  defeat. 

1.  Cruel  treatment  of  British  prisoners  by  the 

Indians. 

2.  Frontier  left  unprotected. 

8.  ludian  murders  of  English  pioneers. 


Special  Study  of  the  Siege  of  Quebec. 

I.  Importance  of  Quebec. 

1.  Gate  of  Canada. 

2.  Upper  gate  of  Louisiana ;  lower   gate,   New 

Orleans. 
II.  Difficulties  of  siege. 

1.  Ou  part  of  English. 

{a)  Precipice-fort  of  Quebec. 

{Jj)  Must  take  it  iu  the  enemy's  country. 

(<•)  Slow  communication  with  home. 

2.  On  part  of  French. 

{a)  Famine — lack  of  supplies. 
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III.  Leaders. 

1.  English— Wolfe. 

2.  French — Montcalm. 

IV.  Result  of  siege  of  Quebec. 

1.  Final  English  success. 

2.  End  of  the  war. 

3.  Both  leaders  were  killed. 


How  and  when  the  table  should  be  taught  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  teacher.  The  manner  of  recitation 
should  be  varied. 

Children  get  tired  of  one  method.  Questioning  is  usu- 
ally the  best  method  to  tind  out  whether  children  under- 
stand new  lessons  and  to  encourage  original  thinking. 
The  topical  method  may  be  used  as  a  review  for  the  pupil 
to  express  his  ideas  in  good  language.  If  the  pupils  fail 
to  tind  all  the  topics  outlined  in  the  histories  or  to  grasp 
the  language  of  the  books,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  for  the 
teacher  to  relate  the  facts  in  signs  and  then  have  the 
pupils  reproduce  them  just  as  he  would  require  them  to 
reproduce  a  story  from  signs. 

CHARLES  D.  BEATON, 
fnstr-uetar  in  the  North  Dakota  School, 
DeviU  Lake.  North  Dakota. 


THE  FIFTEENTH  MEETING  OF  THE  CONVENTION 
OF  AMERICAN  INSTRUCTORS  OF 

THE  DEAF. 

Gallaudet  College, 
Kendall  Green,  near  Washington,  D.  C, 

May  20,  1898. 
The  Fifteenth  Meeting  of  the  Convention,  as  announced  in 
the  April  number  of  the  A  nnala^  will  be  held  in  the  Ohio  In- 
stitution for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Columbus,  beginning  on 
Thursday,  July  28,  1898.  The  Convention  will  be  called  to 
order  at  3  P.  M. 
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Circulars  concerning  the  reductions  to  be  had  in  railroad 
fares  have  been  sent  to  all  the  schools  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Jones, 
Local  Committee,  with  directions  how  to  secure  the  benefit 
of  the  reductions.  These  directions  should  be  carefully  fol- 
lowed. 

The  following  general  outline  of  a  programme  has  been  ar- 
ranged, subject  to  change  by  the  Chairmen  of  Section  Com- 
mittees, in  consultation  with  the  Standing  Executive  Committee. 

Thursday^  July  28. 

3  P.  M.  Convention  called  to  order.  Addresses  of  welcome 
and  response. 

7  P.  M.  Social  reunion. 

Friday^  July  29. 

9  A.  M.  Prayer.  Calling  of  the  roll  of  the  Convention. 
Admission  of  members.  Announcements.  Annual  address  of 
the  President. 

2  P.  M.  Normal  section.     Papers  and  discussion. 

7  P.  M.  Kindergarten  section.     Papers  and  discussion. 

Saturday^  Jxdy  30. 

9  A.  M.  Prayer.     Oral  section.     Papers  and  discussion. 
7  P.  M.  Industrial  section.     Papers  and  discussion. 

Sunday^  Jxdy  31. 
Services  and  meeting  to  be  arranged  later. 

Monday^  August  1. 

9  A.  M.  Prayer.     Normal  section.     Question  box. 
2  P.  M.  Oral  section.     Living  exhibits.     Discussion. 
7  P.  M.  Oral  section.     Papers  and  discussion. 

Tuesday^  August  2. 

9  A.  M.  Prayer.     Normal  section.     Papers  and  discussion. 

2  P.  M.  Auricular  section.  Papers,  discussion,  and  living 
exhibits. 

7  P.  M.  Report  of  the  Standing  Executive  Committee  and 
election  of  officers. 
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Wednesday^  August  3. 

9  A.  M.  Pi'iiyer.  Normal  section.  Question  box.  Discus- 
sion. 

2  P.  M.  Unappropriated. 

7  P.  M.  Closing  session  of  the  Convention. 

All  persons  who  expect  to  attend  the  Convention  are  urged 
to  acquaint  Mr.  J.  W.  Jones,  Local  Committee  and  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Ohio  Institution,  with  the  fact  at  as^arly  a  day 
as  possible.  A  charge  of  seventy-five  cents  per  day  for  board 
will  be  made,  as  at  Flint,  Michigan,  in  1895. 

The  Standing  Committee  has  pleasure  in  announcing  that  a 
number  of  European  instructors  have  signified  their  intention 
of  attending  the  Convention,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
delegates  may  be  present  from  Mexico  and  South  America. 
The  Section  Committees  have  been  actively  at  work,  arranging 
for  interesting  programmes,  and  there  is  a  good  prospect  of 
instructive  meetings  in  all  the  departments  of  our  work. 

In  behalf  of  the  Standing  Committee, 

EDWARD  M.  GALLAUDET, 
President  of  the  Convention. 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 

•  Jireslau  {Prussia)  Iiistitntion. — Mr.  Heidsiek  has  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  by  the  authorities  of  the  Breslau 
Institution  to  enable  him  to  visit  American  schools  for  the 
deaf.  He  expects  to  remain  until  after  the  meeting  of  the 
Convention  at  Columbus. 

Calcutta  (India)  ^School. — The  authorities  of  the  Calcutta 
School  have  unanimously  resolved  to  devote  a  portion  of  the 
subscriptions  received  from  America  to  establish  a  scholarship 
to  be  called  "  The  Gallaudet  Scholarship ''  in  honor  of  Presi- 
dent Gdllaudet. 

Ohefoo  (China)  School, — The  school  formerly  conducted 
by  Mrs.  Annetta  T.  Mills  at  Tung  Chow  has  been  removed  to 
Chefoo.  Mrs.  Mills  has  received  a  yearns  release  from  her  di- 
rect mission  work  in  order  to  place  the  school  on  a  substantial 
basis.     At  the  outset  she  depends  chiefly  upon  friends  in 
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America  and  Great  Britain  for  assistance,  hut  hope^  tbat  latM* 
the  school  will  be  supported  b;  the  Cbtnese.  ContributioDs 
for  this  worthy  object  may  be  sent  tu  Dr.  Z.  F.  Westerrelt, 
Principal  of  the  Western  New  York  Institution  for  Oeaf- 
Mutes,  Rochester,  New  York. 

Chicago  Day- Schools. — Mr.  James  E.  Oallaher,  an  in- 
structor in  these  schools,  has  published  an  interesting  Tolnme 
of  222  octavo  pages  containing  portraits  and  character  sketches 
of  pi-ominent  deaf  persons  in  America  who  are  engaged  in 
the  higher  pursuits  of  life,  such  as  business  and  professional 
men  and  women,  foremen  and  superintendents  of  indnstries, 
man ufac turd's,  inventors,  editors,  publishers,  authors,  poets, 
clerks  occupying  imporlant  positions,  etc.  A  majority  of  the 
peraons  named  are  teachers,  but  other  professions  and  occu- 
pations are  well  represented.  The  sketches  given  number 
147,  and  though  the  list  is  incomplete  it  serves  well  to  illus- 
ti'ate  the  remarkable  success  in  life  attained  by  some  of  the 
graduates  of  our  schools.  The  book  is  published  by  the 
author,  36  Howland  Block,  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  the  price  is 
$1.50. 

Gallaitdel  Cotkffe. — On  Presentation  Day,  May  4, 1898,  Mr. 
A.  J.  Eickboff,  Mr.  E.  L.  Erd,  Miss  H.  R.  Leyder,  Miss  L.  E. 
McGowan,  Mr.  P.  N.  Peterson,  Mr.  W.  H.  Rotbert.  Miss  Clara 
Runck.  Miss  M.  E,  Stemple,  Miss  S.  M.  Young,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Zfthu,  members  of  the  senior  class,  wore  presented  as  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  :  Messrs.  G.  E. 
Fister  and  B.  F.  Jackson,  also  meiubern  of  the  senior  class, 
for  the  degrees,  respectively,  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy;  Mr,  C.  E.  White,  B.  A.,  a  member 
of  the  normal  class,  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  Mr. 
F.  M.  Driggs,  Mr.  E.  S.  Heune,  Mi*,s  E.  B.  Pyle,  and  Miss  L. 
C.  Wing,  also  members  of  the  normal  class,  for  normal  diplomas. 
The  announcement  was  made  of  the  conferriug  of  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  in  course  upon  Messrs.  Henry  Gioss,  0.  H. 
Begensburg,  and  Harry  Van  Allen. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  occasion  vmn  the  unveiling  of 
the  bust  of  the  Abbe  de  I'Epee,  by  the  deaf  artist  Felix  Plessis, 
mentioned  in  the  last  number  of  the  AimnU  as  having  recently 
been  presented  by  the  deaf  people  of  Fnince  to   President 
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Gallaudet.     The  bust  is  of  colossal  size  and  bears  this  iuscrip- 
tion : 

Offer t  a  Edward  Miner  Gallaudet 

Defeu%eur  du  Systenie  Corn  bhte 

Par  les  Sourds  Muets  de  France 

28  novembre  1897 

iSouscription  Publique. 

Besides  the  orations  and  dissertations  of  members  of  the 
graduating  class,  addresses  were  delivered  by  President 
Gallaudet  and  Mr.  Jules  Cambon,  the  French  ambassador,  in 
connection  with  the  unveiling  of  the  bust,  and  an  address  was 
given  to  the  graduating  class  by  the  Hon.  David  B.  Hender- 
son, Member  of  Congress  from  Iowa. 

Iowa  School. — A  change  has  been  made  by  the  Legislature 
in  the  form  of  government  of  the  Iowa  school,  all  the  State 
institutions  being  placed  under  a  single  board  of  control,  as  in 
Wisconsin,  instead  of  having  a  separate  board  for  each  institu- 
tion. Under  the  new  order  the  entire  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  the  School,  which  for  some  years  hss  been  divided 
between  the  Superintendent  and  the  Principal,  is  placed  upon 
the  Superintendent,  but  we  are  informed  that  no  changes 
are  proposed  in  the  department  of  instruction. 

Kentucky  School. — The  Kentucky  School  celebrated  its 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  by  appropriate  exercises  on  the  11th 
of  April  last.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Augustus 
Rogers,  Principal,  the  Rev.  James  Lane  Allen,  a  member  of 
the  first  separate  Board  of  Commissioners,  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Cheek, 
a  son  of  a  former  teacher  and  a  grandson  of  the  first  principal, 
and  Mr.  G.  M.  McClure,  a  present  instructor.  The  School 
stands  fourth  in  age  among  the  American  schools  for  the  deaf, 
and  was  the  first  established  west  of  the  Alleghanies. 

London  Da  if- Schools. — The  Rev.  Dr.  William  Stainer,  the 
founder  of  these  schools,  died  of  heart  disease,  at  his  home  in 
London,  April  9,  1898.  Dr.  Stainer  was  born  in  London  in 
1828,  and  began  his  work  as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  in  the  Old 
Kent  Road  Asylum  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  In  1854  he  was 
appointed   Superintendent   of    the   Adult   Deaf    and    Dumb 
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Society  in  Manchester,  and  while  thus  engaged  he  organized 
and  conducted   the   Manchester  Infant   School,   pursued   a 
course  of  study,  and  was  ordained  as  a  clergyman.     In  1872 
he  became  chaplain  of  the  London  Royal  Association  and  two 
years  later  opened  the  first  day-school  under  the  direction  of 
the   London   School   Board.     He   directed  the   work   of  the 
School  Board  Classes  until  1806,  and  saw  the  number  of  pupils 
increase  duiing  that  period  from  five  to  more  than  four  hundred. 
He  also   established   the  '^  Stainei    Homes  *'  in  London   for 
homeless  deaf  children  and  those  living  at  a  distance  from  the 
schools,  and  was  active  in  organizing  the  Quarterly  Review  of 
Deaf-Mute  Education  and  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb.     In  1887  he  received  the  degree  of  L.  H.  D. 
from   Gallaudet   College.     Dr.   Elliott    says   of  him   in    the 
British  Deaf  Monthly  that  to  all  his  undertakings  "he  brought 
characteristic  energy,  industry,  clearness  of  judgment,  sym- 
pathy, and   aptitude.     He  never  spared  himself ;  and  he  was 
always  cheerful,  apparently  happy  under  the  strain,  and  hope- 
ful, with  a  load  of  cares,  anxieties,  and  worries  which  would 
have  overwhelmed  one  of  a  less  sanguine  disposition.^' 

New  York  Institution  for  Improved  Instruction. — Mr. 
Greene,  after  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  service,  has  re- 
signed the  principalship  of  this  Institution.  He  hopes  to  find 
a  position,  either  in  an  Oral  or  a  Combined-System  school, 
where  he  can  devote  himself  exclusively  to  teaching.  In  the 
meantime  be  will  teach  lip-reading  to  adult  deaf  persons,  cure 
defects  of  speech  of  hearing  persons,  train  teachers  of  articu- 
lation, etc.  After  the  30th  of  June  his  address  will  be  South- 
ington,  Connecticut. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Wanted,  a  position  as  teacher  in  a  deaf-mnte  school  by  a  semi  mute, 
a  graduate  of  Gallaudet  College,  with  11  years'  experieure  in  teaching — 
4  years  in  a  day-school,  2  years  as  a  private  tutor,  and  5  years  in  the  Illi- 
nois Institution.  References  given.  Address  "  Teacher,"  care  of  the 
Editor  of  the  Annals,  Kendall  Green,  Washington.  D.  C. 
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THE  FIFTEENTH  MEETING  OF  THE  CONVEN- 

TION. 

The  Fifteenth  Meeting  of  the  Convention  of  American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  July  28 
to  August  2,  1898,  was  attended  by  a  large  gathering 
of  teachers  of  the  deaf  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  several  from  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 

The  arrangements  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Conven- 
tion at  the  Ohio  Institution  were  admirable,  and  nothing 
was  left  undone  by  Mr.  Jones  and  his  assistants  that 
could  contribute  to  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  mem- 
bers. 

Notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the  weather  the  attendance 
upon  the  sessions  was  constant,  and  close  attention  was 
paid  to  the  proceedings.  The  papers  read  were  generally 
able  and  valuable ;  considerable  time  was  allowed  for  dis- 
cussion ;  diverse  opinions  were  expressed  with  freedom 
and  candor,  but  always  with  courtesy.  The  spirit  of  the 
Convention  was  enthusiastic,  progressive,  and  harmoni- 
ous. 

In  the  evenings  and  during  the  recesses  of  the  meet- 
ings there  was  abundant  opportunity  for  pleasant  social 
intercourse,   for   examining   the   interesting   exhibits   of 

school,  kindergarten,  mechanical,  and  art  work  contributed 

a66 
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by  several  schools,  and  for  that  informal  exchange  of 
views  which  is  of  no  less  value  than  the  papers  and  dis- 
cussions of  the  regular  sessions. 

The  Proceedings  are  to  be  published  in  full,  and  will 
be  furnished  free  of  chaise  to  all  members  whose  dues  are 
paid ;  meanwhile,  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  have  the  fol- 
lowing abstract  from  the  minutes  as  furnished   by  the* 
Secretary.  E.  A.  F. 


Thursday  Afternoon,  July  28. 

The  Fifteenth  Meeting  of  the  Convention  of  American 
Instructors  of  the  Deaf  was  called  to  order  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  3  P.  M., 
Thursday,  July  28,  1898,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Jones,  Superin- 
tendent  of  the  Ohio  Institution,  who  delivered  an  address 
of  welcome  full  of  cheering  words  and  inspiring  thoughts. 
In  conclusion,  he  expressed  regrets  that  Oovernor  Bush- 
NELL  was  absent  from  the  State,  and  read  a  letter  from 
the  Governor  which  assured  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention of  the  honor  Ohio  felt  in  having  them  as  its 
guests.  Mayor  Black,  who  was  to  have  welcomed  the 
Convention  on  behalf  of  the  city,  was  also  unavoidably 
absent  and  sent  his  regrets. 

Mr.  Jones  then  announced  that  although  Gov.  Bushnell 
could  not  be  here,  his  next  best  man,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  would  speak  for  him  on  behalf  of  the  State. 
Lieutenant-Governor  Jones  then  came  forward,  and  in 
happy  style  welcomed  the  Convention  to  Ohio.  He 
spoke  especially  of  the  great  advancement  along  educa- 
tional lines,  and  assured  the  Convention  that  Ohio  would 
be  found  in  the  front  rank  in  providing  for  the  education 
of  her  children. 

Mr.  Jones  then  introduced  the  President  of  the  Con- 
vention, Dr.  Edwaud  M»  Gallaudet,  of  Washington,  D. 
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C,  who  responded  on  behalf  of  the  Convention.  He  as- 
sured the  Ohio  people  that  the  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion appreciated  the  royal  welcome  which  they  had  re- 
ceived. He  reminded  the  Convention  that  they  had  met 
in  Ohio  forty  years  ago  and  also  twenty  years  ago.  He 
reviewed  carefully  the  work  of  the  Association,  and  spoke 
earnestly  of  the  great  task  before  it.  He  said  that  there 
were  several  delegates  here  from  foreign  countries,  and 
he  knew  they  would  be  ready  to  respond  to  the  welcome 
given  them. 

He  then  introduced  Mr.  F.  D.  Clarke,  of  Michigan, 
who  said  that  he  felt  like  coming  home  when  he  came  to 
Ohio.  He  spoke  of  the  close  educational  relation  between 
Ohio  and  Michigan,  and  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the 
Ohio  teachers. 

The  President  then  called  upon  Mr.  E.  Mathison,  of 
Ontario,  who  spoke  of  the  close  bond  of  sympathy  be- 
tween Canada  and  England  and  the  United  States,  and  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  union  of  the  English-speaking  races 
might  be  more  firmly  established  than  ever.  He  referred 
to  the  value  of  previous  meetings  of  the  Convention,  and 
of  the  great  good  all  had  received  from  them.  He  ex- 
pressed a  desire  that  the  present  session  might  be  a  very 
profitable  one. 

The  President  said  that  the  American  Convention  was 
broad  enough  and  liberal  enough  to  embrace  the  whole 
world.  He  then  introduced  Mr.  W.  H.  Addison,  of  Gfas- 
gow,  Scotland.  Mr.  Addison's  speech,  like  Mr.  Math- 
isou's,  was  full  of  good  words  for  America,  and  for  a 
closer  union  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  races.  He  spoke  of  a 
similar  meeting  of  instructors  of  the  deaf  recently  held  in 
London,  and  said  that  he  bore  a  message  from  that  meet- 
ing to  this  one,  which  he  read  to  the  Convention. 

The  President  next  introduced  Dr.  Warring  Wilkinson, 
of  California,  as  a  representative  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Dr.  Wilkinson  reviewed  the  work  of  the  past,  referred  to 
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friendships  formed  at  former  conveDtions,  and  expressed 
great  hope  for  the  future. 

Dr.  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio,  was  then  introduced,  and 
spoke  earnestly  in  behalf  of  a  higher  plane  of  scholar- 
ship.  He  said  he  had  made  up  his  mind  years  ago  that 
State  institutions  should  be  free  from  politics,  and  his 
voice  and  his  influence  should  always  be  in  that  directioD. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  to  9  A.  M.,  Friday 
morning. 

Friday  Morning,  July  29. 

After  the  doxology,  rendered  simultaneously  in  signs 
and  orally,  prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  W.  H.  De  Motte, 
of  Indiana.  The  President  announced  that  Mr.  J.  R. 
DoBYNS,  of  Mississippi,  had  been  elected  Secretary.  Mr. 
DoBYNS  moved  the  appointment  of  Mr.  L.  A.  Odebrecht,  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Peroival  Hall,  of  Washington,  D.  0.,  as 
Assistant  Secretaries.  The  motion  was  carried.  The 
roll  of  members  was  then  called  by  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  J. 
L.  Smith,  of  Minnesota. 

The  President  made  a  few  remarks,  setting  forth  the 
conditions  of  membership  in  the  Convention,  both  active 
and  honorary,  and  urging  all  teachers  and  active  workers 
in  the  education  of  the  deaf  to  join. 

The  Secretary'  read  letters  from  several  absent  members, 
including  Mr.  S.  T.  Walker,  Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  Mr.  J. 
A.  Gillespie,  Mr.  C.  S.  Perry,  Dr.  G.  O.  Fay,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Ely,  and  Dr.  Richard  Ellioit. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Romero,  late  Minister  from  Mexico 
to  the  United  States,  was  also  read,  expressing  his  regrets 
at  the  impossibility  of  teachers  from  Mexico  coming  to 
the  present  meeting. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Gordon,  of  Illinois,  expressed  the  regret  of 
Dr.  P.  G.  GiLLETT  at  being  absent  and  brought  his  regards 
to  the  Convention,     Pr,  Wilkinson  expressed  the  regrets 
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and  regards  of  Dr.  I.  L.  Peet.  Mr.  Tate  brought  regards 
and  greeting  from  Dr.  J.  L.  Noyes. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Connor,  of  Georgia,  then  moved  that  the 
Secretary  draft  a  letter  to  these  members,  sending  the 
regards  and  greetings  of  the  Convention  to  them.  Dr.  E. 
A.  Fay,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  moved  the  addition  of  the 
name  of  Professor  Samuel  Porter  to  the  above.  The 
President  suggested  further  the  name  of  Mr.  D.  C. 
Dudley.  Dr.  W.  H.  Latham's  name  was  also  added,  and 
following  still  another  suggestion  it  was  finally  voted  to 
send  a  telegram  from  the  President  and  Secretary  to  the 
gentlemen  named. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Cloud,  of  St.  Louis,  moved  that  a  committee 
of  three  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  select  interpre- 
ters for  the  deaf.  The  chair  appointed  Mr.  Cloud,  Mr. 
E.  L.  Chapin,  of  West  Virginia,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Balis,  of 
Ontario,  as  the  committee. 

The  President  then  read  his  address,  in  which  he 
reviewed  the  gratifying  progress  of  the  schools  during  the 
past  three  years,  but  expressed  regret  that  some  schools 
which  he  named  had  become  the  prey  of  political  spoils- 
men, while  in  at  least  one  other  false  notions  of  economy 
had  worked  detriment. 

Dr.  Gordon  expressed  his  regret  at  the  inclusion  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  among  those  named  as  subject  to  political 
influence.  Mr.  J.  T.  Rucker,  of  West  Virginia,  also  objected 
to  the  inclusion  of  his  State  in  this  list,  while  Mr.  C.  H. 
Hill,  of  Missouri,  maintained  that  such  inclusion  was 
just. 

Mr.  Mathison  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  the  success- 
ful development  of  a  school  superintendent  even  though 
he  might  be  chosen  entirely  from  political  motives,  and 
might  be  without  previous  experience. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Clarke  regretted  the  discussion,  and  moved 
that  the  regular  order  of  business  be  taken  up.  This  was 
carried,   and    Mr.    Caldwell,   acting    chairman   of   the 
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Normal  Section,  took  the  chair.  Papers  on  the  stady  of 
grammar  were  presented  from  Dr.  E.  A.  Fay,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Blattner,  of  Texas,  Mr.  J.  H.  Woods,  of  Illinois,  Mr.  I. 
B.  Gardner,  of  Arkansas,  and  Mr.  L.  M.  Larson,  of  New 
Mexico.  Discussion  followed  in  which  Dr.  Wilkinson, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Booth,  of  Pennsjivania,  and  Miss  Mart  Mc- 
CowEN,  of  Chicago,  took  part.  The  opinion  generally 
expressed  in  the  papers  and  discussion  was  that  gram- 
mar should  not  be  taught  at  the  beginning,  but  that  it 
was  useful  later  in  the  course. 

Friday  Afternoon. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Blattner  was  read  announcing  that 
his  absence  was  due  to  the  advent  of  young  Mr.  Blattner. 
Mr.  Swiler  proposed  the  name  of  Columbus  for  the 
youthful  discoverer. 

The  Secretary  read  a  telegram  from  the  Business  Men's 
League  of  Detroit,  asking  favorable  consideration  for 
their  city  as  the  place  of  the  next  meeting.  On  motion 
of  Mr.  DoBYNS  this  was  referred  for  action  to  the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  work  of  the  Normal  Section  was  resumed,  and  Mrs. 
A.  C.  HuuD,  of  North  Carolina,  gave  an  interesting  and 
instructive  exhibition  of  language  and  oral  work  with  a 
congenitally  deaf  child. 

The  work  of  the  Kindergarten  Section  was  then  taken 
up,  with  Miss  McCowEN  in  the  chair.  Papers  were  read 
on  **  Nature  work  in  Kindergartens  for  the  Deaf,"  by  Miss 
Kate  Strouse,  of  Arkansas;  *' Kindergarten  Work  in  the 
New  Jersey  School,"  by  Mr.  Weston  Jenkins,  of  New  Jer- 
sey ;  **  Kindergarteuiugin  its  Relation  to  Language  Teach- 
ing," by  Miss  Margaret  McGill,  of  New  York  ;  aud  "  The 
Practical  Value  of  Kindergarten  Work  in  the  Indiana 
School,"  by  Mr.  li.  O.  Johnson,  of  Indiana.  Miss  Edith 
Fulton  and  Miss  Eva  Heizer,  of  Indiana,  at  the  request  of 
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Mr.  Johnson,  supplemented  his  statements  as  to  the 
methods  and  value  of  the  work.  A  paper  on  "  The  Kin- 
dergarten Work  of  the  Rochester  School,"  by  Mr.  Z.  F. 
Westervelt,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  read. 

Dr.  Wilkinson  made  a  few  remarks  urging  the  inadvi- 
sability  of  the  Kindergarten  as  a  department  in  schools 
for  the  deaf.  Mr.  J.  W.  Swiler,  of  Wisconsin,  mentioned 
the  valuable  work  of  the  Kindergarten  classes  in  the  Wis- 
consin School ;  Dr.  Gordon  told  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Kindergarten  work  in  the  Illinois  School,  and  Mr. 
Johnson  added  a  few  more  remarks  concerning  Indiana. 
Miss  McCowEN  defended  the  Kindergarten,  and  gave  an 
interesting  talk  about  the  methods  of  work  in  her  school. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Saturday  Morning,  July  30. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at 
9.10.  Prayer  was  oflFered  by  the  Rev.  Job  Turner,  and 
the  minutes  of  the  previous  meetings  of  the  Convention 
were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Caldwell  announced  that  Mr.  E.  MoK.  Goodwin, 
of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  C.  Spruit,  of  Iowa,  had  been 
added  to  the  Committee  of  the  Normal  Section. 

Mr.  Mathison  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee, 
composed  of  Mr.  D.  W.  McDermid,  of  Manitoba,  Mr.  E. 
B.  Nelson,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  T.  P.  Clarke,  of  Michi- 
gan, to  arrange  a  service  for  Sunday  afternoon.     Carried. 

Mr.  Warren  Robinson,  of  Wisconsin,  chairman  of  the 
Industrial  Section,  then  took  the  chair.  He  opened  the 
proceedings  of  the  Section  by  a  short  address,  showing  the 
great  part  that  manual  training  has  played  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  deaf,  and  urging  the  necessity  of  considering  it 
real  educational  work  and  of  making  it  go  hand  in  hand 
in  our  institutions  with  the  regular  school  work. 

Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  of  Pennsylvania,  being  asked  to 
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explain  the  operation  of  the  "  trades  bareau  "  at  Mt.  Airy, 
did  so,  and  made  some  further  remarks  showing  the  high 
character  of  the  trades  teaching  in  his  school.  Dr.  De 
MoTTE  spoke  of  the  advantage  of  the  trades  bnrean. 
Mr.  J.  A.  TiLLiNGHAST,  of  Ireland,  spoke  of  the  experi- 
ment being  tried  in  the  London  schools  of  giving  trades 
scholarships  to  boys  and  girls  while  apprentices.  Dr. 
Wilkinson  spoke  of  the  helpfulness  of  manual  training  in 
the  building  of  character,  and  said  the  London  plan  had 
long  been  in  operation  in  the  California  school. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bay,  of  North  Carolinia,  read  a  paper  on 
"  Trades  for  our  Bural  Pupils,"  pointing  out  the  desirabil- 
ity of  teaching  to  our  pupils,  who  come  mostly  from  the 
country,  trades  adapted  to  life  in  the  country. 

Papers  by  E.  J.  Bending,  of  Wisconsin,  on  "  Manual 
Training  for  the  Deaf;"  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Lawson,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, on  "  General  Work  in  Printing;"  and  by  Mr.  F.  D. 
Clarke,  of  Michigan,  on  "  The  Division  of  Time  Between 
the  School  and  the  Shop,"  were  read.  Mr.  Clarke  advo- 
cated more  time  for  trades  teaching,  especially  among 
older  pupils,  and  emphasized  the  fact  that  pupils  should 
learn  to  work  several  hours  at  a  stretch  in  their  best 
manner. 

Papers  on  "  Barbering  as  a  Trade  for  the  Deaf,"  by 
Mr.  Nurse,  of  Ontario,  and  on  "  The  Training  of  Shoe- 
makers," by  Mr.  P.  P.  Pratt,  of  Michigan,  were  read. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Fay,  in  support  of  Mr.  Bay's  contention  for 
teaching  trades  adapted  to  country  life,  spoke  of  the  fact 
that,  according  to  the  census  returns  of  1880  and  1890,  a 
large  majority  of  the  deaf  in  the  United  States,  contrary 
to  general  opinion,  are  living  in  the  small  towns  and  rural 
districts,  and  not  in  the  cities. 

President  Gallaudet  spoke  of  the  value  of  fostering 
this  tendency  to  remain  in  the  country,  and  referred  to 
the  large  number  of  young  men  educated  at  Gallaudet 
College  who  had  engaged  successfully  in  agricultural  pur- 
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suits.  Mr.  F.  D.  Clarke  showed  the  necessity  of  teach- 
ing rapid  and  accurate  special  work  in  trades  schools,  and 
of  the  choice  of  suitable  trades.  Mr.  W.  K.  Argo,  of 
Colorado,  spoke  of  the  great  handicap  now  laid  upon 
many  trades  teachers  in  being  compelled  to  do  the  repair 
work  of  the  Institution  as  well  as  teaching.  Mr.  J.  W. 
SwiLER,  of  Wisconsin,  mentioned  the  value  of  manual 
training  in  preparation  for  trades  learning.  Dr.  Crouter 
showed  the  importance  of  the  difference  between  manual 
training  and  trades  teaching,  and  urged  that  the  latter  be 
of  the  very  best.  He  spoke  strongly  of  the  necessity  of 
keeping  the  trades  schools  up  to  date,  by  employing  the 
latest  improved  machinery  and  the  best  of  teachers,  and 
expressed  the  belief  that  under  such  conditions  the  deaf 
could  compete  in  every  way  with  the  hearing. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Saturday  Afternoon. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Caldwell  took  the  chair,  and  the  work  of  the 
Normal  Section  was  continued.  Miss  Fanny  Glenn,  of 
Missouri,  read  a  paper  on  '*  Language  Work  in  a  Primary 
Oral  Class."  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  examples  on 
the  board. 

President  Gallaudet  then  introduced  the  Hon.  L.  D. 
Bonebrake,  Commissioner  of  Education  of  Ohio,  and  the 
Hon.  J.  W.  SiFTON,  Inspector  of  Public  Institutions  in 
Manitoba.  Both  gentlemen  spoke  words  of  hearty  greet- 
ing. Mr.  SiFTON  evoked  loud  applause  by  expressing,  in 
behalf  of  Canada,  the  best  wishes  for  the  United  States 
in  the  war  with  Spain.  Dr.  Gallaudet,  in  response, 
spoke  enthusiastically  of  an  alliance  of  all  English-speak- 
ing people  for  the  advancement  and  improvement  of  the 
whole  world. 

A  paper  on  '*  Oral  Work  by  Deaf  Teachers  and  Man- 
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ual  Work  bj  Oral  Teachers,"  by  Professor  A.  G.  Draper,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  was  read.  The  paper  set  forth  the  duty 
of  deaf  teachers  to  aid,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  oral  work  of 
the  school,  and  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  the  manual 
alphabet  and  signs  to  oral  teachers  who  really  wish  to  do 
the  most  good  for  the  deaf. 

A  paper  entitled  "  A  Suggestion  Concerning  the  Use  of 
Adapted  Stories  for  the  Deaf,"  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Teeoarden, 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  one  entitled  *'  What  Value  have 
Stories  in  the  Teaching  of  Language  ?  "  by  Dr.  Job  Wel- 
Ui^s,  of  Connecticut,  were  read.  The  papers  of  the  after- 
noon were  discussed  by  Mr.  Egbert  Patterson,  of  Ohio, 
Miss  Effie  Johnston,  of  Illinois,  Miss  L.  M.  Booth,  of 
Indiana,  Dr.  Gallaudet,  Dr.  Croutek,  and  Dr.  Fay. 
Questions  from  the  question -box  were  answered  by  Mr. 
Dudley,  Dr.  Williams,  Mr.  Hecker,  and  Miss  Booth. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Sunday  Morning,  Jui.y  31. 

President  Gallaudet  lectured  in  the  chapel.  His  sub- 
ject was  **  Childlike  Manliness."  He  was  assisted  in  con- 
ducting the  services  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  J.  H.  Cloud,  O. 
J.  Whildin,  and  Job  Turner,  and  Mr.  S.  J.  Vail.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Balis  rendered  a  hymn  in  signs  and  at  the  close  of  the 
session  a  collection  was  taken  u])  for  the  Ohio  Home  for 
the  Aged  and  Infirm  Deaf. 

Sunday  Afteknoon. 

A  song  service  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  McDermid 
was  held  in  the  chapel.  It  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
Dr.  De  MoiTE.  An  interesting  musical  program  was 
carried  out,  consisting  of  selections  b}'  the  orchestra, 
a  hymn  by  the  congregation,  and  a  vocal  solo  by  Miss 
ScHENCK.     Hymns  were  rendered  in  the  sign -language  by 
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Mrs.  Charles  Kerney  and  Mr.  Balis.  Dr.  Gordon,  Dr. 
Williams,  Dr.  De  Motte,  Mr.  Yates,  Dr.  Crouter,  and 
Mr.  Booth  presented  answers  to  written  questions  that 
had  been  handed  in,  dealing  with  the  conduct  of  religious 
teaching  and  moral  development.  In  the  evening  an  en- 
joyable hour  was  spent  in  singing  hymns. 

Monday  Morning,  August  1. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 
Prayer  was  oflFered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eagleson.  The  min- 
utes of  the  sessions  of  July  30  and  July  31  were  read, 
amended,  and  adopted. 

The  Secretary  read  telegrams  from  Professor  Porter, 
Mr.  Dudley,  and  Dr.  Oillett  expressing  their  best 
wishes  for  the  Convention.  He  also  read  letters  from 
Governor  Pingree,  of  Michigan,  and  Mayor  Maybury,  of 
Detroit,  urging  the  selection  of  Detroit  as  the  place  of 
the  next  meeting.  The  latter  were  referred  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee.  Dr.  Fay  read  a  list  of  persons  proposed 
for  honorary  membership,  and  the  persons  named  were 
elected. 

Mr.  Argo  presented  a  resolution  asking  for  25  minutes 
for  the  question-box  at  the  beginning  of  each  session  and, 
if  possible,  45  minutes  at  the  end  for  discussion.     Carried. 

Dr.  Williams  presented  a  resolution  that  the  Executive 
Committee  be  empowered  to  spend  money,  when  neces- 
sary, to  secure  proper  legislation  in  behalf  of  the  education 
of  the  deaf.  Mr.  F.  D.  Clarke  spoke  in  favor  of  the  reso- 
lution, showing  the  great  need  of  putting  the  Committee 
in  a  position  to  send  an  expert  delegate,  in  cases  of  diffi- 
culty in  the  institutions,  to  influence  the  decision  of 
investigating  boards.     The  resolution  was  adopted.  ' 

President  Gallaudet  called  attention  to  the  business 
meeting  to  be  held  in  the  evening,  and  urged  that  all 
eligible  persons  who  were  present  should  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention. 
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Dr.  OoRDON,  as  chairman  of  the  Oral  Section,  was 
called  to  the  chair.  He  introduced  the  work  of  the  Sec- 
tion by  congratulating  the  Convention  on  the  progress 
made  in  oral  work  and  the  stopping  of  strife  between 
methods. 

A  paper  on  Oral  Teaching,  by  Mr.  S.  M.  Gregory,  of 
Wisconsin,  was  presented.  Owing  to  its  length  it  was 
turned  over  to  the  Secretary  to  be  printed. 

A  paper  on  ''  Expedients  to  Secure  Distinct  K  and  G 
Sounds,"  by  Miss  M.  L.  Geer,  of  Hartford,  was  read. 
Miss  A.  C.  Allen,  of  Missouri,  explained  her  way  of 
obtaining  these  sounds,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Addison,  of 
Glasgow,  and  Miss  Allen  discussed  this  question  further. 

A  paper  on  "  Exercises  to  Secure  Correct  Management 
of  Breath  in  Speech,"  by  Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  of  Boston, 
was  read. 

Miss  Dora  Donald,  of  Iowa,  gave  an  interesting  talk 
about  her  work  with  Linnie  Hayward,  a  deaf-blind  girl, 
and  an  exhibition  of  Linnie's  ability  to  use  speech  and 
language.  Mr.  F.  D.  Clarke  spoke  of  Liimie's  favorable 
progress,  and  on  the  possibility  of  educating  the  deaf- 
blind. 

Mr.  W.  Wade,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  gentleman  who  has 
done  much  to  promote  the  education  of  the  deaf-blind, 
was  introduced.  Mr.  Wade  expressed  regret  at  the  pre- 
vailing idea  that  such  children  can  be  educated  only  in 
the  Perkins  Institution.  Dr.  Gordon  mentioned  a  pupil 
educated  at  his  school.  Mr.  Connor  praised  tlie  great 
work  done  by  Mr.  Wade  in  stirring  up  interest  in  the 
deaf-blind. 

Dr.  Crouter  asked  whether  such  pupils  should  be  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  for  the  deaf  or  in  schools  for  the 
blind.  Dr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Clarke  expressed  a  belief 
that  they  should  begin  in  schools  for  the  deaf,  to  obtain  a 
start  in  English,  and  then  be  transferred  to  schools  for 
the  blind,  where  all  the  appliances  for  teaching  are  easily 
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had.  Dr.  Wilkinson  favored  their  education  at  home 
when  possible.  Mr.  A.  H.  Walker  supported  the  plan 
of  education  in  schools  for  the  blind,  where  they  would 
find  better  English  among  their  associates  and  better 
opportunities  for  reading  and  self-improvement. 

Miss  Beatrice  Condon,  of  London,  England,  read  a 
paper  on  "  Pure  Oral  Work  in  England.'* 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Monday  Afternoon. 

The  work  of  the  Oral  Section  was  continued.  Papers 
on  "  Oral  Work  in  Germany,"  by  Miss  Hermine  Haupt, 
of  Kentucky,  Miss  Jane  Eussell,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Miss  Agnes  Steinke,  of  Wisconsin,  and  one  on  "  Oral 
Work  in  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,"  by  Miss 
Kate  Hob  art,  of  Boston,  were  read. 

Mr.  Warren  Eobinson,  of  Wisconsin,  read  a  paper  on 
"  The  Advisability  of  the  Entire  Separation  of  Manual 
and  Oral  Pupils."  Discussion  was  invited  and  Mr. 
Augustus  Rogers,  of  Kentucky,  moved  for  a  show  of 
hands  from  the  superintendents  present  on  the  main  idea 
of  the  paper.  Mr.  F.  D.  Clarke  asked  Mr.  Rogers  to 
withdraw  the  motion,  and  Mr.  Rogers  expressed  his  will- 
ingness to  do  so,  but  Mr.  J.  R.  Dobyns,  of  Mississippi, 
urged  him  not  to  comply  with  the  request.  President 
Gallaudet  spoke  of  the  value  of  separating  the  oral  and 
manual  departments  as  proposed,  but  the  difficulty  of 
carrying  it  out  in  exactly  the  same  way  in  every  institu- 
tion. In  reply  to  a  question  whether  the  plan  had  sup- 
pressed the  use  of  signs  at  the  Mt.  Airy  school,  Dr. 
Crouter  said  that  conventional  signs  were  not  used  in 
the  school  room  at  Mt.  Airy  in  either  department.  He 
requested  that  no  vote  be  taken  on  Mr.  Rogers's  motion. 
Mr.  Argo  spoke  of  the  value  of  separation  in  developing 
the  speech  habit.     Mr.  Clarke  urged  the  dropping  of  a 
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and  Mr.  Smith  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  rotarj  sys- 
tem was  excellent  for  higher  classes  with  good  teachers. 

In  discussing  Dr.  De  Motte's  paper  Miss  Ck)BB,  Mr. 
Aroo,  Mr.  DoBYNS,  Mr.  Bead,  and  Mrs.  Zell  all  referred 
to  the  great  benefit  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  in 
promoting  religious  development.  Mr.  Frank  Bead,  Jr., 
asked  how  to  get  children  to  read  the  Bible  and  under- 
stand it,  and  Mr.  Dobyns  spoke  of  the  value  of  the  Chris- 
tain  Endeavor  Society  along  this  line.  The  chairman  ex- 
pressed approval  of  a  book  of  selections  from  the  Bible 
used  by  Miss  Tale,  and  Mr.  Booth  advocated  the  use  of 
the  Bible  itself  in  teaching  the  Bible.  Dr.  De  Motte 
spoke  of  the  use  of  texts  in  daily  chapel  exercises.  On 
motion,  the  discussion  was  closed,  and  the  question-box 
was  opened  again.  Questions  were  answered  by  Messrs. 
Bay,  J.  L.  Smith,  A.  S.  Clark,  Miss  A.  A.  Hendershot, 
Eev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  Miss  Anna  Morse,  Mr.  Mc- 
Aloney,  Mr.  EoGERS,  Miss  Griffin,  Mr.  Ely,  Mr.  Bangs, 
and  the  chairman.     The  session  then  adjourned. 

Tuesday  Afternoon. 

The  work  of  the  Normal  Section  was  continued  with 
Mr.  Caldwell  in  the  chair.  Questions  were  answered  by 
Dr.  Gordon,  Miss  Sarah  Porter,  and  Miss  Le  Prince. 
Papers  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Dudley,  on  "  The  Value  of  Signs  as 
a  means  of  developing  the  Intellect ;"  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Smith, 
on  "The  Teacher  an  Awful  Example ;"  by  Miss  Hobart, 
on  "  Geography  ; "  and  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Bledsoe,  on  "  The 
Correlation  of  Geography  and  History,"  were  read. 

President  Gallaudet  moved  to  refer  the  papers  still 
unread  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  their  decision  as 
to  the  advisability  of  printing  them.  The  motion  was 
carried  and  the  Section  adjourned.  Dr.  Gallaudet  took 
the  chair. 

Mr.  Goodwin  offered  a  resolution  thanking  Governox" 
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Bushnell,  Lieutenant-Governor  Jones,  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, Mr.  Jones  and  his  wife,  and  the  officers  and  teachers 
of  the  Ohio  School  for  their  hospitality.     Carried. 

Mr.  Patterson  presented  a  resolution  from  the  under- 
graduates of  Gallaudet  College  asking  the  Convention  to 
use  its  influence  in  obtaining  the  observance  of  Decem- 
ber 10,  the  birthday  of  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet,  as 
a  holiday  in  schools  for  the  deaf.     Carried. 

Mr.  Larson  presented  a  partial  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Necrology. 

Mr.  Booth  oflfered  a  resolution  that  the  Convention  use 
its  influence  to  counteract  the  idea  that  institutions 
for  the  deaf  are  charitable  institutions.  Dr.  Wilkinson 
spoke  of  the  influence  that  such  action  would  have  against 
political  interference  in  schools  for  the  deaf,  and  urged 
that  superintendents  of  education  and  parents  should  co- 
operate in  this  way.  Dr.  Gordon  urged  that  teachers  of 
the  deaf  should  connect  themselves  with  educational 
meetings  of  all  sorts.  Dr.  Gallaudet  spoke  against  the 
connection  of  schools  for  the  deaf  with  boards  of  chari- 
ties. Dr.  Gordon  said  this  connection  was  not  unpleas- 
ant in  Illinois.  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Downing,  and  Mr.  Moses 
spoke  on  the  same  side  as  Dr.  Gallaudet.  Mr.  Eagleson 
spoke  of  the  public-school  system  as  capable  of  being 
held  up  as  a  charity  as  well  as  the  schools  for  the  deaf. 
The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Balis  presented  a  resolution  thanking  the  interpre- 
ters. 

Mr.  Frank  Read,  Jr.,  offered  a  resolution  that  the 
Convention  consider  it  advisable  to  hold  its  future  ses- 
sions earlier  in  the  summer.  Mr.  Connor  spoke  of  the 
necessity  of  accommodating  the  time  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Principal  of  the  Institution  where  the  Convention 
should  be  held. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Clarke  offered  a  resolution  thanking  the  re- 
porters of  the  Columbus  papers  for  their  excellent  work. 

These  three  last  resolutions  were  adopted. 
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Mr.  AoDmox  expressed  his  tiigti  apprecintiou  of  tlie 
CoDTentioD  aud  bis  gratitude  for  the  kindness  shown 
him  in  America.  Mr.  Jones  responded  to  the  resolution 
of  thanks  to  the  Ohio  lustitation,  and  said  tbnuks  were 
also  dne  to  the  Couventiou  for  meetiug  in  Ohio.  Mr. 
DoBTNB  added  a  few  words.  President  Gali.aiidet  deliv- 
ered a  farewell  address,  and,  after  singing  "America," 
the  Conventiou  adjourned  siu&  die. 

3.  R.  D0BYN8. 


THE  CONFERENCE  OF  SCPERINTENDENTS  AND 
PRINCIPALS. 

A  HEETING  of  the  Conference  of  Snperintendente  and 
Prinoipals  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf  was  held  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Institation  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at 
OolnmboB,  Ohio,  on  Jul;  27,  1898,  at  3  P.  M.  The  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  Job  Willums,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Conference,  who  read  the  call 
for  the  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  Mr.  N.  F.  Walker, 
of  South  Carolina,  was  elected  OhairmuD  of  the  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  R.  Mathison,  Mr.  J.  H.  Johnson,  of 
Alabama,  was  elected  Secretary. 

Dr.  Williams  made  a  verbal  report  of  the  work  of  the 
Committee  since  the  last  meetiug  of  the  Confereuce,  and 
requested  the  editor  of  the  Annals  to  read  to  the  Con- 
ference the  following  report,  which  he  had  made  to  the 
Committee  : 

COLDMBDH,  OBIO,  Jlttg  27,   18'J8. 

Dr.  Job  Williiuh, 

Chairman  of  Vie  ComatilUe  ofVu  Uoafet-eaer  of  SuperiaUnrUntn 

and  PriacipaU  of  American  SelxooUfor  the  Deaf. 
Sib  :  I  respecUuUj  aubiuit  the  following  snmoiary  ot  my  receii>ts  aud 
diitburseniBnla,  us  editor  of  tLe  Ameriain  Annalu  of  the  lienf.  (rom  -Inly  1, 
1695.  to  Jul;  1,  1S98,  mclUHive : 
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Receipts. 

From  balance  on  hand  July  1,  1895 $665  12 

^'     assessments  on  schools 5,007  62 

"      indiTidual  subscriptions 1,028  56 

''    sale  of  back  volumes  and  numbers 210  36 

"     advertisements ...  66  45 

**     sale  of  Proceedings  of  Conventions,  etc 13  74 

Total $6,991  85 

DisbursemenU. 

For  printing  and  engraving $2,531  59 

''   salary  of  editor 1,433  33 

'*   articles  of  contributors 762  10 

'*   preparation  of  index 250  00 

'^    back  volumes  and  numbers 121  65 

**   rent  and  care  of  office 177  25 

*'   travelling  expenses 47  59 

*'   postage,  expressage,  stationery,  etc     212  92 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1898 1,455  42 

Total r. $6,991  85 


I  submit  also  for  the  examination  of  the  Committee  the  book  contain, 
ing  the  Annals  account  with  the  editor,  which  shows  all  receipts  and 
disbursements  in  detail ;  also  vouchers  for  all  disbursements. 

In  January,  1896,  in  view  of  the  increased  expense  of  publishing  the 
Annals  six  times  a  year  instead  of  quarterly,  the  subscription  price  was 
raised  from  $2.00  to  $3.00  a  year.  At  the  same  time  the  rate  of  assess- 
ment  on  the  schools  supporting  the  Annals^  which  had  been  40  cent«  a 
pupil  and  based  upon  the  number  of  pupils  present  in  the  schools  in 
1876,  wa.H  reduced  to  30  cents  a  pupil,  and  was  based  upon  the  namber 
of  pupils  present  in  the  schools  on  the  15th  day  of  November,  1895. 
Notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  the  rate,  the  new  assessment  gave  the 
Annals  a  considerable  increase  in  income,  on  account  of  the  growth  of 
the  schools  since  1876.  The  number  of  schools  accepting  the  new  assess- 
ment  was  larger  than  expected,  and  the  expenses  proved  to  be  less  than 
estimated,  so  that  during  the  two  years  1896  and  1897  the  surplus  in- 
creased from  $665  to  $1,520.  This  year,  therefore,  the  former  subscrip- 
tion price  of  $2.00  was  restored,  and  the  rate  of  assessment  was  reduced 
to  20  cents  a  pupil,  based  upon  the  number  of  pupils  present  in  the 
schools  on  the  15th  day  of  November,  1897.  The  present  income  is  a 
little  less  than  the  expenditure,  but  in  view  of  the  balance  on  hand  there 
is  no  occasion  for  anxiety. 

The  schools  now  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  Annals  and  the 
annual  payments  of  each  school  are  as  follows : 
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Mie»ouri 12  t 

Myatio 6  ( 

NewEuglkod 6  8 

NewJersej 29  fl 

New  York 100  0 

North  Guoliu* 16  8 

Ohio 93  4 

Ontario 54  0 

PennijlTania 101  S 

Peiiiis;lvania  Oral 14  » 

Bhodelaluid 11  G 

Bt.  Joseph's 70  ♦ 

Soatb  Oarolica. 16  0 

TeDnessee 30  O 

Texas 51  3 

Utah 13  a 

Vii^nia 24  a 

West  Virginia 16  O 

WeBtsTD  Hew  York 46  2i 

WeBtein  Petmajlvania 40  a 


$24  60 

American 36  00 

Arkaneas 30  00 

OalitomiB 31  20 

Central  New  York  30  00 

Clarke 31  80 

Colorado 16  20 

Oolnmbia. 50  00 

Oeoi^ 27  80 

Halifax 16  40 

lUiDoU  99  80 

Indiana 63  00 

Iowa 36  00 

Kaniaa  .- 8  00 

EeutDckj 66  20 

Le  Contenlx  St.  Uar;'B 27  SO 

Maine 14  20 

Ifanitoba 9  80 

Marjloud 24  00 

Maryland  Colored 6  40 

Michigan 75  OO 

Minne«>ta 12  00 


In  ie96aD  Jodei  to  the  ten  volumes  of  the  fourth  decade  of  the  ^nno^, 
1886-1895,  inclunive,  wax  publiahed,  and  was  distributed,  free  of  obai^e, 
to  the  Hcboola  supportiog  the  AniuiU  and  to  individual  sabscribera. 
Kespectfall;  aubmitted. 

E.  A.  FAY,  Editor. 

The  report  was  accepted  iind  ordered  tiled. 

Dr.  Gallaudet  moved  that  the  cointnittee  he  re-elected 
to  serve  imtilthe  next  meeting  of  the  Conference.  At  the 
request  of  Mr.  MathisoN,  his  name  was  left  off  the  list, 
and  that  of  Mr.  I>.  W.  McDEiiMiD,  of  Manitoba,  was 
substituted.  With  this  change  the  committee  was  re- 
elected, as  follows : 

Job  Williamh,  of  Ooouecticut,  R.  O.  Johnson,  of  In- 
diana, J.  E.  Ray,  of  North  Carolina,  A.  L.  E.  OuoirrEit,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  D.  W.  McDekmid,  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Clarke,  of  Michigan,  offered  the  following  reso- 
lution : 
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Besolvedj  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  directed  to  arrange  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Conference  at  some  time  and  place  other  than  that  set 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  of  Instructors. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Metcalf,  of  Utah. 
After  some  discussion,  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Gal- 
LAUDET,  SwiLER,  Metcalf,  and  Johnson,  of  Alabama, — 
Messrs.  Metcalf  and  Johnson  extending  invitations  to  the 
Conference  to  meet  at  their  respective  Institutions, — the 
resolution  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Clarke,  the  Conference  then  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Committee. 

J.  H.  JOHNSON, 
Secretary. 


HEARING  DEAF-MUTES.— III.* 

II. 

The  conflict  of  methods  that,  in  recent  years,  has  been 
noticeable  in  the  domain  of  deaf-mute  education  is  really 
nothing  new.  It  is  only  the  continuation  of  a  strife  as 
old  as  the  art  of  teaching  the  deaf  itself.  If  this  conflict 
has  lately  been  waged  with  peculiar  bitterness,  if  the  cry 
of  distress  of  the  deaf  has  become  louder  and  louder  until 
it  has  reached  the  ear  of  the  public  and  the  highest  au- 
thorities, it  is  simply  because  the  German  school  of  deaf- 
mute  education  seems  to  be  more  and  more  at  a  loss  as  to 
what  task  it  has  to  accomplish,  what  means  it  should 
adopt,  what  aims  it  should  pursue. 

Deaf-mute  schools  can  certainly  have  but  the  one  ob- 
ject of  filling  for  the  deaf,  as  far  as  possible,  the  place  of 
the  public  school.  Deaf-mute  schools  are  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  their  task  is  to  provide  the  deaf  with  an 
education  commensurate  to  their  capacities  and  necessities, 
and  to  provide  them  with  such  mental  and  moral  training 

*  Continued  from  the  June  number  of  the  AnnaU^  page  219. 
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as  will  enable  tbein  to  become  usefnl  members  of  the 
State,  the  community,  sind  the  clmrch. 

Now,  instead  of  steadfastly  keeping  this  object  in  view 
and  of  leaviog  no  menus  untried  which  might  help  to  the 
winning  of  the  goal,  our  German  deaf-mute  school  has  for 
many  years  fallen  back  ou  mere  artifices  and  experiments, 
and  has  strayed  Into  petty  method  malcing,  nnd  thns  into  an 
automatism  that  ie  eveu  now  producing  the  most  lament- 
able reaultB.  The  German  achool  has,  theoretically,  in- 
corporated the  object  defined  in  its  otiieial  program,  bnt 
theoretically  only  and  as  a  mere  matter  of  form.  Id 
practice,  aims  are  set  and  tasks  attempted  which  are  irrec- 
oncilable with  the  higher  object.  In  short,  in  its  all  ab- 
sorbing efforts  to  make  the  dumb  speak,  the  German 
school  has  elevated  a  means  to  the  dignity  of  an  end,  and, 
in  striving  after  the  unattainable,  has  n^lected  that  which 
lies  within  reach. 

Originally  there  were  two  metliods  in  hostile  opposition : 
the  French  school,  which  recognized  in  the  sign-language 
and  writing  the  most  efficient  means  of  instruction  and 
education,  and  the  German  school,  which  sought  to  pro- 
vide the  deaf-mute  with  the  gift  of  speech,  and  gave  this 
feature  a  central  position  in  the  course  of  instruction, 
without,  however,  wholly  discarding  the  help  of  signs. 
The  German  method  has  emerged  victor  from  the  con- 
flict, and  at  present  ought  to  find  determined  opponents 
neither  among  the  deaf  nor  among  their  teachers. 

Instead,  however,  of  being  content  witli  this  victory, 
some  over-zealous  teachers  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
them  to  go  still  further  and  to  purge  the  old  iiietlifxl  of 
heresies.  Heucefortli  the  slogan  was  :  "  Either  German 
or  French.  Eitlier  speech  or  gestures.  No  compromise ! " 
and  at  the  International  Congress  at  Milan  the  pure  oral 
method  was  declared  the  true  salvation  of  the  deaf. 

Tliis  fatal  resolution,  I  regret  to  say,  was  fathered  by 
persons  who  were  occupied  almost  exclusively  with  the 
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education  of  the  semi-deaf  and  semi-inutes,  and,  as  the 
sboiiters  in  this  controversy  did  not  scruple  to  make  the 
talismanic  cry  of  Progress !  serve  their  purpose,  and  no 
deaf-mute  teacher  cared  to  incur  the  odium  of  being  in 
opposition  to  this  sentiment,  deaf-mute  institutions  work- 
ing under  essentially  different  conditions  gradually  joined 
the  procession,  heedless  of  the  fact  that  what  might  be 
meat  for  one  might  be  poison  for  another. 

The  whole  conflict  of  methods  may  be  traced  back  to 
a  single  error  in  theory  and  judgment.  Even  Samuel 
Heinicke,  the  founder  of  German  deaf-mute  education, 
erroneously  held  that  the  deaf  possessed  every  requisite 
to  the  acquisition  of  oral  language,  and  that  the  deaf- 
mute  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  speech  as  a  normal 
person  to  a  foreign  tongue.  To  this  day  we  have  not 
been  able  to  rid  ourselves  of  this  fallacious  conception. 

At  the  third  convention  of  German  deaf-mute  teachers, 
held  at  Augsburg  in  1894,  Mr.  Vatter,  of  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  the  most  zealous  exponent  of  the  pure  oral 
method,  gave  expression  to  this  idea,  as  follows :  ''  In  the 
conflict  between  the  oral  and  the  manual  methods  there 
is  no  third  combatant,  no  compromise.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  speak  so  much  of  what  is  negative^  viz.,  the  suppression 
of  gestures,  the  language  so  natural  to  the  deaf,  and  so 
little  of  what  is  positive,  viz.,  of  the  education  of  the  deaf 
in  and  by  means  of  speech,  /or  which  they  are  adapted 
just  like  other  people,^'  If  we  divest  this  statement  of  its 
polemical  husks,  we  find  as  residue  this  theory:  "7%6 
deaf'Vfiute  has  the  same  capacity  to  acquire  oral  language 
as  any  other  person'''  As  a  corollary  of  this  untenable 
proposition,  Mr.  Vatter,  in  the  same  paper,  advanced  the 
following :  "  The  task  of  German  deaf-mute  schools  is 
essentially  to  educate  the  deaf  in  oral  language.  The 
employment  of  the  language  of  gestures  hinders  the  de- 
velopment of  speech.  In  these  two  simple  sentences 
*     *     *     we  find  the  end  and  means  of  our  task  tersely 
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and  definitely  indicated.  *  ♦  *  I  estitAtiU  the  efficiency 
of  a  deaf-mute  school,  ami  af  the  iudioldual  teacher,  in 
the  firat  place,  accorOimj  to  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils 
in  speech." 

The  educators  of  the  deaf  have  from  the  first  recoguized 
in  the  deaf-mute  a  beiug  papnlile  o(  and  needing  n"  edn- 
oatioD,  and  gifted  in  yeneral  with  the  sume  capacities  as 
Qormal  persons.  Among  these  oapaoities  we  especially 
include  the  power  of  comprehension  and  the  use  of  tsbsou, 
but  never  has  any  one  had  the  temerity  to  place  the  deaf- 
mute  on  the  same  level  as  hearing  persons  when  the 
nature  of  his  speech  is  considered.  If  the  deaf-mate 
has  the  same  faculty  for  speech  as  the  bearing  person,  I 
oaDOot  see  in  what  respect  he  differs  from  the  hearing 
person,  and  I  cannot  explain  how,  with  equal  capacities 
fot  speech,  he  attains  such  essentiallv  different  results. 
Why  does  a  deaf  person,  as  contrasted  with  one  who  can 
hear,  remain  dumb,  if  both  possess  the  same  capacity  to 
acquire  speech?  No;  Mr.  Vatter's  theory  is  untenable 
and  undeserving  of  any  criticism,  for  even  the  uninitiated 
layman  must  see  its  absurdity.  The  deaf-mute  is  not 
adapted  like  any  other  human  being  to  oral  language,  bnt 
rather  his  distinguishing  characteristic  lies  in  the  circum- 
stance that,  along  with  bearing,  the  natural  incentive  to 
oral  langii^e  is  lacking.  Tlie  instinct  that  impels  the 
hearing  person  unconsciously  to  employ  his  vocal  organs 
tor  the  expression  of  thought  is  tmssing  in  the  deaf,  and 
no  human  skill  can  create  it.  Constraint  can  certainty 
make  many  things  habitual,  but  speech  must  ever  be 
something  artificial  to  the  deaf-mute — something  foreign 
to  his  inner  being  and  forced  upon  him  from  witliout.  It 
is  a  dress  that  does  not  tit;  it  is  a  straight-jacket  to  his 
mind,  in  which  his  movements  are  heavy  aud  awkward, 
like  those  of  a  swan  on  dry  land.  The  characteristic 
mark  of  the  deaf-mute,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  the 
sign-language,  bursting  irrepressibly  from  his  inner  self. 
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and  moulding  itself  plastic  to  his  thoughts.  Neither 
cajolery  nor  brute  violence  will  ever  induce  the  deaf  to 
part  with  this  gift  from  heaven.  Wherever  we  turn  in 
the  deaf-mute  world,  we  see  them  using  this  language. 
Seldom  do  we  hear  them  speak,  and  more  seldom  still  do 
we  understand  them  when  they  do  speak. 

It  is  almost  incomprehensible  that  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  fallacies  like  the  above  should  still 
maintain  their  ground — fallacies  that  are  an  insult  to  the 
intelligence  of  humanity.  More  astonishing  still  is  it  to 
find  defenders  of  these  fallacies  among  teachers  of  the 
deaf,  who,  occupied  with  the  deaf  day  in  and  day  out,  must 
constantly  have  the  proofs  of  their  error  before  their  very 
eyes.  Thus,  Mr.  Vatter,  as  editor  of  a  professional  pub- 
lication, constantly  finds  co-laborers  who  have  adopted 
his  theories  and  with  touching  simplicity  rally  to  their 
defence.  For  instance,  in  the  issue  of  the  "  Organ  der 
Deutschen  Taubstummen-Anstalten  "  for  last  May,  we  find 
the  following :  "  If  it  be  true,  and  it  is  true,  as  is  generally 
acknowledged  [?],  that  the  deaf-mute  is  equipped  with  the 
same  mental  capacities  as  a  normal  person,  then  it  follows 
that,  in  the  process  of  speech-acquisition  by  a  deaf  child, 
the  same  forces  must  be  active  as  with  hearing  persons  in 
the  acquisition  of  their  mother  tongue."  And  in  another 
place  we  read :  "  The  relation  of  the  deaf-mute  to  speech 
is  analogous  to  that  of  the  hearing  person  to  the  language 
of  signs.  Since  humanity,  as  a  whole,  speaks,  and  the 
minority  must  submit  to  the  majority,  there  can  be  no 
question  but  that  the  deaf  must  of  necessity  learn  to 
speak."  *^  Between  the  deaf  and  the  hearing  there  exists 
a  deep  chasm  which  must  be  bridged.  We  have  but  one 
alternative.  Either  the  handful  of  the  deaf  must  be  led 
over  to  the  hearing,  or  the  vast  mass  of  the  latter  must  be 
conducted  to  the  former.  Either  the  hearing  as  a  whole 
must  acquire  the  language  of  the  deaf,  or  the  deaf  must 
learn  to  understand  and  use  the  language  of  the  hearing." 
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It  is  eTident  that  with  this  brilliant  logioiau  "  Dumbers  are 
decisive,"  for  "it  is  much  easier  to  lead  an  iiifiuitesima] 
fraction  over  to  the  groat  mass  than  to  make  the  great 
mass  subservient  to  the  rest,  who,  heaven  be  praised,  are 
so  few." 

Accordit^  to  thia  logic  the  blind  should,  perforce,  see 
ftnd  the  lame  walk.  What  a  pity,  however,  that  sncL  jar- 
gon can  neither  make  tlie  deaf  hear,  nor  the  dumb  speak  t 
This  foolish  attempt  to  appear  clever  and  give  a  scientific 
buttress  to  fallacy,  reminds  me  of  the  syllogism  of  the 
ancient  sophist :  "  Ham  produces  thirst.  Thirst  makes 
one  drink.  Drink  qnenches  thirst.  Ei^o,  ham  qaeoches 
thirst," 

Notwithstanding  the  chasm  existing  between  the  deaf 
and  the  hearing  is  so  great,  it  does  not  receive  proper  con- 
sideration from  the  exponents  of  the  pnre  oral  method. 
The  oral  enthnsiaats  misinterpret  their  daty  and  over- 
estimate  their  skill  when  they  think  they  can  bridge  the 
abyss  and  remove  the  infirmity  of  the  deaf.  The  deaf- 
mnte  is  and  mast  always  be  a  step-child  of  mother  No- 
tare.  Our  duty  consists  in  this  only,  that,  with  due  con- 
sideration of  Ms  injirmity,  we  try  to  bring  the  deaf-mute 
in  as  close  touch  as  possible  with  the  rest  of  humanity, 
and  make  him  intelligent,  moral,  devout,  and  useful  in 
practical  life.  Our  deaf-mute  schools  are,  primarily,  edu- 
cational institutions  for  both  mind  and  heart,  and  sec- 
ondarily only  are  they  curative  establishments.  For 
many  years,  however,  the  tendency  has  been  to  reverse 
this  order.  The  representatives  of  the  pure  oral  method — 
with  whom  we  must  now  count  the  champions  of  the 
auricular  method — wish  to  turn  our  schools  into  sanita- 
riums. They  proclaim  themselves  masters  of  the  art  of 
healing,  and  shout  from  the  housetops  that  they  make 
the  dumb  speak  and  the  deaf  hear  and  after  that  treat 
them  just  like  normal  children.  And  these  pledges  are 
made   with   such  assurance  that  every  teacher  in  whom 
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there  is  yet  a  spark  of  veracity  feels  like  biding  his  bead 
in  shame.  It  is  simply  mortifying  when,  for  instance,  the 
Blatter  far  Tanhstinmnenhildung  has  the  following  in  a 
report  of  the  institution  at  Klagenfurt :  "  Henceforth  it 
shall  be  the  noble  aim  of  our  school  to  loose  the  tongue 
of  the  dumb,  and  improve  their  bearing — in  short,  to 
teach  the  deaf  to  speak  and,  so  far  as  lies  within  the 
bound  of  human  skill,  also  to  teach  them  to  bear,  thus 
making  our  school,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a  cura- 
tive institution." 

Exaggerations  have  never  been  lacking  in  the  domain 
of  deaf-mute  education,  but  the  fallacies  of  the  last  few 
years  surpass  any  that  have  marked  the  past.  My  position 
in  regard  to  the  pure  oral  method  is  well  known ,  as  is 
also  the  agitation  produced  by  my  writings.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  my  pen  has  been  idle,  and  I  have  earnestly 
endeavored  to  submit  my  opinion  to  a  thorough  revision. 
And,  since  observation  and  experience  are  the  only 
reliable  guides  we  can  have,  I  have  taken  a  survey  of  the 
deaf-mute  world  at  home  and  abroad,  and  above  all  have 
striven  with  the  utmost  diligence  to  attain  in  my  own 
class-room  those  results  which  the  leaders  in  our  profess- 
ion demand  and  pledge  themselves  to  accomplish.  To 
keep  silent  longer  about  the  result  of  this  revision  would 
be  a  betrayal  of  the  deaf  and  of  our  whole  cause.  No 
matter  who  is  concerned,  I  must  say  that  in  spite  of  all 
the  attacks  to  which  I  have  been  subjected,  I  cannot  be 
coerced  into  withdrawing  the  least  of  my  former  strictures, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  I  regret  that  I  did  not  proceed 
more  sharply  still  against  a  theory  that  must  be  branded 
as  a  gross  error  in  the  history  of  curative  science.  No 
expression  can  be  strong  enough  to  denounce  the  super- 
ficiality and  frivolity  with  which  the  representatives  of 
the  present  method  make  assertions  of  apparently  funda- 
mental importance.  At  no  time  has  the  divergence 
between   theory   and   practice  been  so  great   as  to-day. 
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The  representatires  of  tiie  pure  oral  method  are  in  the 
highest  degree  guilty  of  Guggenbithliam  when  they  assert 
that  all  classes  of  deaf-mutes  can  be  adequately  educated 
by  oral  instractiou,  and  that  they  can  be  advanced  snflG- 
ciently  to  hold  intercourse  freely  with  the  hearing  world 
by  word  of  month.  If  this  were  possible,  even-handed 
justice  shoald  call  the  entire  professioii  before  her  bar. 
The  teai-hers  of  the  deaf-mute  should  be  asked  why  they 
have  not  redeemed  their  pledges  or  why  they  have  not 
protested  i^ainst  claims  which  they  cannot  fulfill.  The 
results  promised  by  the  exponents  of  the  pare  oral 
method  are  to  be  found  nowhere.  They  lie  in  the  shadow 
land  of  phantasy. 

To  make  the  degree  of  proficiency  with  which  the  pupils 
speak  the  criterion  of  the  efficiency  of  a  deaf-mate  institu- 
tion or  of  the  individual  teacher  would  be  the  rankest 
injustice  possible.  Such  a  standard  must  of  necessity 
lead  to  a  false  estimate  of  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
According  to  such  a  standard  the  instruction  is  of  profit 
to  only  a  minority  of  our  pupils,  while  a  majority  of  the 
deaf  are  defrauded  of  the  education  to  which  their  capaci- 
ties entitle  them.  Even  with  the  greatest  skill  and 
conscientiousness  oo  the  part  of  the  teacher,  reinforced 
by  tlje  gretitest  docility  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil,  it  is  still  impossible  to  bring  all  deaf-mutes  to  an 
ititelligible  articulation.  The  Biblical  (juery,  "  Do  men 
gather  grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles  ?  "  can  be  aptly 
applied  to  these  pupils.  With  such  pupils  the  present 
method  sinks  to  the  level  of  cruelty  and  automatic  drill. 
In  the  fierce  struggle  to  suppress  the  language  of  signs 
which  nature  has  given  to  the  deaf-mute,  and  to  force 
upon  liim  a  language  which  Providence  has  denied  him,  both 
teacher  and  pupil  dissipate  their  best  powers,  and  the 
precious  school  years  vanish  without  leaving  any  desira- 
ble legacy  as  tlie  result.  The  schools  of  the  present  day 
do    not     place   the    highest   importance   on    intellectual 
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development  but  rather  on  lingual  gymnastics.  Every 
year  hundreds  of  pupils  leave  our  institutions  who,  during 
their  seven  or  eight  years  at  school,  have  led  a  dream  life, 
who,  in  fact,  have  never  come  to  any  mental  awakening, 
and  who  consequently  must  suffer  all  their  life  from 
intellectual  marasmus.  These  pitiable  beings,  who  can 
express  themselves  neither  by  word  of  mouth  nor  writing, 
who  cannot  comprehend  the  simplest  items  in  the  daily 
papers,  have  been  sacrificed  to  a  false  method,  a  method 
for  which  it  is  claimed,  in  sonorous  phrases,  that  it  alone 
is  capable  of  restoring  the  deaf-mute  to  humanity. 
Experienced  teachers  are  well  aware  that,  in  later  life, 
these  deaf-mutes,  thus  inadequately  educated,  confer  little 
honor  upon  their  institutions  or  their  teachers.  Mr. 
Walther,  director  of  the  Royal  Deaf-Mute  Institution  at 
Berlin,  wrote  pertinently  a  few  years  ago  in  Blatter  fur 
Taubstummenbildung :  "  I  must  not  leave  unmentioned 
another  circumstance  that  has  always  filled  me  with 
anxiety,  namely,  that  the  adult  deaf  come  into  conflict 
with  the  law  with  a  frequency  beyond  all  proportion." 
And  soon  afterward  a  friend  of  Mr.  Walther  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  following,  in  the  same  publication : 
"Why  write  about  or  discuss  a  cause  that  yields  such 
evil  fruit  ?  A  majority  of  thedeaf,  as  a  class,  are  possessed 
of  a  spirit  of  haughty  self-satisfaction,  of  falsehood  and 
recalcitration,  not  to  mention  what  is  still  worse,  in  a 
degree  that  Providence  alone  can  drive  it  out.  Whether 
it  would  pay  us  to  ponder  over  ways  and  means  to 
banish  these  demons  appears  to  me  just  now  more  than 
doubtful."  To  this  is  appended  the  opinion  of  a  highly 
cultured  lady  whose  misfortune  it  is  to  have  two  deaf- 
mute  brothers-in-law :  "  These  people  form  a  terrible 
class.  They  are  altogether  unbearable.  Everything 
they  say  is  infallible ;  whatever  their  complaint,  it  is 
always  justified;  whatever  they  desire  must  be  complied 
with  ;  and  whoever  disagrees  with  them  is  bad." 
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WliOi3VBr  eutttrs  into  cloae  relation  with  the  tidiilt  denf 
must  unfortuDatel;  learu  that  these  BCfithing  arraign  men  Ik 
are  borne  out  by  actnal  facts.  For  many  years  I  Lave 
made  observations  iu  this  direction,  and  I  must  acknowl- 
edge that  a  majority  of  the  adnit  deaf  exhibit  such  an 
immaturity  in  judgment  and  cundact,  such  an  indifTereuce 
and  cnllousuesB  toward  everything  connected  with  good 
morals  and  gentle  manners,  that  it  is  high  time  to  devise 
means  to  effect  a  reform.  I  therefore  agree  with  Mr. 
Walther  when  he  aaya :  "  If,  in  addition  to  careful  in- 
struction in  speech-,  we  had  given  more  attention  to  the 
moral  development  of  the  children  entrusted  to  ns,  the 
brutalization  that  to-day  confronts  ns  with  aaoh  frtghtfnl 
aspect  in  many  of  our  former  pupils  would  be  impossi- 
ble. We  now  estimate  an  institution  exclusively  accord- 
ing to  the  oral  development  of  its  pupils.  If  thejr 
articulate  well,  if  they  read  the  lips  with  ease,  if  they  can 
express  themselves  fluently,  it  is  sufficient,  as  these 
qualities  form  the  standard  of  excellence.  One  scarcely 
ever  inquires  into  the  manner  of  moral  education." 

The  educated  deaf  of  every  country  have  from  the  very 
first  protested  against  the  Milan  resolution — that  is,  against 
the  application  of  the  pure  oral  method.  Tliey  have  re- 
sorted to  every  legitimate  weapon  of  modern  times  to  de- 
fend their  rights.  In  order  to  prevent  the  violation  of 
the  individuality  of  their  younger  brethren,  the  adult  deaf 
of  Germany  have,  by  publishing  ii  paper  of  their  own, 
established  a  medium  of  co-operation  and  agitation. 
Tliey  have  formed  well-organized  associations,  and  since 
189'2  they  have  formulated  the  following  resolution  at 
the  largely-attended  conventions  of  Hanover,  AVieabaden, 
and  Nuremberg  :  "  Tiie  members  of  the  Convention  con- 
demn, with  one  voice,  the  pure  oral  method  now  iu  force 
in  Germany,  and  unanimously  favor  the  combined  system — 
the  combinatiou  of  speech  witli  the  language  of  signs," 
The  International  Congress  of  the  Deaf  at  Chicago  during 
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the  World's  Fair  unaDimouslj  adopted  a  similar  resolu- 
tion. Again,  about  a  thousand  German  deaf-mutes  peti- 
tioned his  Majesty  the  Emperor  directly  for  relief.  The 
reply  sent  September  17,  1892,  in  a  ministerial  edict,  was 
negative,  and  culminated  in  the  following  sentence: 
"  Careful  inquiries  have  revealed  that  no  reason  exists  to 
permk  a  change  in  the  present  method  of  deaf-mute  in- 
struction." In  this  edict  attention  is  called  to  the  suc- 
cesses said  to  have  been  achieved  in  individual  institu- 
tions with  the  present  method.  But  it  was  unfortunately 
entirely  overlooked  that  these  results  were  achieved 
almost  exclusively  with  the  semi-deaf  and  semi-mutes. 

Though  perhaps  no  special  significance  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  opinions  of  the  deaf  in  pedagogical  matters,  still 
they  are  in  a  position  to  give  the  most  accurate  and  trust- 
worthy estimate  of  the  comparative  value  of  the  various 
means  of  intercourse  in  school  and  after  life.  It  certainly 
does  not  create  a  favorable  impression  of  the  infallibility 
of  a  method  when  teachers  and  pupils  stand  in  open  feud 
with  each  other  as  soon  as  the  latter  have  left  school. 
Unfortunately,  things  have  come  to  this  pass  in  Germany 
and  everywhere  that  the  pure  oral  method  has  gained  a 
foothold,  and  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  will  continue 
so  long  as  teachers  of  the  deaf  regard  the  creation  of 
audible  harmonious  sound  as  their  chief  task  in  life;  so. 
long  as  they  cling  to  antiquated  fallacies  and  neglect  the 
study  of  the  psychical  life  of  the  deaf ;  so  long  as  they 
ignore  those  philological  phenomena  which  explain  why 
one  born  deaf  remains  dumb,  why  the  deaf  find  no  suffi- 
ciency in  articulate  speech,  why  they  are  under  the 
necessity  of  creating  a  medium  of  communication  con- 
sisting of  visible  gestures.  I  have  discussed  all  these 
questions  so  thoroughly  in  my  publication,  "  The  Deaf- 
Mute  and  his  Language,"  that  further  psychological  inves- 
tigations are  here  unnecessary.  If,  however,  the  asser- 
tion is  still  made  that  the  deaf-mute  has  the  same  capac- 
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ity  for  artioDlate  speecli  as  any  other  person,  then  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  a,  few  facts  whicti  must  couviiice 
anyone  yet  baving  any  sense  of  truth  of  tli©  fuilitcy  of 
this  assertion. 

1.  A  child  of  normal  capacity,  with  the  Benses  intact, 
has  an  innate  bent  toward  oral  langnage  and  learns  to 
speak  as  spontaneously  as  it  learns  to  use  its  bands  and 
feet.  Its  mother  tongae  is  uQconscioosly  and  involan- 
tarily  appropriated  and  interwoven  with  its  Tory  being  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  oustoms  and  beliefs  of  its  environ- 
ment. 

2.  The  blind  child  expresses  itself  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  normal  child,  by  means  of  articalate  sounds  addressed 
to  the  ear.  But  its  facial  expression,  gestures  and  mo- 
tions addressed  to  the  eye  remaiu  retarded  in  their  devel- 
opment, and  show  a  strikiug  lock  of  distinctness  and 
sharpness. 

3.  A  child  born  deaf  and  snrroanded  by  a  hearing  en- 
vironment remains  dumb,  and  endeavors  to  express  itself 
by  visible  gestures,  by  a  sigD-laoguage  evolved  in  inter- 
course with  its  BLvironmunt. 

4.  A  child  thjLt  hiis  learned  to  spetik  but  has  lust  its 
hdaring  at  aii  eiirly  age,  say  from  four  to  eight  yeai-s, 
gradually  loses  its  speech.  It  gives  up  the  method  of 
commuuicating  thought  hitherto  employed  and  uncon- 
Bciously  adopts  the  mauuer  of  expression  of  the  deaf. 

5.  Those  deaf-mutes  in  our  schools  who  have  beeu 
artificiiilly  taught  to  speak  communicate  with  one  another, 
in  spite  of  all  couimauds  to  the  contrary,  almost  ex- 
clusively by  meaus  of  signs.  They  invent  some  visible 
sign  for  every  word  learned,  and  in  memorizing  their  les- 
sons trauslate  the  verbal  language  into  their  Bigu-lauguage. 
They  learn,  to  quote  an  expression  of  the  foster-parents 
of  our  pupils,  with  the  hand. 

6.  The  normal  children  of  deaf-mute  parents  uucon- 
sciously  leuru   two   languages.     In  commuuicating  with 
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their  deaf  parents  they  employ  the  sign -language,  while 
at  the  same  time,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  hearing, 
they  learn  and  use  oral  language. 

These  facts  demonstrate,  incontrovertibly,  that  there  is 
an  inseparable  mutual  dependence  hetween  oral  language 
and  the  ear  and  betioei  n  the  nign-language  and  the  eye. 
Oral  language  is  an  audible  language.  It  has  its  source 
in  the  hearing  and  addresses  itself  to  the  ear.  The  sign- 
language,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  visible  language  based 
upon  the  sense  of  sight.  When  hearing  is  absent  from 
the  time  of  birth  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  oral  lan- 
guage, and  where  the  sense  of  sight  is  lacking  there  can 
be  no  development  of  a  visible  language — a  language  of 
gestures.  The  human  race,  if  deaf,  would  never  have 
brought  forth  an  oral  language,  nor,  if  blind,  a  language 
of  gestures,  while  the  race  having  both  hearing  and  sight 
is  endowed  with  the  capacity  of  expressing  itself  both  by 
means  of  speech  and  visible  gestures.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  Providence  has  equipped  man  with  a  double  lan- 
guage apparatus,  one  aural,  the  other  visual,  and,  in 
reality,  a  normal  person  employs  both  media  to  show 
others  what  he  thinks  and  feels. 

In  the  face  of  such  facts  it  simply  surpasses  the  under- 
standing when,  nowadays,  teachers  of  the  deaf  assert  that 
normal  persons  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  sign- 
language  as  the  deaf  to  speech.  A  normal  person  pos- 
sesses every  requisite  necessary  to  the  understanding  and 
use  of  the  sign -language,  and  experience  teaches  that 
persons  brought  into  close  relations  with  the  deaf,  uncon- 
sciously and  without  any  teaching,  adopt  their  mode  of 
expression.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  deaf-mute. 
Even  though  his  intercourse  is  exclusively  with  hear- 
ing persons,  he  remains  dumb  in  consequence  of  his 
deafness.  Though  he  possesses  the  organs  necessary  to 
the  production  of  oral  sounds,  he  has  no  auricular  per- 
ception of  these  sounds.     He  cannot  view  the  thought- 
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image  dressed  in  n  garb  of  tone,  (tad,  therefore,  Uie 
iDaadible  articnlatorv  processeB  do  not  gire  his  concep- 
tions the  necessary  bnsis  ;  they  do  not  satisfy  the  demands 
of  speech -prod  nciiig  iiicntal  activity.  The  hearing  is 
more  important  than  tlie  vocal  apparatus.  A  lieai'ing 
person  who  has  tost  his  speech  as  the  result  of  an  stffection 
of  the  throat,  has,  uevertbeless,  a.  very  great  advantage 
over  the  deaf-mute,  for  he  cau  enjoy  intercourse  with  bis 
eQTironmetit.  He  possesses  a  full  comprehension  of 
speech,  and  it  is  mucb  easier  to  couverse  witb  him  than 
with  a  deaf-mute  who  has  been  trained  with  the  best 
success.  Even  when  a  deaf-mute  has  gained  a  high 
degree  of  oral  development,  he  still  remains  cpmparatively 
isolated  in  the  society  of  hearing  people.  I  have  never 
met  a  bona  fide  deaf-mute  who  was  able  to  follow  and 
successfully  take  part  in  the  general  conversation  of 
hearing  people.  In  society,  lip-readiug  is  so  precarions 
and  confronted  with  so  many  difficulties  that  hearing 
people  in  most  cases  instinctively  resort  to  gestures  and 
writing  iu  order  to  make  themselves  understood  by  the 
deaf — means  which  experience  has  taught  them  lead  moat 
quickly  and  surely  to  the  desired  result. 

"For  the  <le"f-vinte  there  exists  only  o  visihle  foryti  of 
vpeefh."  This  truth,  formulated  by  De  I'Kp^e,  tlie  greatest 
of  the  beuefactors  of  the  deaf,  has  to  tliis  day  failed  to  be 
understood  by  the  apostles  of  tbe  pure  oral  method.  The 
representatives  of  oralism  believe  they  can  refute  this 
truth  by  coaxing  souuds  from  the  deaf,  which,  forsooth, 
they  claim  everybody  can  hear.  But  tliey  obstinately 
refuse  to  see  that  these  sounds  do  not  reach  tbe  deaf- 
mute  as  sounds,  and  that  to  him  tlie  words  of  the  teacher, 
however  resonant,  represent  only  metliodical   mouthings. 

Just  as  the  venerable  faUacy  tliat  the  aun  revolved 
around  the  earth  was  supportetl  by  the  appearance  of 
reality,  so  with  the  method  which  deals  exclusively  with 
speech  as  a  meaus  of  iustructiou.     It  must  also  be  con- 
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fessed  that  there  is  no  other  method  bj  which  such  eflfect 
can  be  produced  in  the  scbool-room.  The  fact  that 
individual  pupils  really  speak  audibly  produces  an  over- 
whelming impression  on  every  layman,  and,  therefore, 
visitors  leave  our  school-rooms  generally  with  exclamations 
of  the  greatest  astonishment.  A  layman  has  the  most 
modest  expectations  in  connection  with  the  deaf.  Aban- 
doning himself  entirely  to  his  new  impressions,  he  seldom 
.  inquires  into  the  knowledge  and  ability  of  the  pupils,  and 
still  less  into  their  moral  education,  and  into  the  perma- 
nent results  of  our  laborious  work.  On  the  contrary,  the 
peculiar  articulation  awakens  his  pity  to  such  a  degree 
that  his  criticism  exhausts  itself  in  the  phrase  so  familiar 
to  the  teacher  :  **  What  more  can  one  expect  from  these 
unfortunates  ?  " 

While  the  defenders  of  the  oral  method  invite  the  public 
to  visit  the  schools  and  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  their 
tenets,  I  would  make  an  earnest  request  of  every  kindly 
disposed  person  to  try  everywhere  and  at  every  oppor- 
tunity to  communicate  orally  with  the  deaf.  Such  com- 
munication will  be  successful  with  true  deaf-mutes  only 
in  very  rare  instances.  In  the  schools  the  visitor  is  shown 
specimen  bricks  only — words  and  little  phrases  in  which 
the  pupil  has  been  carefully  drilled.  In  public  examina- 
tions the  quickness  in  lip-reading  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
answer  are  almost  supernatural,  the  pupil  often  being  ready 
befo're  the  teacher  has  performed  his  own  part.  At  such 
gala  exhibitions  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  pupils 
seem  to  have  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  divine  questions 
which  the  teacher  still  hides  modestly  in  his  breast.  On 
such  occasions,  the  game  of  question  and  answer  is  played 
so  merrily  that  the  uninitiated  person  completely  forgets 
that  he  is  at  a  deaf-mute  school.  But  no  sooner  does  he 
attempt,  the  exhibition  over,  to  talk  with  these  same  chil- 
dren about  the  simplest  matters,  than  they  are  completely 
transformed.  Their  facility  in  speech-reading  deserts 
(hem,  and  their  lips  are  again  mute. 
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The  representatiTes  of  this  method  deuiaad  that  (lie 
deaf-mute  should  thiiik  iu  oral  lauguiige  so  tlitit  the  spoken 
word  may  become  the  carrier  of  his  thought.  But  as  the 
pupil,  in  bis  perplexity,  ii^aXa  and  aguin  stumbles  and 
grasps  at  signs,  we  have  this  foiomoat  mandate :  "  The  lau- 
gaage  of  signs  mast  be  banished  completely  from  the  class- 
room and  from  the  intercourse  of  the  deaf."  In  order  to 
carry  out  this  tenet  they  make  use  of  the  "  principle  of 
direct  oral  association ; "  i.  e.,  they  attempt  to  conneot  the 
word  directly  with  the  idea  by  ignoring  gestures,  and,  if 
necesBary,  employ  writing  instead.  This  principle  would 
have  to  be  recognized  as  correct  if  the  above  demand 
were  at  nil  ratioual,  and  it  would  be  rational  if  the  deaf- 
mute  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  speech  as  a  normal 
person  to  a  foreign  language.  But  this  is  not  at  all  the  case. 
An  oral  language  as  we  understand  it — that  is,  an  audible 
sonorous  langui^e  based  on  the  sense  of  hearing — has  no 
existence  for  the  deaf.  For  them  there  exists  only  a  visi* 
ble  form  of  speech.  If,  therefore,  the  deaf-mute  £^aJD 
and  again  resorts  to  the  nearer  language  of  signs,  the  de- 
fenders of  the  oral  method  may  protest  as  much  as  they 
please,  but  their  demand  that  the  deaf  should  think  orally 
is  thrown  to  the  winds. 

"  The  principle  of  direct  oral  association  "  can  be  ap- 
plied in  full  purity  only  iu  object- teaching,  only  where 
words  can  be  associated  with  concrete  thiugs,  with  con- 
ditions, attributes,  and  activities  perceptible  to  the  senses. 
I  can  bring  a  sparrow  into  the  class-room,  and,  without 
gestures,  can  teach  the  pupils  the  name  of  the  bird,  what 
it  is,  what  it  does,  and  what  it  suflfers.  The  case  is  dif- 
ferent iu  the  up))er  grades  where  it  becomes  our  task  to 
lead  the  children  into  abstract  realms  of  thought.  Iu 
the  sentence  "Charles  had  a  heavy  dream,  but  he  was 
unable  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  its  details,"  the  much 
vaunted  "  principle"  deserts  ns  iguomiuionsly.  One  does 
not  carry  a  "  heavy  dream  "  iu  one's  pocket,  nor  can  we 
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make  a  display  of  "  a  clear  idea  "  on  the  table.  But  we 
want  to  teach  the  children  what  these  expressions  mean, 
to  explain  heavy,  unpleasant,  or  pleasant  dreams,  and 
clear  and  vague  ideas.  At  this  point  the  paths  of  the 
pure  oral  method  and  of  the  combined  system  diverge. 
The  representatives  of  the  former  think  they  can  accom- 
plish their  purpose  by  means  of  complicated  definitions, 
while  I  do  not  shrink  from  showing  the  children,  through 
the  medium  of  gestures,  dreams  about  snarling  dogs  and 
blood-thirsty  bandits,  about  father  and  mother,  brother 
and  sister,  about  the  splendors  of  the  Christmas  tree  and 
the  joys  of  Christmas.  For  this  purpose  I  pretend  to  be 
sleeping,  and  while  fear  and  horror,  happiness  and  con- 
tentment are  mirrored  in  my  face,  my  hands  explain  what 
is  passing  before  the  eye  of  the  mind.  The  children 
follow  all  my  motions  intently,  and,  when  I  open  my  eyes, 
their  shining  faces  corroborate  the  accuracy  of  my  ex- 
planations. I  have  dreamed  just  as  they  have  dreamed, 
and  they  now  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  was  meant  by 
unpleasant  or  pleasant  dreams. 

At  this  point  the  friends  of  the  spoken  word  turn  away 
from  me  with  loathing,  for  in  this  little  comedy  I  have 
not  only  made  use  of  *'  natural "  pantomime,  have  not 
only  used  "  mimicry  and  action^''  which  are,  at  any  rate, 
still  tolerated  to  reach  my  end,  but  in  my  infatuation  I 
have  resorted  to  ^^  artificial  signs^  for  have  I  not  regaled 
the  children  with  the  signs,  known  to  everybody,  for 
father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  cat  and  dog,  bread 
and  butter,  money,  dirt,  and  revolver?  By  using  these 
conventional  signs  I  have  betrayed  myself  as  having  no 
understanding  of  the  task  of  the  German  deaf-mute  school, 
and,  therefore,  I  deserve  immediate  execution  or  banish- 
ment to  the  galleys.  In  view  of  such  sacreligious  disre- 
gard of  the  principle  of  the  pure  oral  method,  my  oppo- 
nents begin  again,  in  chorus,  their  old  refrain :  "Away  with 
gestures!"     " Every  gesture  must  be  banished  from  the 
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claBB-room."  "Natunv!  sigus  form  a  path  that  tieceHsarily 
leads  to  the  sigD-laiigtiage."  "The  sigo-langaage  can  be 
successfully  combatted  ouly  when  the  teacher  rejects  all 
signs,  evcD  natural  ones."  "As  long  as  we  see  gestures 
in  the  German  int^tittitions,  ho  long  will  the  system  of 
deaf-mute  education  suffer  from  a  caucer  which  will  sap 
the  marrow  of  oral  lauguage,  and,  therefore,  of  all  true 
education."  "Oral  hiuguage  alone  can  rescue  the  deaf- 
mute  from  his  mental  darkness.  Therefore,  down  witli 
the  language  of  gestures  and  let  only  the  spoken  word  he 
used  I" 

The  prohibition  of  gestures  does  not,  as  the  reader  has 
already  seen,  extend  to  the  school-room  alone,  bnt  also  to 
the  leisure  hours  and  to  the  conversation  of  the  pupils 
with  one  another.  The  dominant  law  here  is:  "As  soon 
as  speech  instruction  has  been  fairly  started  [after  the 
first  year]  neither  teacher  nor  pupil  may  employ  any  ges- 
ture, either  in  school  or  out." 

Any  farsighted  teacher  needs  all  his  self-control  to  re- 
strain his  indignation  in  the  face  of  this  unwarranted  and 
truly  idiotic  regulation.  How  can  one  expect  of  an  ordi- 
nary deaf-mute  child,  from  seven  to  ten  years  of  age,  who 
has  completed  the  first  year's  course  and  has  learned 
about  150  easy  word^  and  from  60  to  70  simple  little  sen- 
tences, that  this  paltry  language  fund  can  suffice  for 
the  necessities  of  his  conversation  ?  The  ability  to  speak 
and  the  ability  to  understand  and  use  langut^e  are  two 
very  different  things.  When  a  hearing  child  has  beeu 
made  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  a  foreign  language 
and  the  pronunciation  of  individual  sounds  aud  sound 
combinations  and  some  dozen  words,  it  would  be  pre- 
posterous to  expect  him  to  converse  in  this  language  and 
to  dispense  with  his  mother  tongue.  Nor  is  a  freshman 
able  to  converse  freely  in  a  new  language  of  which  he  has 
just  begun  the  study  with  a  senior  or  with  the  professor. 
The  circumstances  are  similar  bnt  still  worse  in  a  deaf- 
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mute  school.  Independent  of  the  fact  that  lip-reading  is 
a  process  of  mental  torture  and  that  conversation  of  the 
deaf  among  themselves  is  much  more  easy  and  sure  in 
gestures  than  in  speech,  the  older  pupils  do  not  know  the 
extent  of  the  vocabulary  of  their  younger  mates.  In 
larger  schools  the  pupils  do  not  even  know,  with  certainty, 
to  which  grades  the  others  may  belong,  and  the  degree  of 
mental  development  of  the  children  is  so  varied  that  it  is 
simply  an  impossibility  for  the  pupils  of  the  different 
grades  to  carry  on  a  verbal  conversation  with  one  another. 
If  we  prohibit  the  use  of  gestures  by  the  pupils  among 
themselves  it  results  in  the  total  loss  of  the  educational 
influence  of  the  older  pupils  upon  the  younger — an  influ- 
ence the  value  of  which  should  not  be  underestimated. 

In  the  older  and  larger  schools  we  always  find  a  well- 
developed  language  of  signs,  consisting  of  conventional 
gestures,  which  has  been  bequeathed  to  each  succeeding 
generation  and  still  further  developed  at  each  stage. 
Among  the  deaf  the  genius  for  visible  signs  is  so  strong 
that  the  new  pupils  learn  the  sign-language  in  vogue  at 
the  school  with  astounding  rapidity.  Long  before  the 
instructor  can  teach  them  the  names  of  their  classmates, 
of  the  persons  employed  at  the  school,  of  the  days  and 
months,  and  so  forth,  they  are  already  in  possession  of 
the  signs  for  these  words,  so  that  they  can  discuss  sub- 
jects for  which  their  oral  attainments  are  as  yet  inade- 
quate. Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  a  deaf-mute  child 
entering  school  at  an  age  of  from  seven  to  ten  no  longer 
stands  upon  the  same  plane  of  mental  development  as  a 
two-year-old  infant  who  is  just  learning  to  talk.  His 
mental  development  is  in  advance  of  his  language,  and 
his  surplus  of  intellectual  energy  of  necessity  seeks  an 
outlet  in  the  language  of  signs.  Therefore,  in  almost  every 
deaf-mute  school  I  have  visited  I  have  observed  that  the 
pupils  make  the  most  extensive  use  of  the  sign-language 
in  their  intercourse  with  one  another.     Only  in  one  school 
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did  I  find  an  exception,  and  here  the  pupils  made  a  beart- 
rendiog  impression  upon  me,  for  they  neither  made  signs 
nor  spoke,  but  sat  there  in  silence.  Here  the  achieve- 
ment of  eradicating  the  uoxions  weed  had  actually  been 
accomplished,  but  I  was  uD!ibi(>,  during  my  short  visit,  to 
ascertain  by  what  means.  The  head  of  the  school  was 
Bot  a  little  prond  of  the  achierement.  But  that  in  chil- 
dren of  rudimentary  development  thought  and  expression 
are  identical,  that  they  cannot  think  without  giving  atter- 
ance  to  the  thought,  that  therefore  by  the  forcible  repres- 
sion of  the  sign-language  the  mental  activity  of  the  chil- 
dren was  crippled,  that  in  fact  the  results  achieved  were 
the  ontcome  of  brutal  violence — all  these  things  seemed 
to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  this  tender  pedagogue. 

Similar  success  in  the  suppression  of  signs  was  at- 
tributed years  ago  to  Inspector  Arnold,  of  Biehen,  a 
teacher  of  whom  it  is  well  known  that  be  devoted  himself 
almost  exclusively  to  the  education  of  the  semi-deaf  and 
semi-mutes.  But  there  can  hardly  be  two  opinions  as  to 
whether  the  means  there  employed  to  keep  the  school 
free  from  signs  are  to  be  commended  from  a  pedagogical 
poiut  of  view.  Arnold  himself  said  :  "  I  appealed  to  the 
pride  of  my  pupils,  saying,  'An  ape  makes  grimaces  and 
gestures.  If  you  make  gestures  you  will  resemble  an  ape. 
Do  you  want  to  be  apes?'  In  addition,  I  warned  my 
pupils  that  I  should  have  to  punish  any  one  who  in  future 
should  use  the  sign-language."  Not  long  ago  one  of 
Arnold's  pupils  described  these  methods  in  one  of  our 
periodicals:  "  Whoever  managed  to  go  a  week  without 
signs  received  a  link  of  sausage  as  a  reward.  As  a  mark 
of  his  satisfaction  and  appreciation  tiie  inspector  would 
lift  his  velvet  skull-cap  to  those  pupils  whose  monthlv 
examination  was  endorsed  'very  good.'  The.se  last  also 
received  a  handful  of  dried  apples,  while  their  teacher  re- 
ceived a  double  quantity."  Another  pupil  has  given  me 
additional  information  of  the  condition  of  affairs  then  ex- 
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isting  at  Biehen,  bat  this  iDformation  is  of  such  a  natare 
that  for  the  present  I  prefer  to  let  the  letter  stay  in  a 
secret  drawer  of  my  desk  along  with  similar  documents. 

If  the  observations  I  have  made  in  various  schools  at 
home  and  abroad  have  convinced  me  of  the  untenability 
of  the  pure  oral  method,  my  personal  experience  during 
the  course  of  twenty-two  years  with  my  own  pupils  has 
led  no  less  to  the  same  result.  I  have  tried,  especially 
with  my  present  class,  which  I  have  now  conducted  for 
six  years,  and  which  consists  mostly  of  bright  pupils,  to 
put  in  force  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  pure  oral 
method  with  the  utmost  faithfulness,  but  the  attempt  may 
be  called  a  failure.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  briug  deaf- 
mutes  of  all  mental  grades  to  an  intelligible  articulation  ; 
while  to  attempt  to  eradicate  the  sign-language  in  the 
larger  schools  is  a  useless  undertaking.  Though  I  con- 
duct my  lessons  rigidly  by  means  of  speech,  and  question 
and  answer  follow  each  other  with  a  rapidity  that  is  ex- 
tremely pleasing,  still  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  but  know  that 
all  my  pupils,  like  all  the  rest  in  the  school,  think  in  signs. 
Though  I  have,  all  these  years,  daily  and  hourly  kindly 
admonished  these  pupils,  have  seriously  remonstrated,  and 
have  resorted  to  the  sharpest  means  of  discipline,  they 
nevertheless  use  signs  as  soon  as  my  back  is  turned.  At 
the  same  time  the  children  are  really  of  a  very  good  dis- 
position, fulfill  their  school-room  tasks  with  pleasure  ^nd 
emulation,  and  try  to  anticipate  my  slightest  wish.  Only 
in  one  point  do  I  meet  with  obstinate  resistance.  Against 
the  sign-language  I  am  helpless.  Last  year  I  detected 
one  of  my  pupils,  a  very  bright  boy,  several  times  during 
the  course  of  the  same  morning  using  signs.  When  at 
last,  after  repeated  admonitions,  I  seized  a  switch,  he 
ejaculated  in  his  terror :  "  Oh,  please,  they  come  of  them- 
selves." Such  a  plea  must  disarm  the  sternest  teacher 
and  make  him  thoughtful.  But  really  this  exclamation  of 
a  thirteen-year  old  boy  contains  more  philosophy  than  all 
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the  defenders  of  the  pure  oral  method  put  together  have 
ever  been  able  to  ailvance.  This  pathetic  appeal  of  a 
deaf-mute  child  attests  the  veracity  of  the  old  saw : 
"Naturavi  expellas  finca,  tamen  usque  recitrret." 

By  no  means  that  are  perinissible  can  we  either  sup- 
press the  sign-laDguage  or  attain  intelligible  speech  with 
all  deaf-mutes,  and  it  is,  therefore,  folly  still  to  insist  upon 
requirements  that  the  eiiperieuce  of  more  than  a  century 
has  shown  to  be  impossible.  Even  if  it  had  to  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  mgu-languago  exerted  a  detrimental 
influence  upon  the  acquisition  of  oral  language,  still  it  is 
of  such  saperlative  importance  for  the  intellectual  life  and 
mental  development  of  a  majority  of  the  deaf,  that  this 
disadvantage  can  hardly  be  weighed  at  all  against  its  ad- 
vantages. It  is  also  entirely  erroneous  to  assert :  "  Either 
oral  language  or  signs — there  is  no  third  choice."  As  in 
BO  many  other  cases,  the  truth  is  here  to  be  found  midway 
between  these  two  extremes.  Because  of  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  cause  I  would  herewith  respectfully  and 
humbly  invite  the  adherents  of  the  pure  oral  method,  as 
well  as  the  authorities,  kindly  to  investigate  whether  a 
judicious  combination  of  the  two  means  caunot  very  well 
lead  to  satisfactory  results,  to  successes  that  will  in  nowise 
be  iuferior  to  those  of  the  present  method.  But  the  main 
thing  is  this :  these  results  will  be  attained  without  ofl'er- 
ing  violence  to  the  individuality  of  the  deaf-mute. 

Though  my  pupils  are  familiar  with  the  sign-language, 
aud  use  it  almost  exclusively  among  tliemselves,  they 
nevertheless  make  a  very  good  showing  in  oral  language. 
The  degree  of  success  in  speech  depends  upou  the  degree 
of  the  infirmity  of  our  pupils,  and  aeeorclingly  I  have  good 
and  poor  articulators  in  my  class.  But  nearly  all  have 
made  such  progress  orally  that  it  is  not  only  possible  to 
converse  with  them  by  this  means,  but  they  also  read  in- 
telligently simple  news  items  in  our  daily  papers,  and 
make  them  the  subject  of  oral  conversation.    These  pupils 
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have  thus  been  lifted  out  of  their  mental  isolation  and 
provided  with  the  means  for  their  further  education,  so 
that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  they  leave  school  they 
will  prove  themselves  useful  members  of  society.  And,  in 
doing  this,  the  school  has  accomplished  its  aim  and  ful- 
filled its  duty. 

It  is  a  perversion  of  facts  when  certain  teachers  assert 
again  and  again  that  the  pure  oral  method  has  conquered 
the  world  and  is  constantly  winning  more  and  more  re- 
cruits. Thoughtful  teachers  have  long  recognized  this 
method  as  erroneous,  and  are  everywhere  turning  back  to 
a  system  of  instruction  that  gives  due  consideration  to 
the  individuality  of  our  pupils,  and  that  can  be  success- 
fully applied  to  all  classes  of  the  deaf.  Thus  in  1886  the 
practical  Americaus  agreed  unanimously,  at  a  convention 
in  California,  upon  the  following  resolution: 

Whkbe^s,  The  experience  of  many  years  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
has  plainly  shown  that  among  the  members  of  this  class  of  persons 
great  differences  exist  in  mental  and  physical  conditions,  and  in  capacity 
for  improvement,  making  results  easily  possible  in  certain  cases  which 
are  practically  and  sometimes  actually  unattainable  in  others,  these  dif- 
ferences suggesting  widely  different  treatment  with  different  individuals : 
it  is,  therefore, 

liMolfoedy  That  the  system  of  instruction  existing  at  present  in  America 
commends  itself  to  the  world,  for  the  reason  that  its  tendency  is  to  in- 
clude all  known  methods  and  expedients  which  have  been  found  to  be 
of  value  in  the  education  of  the  deaf,  while  it  allows  diversity  and  inde- 
pendence of  action,  and  works  at  the  same  time  harmoniously,  aiming  at 
the  attainment  of  an  object  common  to  all.** 

This  resolution  must  win  the  recognition  of  all  who  are 
capable  of  acknowledging  that  the  deaf  have  not  been 
created  for  a  method  branded  with  failure,  but  that  the 
method  of  instruction  must  fit  itself  to  the  individuality  of 
the  pupil.  Therefore,  considering  the  conditions  that 
prevail  in  most  deaf-mute  schools,  I  may  sum  up  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  The  purpose  of  deaf-mute  schools  is  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  public  schools  for  the  deaf,  and  to  develop 
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their  pupils  into  reasoniug,  moral,  rellgioas,  aud  nsefnl 
men  and  women. 

2.  To  attain  this  end,  the  deaf,  in  addition  to  all  kinds 
of  useful  knowledge  and  accomplishments,  should  learn 
the  language  of  their  country,  both  in  its  oral  and  written 
form. 

3.  Since,  however,  experieoce  teachea  that  with  many 
deaf-mutes  it  is  impossible  to  attain  intelligible  articols- 
tioQ,  and  oral  language  does  not  give  these  pupils  the 
necessary  stimulus,  the  chief  importance  must  be  placed 
upon  written  language,  a  compreheDsion  of  which  may  be 
secured  by  means  of  direct  object  teaobiog  and  the  use  of 
the  sign-langnage. 

4.  The  language  of  words  occupies  a  central  position  in 
deaf-mute  schools,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant object  of  instruction.  The  sign-language,  on  the 
contrary,  is  only  a  hand-maiden  in  its  service — it  forms  no 
object  of  instruction,  but  serves  only  as  a  means  to  an 
end. 

5.  The  process  of  iustmction,  therefore,  should  be  so 
shaped  in  practice  as  to  enconrt^e  the  pupils  to  use 
language,  either  oral  or  written,  as  much  as  possible, 
while  the  teacher  is  at  liberty,  in  explaining  the  lessons, 
to  supplement  the  spoken  and  written  expression,  if 
necessary,  with  sif^ns. 

6.  In  their  intercourse  among  themselves  the  pupils 
should  be  allowed  to  use  the  sign -language. 

The  purpose  of  these  several  stipulations,  which  must 
be  acknowledged  aa  thoroughly  reasonable,  is  not  to  intro- 
duce a  new  method,  but  the  plan  of  instruction  employed 
years  ago  by  Hill,  that  peer  among  German  teachers  of 
the  deaf.  Their  aim,  above  all,  is  not,  as  has  been  asserted, 
partly  maliciously,  partly  from  lack  of  proper  under^-tand- 
ing,  to  banish  articulatiou  from  the  instruction  of  the  deaf, 
but  to  accomplish  a  suitable  combiuation  of  all  those 
means  of  communication  and  education  which  will  best 
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further  the  attainment  of  our  ends  with  a  majority  of  our 
pupils. 

It  is  immaterial  whether  we  call  this  system  pure  or 
mixed,  German  or  combined.  What  is  most  important  is 
that  it  can  be  applied  advantageously  with  all  classes  of 
the  deaf,  and  that  by  its  adoption  we  shake  off  the  shackles , 
of  a  fallacy  which  for  years  has  brought  nothing  but  evil 
to  a  large  proportion  of  our  pupils.  For  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  hypothesis  according  to  which  a  deaf-mute 
has  the  same  capacity  for  speech  as  any  other  person, 
must  lead  to  unwarranted  exactions  and  outrageous  treat- 
ment of  the  pupils.  One  cannot  undertake  to  investigate 
to  what  extent  the  deaf  have  been  thus  sinned  against  in 
all  these  years,  without  creating  a  disagreeable  sensation 
and  incurring  the  reproach  of  wanton  and  unprofessional 
meddling.  If,  however,  His  Excellency,  the  Minister  of 
Education,  rendered  invisible  by  some  magic  cap,  could 
only  spend  a  single  morning  with  a  few  classes  of  dull 
pupils,  and  thus  obtain  ocular  proof  of  the  abuses  to  which 
the  pure  oral  method  leads,  I  am  certain  the  great  man 
would  not  only  replace  his  edict  of  September  17,  1892, 
with  another,  but  would  also  take  immediate  measures  to 
provide  adequate  inspection  and  supervision  of  our  schools. 

J.  HEIDSIEK, 
Instructor -in  the  Brealau  Institution  j  Breslau,  SiUsiaj  Prussia, 


THE  FIFTH  YEAH'S  WOEK.*— I. 

I.  Language. 

Thus  far  we  have  had  the  great  assistance  of  the 
American  School  Course,  as  set  forth  in  Miss  Sweet's 
four  little  books,  and  with  a  few  exceptions,  principally 
the  introduction  of  questions  at  a  much  earlier  stage 
than  they  are  used  by  Miss  Sweet,  we  have  followed  it 

*  For  the  work  of  the  first  four  years,  see  the  Annals^  vols,  xxxix-xlii, 
passim. 
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very  closely.  We  have  now  arrived  at  a  place  where  tlje 
ocean  of  language  spreads  out  before  our  class,  offering 
a  great  Dumber  of  ways  to  choose  from,  and  we  have  lost 
our  faithful  guide.  In  outlitiinfj;  a  course  to  be  followed 
this  year,  I  cannot  apeak  with  the  sniiie  assurance  as  I 
did  in  the  past;  not  that  I  have  not  thought  long  and 
earnestly  on  the  languai^e  work  of  this  year,  and  tried 
faithfully  to  tind  some  course  that  I  could  say  was,  if  not 
the  best,  at  least  good  and  sure,  but  because  the  iudi- 
vidaality  of  each  pupil  asserts  itself  more  and  more,  and 
it  becomes  harder  to  say  how  much  of  the  improvement 
made  in  language  is  doe  to  special  inetniction  in  it,  and 
bow  much  to  the  daily  use  of  it  in  other  studies.  Mr.  W. 
G.  Jenkins  says  :  "  The  secret  of  teaching  langnage  to  the 
deaf  is  to  repeat  words  and  phrases  over  and  over  again, 
until  they  are  so  interwoven  with  the  texture  of  the  brain 
OS  to  become  instinctive."  While  this  is  true,  it  does  not 
follow  that  there  should  be  no  system  in  what  we  repeat. 
If  we  have  none,  we  may  travel  in  a  circle,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  be  no  farther  than  we  were  at  the  ban- 
ning. 

For  this  year,  begin  with  "  Talks  and  Stories  for  the 
Deaf,"*  as  a  reading  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
pnpila.  Do  not  confine  yourself  to  it,  and  do  not  spend 
too  much  time  on  it.  The  lessoiis  in  Geography  will  form 
ft  most  excellent  foundation  for  drill  in  langnage,  and 
tiiese  lessons  should  be  thoronghly  taught  and  commented 
on,  so  that  at  times,  for  weeks  perhaps,  they  will  be  all 
the  language  work  you  will  need.  Make  them  the  subject 
of  much  written  and  spelled  conversation  between  the 
teacher  and  pupil.  I  think  it  a  very  good  plan  to  insist 
ou  having  some  English  thoroughly  memorized  every  day  ; 
but  I  would  not  have  this  the  definitions  and  language 
of  a  text-book  to  too  great  an  extent.    Some  of  it  might  be, 

•  By  Wm.  Q.  Jeukioa.  Pabliaheil  liy  tUe  Americaa  School,  at  Hnrtford, 
for  the  Deaf,  HnTtford,  Cuon, 
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with  benefit,  such  poems,  hymns,  rhymes,  and  proverbs,  as 
other  children  learn.  While  very  great  liberty  can  be 
allowed  in  the  selection  of  the  language  to  be  memorized, 
it  should  always  be  well  understood  by  the  pupils,  and 
should  never  consist  of  definitions  of  things  they  do  not 
know.  After  you  have  taken  your  children  out  and  shown 
them  a  hill,  an  island,  a  stream,  a  cape,  etc.,  and  have 
had  them  build  them  on  the  sand  table,  on  a  slate  with 
putty,  or  on  the  earth  itself  on  one  of  your  walks,  you 
may  let  them  learn  the  definitions  of  the  names  of  these 
things  which  they  know.  Do  not  expect  them  to  make 
an  object  from  its  definition,  or,  harder  yet,  to  imagine 
one. 

After  finishing  "  Talks  and  Stories,"  take  up  '^  A  Hand- 
book in  Language  for  the  Deaf,  by  Rosa  B.  Harris,"*  as  a 
basis  for  a  portion  of  your  language  teaching  for  the  next 
year  or  two.  Copy  on  your  slate  as  much  of  any  of  the 
lessons  as  you  think  your  children  can  master.  There  is 
no  reason  why  yon  should  teach  the  book  in  any  particu- 
lar order,  so  yon  can  choose  any  one  of  the  lessons  that 
you  think  will  most  interest  or  benefit  your  class  at  that 
particular  time.  Have  your  children  seated  in  front  of 
their  desks,  as  near  you  and  your  slate  as  they  can  get 
without  crowding.  Make  your  lesson  a  spelled  conversa- 
tion, writing  (or  having  your  pupils  write)  those  parts  that 
need  emphasis,  or  that  you  wish  memorized. 

We  will  suppose  that  you  have  made  a  selection  from 
what  Miss  Harris  gives  on  "  Photographs  and  Pictures  " 
(page  66),  and  that  you  have  been  careful  to  provide 
yourself  with  objects  to  illustrate  your  lesson. 

In  the  following  conversation,  much  of  the  language 
put  down  as  coming  from  the  pupils  was  given  by  the 
teacher,  but  the  ideas  come  from  the  pupils,  as  this  is  a 
greatly  abbreviated  report  of  several  lessons  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

*  Pablished  by  the  Biaryland  School  for  the  Deaf,  Frederick,  Md. 
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"Julia,  what  is  the  name  of  this  ?  "  (Hhowitig  u  pho- 
tograph.) 

"  A  phot<^aph." 

"  Do  you  wish  to  have  your  photc^raph  taken  ?  " 

«  No." 

"Why  not?" 

''  I  had  some  taken  last  week." 

"  Oh !  did  you  ?  I  did  not  know  that.  Does  any  ooe 
here  wish  to  have  a  picture  taken  ?  " 

"  You  do,  Mary  ?    Where  will  you  go  to  have  it  taken  ?  "' 

"  Down  town." 

"  To  whose  gallery  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  remember  the  man's  name,  but  I  know  where 
the  gallery  is." 

"Where  is  it?" 

"  It  is  upstairs,  at  the  corner  of  and  Saginaw 

streets." 

"  Do  any  of  you  boys  wish  to  have  pictures  taken  ?  " 

"  What,  not  one  of  you  ?  I  thought  boys  were  yain. 
Willie,  why  don't  yon  wish  to  have  your  picture  taken  ?  *' 

"  I  have  not  enough  money." 

"  Oscar,  why  don't  you  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  save  my  money  for  a  ball." 

"  Heury  ?  " 

"  I  had  my  picture  taken  last  summer,  for  my  mother. 
I  have  some  left." 

"  Have  you  ?     Will  you  give  me  one  ?  " 

"  I  will  exchange  with  you." 

"  John,  why  don't  you  wish  to  have  your  picture 
taken  ?  " 

"  My  brother  can  take  pictures.  He  will  take  mine, 
when  I  go  home." 

"  Has  he  a  camera  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  kuow  what  '  camera  '  means." 

[The  teacher  makes  a  rough  sketch  of  one.] 

"  Oh!  now  I  know.  He  has  two  ;  a  large  one  and  s 
small  one." 
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"  Is  he  a  professional  photographer  ?  " 

[The  teacher  again  has  to  explain  at  some  length  what 
is  meant  by  being  a  professional  and  an  amateur,  after 
which  John  savs  :! 

*'  No.  He  takes  pictures  for  fun,  but  sometimes  people 
pay  him  for  his  pictures." 

''  Then  he  is  an  amateur  photographer.*' 

"  I  think  so." 

"  Can  you  show  me  how  he  takes  a  picture  ?  Suppose 
you  are  a  professional  photographer,  and  that  Mattie  and 
Allie  have  come  to  have  a  picture  taken." 

After  a  little  coaxing,  John,  Mattie,  and  Allie  act  out  a 
visit  to  a  j)hotograph  gallery,  the  teacher  giving  suggestions 
occasionally,  and  keeping  the  acting  in  hand  by  insisting 
on  a  spelled  conversation,  furnishing  the  language  where 
the  pupils  do  not  have  it.  In  this  conversation  most  of 
the  words  given  by  Miss  Harris  are  brought  in. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  more  of  this  lesson,  partly 
because  any  good  teacher  can  go  on  with  it  after  getting 
the  idea,  and  partly  because  no  one  could  give  it  again 
exactly  as  it  was,  for  so  much  of  it  consists  of  the  individual 
ideas  of  the  pupils.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  one  of  the 
lessons  given  in  the  book  can  be  made  a  foundation  for 
several  days'  work. 

Whenever  you  notice  that  any  of  your  pupils  are  having 
trouble  in  using  a  word  or  phrase,  or  that  they  make 
repeated  mistakes  in  its  use,  make  it  a  subject  of  a  special 
drill.  Write  on  your  large  slate  several  sentences,  using 
the  word  as  it  should  be  used,  and  bringing  out  its  different 
meanings  clearly.  Explain,  analyze,  and  diagram  these 
till  you  are  sure  that  each  pupil  understands  them  clearly, 
and  then  have  them  memorized  and  reproduced  next  day. 
Do  not  explain  the  words,  and  have  your  })npils  write  the 
sentences.  Though  deaf  pupils  are  very  fond  of  this 
exercise,  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that,  while  it  is 
very  valuable  as  a  test  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  a  word, 
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as  a  meaos  of  teaching:  it  is  almost  useless,  or  eTon  posi- 
tively injarionB.  (iivfl  coireet  idoiuatic  senteacoM  which 
yon  Lave  carefully  ]>iep;ireil.  and  whicfi  are  siicli  as  yon 
would  like  to  have  your  papils  use,  and  have  them 
memorized  aud  reproduced.  "Words  and  Phrases,"  by 
William  Q.  Jenkins,*  will  be  very  osefol  to  the  teacher  in 
preparing  these  lessons,  and  ought  to  be  on  every  teacher's 
desk,  but  do  not  depend  on  tliat  book  alone.  Keep  your 
eyes  open  for  repeated  mistakes  and  correct  them  in  this 
way.     Never  mind  the  time  it  takes  ;  it  ta  well  spent. 

Some  time  during  this  year  find  time  for  a  thorough  and 
long-continued  drill  on  the  verb  and  all  its  parts.  This  must 
be  systematic,  and  must  teach  the  use  of  all  the  r^atar 
anxiliaries,  and  of  all  the  verbs  sometimes  used  as  such. 
Have  a  written  scheme  of  the  verb,  and  work  the  develop- 
ment of  all  its  parts  into  your  other  language  exercises. 
It  may  be  old-fashioned,  but  I  know  of  no  better  plan, 
and,  after  trying,  have  failed  to  devise  one  that  I  think  as 
good  as  Dr.  H.  F.  Feet's  "  Further  Development  of  the 
Verb,"  given  in  "  Feet's  Course  of  Instruction,  Fart  III,"t 
beginning  at  page  133.  As  the  book  is  not  out  of  print, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  reproduce  it  here.  T  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  I  think  it  uecesijitry  to  pnt  this  book  into  the 
hands  of  the  pupils  us  ii  text-book,  but  I  iim  ware  that  yuu 
will  rapidly  iiiid  surely  improve  tlie  language  of  your 
pupils  by  following  that  course,  using  the  book  as  your 
own  guide,  aud  greatly  Hmj)1ifying  the  skeleton  exercises 
jlivt-u  in  it.  Of  i.-()iirse  you  need  not  toaeh  your  pupils  the 
aauies  of  the  momls  and  tenses,  nor  give  theiu  a  scieutitic 
lecture  on  their  uses,  but  simply  by  drilling  givu  them  th« 
•Jbility  tu  use,  or  iit  least  to  uuderstimd,  all  of  these  forms. 
V^wi  you  arrive  at  the  present  tense,  you  may  omit  all 
liMb  kh*  learned  doctor  says  about  the  habitual  present. 
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Your  pupils  have  the  idea,  though  probably  not  one  of 
them  could  express  it,  that  this  form  of  the  verb,  the  tense 
they  began  with,  is  the  one  they  naturally  use  when  the 
idea  of  time  is  uot  particularly  prominent,  and  when  they 
wish  to  emphasize  the  time  idea  they  will  usually  take 
another  tense.  While  this  is  not  in  every  case  absolutely 
true,  it  comes  nearer  expressing  how  this  root  tense  of  the 
verb  should  be  used  in  English  than  any  rule  you  can 
make  your  pupils  understand. 

With  the  exercises  pointed  out  in  this  article  you  can 
fill  all  the  time  you  have  to  devote  exclusively  to  lan- 
guage work  until  your  class  are  sufficiently  advanced  to 
take  up  formal  grammar  and  review  the  whole  subject. 

Do  not,  however,  let  anything  take  the  place  of  the 
language  work  which  constantly  springs  from  the  events 
that  happen  every  day.  It  will  not  do  to  depend  on  these 
alone,  for  they  occur  too  irregularly  for  everyday  work ; 
but  use  them  to  the  fullest  extent  when  they  do  come.  It 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that  these  language  lessons 
founded  on  actual  events  have  a  clearness  and  force  and 
produce  a  lasting  impression  that  we  can  get  in  no  other 
way.  Use  everything  that  turns  up.  If  your  pupils 
quarrel  in  signs  make  them  write  or  spell  it  all  out.  Watch 
for  every  case  where  a  pupil  feels  the  need  of  language  to 
express  himself,  and  give  the  language  while  the  want  of 
it  is  still  felt. 

FRANOIS  DEYEBEUX  OLABKE, 
Superintendent  of  the  Michigan  School^  FUnt,  Michigan, 

[to  be  oontimued.] 


THE  ABBK  DE  L'KPEE  AND  THE  TEAOHING  OF 
SPEECH* 

I  PROFESS  an  uDlimitfHl  mlniirntinu  for  the  ubaracter  aod 
work  of  this,  as  J.  Feneri  8iiy8,t  the  moat  beloved  of  the 
educators  of  the  deaf,  whose  fume,  encircled  by  woHd- 
wide  homage,  continues  growing  through  the  ages;  and 
I  can,  therefore,  without  hiudrauce,  pass  judgment  upon 
him  with  all  the  intpiirtiidity  of  the  historian. 

The  majority  of  writers,  beginning  with  Deg^rando,^ 
have  confined  themselves  to  an  exposition  of  generalitieB, 
of  principles,  of  statements  even,  which  now  and  then  are 
contradictory  ;  it  will,  therefore,  not  be  without  interest  to 
determine  with  precision  what  was  the  attitude  of  the 
Abb^  de  r£p4e  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  speech. 

Speech,  in  the  education  of  the  deaf,  may  be  considered 
either  as  a  means  of  instruction,  in  which  case  it  figures 
OS  the  fundamental  feature  of  the  method,  or  simply  as  a 
means  of  communication,  in  which  case  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  secondary  importance,  a  complement  to  the  coui'Se  of 
instruetiou.  In  the  first  case,  the  part  it  plays  is  of  the 
highest  importance ;  in  the  second  case,  it  is  only  a  proc- 
ess of  teaching  to  be  added  to  others,  a  mechanical 
'  inediuui  of  communication,  the  moxt  insignificant  and  the 
niiwt  neglected  part  of  the  education. 

lo  order  to  understand  the  Abb6  de  I'Kpee  thoroughly, 
to  appreciate  his  doctrines  fairlj,  to  review  his  practice 
with  equity,  it  seems  ueeessarj'  to  consider  the  matter 
from  this  twofold  point  of  view. 


•  Kslrnoted,  by  jiermisBiou,  from  "  Pages  d'Histoire.  L'Eineign*meDt 
!■  in  t'Hi'dle  a  I'lDstitution  Nfttionale  <Ie  Paris  "  (Purw  ;  Georges  Catrc?  et 
!.  Nmui.  1H97.  8vo.,  pp.  *8).  TrauBlated  by  Dcdley  W.  Giobok.  M. 
...  Inntruotor  in  tbe  IllinoiB  IriHtituticiu,  JacksoDvillet,  III. 

•  J.  Ferreri.  1^  vturd-murl  et 'on  eduailion.  Vol.  III.  ■'  Hinturiiiiie,"  |i. 
Itiiff  >■'</. 

:  I »•■({<■  rn lulu,  De  fHuiViti'in  dn  miurdt-miirl'.  Vi.l.  I,  p.  l.il  tl  wy. 
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Let  us  ascertain,  first,  what  was  the  position  of  the  illus- 
trious Abbe  in  regard  to  speech  considered  as  the  princi- 
pal means  of  education,  as  the  basis  of  the  method. 

On  this  first-named  point  there  is  no  room  for  doubt. 
The  head  of  the  French  school,  the  inventor  of  the  system 
of  methodical  signs,  was,  and  could  not  but  be,  the  con- 
vinced, resolute,  and  uncompromising  adversary  of  that 
which  we  to-day  call  the  oral  method.  His  words,  his 
actions,  his  writings  all  testify  alike  and  unmistakably  that 
the  founder  of  the  French  school  was  an  opponent  of  the 
oral  system.  His  dissension  with  the  Abb^  Deschamps,* 
his  quarrels  with  P6reire,t.hi8  controversy  with  Heinicke^ 
and  Nicolai,§  arose  from  no  other  source. 

On  this  point  the  writers  pretty  generally  agree.  In 
fact  it  would  little  conform  to  historical  truth  to  assume 
that  the  Abb^  de  TEp^e  was,  to  any  extent,  an  advocate  of 
the  oral  method. 

This  correct  view  is  very  clearly  outlined  by  O.  Glaveau 
in  his  report  for  1881  (pp.  39~40),||  in  which  he  says : 
*'  A  fundamental  point  of  divergence  separates  the  ideas 
of  the  Abb^  de  r£p^e  from  the  first  and  most  important 

*  '*An  unsQccessfol  effort  was  made  to  reconcile  him  [the  I'Abb^  Des- 
champs]  with  the  Abbe  de  T^p^e.  He  refused  to  adopt  a  method  which 
he  did  not  approve  and  to  abandon  one  which  he  thooght  to  be  prefer- 
able."    Degerando,  Vol.  I,  p.  486. 

t  Ij  InstiiuWm  des  iourds  et  mueU  (Paris,  1776),  chapters  I,  II,  and 
III.    See  also  Deg^rando,  Vol.  I,  pp.  396-430. 

tSee,  in  Degcrando,  Vol.  I,  p.  485  et  $eg,,  the  chapter  entitled :  **  Con- 
troversies of  the  de  Abbe  de  Vkp^e  with  the  opponents  of  his  method.** 
See  al80  the  Traduction  des  lettres  de  VAhbede  P^ipSe  et  d'Heinicke,  by 
Mr.  Alard,  Instructor  in  the  Paris  Institution  for  Deaf -Mutes  (1881). 
See,  finally,  the  well  presented  summary  of  this  controversy  in  Wal- 
ther*8  History  (Berlin),  reproduced  by  Arnold,  of  Northampton  (Educa- 
tion of  Deaf-Mutes,  Vol.  I,  pp.  89-dO,  London,  1888),  and  by  the  Bev.  J. 
Ferreri,  of  Sienna,  in  his  History  of  Instruction,  pp.  185-199  (Sienna, 
1896). 

§  See  Degerando,  p.  500,  and  Walther. 

II  De  la  parole  J  comme  objet  et  comme  moyen  d'eneeignement  dans  les  In^ 
sUtuUonH  de  itourds-muete.  Report  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  by  O. 
Glaveau,  Inspector  General  of  Benevolent  Institutions.     (Paris,  1881.) 
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principlas  of  tlie  ornl  method.  It  dues  uot  appear  tb^t 
he  ever  thought  of  miikiLg  speech  the  direct  and  ordinary 
medium  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion. It  seems  father  tlnit  a.  conception  of  this  sort  would 
have  ran  coonter  to  the  views  so  systematicallj-  uplield  by 
this  celebrated  educator." 

Id  Bummarizing  his  method,  P.  Fornsri,  in  the  Sordo- 
muio  che  parla*  writes :  "  Accordii^  to  the  Abb^  de 
I'Ep^e  the  language  of  signs  is  the  only  form  of  thinking 
that  the  deaf-mate  is  capable  of." 

"  The  method  of  Heinicke  is  founded  upon  speech,  that 
of  the  Abb4  de  I'^p^e  upon  signs,"  says  the  same  writer 
in  another  of  his  books. t 

L.  Va'isse  is  no  less  explicit.  He  says :  "  The  method  of 
instruction  by  the  aid  of  pantomimic  signs,  as  it  was  con- 
ceived by  the  Abb^  de  I'Ep^e  and  judiciously  modified  by 
the  Abb4  Sicard  and  his  followers,  constitutes  the  French 
method  of  education  for  congenital  deaf- mates,  the 
method  against  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Abb^  de  r£pee, 
Germany  opposed  that  followed  at  Leipsic  by  his  rival, 
Samuel  Heinicke."J 

So  little  was  the  Ahh&  de  I'Ep^e  in  favor  of  the  oral 
method  of  education  that,  in  hin  second  letter  to  Heinicke, 
w«  see  !iim  writing :  "  I  would  never  advise  the  instructor 
:tt  Vienna  to  give  his  pupik  instruction  in  speech  himself ; 
I  wonld  simply  recommend  him  to  train  teachers  to  de- 
vutt'  themselves  (under  his  supervision)  (o  this  viec/ianicil 
!'ih,>i'^  and  to  reserve  himself  for  more  useful  and  more 
important  things." 

•Miliiii,  1872.  \  Jji  c/u'ave  }tfi' fur  jiarlnrt  i  mrdmniiti  italiani, 

\.\   r.  t\>ruuri.  Milan,  1872. 

',  l\  ili-e«'iifiU  rftrouTt  ft  qurlqiug  faitu  rHiMis  amcertiant  I'liUUiire  de 
;'.i(«i'ifii'i»  ((«  «wrii>.(ntM(*  ?n  France.  {.K  jiaper  rpud  before  Ihe  con- 
vtfiHU'ii  iif  liflenates  'rom  tlie  learued  societies  nt  tli*  Sorbunue.  id  IHT'i, 
l.>  Mr.  ln-.>i.  Vaissc.)     [Translated  iu  the  Antiah,  xxiv,  80-lK).] 

^  I'l'iiln-rrrae  rntrt  PAbbc  <U  I'Epee  et  Samiut  Ihlnkkc  nu  sujet  de  la 
(^^■ltl^.^.'c  iiutniire  (Cinntrnire  Us  tourdt-maeU,  trausluted  from  the  Latin 
l'>  \ImkI,  luHlrui'tor  iu  tbe  National  lastitation  at  Fanx.  p.  29,  ISBl.— 
/.(  I'nidtftir  uuiHirrr  tPiniCruire la  tourd'  et  mtieU,  p.  270,  1784. 
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How  could  it  have  been  otherwise  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Abb^  de  r£p6e  did  Dot  believe  it  was  possible  to 
develop  the  intelligence  of  the  deaf  by  any  other  means 
than  signs  ?  In  confirmation  of  this  view  we  find  in  the 
same  letter  this  significant  passage :  ^'  If  P^reire  (I  beg 
you  to  take  note  of  this)  had  desired  to  dictate  this  same 
letter  to  his  pupils  by  finger-speUing,  giving  all  the  let- 
ters of  the  words  contained  in  it,  one  of  them  could  have 
reproduced  it  in  writing  without  understanding  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words."* 

The  Abb^  de  T^lpee  ''saw  only  in  methodical  signs  the 
power  to  replace  the  functions  of  speech/'f  "  It  was  not 
to  dactylology,  he  said,  but  to  their  reading  that  Sabour- 
eux  de  Fontenai  and  the  other  pupils  of  Pereire  owed 
their  advancement.:!:  "  By  another  supposition,  not  less 
gratuitous  and  not  less  erroneous,  the  Abb^  de  r£p^e  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  aware  that  with  Pereire  the  manual 
alphabet  was  nothing  but  an  auxiliary  of  virriting  "§  and 
of  speech. 

One  more  passage  worthy  of  attention  is  the  following 
extract  from  his  second  letter  to  Heinicke  : 

''  Besides,  if  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  devote  to  this 
unprofitable  task  (for  the  completion  of  which  Pereire 
required  from  twelve  to  fifteen  months)  more  than  two 
hours  a  day,  one  in  the  forenoon  and  one  in  the  after- 
noon, they  will  soon  be  overcome  with  fatigue,  and  they 
will  see  how  laborious  this  method  is.  Besides,  how 
shall  the  pupil,  whose  intelligence  is  in  nowise  brought 
into  play,  employ  the  rest  of  his  time  ?"l 


♦  Vontroversf  entre  VAbbede  VEpee  et  Samuel  Heinicke  au  mjet  de  la 
veritable  manih'e  Vinstruire.  lee  tourdH-muete,  p.  19  (already  quoted). 

t  De'gerando,  p.  488. 

X  Inditution  dee  eourde  et  miieta,  part  1,  chap.  I,  p.  25,  Paris,  1776. 

§  Degerando,  p.  489. 

II  Ctrntroterne  entre  VAbbe  de  VKpee  et  Samuel  Heinicke  au  avjet  de  la 
reriUi^U  manirre  d'tnetruire  lee  Hourde-muete^  p.  18.  •*  While  the  tongue 
Ik  being  looBeued,  the  mind  is  left  in  profound  darkness.'*  2nd  letter. 
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"  You  are  in  accord  with  P^reire  upon  one  poiut :  both 
of  TOO  contend  that  it  is  necessarr  to  teach  speech  to  the 
denf  before  imparting  to  them  a  knowledge  o(  things  and 
of  words.  [  have  begtin,  in  what  I  have  Baid  above,  li> 
oombat  this  view,  and  I  will  continue  to  refute  your 
objections."* 

We  see  &Y>m  the  above  citatioDB  that,  in  the  opinioD 
of  the  Abb4  de  I'Ep^e,  speech  was  a  medium  of  oommiini- 
catioD  whose  mechanism  might  be  imparted  to  the  deaf, 
bot  which  could  have  no  claim  to  a  place  among  the 
priDoipal  means  of  instntction.t 

Finally,  on  page  24  of  hiet  InatituHon  det  aourdg  et 
mM«ta  (Piuie,  1776),  he  distinctly  avows  himself  opposed 
to  the  oral  method.  "  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  P^reire 
himself,  in  the  words  we  have  jnst  read,!  gives  as  the  most 
authentic  proof  that  we  ought  to  exclude  his  method  in 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  whom  we  undertake 
(o  instruct. 

"  In  fact,  if,  with  children  in  one's  own  house,  it  requires 

•  f^imtruwr*  tntre  CAbbe  de  V^pif  et  Samuel  UtinUkt  au  myet  <U  la 
trritabit  ntanirrt  iTiHtlruire  lei  tmirdt-miitU.  p.  19. 

'  Id  view  ot  this,  what  snrpme  sboultl  it  occasioo  tbat  Miss  Octavin 
Murel.  U|H>ii  b«r  leturn  From  tieniiaDy  io  IRIJS,  expressed  tbe  follawinijr 
iipitiiuii  of  H  acboul  iu  wliiuh  the  oral  method  was  id  force  :  "The 
itiatriu'ton  xt  Omiiud,  even  while  cUiiuiug  tbat  speech  ia  the  principnl 
lUMlinni  of  comniniiiciitioD  betweeo  tbem  Bud  their  pupiU.  would  iiot 
HttHiu  tbeiUfVTAi  111  their  ijuti-uclion  aliieh  wearepleimetltoackiioiniedffe.ifit 
avrr  ni't  /or  the  f<i«t  that  Uieir genture'  thediHi-re  tight  upon  the  mintUof 
(hf  lUiif  than  do  tlieir  icordg,"  Qiiatrietnt  Oirmilaire.  p^e  47.  See 
Kt>|<tirts  upon  the  Deaf.Mnte  tastitutiou!!  of  Ibe  KiDtcdoin  of  Wiirlem- 
hntif.  »ml  the  Grnnd  Ducby  of  Baden,  sisiteil  iu  1833  by  one  of  tbp 
meuilo'rs  of  tbe  Board  of  AdmiDititraliou  (De^iTando)  noil  by  Octnvia 
Mi'r«l.  a  tenchfr  in  tbe  Nstioonl  Deaf-Mute  loBtitDtioD  of  Paiiii. 

;  Tbis  refers  to  a  progrHmme  puUIUbed  iulTSl,  iu  wbicb  it  is  aaid  tbnt 
l\'ri>irp  divides  bis  iustrDctioD  into  two  partH  ;  premmrialion  aud  umfer- 
sliUHiiiig.  lu  the  first  part,  whiub  lasts  from  twelve  to  fifteen  luontbH. 
be  teu'lies  his  pupils  "  tu  read  and  pronouoce  Fieiioh  witboat  teacbiug 
tUeni  to  uiiderstalid  more  tfaao  a  few  of  the  moiit  familiar  lerni"  of  daily 
iia*.  Hiii'h  as  articles  of  food  and  dress,  hoiisi-hold  furniture,  etc."  In- 
itlituU'im  <Wf  nmrde  et  tniiftr,  /ip.  21-23. 
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from  twelve  to  fifteen  months  to  instruct  them  only  in 
that  which  he  calls  the  first  part  of  his  art,  how"  long 
would  it  take  me  to  instruct,  only  in  this  same  part,  the 
deaf-mutes  who  come  to  me  only  twice  a  week?  It  is 
easy  to  see  that,  at  the  same  rate,  it  would  take  me  more 
than  seven  years ;  and  what  would  they  know  then  ? 
Words  whose  nieaiiing  they  would  not  understand  and 
some  of  the  moret  familiar  phrases.  For  this  reason  it 
has  been  necessary  to  find  a  shorter  way^^  etc. 

Much  as  the  Abb^  de  r£p^e  is  opposed  to  the  teaching 
of  speech  by  means  of  speech — that  is,  to  the  essential 
principle  of  the  oral  method, — he  seems  impressed  to  an 
equal  degree  with  the  importance  of  speech  considered 
as  a  complement  of  the  education  of  the  deaf.  His  writ- 
ings bear  the  impress  of  this  conviction.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  all  his  biographers  recall  the  fact  that  he 
taught  some  of  his  pupils  to  speak,  and  that  he  recog- 
nized the  utility  there  would  be  in  teaching  them  all  to 
speak.* 

"  The  Abb^  de  TJfip^e  desired,"  says  L.  Vaisse,  "  to 
train  his  pupils  in  the  utterance  of  speech  whenever  it 
appeared  possible  to  carry  it  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
merely  curious  and  within  the  bounds  of  the  useful  ;'*t 
and  O.  Claveau  adds : 

**  The  Abb^  de  TEp^e  was  very  far  from  undervaluing 
the  advantage  to  the  deaf  of  the  ability  to  read  on  the 
lips  and  to  utter  articulate  speech.  He  himself  had 
obtained  results  of  no  mean  value  in  this  field  of  labor. 
The  declaration  contained  in  his  book  V Institution  des 
sourds  et  mnets  (part  I,  p.  155)  and  retained  after  his 


«  Walther.  Deg<5raiido,  pp.  477,  484.  Thomas  Arnold,  The  Edacation 
of  Deaf-Mates,  Vol.  I,  pp.  78-80.  Ferreri,  The  Deaf-Mate  and  His  Edu. 
cation,  Vol.  Ill  (Historical),  p.  167,  etc. 

'f' Address  delivered  at  the  distribution  of  pria^s  at  the  Imperial  Insti- 
tution for  Deaf-Mutes  of  Paris,  August  12,  1854,  by  L.  Vaisse,  Instructor 
of  the  Supplementary  Glass. 
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controverej  witli  Heiuicke  in  the  edition  ot  1785  *  '  The 
only  way  to  restore  the  deaf  to  society,'  etc.,  has  beea 
frequently  cited  and  veprinted,  And  here  are  the  princi- 
pal passages  of  this  declaratiou  just  as  we  find  them  in 
the  book : 

"  '  The  only  way  to  restore  the  deaf  and  damb  wholly  to 
Hoclet;  :  The  world  will  never  learn  to  make  their  fingers 
and  eyes  run  a  race  in  order  to  bare  the  pleasure  of  con- 
versing with  the  deaf.  The  only  way  to  restore  them, 
wholly  to  society  is  to  teach  them  to  hear  with  the  eyes  and 
to  egress  themselves  with  the  living  voice.  We  do  suc- 
ceed to  a  great  extent  in  this  with  onr  pupils,  althongU 
tliey  do  not  live  with  us  and  come  to  oar  lessons  only 
twice  a  week.  It  is  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  for  them 
to  be  able  to  write  from  oral  dictation  without  having  a 
single  sign  made  to  them.  One  of  onr  young  lady  deaf- 
mutes  recites  the  church  service  orally  with  her  teacher. 
*  *  *  All  of  the  older  ones  respond  orally  to  questions 
which  require  only  affirmative  or  negative  responses. 
They  add,  when  occasion  requires,  short  sentences  such 
na  /  do  not  know,  I  cannot,  I  have  not  seen  it.  A  young 
deaf  and  dumb  man  publicly  responds  to  me,  unassisted, 
.it  the  mass.  *  *  ^  Id  1773  lie  sustained  a  dispute  orally 
in  Latin.  (The  arguments  were  given  him.)  In  1774 
more  than  eight  hundred  persons  heard  him  dehver  a 
four-page  address  in  Latin. t 

'See  the  nrticle  jtublisbed  bj  Mr.  O.  Claveiiu.  iu  Haiaaon's  Dictioniiaire 
lU  pi'idagogie  tt  Winrtruetion  pritaaiTe.  \i.  2B11.  It  is  proper,  however,  to 
Hay  thAt  Mr.  Claveau,  geiierall;  so  well  mfunned,  hiM  here  fnllpn  iiitu  a 
twofold  error.  The  Hecund  editiou,  or  rather  the  secoad  bonk,  of  the 
Abbe  do  I'Epe'e,  [,a  tfrilHbte  maniiTe  d'in»lruire  ie»  mnirds  el  muftn,  be- 
longs to  1781  and  not  lo  1785,  nod  th<'  faiuoiiB  Heuteiice,  ho  fretiueiitly 
quoted,  is  not  fotiud  in  it. 

^  This  refers  to  no  address  delivered  in  public  by  Louih  FrHUfois- 
Gnbriel  de  I'k'iiient  de  In  Pajade,  l>orii  deaf.  See  the  Latiu  text  of  the 
address  at  the  end  of  the  Abbu  de  I'^pi'e'a  book,  La  rrrilaiile  mani^e 
d'tniitriiirt  let  nourd*  el  mueU.  p.  317.  Thia  same  nddress,  Cranslitted 
into  French,  appears  in  Mr.  -).  Alard's  pamphlet,  Oonlrorene  tiitrc  V Abbe 
de,  C  Epee  el  Samiiei  Heinick*  nu  mijeldt  la  zirilnble  viaiiHre  trintti'vire 
If'  iii>Hr<U  "iiut-,  I'aiin,  mm. 
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''^  Such  as  these  are  the  results  that  may  be  obtained 
and  certainly  will  be  obtained  when  there  are  institutions 
devoted  to  this  purpose.  *  *  *  For  my  part,  I  am  willing 
to  train  and  supply  the  teachers.'  "  * 

It  would  properly  be  cause  for  surprise,  after  such  a 
confession  of  faith,  that  the  Abb^  de  r£p^e  should  not 
have  done  more  than  he  did  in  the  teaching  of  speech, 
if  the  illustrious  educator  himself  had  not  taken  pains 
to  inform  us  that  he  afterwards  found  it  impossible  to 
reconcile  his  practice  with  his  theory. 

'*  When  I  did  not  have  the  great  number  of  deaf-mutes 
to  instruct  who  have  afterwards  come  trooping  upon  me, 
the  application  which  I  personally  made  of  the  rules  I 
have  just  explained  (I  refer  to  the  pages  devoted  to  the 
teaching  of  speech  to  the  deaf)  enabled  me  to  put  Mr, 
Louis  Fran<j,ois-Gabriel  de  Clement  de  la  Pujade  in  con- 
dition to  deliver  a  public  address  in  Latin  *  *  *  and  to 
reply  to  the  objections  of  Mr.  Fran9ois-Elisabeth-Jean  de 
Didier,  one  of  his  school-fellows.  I  also  put  a  young 
lady  deaf-mute  in  condition  to  recite  the  twenty-eight 
chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  orally  to  her 
teacher.  *  *  *  These  two  instances  should  suflSce.  But  it 
would  7iot  be  possible  for  me  to  do  the  saine  thing  to-day. 
And  this  is  why : 

*'  The  lesson  given  to  the  deaf-mute,  as  far  as  the  lan- 
guage is  concerned,  is  utilized  only  by  him  ;  the  instruc- 
tion must  be  individual.  Having,  then,  more  than  sixty 
deaf-mutes  to  instruct,  if  I  should  give  each  of  them  only 
ten  minutes  instruction  in  pronunciation  and  reading,  ten 
whole  hours  would  be  consumed.  And  what  man  is  there 
with  health  and  strength  enough  to  endure  such  an 
amount  of  labor  ?  Besides,  how  could  I  continue  the  in- 
struction in  matters  of  religion  ?  Now,  this  is  the  grand 
aim  I  have  in  view  in  undertaking  this  work."  The  Abbe 
de  TEpee,  therefore,  on  his  own  confession,  ended  by  giving 

*lnHitution  des  aaurd*  et  mueUy  pp,  156-158. 
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■p  the  lUtt^Dipt  to  teach  spuecli  tu  hiij  pupils.*  And  oue 
HAT,  with  right,  iuqnire,  whether,  after  such  a  deckration, 
kite  celebrated  edncator  waa,  at  the  close  of  his  career,  as 
much  coDTinced  of  the  ueetjssity  of  teaching  speech  as  he 
^■«s  aX  the  start,  especially  when  it  is  seen  that  of  the 
ianions  chnpUjr  cited  above,  "  The  only  way  to  restore  the 
ileaf  and  dumb  wholly  to  society,"  not  the  least  trace 
■kmwus  in  the  edition  of  1784. 

TImcv  is  DO  doobt,  says  Mr.  Claveaa  in  bis  Report  for 
1881  (p.  40),  that  the  lack  of  time,  of  peouniar;  reaoorces, 
and  <tf  assistaiit  teachers,  impeded  the  development  of  this 
hnaolt  of  his  edaoational  work. 

However,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  certain 
s^oob  founded  nnder  the  auspices  of  the  Abb4  de  I'Kp^ 
«ttd  by  his  disciples,  those  of  Zuricht  and  BomeJ  among 
otkeis,  oi«l  inBtmction  was  in  favor,  and  it  shoald  not  be 
foigoUeo  either  that  the  great  French  educator,  in  bis 
books  in  which  he  describes  his  method,  devotes  con- 
Mdwable  spaoe  to  the  stady  of  articulation. 

"  In  his  InatUution  dea  murd»  et  mueta,  in  1776,  the 
AbW  de  rtp^e  devotes  two  chapters  to  articalatiou ;  in 
ITS4,  the  leaching  of  speech  becomes  the  second  part  of 
his  treaties  (pp.  155  to  218),  an  important  part,  as  one 
uit»v  s<H\  from  the  place  it  occupies  in  the  work."  § 

'X\w  l>^st  part  of  his  treatises  on  articulation — so  much 
tuti^t  Ih>  said  out  of  respect  to  tnith — is  drawn  from  the 
works  of  Itonet,  Amman,  and  Wallis,  as  he  himself  de- 
i.'l»)i>;i ;.;  aud  the  excellent  man  often  spoke  of  the  teach- 
iuK  >■(  lipiHK'h  in  terms  which  awaken  our  astonishment. 

•  l,»  r.  riuMi  HMHirre  d'iiulruirt  U>  totirdu  tt  muelt,  pp.  202-203. 
'I'Uvwiu  I,  First  Report),         I  Ferteri  (History)  "rAljIje  Silveslre." 
li  Sn-  111*  itiiiiplBte  aoBlysis  of  tb«  norks  of  tlie  Abbv  de  t'^pJe  in  the 

Khiik   VMwymjkSifM^  et   ietmographtqae  de  FAbbf  de   I'Epee,   by   Ai). 

Hi'lou^rt,    liiHtriK'tor   in   the   Nalional  DeHf-Mute   Institution   in   PnHs 

■  lu  wurkiug  »ut  hia  Art  of  Speech  the  Ahbi:  de  Vkpi-e  oonsnlted  Wsl- 
III  MUil  .iiuuuui,  ooiupared  their  irorka,  and  put  on  the  Bushing  touches. 
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''To  teach  the  deaf  and  dnmb  to  speak,"  says  he,  ''is 
not  a  work  that  calls  for  mach  talent ;  it  only  requires 
plenty  of  patience."^  "I  have  sometimes  felt  disposed 
to  wager  with  savants  that  my  method  was  so  simple  that 
I  conld  make  them  masters  of  it  in  the  space  of  half  an 
hour."  t 

"  When  one  wishes  to  teach  the  deaf  to  pronounce  and 
read  as  an  entirely  distinct  matter,  they  can  be  assigned 
to  teachers  who  make  a  business  of  this  sort  of  education. 
For  this  purely  TnecJianical  labor  men  of  talent  are  more 
to  he  feared  than  desired^  for  they  would  speedily  grow 
tired  of  it."  % 

It  is  not  for  the  empty  satisfaction  of  finding  the  good 
Abbe  at  fault,  nor  to  censure  him  for  his  contradictions, 
that  we  recall  these  passages,  but  simply  to  throw  light 
upon  the  history  of  our  Institution. 

From  the  preceding  discussion  a  twofold  conclusion 
may  be  drawn. 

I.  The  Abbe  de  TEp^e  was  an  opponent  of  the  oral 
method. 

II.  He  recognized,  at  first,  that  the  only  way  to  restore 
deaf-mxites  wholly  to  society  was  to  teach  them  to  hear 
with  the  eyes  and  to  express  themselves  with  the  livimj 
voice ;  and  he  even  taught  some  of  his  pupils  to  speak ; 
but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  career  he  entirely  abandoned, 
in  practice,  if  not  in  theory,  the  teaching  of  speech. 

The  spirit  of  the  Abbe  de  T^p^e,  like  a  torch,  lighted 
up  the  pathway  of  his  disciples.  His  idea  hovered  over 
the  Paris  School  for  nearly  a  century  ;  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury his  disciples  and  his  successors  entertained  the  same 

so  that  to-day  his  Art  of  Speech  cau  be  looked  upon  by  us  as  practically 
representing  and  sammarizing  all  that  had  been  promulgated  before  him 
concerning  the  mechanism  of  the  voice."    Degcrando,  Vol.  I,  p.  477, 

Paris,  1827. 
*  fxi  veritable  tfianii^re  d*in»truire  iea  aourds  et  muets^  p.  155. 
+  Im,  veritahle  inanih'e  d'inatruire  Un  gourdn  et  mtteUty  p.  163. 
XlbCfLyPp.  203-204. 
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diBtrust  of  uml  iiistmction  as  be,  though  they  imtl  uot  the 
same  excuse  *  This  may  be  said,  without  detractiug  in 
tbo  least  from  the  incomparable  gloiy  of  the  man,  the 
teaoher,  the  apostle,  who  alone  can  boast  of  having  in- 
augurated tlie  era  of  redemption  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
MAKIU8  DDPONT, 
fimtniclar  in  the  Naliunai  iTMtitution ,  Parii,  Frawr. 


SCHOOL  ITEMS. 

American  School.^^iiKa  Frtmcee  I.  Brock,  late  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution,  has  been  added  to  the  corps  of  iastruc- 
tion. 

lillnoia  Institution. — Mr.  Frank  M.  Driggs,  formerly  a 
teacher  in  the  Utah  School,  and  for  the  past  year  a  nornaal 
student  at  Oallaudet  College ;  Mr.  Ezra  S.  Henne,  a  graduate 
of  the  Michigan  State  Normal  College  and  of  the  Normal  De- 
partment of  G^audet  College ;  Miss  Margaret  J.  StevensoQ, 
late  a  teacher  in  the  Wisconsin  School,  and  Miaa  Edith  Wyck- 
off,  from  the  Iowa  School,  have  been  appointed  teachers. 

If/Ka  School. — Owing  to  large  reductions  in  salaries,  Mr. 
G.  L.  Wyckolf,  Principal,  and  several  of  tlie  teachers  have  re- 
signed their  positions.  Charges  of  mismanagement  have  been 
Blade  against  the  Superintendent,  hut  on  investigation  by  the 
Board  they  were  not  sustained,  and  Mr.  Buthert  hiis  been  re- 
appointed Superintendent  for  the  next  four  years. 

Kanaag  NcliooL — Mi'.  George  H.  Putnam,  late  of  the  Texas 
School,  has  been  appointed  head  teacher  instead  of  Miss  Israel. 
Mr.  C.  E.  White,  M.  A.,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  Department 
of  Gallaudet  College,  takes  charge  of  the  advanced  oral  class. 
Several  inexperienced  teachers  take  other  places  made  vacant 
by  the  Boaid. 

There  will  be  six  oral  classes  this  year  instead  of  two  as 
heretofore.      The  time  of  the  articulation  teachers  will  be 

*  We  quoted  farther  back  tbe  passage  in  nbiob  tbe  Abbi'  Aa  I'Epee 
'tittetl  tbnt  bis  pupils  were  too  uumeruuB  for  him  to  think  of  teaubing 
them  to  speak. 
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largely  given  to  oral  class  work.-  The  department  of  industrial 
cooking  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Bertha  Spohr,  a  graduate 
of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  with  special  training  in 
domestic  science  and  household  economy. 

The  State  has  recently  purchased  32  acres  of  fine  garden 
land  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Institution.  It 
is  the  purpose  to  put  in  an  orchard  and  many  varieties  of 
small  fruits,  and  to  give  the  pupils  instruction  in  the  princi- 
ples of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  floriculture. 

Kentucky  School, — In  June  last  Miss  Nellie  Lyle,  for 
several  years  an  oral  teacher  in  this  School,  resigned  her  posi- 
tion to  be  manied  to  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Day.  The  vacancy  was 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Mary  Lyle,  who  received 
training  for  this  work  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution.  Miss 
Lyle  has  been  a  teacher  in  Caldwell  College  for  several  years. 

Miaaisaippi  Institution. — Miss  Evelyn  Simms,  who  has  been 
a  teacher  in  this  Institution  for  the  last  two  years,  resigned 
and  was  married  July  29  to  Mr.  T.  B.  Mosley,  of  Baleigh,  N. 
C.  Miss  Fannie  Gillespie,  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  who  was  trained 
at  the  Clarke  School,  has  been  put  in  her  place. 

Missouri  School, — Mrs.  Helen  A.  Bose,  matron,  and  Miss 
Ghrace  H.  Bose,  teacher,  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  last  term. 
Mrs.  B.  C.  Matthews  has  been  appointed  matron.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Kerr  and  Miss  Nell  Jones  have  been  appointed  teachers. 

During  the  summer  a  hospital  was  completed,  and  a  gymna- 
sium for  the  boys  and  a  greenhouse  were  built.  Four  new 
boilers,  each  of  125  horse-power,  were  put  in,  doubling  the 
former  heating  capacity. 

Nebraska  Institution, — Mr.  Waldo  H.  Bothert,  B.  A.,  a  son 
of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Iowa  School,  and  a  recent  gradu- 
ate of  Gkdlaudet  College,  has  been  appointed  a  teacher. 

New  Jersey  School. — A  fine  new  hospital  building  has  been 
erected,  with  accommodations  for  thirty  patients.  The  ven- 
tilation is  through  a  central  shaft,  with  an  upward  current 
secured  by  independent  heating.  The  building  is  heated  by 
steam  with  a  separate  inlet  of  fresh  air  to  each  radiator.  The 
cooking  is  by  gas.  The  gi'ounds  of  the  School  have  been  en- 
closed with  an  iron  fence  at  a  cost  of  $1,200. 
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per  cent-  iu  1897,  wliile  it  huB  steadily  increased  in  favor  of 
oral  mptliodB  from  13  per  cent,  in  1883  to  8IJ  per  cent  Id 
1897."  Dr.  Ci'ouler  adds:  "The  proportion  will  probably 
remain  as  it  now  stands  for  some  time  to  come,  as,  in  mj 
judgment,  there  will  always  be  a  certain  percentage,  say  from 
10  to  15  per  cent,,  wbo  may  better  be  taught  by  manual 
methods.  This  onmber  may  grow  smaller,  say  to  from  5  to 
10  per  cent.,  but  I  regard  such  a  reduction  as  very  doubtful. 
Time  aJoue  will  bu1v«  the  queslioii.'' 

Western  Pennsyli^ania  Institution. — MIbb  Mabel  Libby 
bas  gone  to  the  Rhode  Ixland  School,  and  Miss  Georgia  I. 
Stevens  to  the  Penusylvauia  Institution.  Their  places  are 
filled  by  Mias  Hary  E.  Holder,  late  of  the  Iowa  School,  and 
Miss  Nellie  91.  Taylor,  who  has  juat  completed  a  coarse  of 
trainiDg  in  the  Missouri  Hchool. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

National  Educational  Aaaiiciati'in. — "Department  Sixteen," 
the  Department  of  the  National  Educational  Association  de- 
voted to  the  education  of  the  deaf,  the  blind,  and  the  feeble- 
minded, met  at  the  Franklin  School  during  the  sesHious  of  the 
Association  at  Wasbiugtou,  D.  C,  July  7-12,  ISOR  The  build- 
ing, in  charge  of  Mr.  John  Hitz,  Superintendent  of  the  Volta 
Bureau,  was  open  alt  the  time,  and  classes  of  pupils,  books, 
handiwork,  and  other  illustrative  material,  were  on  exhibition. 
The  sessions  of  the  Department  were  presided  over  by  Dr.  J. 
C.  Gordon,  Superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Institution,  and 
papers  were  read  or  addresses  made  by  President  E.  M.  Qal- 
laudet  and  Dr.  A.  G.  Bell,  of  Washington.  Mr.  I.  B.  Gard- 
ner, of  Arkansas,  Mr.  S.  G.  Davidson,  of  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  E. 
L.  Osgood,  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  R.  C.  Spencer,  of  Wisconsin, 
Miss  L.  E.  Warren,  of  New  York,  and  others.  President  Gal- 
laudet  also  delivered  an  address  before  the  general  meeting  of 
the  Association.  Dr.  Gordon  was  re-elected  President  and 
Miss  Mary  McCowen  Secretary  of  the  Department. 
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Trans-Mississippi  Educational  Convention. — A  session  of 
the  Trans-Mississippi  Educational  Convention,  at  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska, June  29,  1898,  was  devoted  to  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  the  blind.  Addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Gil- 
lespie, of  Nebraska,  Mr.  F.  D.  Clarke,  of  Michigan,  and  Miss 
Dora  Donald,  of  Iowa.  An  exhibition  was  given  of  Mr.  Gil- 
lespie^s  pupils,  and  of  Linnie  Haguewood,  Miss  Donald's  in- 
teresting deaf-blind  pupil. 


Conference  of  Church  Workers. — The  Tenth  American  Con- 
ference of  Church  Workers  among  the  Deaf  was  held  at  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  July  27,  1898.  The  morning  meeting  was  held 
in  Trinity  Church.  The  Rev.  A.  W.  Mann  preached  a  sermon, 
giving  a  history  of  the  work,  and  showing  the  value  and  im 
portance  of  the  Conference.  Other  church  workers  among  the 
deaf  who  took  part  in  the  service  were  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Koehler, 
J.  H.  Cloud,  and  O.  J.  VVhildin.  At  the  afternoon  session  of 
the  Conference,  the  subject  of  "Christian  Unity  and  Deaf- 
Mutes''  was  discussed.  Statistics  and  arguments  were  pre 
sen  ted  showing  that  the  deaf-mutes  are  too  few  for  denomina- 
tional divisions.  Letters  appreciative  of  the  work  were  read 
from  Bishops  Vincent,  Leonard,  and  McLaren.  In  the  even- 
ing a  reception  was  held  at  Trinity  House. 


Conventions  of  the  Deaf.— During  the  past  summer  conven- 
tions or  school  reunions  of  the  deaf  have  been  held  in  Arkan- 
sas, Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  New  Hamp- 
shu'e.  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin.  While 
the  social  element  predominated  in  some  of  these  meetings,  in 
almost  all  of  them  there  were  valuable  papers,  addresses,  and 
discussions  on  topics  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  deaf. 


7^he  Suppression  of  the  iSign- Language. — We  are  requested 
to  publish  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Deaf  and  Dumb  Associa- 
tion, held  at  Crewe,  England,  on  the  16th  of  June  last,  the  Rev. 
W.  B.  Sleight,  M.  A.,  presiding : 

(1)  That  the  siippreKRiun  of  the  Bign-laDguage  in  the  playrooms  and 
playgrounds  of  deaf  children  under  oral  instraction  being  opposed  to 
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their  inatincts,  ioimical  to  tUeir  bitpiiiDess,  and  delciiueDtBl  lo  tlieir  mond 
ftod  intelleotiwl  developmeiit,  we  regard  such  a  measuce  aa  a  system  uf 
tyraoDy.  (2)  That  the  tolal  sapariLtion  wiihio  the  une  Home  of  odc 
class  of  deaf  childrea  froni  another  (except  where  that  arrange  men  t  is 
oDif  of  temporary  duration,  as  ;\  provision  agaiuat  such  incideots  as  the 
oconrreuce  ot  grow  miscoiidiiet  or  th?  iu  trod  net  ion  of  infection)  ia.  m 
oor  opinion,  devoid  of  rellgi'iun,  moral,  ur  uouial  sanction. 

J'ublications. — We  have  received  the  following  pablica- 
tions: 
Addison,  W.  H.    The  Present  State  of  Deaf-Uute  Edncfttion.    Glugov, 

1898.     8to.,  pp.  15. 

06hkz,  Db.  Fbahcisco  Vibqdez.  Informs  de  la  Visits  qae  hizo  a 
slganoB  Eatablecimientoe  de  Sordo-Madoa  de  Earopa  y  loa  Eatsdos  Uni- 
dos  [Report  of  a  Visit  to  Some  Schools  for  Deaf-Mates  in  Europe  ftnd 
the  United  States  (especially  the  National  lostitation  kt  Faria)  ].  Hek- 
ico,  1898.     8to.,  pp.  32. 

OonnoH,  Dr.  Joseph  C.  The  Diffarenoe  Between  the  Two  Syateme  of 
Teaehiog  Deaf-Mute  Children  the  English  Language.  Washington,  D.  C., 
Volla  Bureau,  1898.     Svo.,  pp.  4. 

HiTz,  John.  International  Reports  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf.  Reports 
from  Argentine,  Anstrnlia,  Brazil,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britaio, 
Hungary.  India,  Italy,  Ueiioo,  Norway,  Russia,  Servia,  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, and  Tnrkey.  Washington,  D.  C,  Volts  Bureau,  1S98.  8to., 
pp.  27. 

H[iDB:kHD.  a*BDiNRB  G.  The  Story  nf  the  Rise  of  the  Oral  Method  in 
America,  with  an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Mibbl  O^hdinbb  Bell.  Wnxh- 
iugtou,  D.  C,  1H98.     8v(..,  i)p.  49. 

MiKaBL'BK,  A.  G.  Some  Diffi^reDceH  iu  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
the  Hearing.     Little  Rock.  Arb.,  1898.     8vo.,  pp.  16. 
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LIFE'S  MTSTEBIES  FOB  DEAF  CHILDBEN. 

In  these  days  of  child  study  and  investigation  into  the 
workings  and  growth  of  the  child's  mental  life,  every 
conceivable  question  seems  to  have  been  asked  and  many 
phases  of  child  life  have  come  under  the  critical  analysis 
of  interested  investigators  ;  but  all  results  have  not  proved 
satisfactory. 

Scientific  men  have  come  down  from  their  pedestals  of 
learning  and  been  baffled  in  their  scientific  theories  of 
life  and  its  mysteries  by  an  atom  of  humanity  but  a  few 
hours  or  days  of  age.  They  have  handled  the  small 
creatures  as  they  would  have  handled  an  interesting  and 
unknown  plant,  but  each  day  their  well-established  theories 
have  been  most  beautifully  upset  by  some  act  or  word  of 
a  small  being  to  whom  the  world  is  new,  and  who  seems 
to  have  been  created  for  the  sole  purpose  of  puzzling  the 
sages  to  whom  the  world  is  old,  whether  counting  by  the 
years  that  have  passed  over  their  heads  or  the  thousands 
of  years  that  this  planet  has  revolved  in  space.  The 
future  holds  little  of  significance  to  them,  the  past  is 
fraught  with  events  of  interest,  yet  the  time  comes  that  a 
child,  the  most  marvelous  of  God's  creations,  not  only 
lifts  for  them  the  veil  of  the  future,  but  opens  the  gates 
of  Heaven,  and  they  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  realities  of 
both ;  for  nothing  is  so  near  Heaven  as  a  little  child, 
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Those  who  incline  to  a  belief  in  a  reincarnatioD  of 
haman  souls  wntch  arid  esperimeat,  question  and  delve 
into  the  workings  of  the  infant  mind  before  them,  endeavor- 
ing to  discover  that  which  may  have  existed  before  the 
present  life  began. 

Others  attempt  to  ascertaia  the  gradual  deTelopmeot 
of  the  mind  and  sonl  that  look  out  upon  a  strange  world 
for  the  first  time. 

Do  infants  think  ?  Do  they  enter  upon  life  here  with 
a  celestial  language  of  their  own,  that  we,  beavj  earth- 
clodden  mortals,  forgot  long,  long  ago  ?  Look  into  the 
depths  of  their  wide,  wondering  eyes  from  which  has  not 
yet  faded  the  light  of  Paradise.  What  would  it  profit  as 
if  we  knew?  Thus  the  wise  men  and  women  question, 
and  blunder  along  blindly  in  their  vain  attempts  to  solve 
the  problems  propounded  by  themselves. 

The  first  conscious  attempts  of  children  personally  to 
investigate  their  surronudiags  and  belongings  is  recorded, 
and  then  they  move  slowly  onward  in  their  study  of  the 
human  wonder  growing  gradually  beneath  their  eyes. 

With  children  who  are  blessed  with  all  their  faculties 
the  study  becomes  intensely  interesting ;  their  wonderful 
powers  of  acquisition,  imitation  and  reasoning,  and  later 
questiouingH,  never  allow  interest  to  flag. 

Most  extraordinary  would  be  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding a  normal  child  of  average  educated  people, 
which  could  prevent  it  passing  many  years  without  glean- 
ing some  information  of  a  Supreme  Being.  But  some 
children  are  born  deaf  and  others  are  bereft  of  hearing  by 
disease  or  accident  while  mere  infants.  In  such  cases  it 
is  quite  possible  tor  them  never  to  have  learned  of  such  a 
Power,  Many  a  profound  student  has  endeavored  to  as- 
certnin  if  a  child  placed  under  these  adverse  circiimstauces 
has  any  conception  of  God. 

There  stands  before  you  a  child,  to  all  outward  ap- 
pearance as  other  children   are,  but  its  ears  are  stopped 
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and  its  toDgae  is  silent.  Silent  only  because  sounds  have 
never  penetrated  to  its  brain,  and  it  can  have  no  realiza- 
tion of  spoken  language.  Does  such  a  child  think?  has 
been  repeatedly  asked. 

Language  is  not  necessary  to  thought.  Words  are  but 
a  covering  or  a  vehicle  for  thought. 

The  child  sees ;  it  has  a  mind  and  a  soul ;  it  acts, 
therefore  it  must  reason.  It  loves  and  it  hates.  It  re- 
joices and  grieves.  There  is  other  language  than  that  of 
words — ^the  language  of  deeds  and  expression. 

It  would  appear  from  many  years  of  investigation  that 
the  congenitally  deaf  and  dumb  have  no  conception  of  a 
Creator,  thoi^h  some  are  known  to  entertain  a  vague 
questioning  as  to  tha  power  which  creates.  Their  minds 
are  as  active  as  those  of  normal  children,  but  they  do  not 
deal  with  the  abstract.  The  seasons  come  and  go ;  it  is 
warm  because  the  sun  is,  cold  because  of  the  snow.  It  is 
light  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  sun,  dark  because  of 
the  absence  of  that  luminous  body.  With  the  greater 
number  the  sun  and  moon  are  the  same  object ;  in  the 
daytime  the  sun  is  large,  at  night  it  is  usually  small. 
These  two  planets  and  all  the  constellations  play  a  most 
important  part  in  the  lives  of  these  children,  probably 
impressing  them  more  strongly  than  anything  else  besides 
the  night.  Some  entertain  a  fear  of  them  and  have  a 
great  horror  of  darkness.  Like  the  celebrated  colored 
preacher,  Jasper,  they  think  "  the  sun  do  move,"  and  their 
amazement  when  taught  differently  is  very  great.  They 
marvel  why  the  trees  and  houses  and  everything  else  do 
not  fall  off  the  earth  i»  its  revolutions  around  the  sun 
and  its  axis,  and  cannot  in  the  least  understand  why 
earth,  sun,  and  moon  do  not  collide. 

Before  they  have  received  some  instruction  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  make  them  understand  what  it  is  de- 
sired to  ascertain,  but  some  information  of  interest  has 
been  gained  by  watching  them  while  at  play  alone,  or 
with  companions. 
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Most  decidedly  tbeiy  are  capable  of  thought,  though  it 
may  not  be  deep  nor  prolonged.  Deaf-mutes  are  by  no 
means  hampered  for  luck  of  ideas,  but  for  lack  of  some 
means  of  expression. 

This  means  is  given  tbem  ae  soon  as  they  are  admitted 
to  a  school  for  the  deaf.  Here  they  very  qaickly  master 
the  methods  of  commnnicatioa  in  common  use  among 
their  companious,  and  by  the  time  they  have  spent  a  year 
in  school  their  overburdened  minds  begin  to  find  free 
vent  for  their  insatiable  desire  for  information.  Those 
who  are  adepts  in  the  language  of  gesture,  with  which  the 
deaf  and  dumb  most  freely  and  naturally  express  them- 
selves, have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  them.  But  the 
possibility  of  answering  tbem  satisfaotorily  is  another 
matter  altogether. 

It  would  seem  as  if  their  release  from  an  irritating 
thraldom  of  silence  had  left  some  of  them  with  a  doable 
amount  of  avidity  for  information,  for  they  proceed  to  in- 
vestigate and  question  with  a  persistency  that  should  put 
to  shame  adults  who  are  blessed  with  all  their  faculties. 

One  never  realizes  to  the  fullest  extent  their  deplorable 
ignorance  until  these  children,  doomed  to  sileuce,  with 
their  uewly-ii wakened  sensibilities  aud  keenly  iuvestiga- 
ting  infantile  minds,  begin  to  ask  questious.  And  such 
questions !  King  Solomon  must  have  been  puzzled  some- 
times, could  some  of  our  little  deaf  people  have  tackled 
him.  Tiieir  questions  cover  au  extensive  range.  Man, 
the  animal  kingdom,  the  mineral  aud  vegetable  kingdoms, 
all  natural  pheuomeuu,  nil  things  wliich  walk,  run,  swim, 
creep,  or  fly,  that  have  ever  been  brought  to  their  obser- 
vatiou,  the  visible  and  the  iuvisibte,  the  known  and  the 
unknown  works  of  God  aud  of  man. 

Whatever  is  evident  to  the  senses  of  sight  and  feeling 
some  active  mind  is  very  certain  to  puzzle  itself  about,  and 
tlie  uext  step  is  to  puzzle  the  teacher.  One  needs  to  be 
a   physician,    chemist,    botanist,    astronomer,  theologian, 
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mechanic,  geologist,  and  scientist  to  answer  satisfactorily 
many  of  their  questions ;  at  the  same  timo  one  must  become 
as  a  little  child  again  to  appreciate  the  mystery  of  life,  the 
wonders  of  the  universe,  and  be  able  to  see  them  from  the 
point  of  view  of  these  little  people,  who  have  just  dis- 
covered a  language  by  which  they  can  express  themselves 
so  as  to  be  understood  by  the  persons  surrounding  them. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  difference  in  the  questions 
propounded  by  a  city  and  a  country-bred  child.  The 
first  generally  has  an  insatiable  desire  to  see  the  in- 
side of  everything  and  to  know  "  what  makes  the  wheels 
go  round  ;*'  while  the  other  most  frequently  asks  ques- 
tions regarding  things  brought  to  its  notice  in  the  great 
world  of  Nature. 

Children  have  been  accused  of  vindictive  cruelty  who 
have  only  followed  their  great  desire  to  see  the  inner  parts 
of  things  and  to  discover  what  made  them  move.  Take 
the  case  of  a  little  deaf  boy  who  kept  his  teacher  in  an 
uncomfortable  state  of  suspense  as  to  the  contents  of  his 
pockets,  and  the  queer  parcels  he  brought  her  for  inspec- 
tion almost  daily,  ranging  from  a  dead  kitten  which  he 
had  drowned  with  the  garden  hose,  while  trying  to  manu- 
facture a  pond  for  it  to  swim  in,  to  a  good-sized  garter 
snake  that  was  very  much  alive.  He  wanted  to  know  why 
the  kitten  did  not  swim  and  how  the  snake  ran  without  any 
feet.  Having  learned  the  why  and  how  of  things,  be 
had  no  farther  interest  in  them  and  proceeded  to  find 
new  curiosities.  When  taught  that  it  hurt  flies  to  have 
their  wings  pulled  out,  and  that  the  little  birds  cried  if 
their  nests  were  destroyed,  a  more  valiant  defender  of  the 
small  creatures  could  not  have  been  found. 

Children  coming  from  crowded  manufacturing  districts 
have  had  little  opportunity  for  observation  of  anything 
beyond  their  immediate  surroundings.  They  expect  to 
see  wheels,  belts,  engines,  and  workmen  everywhere  they 
go,  and  take  it  for  granted  that  everything   has   always 
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been  in  existence,  aE<l  that  what  is  not  visible  now  will 
doubtless  soon  oome  from  one  of  those  great  machines,  in 
one  of  those  big  buildiu^s,  with  which  they  are  bo  familiar. 

A  small  class  of  deaf  children,  in  a  Western  city,  one 
day  became  possessed  with  an  intense  interest  in  the  tele- 
graph poles  that  stood  near  the  school-bonse.  They  were 
observed  one  recess  with  their  bauds  and  faces  pressed 
closely  against  the  poles.  It  was  afterwards  discoTered 
that  they  had  been  listening  to  the  vibrations  made  by  the 
humming  and  buzzing  of  the  wires.  One  of  thefirst  ques- 
tions was  if  there  was  something  inside  the  poles.  The 
next  observation  was  iu  relation  to  the  wires,  one  little 
fellow  remarking  that  they  were  too  high  to  bang  clothes 
upon,  whereat  another  suggested  that  they  were  put  there 
for  the  little  birds  to  sit  on. 

Their  teacher's  attempt  to  explain  the  use  of  the  tele- 
graph, wbile  lucid  enough  to  an  adult  mind,  was  beyond 
their  comprehension,  as  was  proved  during  noon  recess, 
when  the  whole  class  were  found  squatting  on  the  curb- 
stone with  their  faces  turned  heavenwards,  while  they 
munched  their  luncheons.  Their  explanation  was  that 
they  were  watchiup  to  see  the  letters  go  over  the  wires. 

These  same  children  liad  never  seen  fruit  nor  vegetables 
growing,  anil  took  it  for  granted  that  everything  they  ate 
was  made  by  some  of  the  machines  with  the  sight  of 
which  they  were  so  familiar.  Haviog  never  seen  a  live 
fowl,  thej'  had  not  the  remotest  idea  where  eggs  were 
procured — unless  they  were  manufactured  at  the  corner 
grocery. 

Some  asked  if  milk  was  not  white  water,  but  as  to  its 
source  of  supply  their  knowledge  did  not  go  beyond  the 
milkman's  can.  One  small  girl,  who  had  once  visited  the 
country,  told  them  she  saw  a  man  squeeze  it  out  of  a  thing 
like  a  horse  with  horns  and  a  long  tail,  but  she  added  that 
she  liked  the  milkman's  milk  the  best. 

Barely  having  seen  young  animals  other  than  a  kitten 
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or  a  puppy,  the  unusual  sight  of  a  gawky,  long-legged  oolt 
threw  them  into  ecstacies  of  delight  and  wonder,  and  one 
child  at  once  gravely  inquired  if  it  grew  on  a  tree ;  but  a 
companion  laughed  at  him  and  informed  him  he  had  seen 
one  made  by  a  man  down  town. 

A  picnic  to  a  park  some  distance  out  of  the  city  was 
the  first  glimpse  some  of  these  children  had  ever  had  of 
the  country ;  until  then,  the  world,  that  is  their  world,  and 
all  it  contained  was  the  handiwork  of  men. 

The  growing  trees  and  grass,  the  boundless  blue  sky, 
the  clouds  that  floated  overhead,  the  placid  water  of  a 
miniature  lake,  were  all  objects  of  much  wonderment  to 
them.  ''  Did  a  man  stick  the  trees  into  the  ground  ?" 
**Why  do  not  the  white  things  up  there  (the  clouds)  fall 
down?"  "Where  is  the  water  hydrant?"  "Can't  I 
wade  in  the  water  ?  "  "What  is  that  thing  in  the  water?  " 
(A  fish.)  "Wm  it  bite?"  "Who  made  it?"  "Where, 
are  its  legs  ?  "  "What  makes  the  ground  green  ?  "  "  Can 
I  eat  the  green  stuff?  " 

When  two  of  their  companions  were  drowned  before 
their  eyes,  it  appeared  to  make  slight  impression  upon 
them  ;  they  had  never  seen  death  in  that  form  and  could 
not  realize  what  it  meant. 

These  city  children  early  learned  the  value  of  money, 
and  became  adepts  at  trade  and  barter.  No  street-car 
conductor  could  impose  upon  them  when  it  came  to  a 
question  of  dimes,  nickels,  and  pennies.  They  appeared 
to  have  an  instinctive  understanding  of  addition  and  sub- 
traction, and  theirs  was  of  the  most  practical  kind  of 
every-day  arithmetic. 

With  more  favored  children  the  difference  in  observa- 
tion and  investigation  is  most  marked.  It  is  those  who 
have  had  the  freedom  of  orchard  and  field,  who  have 
grown  as  nature  meant  they  shonld,  that  are  the  most 
observant  and  inquisitive  regarding  their  surroundings. 
They  realize  there  is  some  Power  other  than  man  behind 
these  things  which  puzzle  their  small  brains. 
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The  children  who  have  attended  school  two  or  three 
sessions  are  most  prolific  of  questioDS,  as  a  rule.  They 
have  began  to  understand  and  aeqnire  the  ability  to  nse 
the  language  common  among  their  fellows. 

No  class  of  children  have  a  greater  revereoce  for  all 
ceremonies  of  a  religions  nature  or  pertaining  to  religioD 
than  have  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  probably  because  they 
have  never  heard  religiou  or  religious  mutters  disoassed 
flippantly  and  ridiculed.  None  will  follow  their  instruc- 
tors more  by  faith  and  less  by  reasoning  than  will  they. 

Their  belief  in  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  God  is 
sublime.  Anything  referring  to  the  Creator  or  the  unseen 
world  appeals  moat  strongly  to  them,  and  it  is  most  fre- 
quently the  theme  which  arouses  in  them  the  greatest  de< 
sire  for  information.  Unable  to  read  or  comprehend  the 
Bible  for  themselves,  they  drink  in  every  word  that  is 
read  to  them  with  a  devotional  fervor  that  is  impressive. 
They  are  taught  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day  holy,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  things  that  they  never  forget  in  after  life.  The 
beautiful  story  of  the  cruciflsiou  will  bold  them  spell- 
bound, and  when  graphically  told  them  by  pantomime, 
will  keep  their  interest  until  the  close  ;  it  is  u  narrative  of 
which  they  never  tire.  Indeed,  all  Bible  stories  have  a 
great  interest  for  them. 

They  are  passionately  fond  of  all  kinds  of  stories,  hav- 
ing been  denied  the  solace  of  books  and  the  pleasures  of 
hearing  ;  but  as  tliey  grow  older  and  acquire  a  command 
of  language,  to  many  of  them  books  become  of  paramount 
interest  and  importance. 

They  can  conceive  Christ  as  having  been  a  man,  like 
men  they  see  daily,  but  "What  is  God?"  they  ask, 
"Where  is  God?"  asks  another.  "Who  made  God'" 
"  Wliat  was  God  before  He  was  God?"  "Can  you  see 
God?"  "Why  canyon  not  see  Him?"  "  Can  He  see 
us?"  "Has  He  eyes  like  us?"  "If  I  am  bad  will 
God  know    it?"     "Has   he    got   a   big   book  and  does 
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be  mark  me  if  I  am  bad  ?"  asked  one  nrcbin  wbose 
teacber  kept  a  record  in  a  book.  "  Wbere  does  He  live  ?" 
"  Wby  don't  He  fall  down  from  tbe  sky  ?"  "  Did  you 
ever  see  God?"  "Did  God  make  me,  you,  every- 
body?" "How  did  He  make  us?"  "Is  God  a  man 
or  a  woman  ?"  "  Did  He  make  everything ;  the  bouses, 
tbe  trees,  my  clothes,  my  books  ?"  "  You  said  He 
made  everything;  but  if  He  did  not  make  the  houses, 
my  clothes,  and  my  books.  He  did  not  make  every- 
thing," one  argued.  "What  is  the  sky?"  "Are  the 
clouds  snow,  cotton,  feathers?"  "Where  is  Heaven?" 
"  Did  I  come  from  Heaven  ?"  "  Did  you  ever  go  to 
Heaven  ?"  Why  don't  you  go  ?"  "  Why  can  we  not  fly  ?" 
"  What  is  a  soul  ?"  "  Is  my  soul  like  my  body ;  can  my 
soul  see  ?"  "  Why  will  not  my  body  go  to  Heaven  ?"  "  Is 
it  cold  in  the  grave  ?"     **  What  makes  people  die  ?" 

Once,  when  a  flower  was  used  as  an  illustration  of  life, 
death,  and  the  resurrection,  a  little  girl  exclaimed,  "Yes, 
I  know.  We  go  to  sleep  ;  we  are  planted  in  the  ground ; 
then  we  grow  and  have  wings  and  fly  away  to  Heaven." 
At  which  explanation  her  companions  nodded  their  small 
heads  sagely.  It  happened  that  a  short  time  afterwards 
the  child  lost  a  favorite  brother,  and  when  the  sad  news 
was  told  her,  her  grief  was  very  great.  Thinking  to  com- 
fort her  she  was  reminded  of  her  illustration.  The  follow- 
ing autumn  she  returned  to  school  in  high  spirits,  and  told 
her  teacher  that  Willie  had  flown  away  to  Heaven — she 
knew,  for  there  was  a  hole  where  his  grave  had  been. 
Death,  though  a  great  mystery  to  them,  is  not  terrible  ; 
they  ask  many  questions  about  it,  but  on  the  whole  con- 
sider it  only  as  a  falling  asleep. 

"  Shall  I  die  ?"  "  Will  you  die  ?"  "  What  is  death  ?" 
"  Why  must  we  die  ?"  "  What  is  an  angel  ?"  "  Has  an 
angel  wings  like  a  bird  ?"  "  Can  an  angel  fly  ?"  "  Did 
you  ever  see  an  angel  ?"  "  Shall  I  have  wings  ?"  "Are 
my  wings  growing  now  ?"     (At  this  stage  of  the  proceed- 
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ings  there  is  usually  a  feeling  of  shoulder  blades.)  "  Do 
angels  eat  things  and  wear  clothes  ?"  *'  Why  don't  yon 
know?"  (One  little  lad  decidedly  objected  to  Heavea, 
because  he  had  been  told  there  was  nothing  to  eat  there.) 
"Shall  I  hear  and  speak?"  "How  do  you  know?" 
Their  desire  to  be  able  to  hear  and  upeak  is  very  keen. 

The  smaller  cfaildreD's  conception  of  Heaven  appears 
to  be  colored  by  their  local  snrtoiuidings ;  tbej  do  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  imagine  a  place  where  there  are  no 
clondB,  rain,  snow,  and  other  phenomena  to  which  they 
are  accustomed. 

While  life  is  generally  very  full  of  happiness  for  them, 
they  have  no  dread  of  its  end.  The  death-bed  of  a  deaf 
and  dumb  person  ia  almost  invariably  the  scene  of  a 
peaceful  passing  away,  unless  the  end  is  accompanied  by 
great  physical  agony,  for  they  have  been  spared  so  many 
of  the  jarring  discordances  of  life  and  the  strifes  that  fol- 
low in  their  wake. 

The  fear  of  the  moon  has  played  considerable  part  in 
the  early  life  of  some  of  these  deaf  children.  Not  all  are 
able  to  remember  or  to  describe  their  dread  of  that  object. 
Hut  a  younj;  girl  who  retained  a  lively  recollection  of  her 
oiirly  childhood  gave  some  interesting  information.  One 
ovoning  she  discovered  that  the  man  in  the  moon  was  en- 
gugi'd  in  making  faces  at  her,  and  she  at  once  tried  to 
ontd»  litiu  at  the  trick;  not  succeeding,  she  became  verv 
angiv.*  For  a  long  time  afterwards  she  hated  the  sight 
of  thi<  moon  and  wasted  much  energy  throwing  stones  at 
it ;  failing  to  drive  it  away,  she  tried  to  hide  from  it. 
Tho  custom  of  the  other  members  of  the  family,  when  re- 
proving her,  was  to  point  upward  and  shake  their  heads 
sorrowfully,  to  signify  that  she  would  not  go  to  Heaven  if 
aim  was  bad ;  they  would  then  point  downward  and  nod 
vigorously,  signifying  she  would  go  to  the  other  place. 
t>f  I'oui-se  she  was  unable  to  make  them  understand  her 
•  CotupBre  the  reeotlectioiis  of  Mr.  (Vt'strolla,  Annidt,  iix»,  80. 
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aversion  to  that  object  above,  so  she  always  most  vehe- 
mently protested  that  she  would  not  go  up,  but  she  would 
go  down.  She  had  not  the  least  idea  what  they  meant ; 
they  on  their  part  were  mystified  at  her  display  of  obsti- 
nacy. In  her  eagerness  to  discover  what  they  so  strongly 
disapproved  of  beneath,  she  made  a  point  of  investigating 
every  well  and  other  hole  in  the  ground  that  she  could 
find,  with  the  result  that  she  had  some  very  thrilling  ad- 
ventures. 

A  small  boy  once  declared  the  sun  fell  into  the  water 
when  it  set,  and  he  spent  hours  waiting  to  see  the  water 
sizzle  when  the  sun  struck  it,  as  he  had  seen  a  hot  coal 
dropped  into  a  bucket  of  water  with  that  effect.  The 
moon  rising  above  the  water  was  to  him  only  the  sun  re- 
turned. 

Some  of  these  little  ones  have  most  beautiful  ideas  of 
the  things  which  surround  them.  One  child  asked  if  the 
stars  were  angel's  eyes  winking  at  the  people.  A  little 
colored  boy  called  them  "  God's  fire-flies"  ;  another  asked 
if  they  were  windows  in  Heaven  for  God  to  look  down 
through.  Still  another  suggested  they  might  be  little 
lamps  for  the  angels  to  see  by  as  they  flew  up  and  down 
at  night. 

'*  God  is  angry  and  stamping  on  the  floor,"  remarked  a 
little  boy  when  an  unexpected  crash  of  thunder  startled 
him ;  he  evinced  no  fear  of  the  lightning  which  followed. 
To  a  small  maid  the  rainbow  was  the  ribbons  the  angels 
wore. 

During  the  kite-flying  season,  a  kite,  belonging  to  a 
little  fellow,  became  invisible,  and  his  teacher  was  assured 
that  now  God  knew  he  was  a  good  boy  because  he  had 
written  it  on  his  kite  that  went  up  to  Heaven. 

**  Does  God  understand  everybody  ?  "  one  asked.  "  How 
can  He  see  me  think  ?  "  "  What  makes  the  grass  green ; 
sky  blue  ;  water  blue ;  one  flower  red  and  another  white  ?  " 
**  Why  is  an  apple  sweet  and  a  lemon  sour  ?  "     "  Why  do 
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not  potatoes  grow  on  trees  ?  "  "  What  is  that  red  water 
that  mns  ont  when  I  cat  my  hand?"  "What  made  it 
red  ?  "  "  How  did  it  get  into  me  ?  '*  "  Did  I  grow  from 
the  ground?"  "  Where  did  they  buy  the  baby  ? ''  "YHiy 
has  a  baby  no  teeth  or  hair?"  ''How  did  the  angels 
bring  the  baby  ?  "     "  Was  everybody  a  baby  ?  " 

Their  observation  is  very  keen,  and  they  are  quick  to 
form  conclusions,  not  always  quite  correct. 

Their  investigations  as  frequently  lead  them  into  troable 
as  normal  children  with  abnormal  bumps  of  curiosity,  as 
exemplified  by  a  small  scamp  whose  meddling  with  a 
bumblebee's  nest  led  him  to  declare  they  had  pins  inside 
of  them ;  and  a  small  woman  who  meddled  with  a  wasp 
was  very  positive  wasps  had  teeth,  for  one  had  bitten  her. 

Never  having  heard,  they  have  no  knowledge  of  sound, 
though  some  are  so  sensitive  to  vibrations  as  to  mistake 
them  for  sounds.  It  has  often  been  asked  if  the  deaf 
ever  dream  of  sound.  It  is  an  extremely  rare  occurrence 
even  among  those  who  have  lost  their  hearing  in  child- 
hood or  youth.  Waking  or  sleeping  they  seem  doomed 
to  an  absolute  silence.  It  would  be  equally  interesting  to 
know  whether  the  congenitally  blind  ever  see  in  their 
dreams  and  what  can  be  their  idea  of  color. 

Those  who  have  lost  hearing,  while  having  ears  sealed 
to  the  sounds  about  them,  live  amidst  others  that  memory 
has  stored  up.  Every  person  who  speaks  has  voice  for 
them.  The  birds  that  flash  through  the  air  leave  a  whirr 
of  wings,  the  leaves  fluttering  in  the  breeze  rustle  softly, 
the  lappiug  of  the  wavelets  on  the  shore  swish -swash,  and 
the  ocean's  waves  roar  and  boom  as  they  come  tumbling 
up  the  beach  ;  everything  animate  furnishes  its  quota  of 
sound.  The  crash  of  a  drum  and  the  blare  of  trumpets  are 
recalled  by  the  sight  of  a  band.  In  turning  the  leaves 
of  a  book  fancy  recalls  the  rustle  that  they  make  and  a 
pen  scratches  in  its  rapid  course  over  paper.  A  woman 
in  silk  skirts  brings  to  mind  the  ^oH  frou-frou. 
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They  can  hear  the  patter  of  the  raindrops,  the  soft 
cooing  of  a  happy  child,  the  shouts  of  merry  children,  the 
sobs  of  the  mourning,  and  the  moans  of  the  suffering. 
The  bells  that  solemnly  toll  for  the  dead,  or  clang  a  wild 
alarum  ;  those  that  tinkle,  tinkle  gently,  or  ding-dong  with 
brazen  tongues, — all  these  sounds  and  many  others  can 
be  brought  back,  almost  at  will,  by  many  who  have  once 
been  permitted  to  hear.  So  merciful  is  memory  ;  but  in 
its  magic  echoes  is  there  more  of  joy  than  pain  ? 

SYLVIA  CHAPIK  BALIS, 
Instructor  in  the  Ontario  Institution,  BeHevUlef  Ontario. 


THE  ELEVENTH  CENSUS.— II.* 

CONGENITAL  AND   ADVENTITIOUS   DEAFNESS. 

The  statistics  concerning  congenital  deafness  and  the 
age  when  deafness  occurred  are  much  more  complete  for 
this  census  than  for  any  previous  one.  Of  the  40,562 
persons  reported  as  "  deaf  and  dumb,"  16,866,  or  41^  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number,  are  reported  as  congenitally 
deaf ;  15,399,  or  38  per  cent.,  as  not  congenitally  deaf  but 
as  having  become  deaf  under  five  years  of  age  ;  3,262,  or 
8  per  cent.,  as  having  become  deaf  between  five  and  ten  ; 
1,319,  or  3  per  cent.,  as  having  become  deaf  between  ten 
and  twenty;  and  358,  or  0.9  per  cent.,  as  having  become 
deaf  at  twenty  years  of  age  and  upward  ;  while  for  3,358, 
or  8  per  cent.,  the  age  when  deafness  occurred  was  un- 
known. 

Excluding  those  for  whom  the  age  when  deafuess  oc- 
curred was  not  reported,  the  ratios  for  each  of  the  above 
classes  are  as  follows :  congenitally  deaf,  45  per  cent.; 
not  congenitally  deaf,  but  deaf  under  five  years  of  age, 
41  per  cent.;  deaf  between  five  and  ten,  9  per  cent.;  deaf 

*  Coutinned  from  the  Jane  namber  of  the  Annals,  page  247. 
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between  ten  and  twenty,  3^  per  ceut.;  deaf  at  twenty  and 
upward,  0.9  per  cent. 

If  the  145  personB  reported  as  "  coogenitally  deaf  but 
not  dumb  "  (see  the  June  Annala,  p.  241)  wer«  added  to 
the  category  of  the  congenitally  "  deaf  and  dumb,"  their 
addition  wonld  not  materially  increase  the  ratios  above 
given  for  that  class.  These  ratios  are  low  as  compared 
with  those  found  in  other  ooantries.  The  average  ratio 
of  congenital  deafness  given  by  recent  censuses  of  twelve 
European  conntries,  containing  an  aggregate  of  100,326 
deaf-mates,  was  74  per  cent.  These  ratios  are  also  lower 
than  that  of  the  census  of  1880,  which,  out  of  22,473 
cases  of  deaf-matism,  reported  12,155,  or  54  per  cent.,  as 
congenitally  deaf. 

Among  the  "  deaf  and  dumb  "  found  in  schools,  the 
proportion  of  congenital  deafness  is  still  smaller  than  for 
the  whole  country.  Though  the  total  number  reported 
(6,153)  is  comparatively  small,  the  returns,  which  are  com- 
piled by  the  school  authorities  from  their  own  records, 
are  probably  more  accurate  than  those  gathered  by  the 
oensu»<-takers.  For  each  of  the  several  classes  above  re- 
corded the  ratios  of  the  deaf  in  schools  are  as  follows : 
congenitally  deiif,  42  percent.;  not  congenitally  deaf,  but 
deaf  under  five  years  of  age,  49^  per  cent.;  deaf  between 
five  and  ten,  7^  per  cent.;  deaf  between  ten  and  twenty,  0.6 
per  ceut. 

If  we  add  to  the  "deaf  and  dnmb"  found  in  schools 
the  721  persons  in  schools  reported  as  "  detif  but  not 
dnmb,"  ouly  145  of  whom  were  reported  as  conf^enitaily 
deaf,  the  ratio  of  congenital  deafness  in  schools  is  still 
further  reduced,  being  only  38  per  cent. 

Though  the  adventitiously  deaf  outnumber  the  con- 
genitally deiif,  the  proportion  of  persons  over  thirty-five 
years  of  age  is  greater  among  tlie  latter  class  than  among 
the  former.  This  iudiciites  thsit  the  congenitally  deaf 
have  a  lower  death  rate  than  the  adventitiously  deaf.    For 
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the  whole  class  of  the  "  deaf  and  dumb  "  the  death  rate 
is  very  high  for  the  ages  from  ten  to  thirty  (17  per  cent.), 
and  very  low  for  the  ages  from  thirty  to  fifty  (4  per  cent.). 
The  latter  is  ascribed  by  Dr.  Billings,  in  part  at  least,  to 
the  immigration  of  deaf-mutes. 

As  in  all  previous  censuses,  it  is  probable  that  a  large 
number  of  deaf-mutes  under  ten  years  of  age  are  not  re- 
ported. The  proportion  of  the  "  deaf  and  dumb  *'  under 
ten  years  of  age  reported  is  only  13^  per  cent.,  while  the 
proportion  between  ten  and  twenty  years  of  age  is  27  per 
cent.  That  they  were  not  fully  reported  in  1880  is  shown 
by  the  following  comparison  of  the  censuses  of  1880  and 
1890.  '*  In  188U  there  were  reported  5,194  deaf-mutes  as 
being  under  ten  years  of  age.  The  survivors  of  this 
group  should  be  found  in  the  age  group  ten  to  twenty  in 
the  census  of  1890,  but  in  this  age  group  we  actually  find 
10,905.  This  would  indicate  either  an  enormous  addition 
to  the  deaf-mutes  by  immigration,  or  a  great  deficiency  in 
the  count  of  deaf-mutes  under  ten  years  of  age  in  1880, 
which  last  is  probably  the  true  explanation  of  the  dis- 
crepancy.*' 

Of  the  71,351  "  deaf  but  not  dumb,"  concerning  whom 
the  age  when  deafness  occurred  is  given,  53  per  cent.,  or 
over  one-half  of  the  whole  number,  were  reported  as  be- 
coming deaf  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty  years. 
For  the  other  age  periods  the  percentages  were  as  follows : 
Under  five  years,  0.6  per  cent.;  five  to  ten  years,  8  per 
cent.;  ten  to  twenty  years,- 14  per  cent.;  fifty  years  and 
over,  24^  per  cent. 

CAUSES   OF  DEAFNESS. 

Of  the  total  40,562  persons  reported  as  **  deaf  and 
dumb,"  16,866  were  reported  as  congenitally  deaf,  and  for 
5,519  the  cause  of  deafness  was  not  stated.  Of  the  re- 
mainder, 16,769  cases  were  ascribed  to  disease,  1,261  to 
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accident,  and  147  to  quinine.    The  assigaed  oauses  of  deaf- 
ness were  fis  follows : 

Inflammation  and  abscess  of  the  ear 1,083 

Other  diseases  of  the  ear  157 

SmaUpox 72 

Measles 1,021 

Scarlet  fever 4,799 

Diphtheria 222 

Whooping-congh 361 

Mnmps 106 

Malarial  and  typhoid  fevers 771 

Paralysis 132 

Sorof  ala 337 

Meningitis 3,278 

Hydrocephalus 61 

Other  diseases  of  the  brain 220 

Diseases  of  the  throat  and  air  passages 1,354 

All  other  diseases 2,845 

Blows  and  falls 671 

C>tl)er  accidents 590 

Quinine 147 

St'rtHet  fever  is  the  moat  frequiMitly  iissit-uiil  cause  for 
iU'«f«f!W.  iuchuling  more  tbau  one-foiirtli  of  tlie  wliole 
numWr  for  wliom  the  causes  are  icportod.  Next  comes 
iMoiitu^itis  and  hydrocephalus,  being  about  18  percent. 
l.>iln'r  percentages  are  :  Disennes  of  the  throat  and  air 
(vvss»jp's,7i  percent,;  measles,  5^  per  cent.;  malarial  and 
t>  pht'iil  ft<ver,  4  per  cent.;  scrofula,  2  per  cent.;  whoopiug- 
ivujlh,  "J  |>«r  ceut.;  diphtheria,  1  per  cent.;  mumps,  0.6 
pt-r  ivut.;  accidents,  7  per  cent. 

In  tl»>  ri'lurus  from  the  schools  for  the  deaf,  the  pro- 
(Hirtiou  of  cast's  assigned  to  meningitis  and  hydrocephalus 
\S;<  ^K-r  i-^nt.i  is  greater,  while  for  scarlet  fever  (18  per 
ivul.^  it  ia  le«^  than  those  for  the  "  deaf  and  dumb  "  of  the 
«lu>lu  I'ouutry. 
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Comparing  the  causes  assigned  for  deafness  among 
males  and  females,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  whooping-cough, 
scrofula,  and  smallpox  are  reported  to  have  caused  a 
greater  proportion  of  cases  among  the  females  than  among 
the  males,  while  meningitis  and  hydrocephalus  caused  a 
greater  proportion  of  cases  among  the  males  than  among 
the  females. 

The  proportion  of  cases  due  to  scarlet  fever  was  about 
the  same  in  1890  that  it  was  in  1880,  while  the  proportion 
of  cases  due  to  meningitis  and  hydrocephalus  was 
strikingly  less  than  ih  1880.  The  proportion  of  clises 
due  to  diseases  of  the  throat  and  air  passages,  inflamma- 
tion and  abscess  of  the  ear,  measles,  scrofula,  diphtheria, 
quinine,  and  mumps  was  greater  in  1890  than  in  1880. 

The  proportion  of  cases  due  to  scarlet  fever  was  much 
greater  for  the  whites  than  for  the  colored  population. 
The  proportion  of  cases  due  to  accidents  was  much 
greater  for  the  colored  than  the  whites. 

For  the  80,616  "  deaf  but  not  dumb  "  the  cause  of  deaf- 
ness was  reported  as  unknown  for  24,730,  as  congenital 
for  145,  as  caused  by  disease  for  40,523,  by  accidents  and 
injuries  for  6,729,  as  resulting  from  military  service  for 
7,484,  and  as  due  to  quinine  for  1,005.  The  percentages 
of  the  various  diseases  assigned  as  causes  for  the  ''  deaf 
but  not  dumb  "  differ  much  from  those  assigned  for  the 
*'  deaf  and  dumb.'*  Diseases  of  the  throat  and  air 
passages  stand  highest  in  the  list  (14^  per  cent.),  and 
malarial,  typhoid,  and  other  fevers  come  next  (8^  per 
cent.);  scarlet  fever  is  assigned  as  the  cause  for  7^  per 
cent,  of  the  cases,  and  meningitis  and  hydrocephalus  for 
0.7^  per  cent.  Accidents  account  for  12  per  cent,  and 
military  service  for  13^  per  cent. 

THE   DEAF   IN   SCHOOLS. 

On  the  day  the  census  was  taken  (June  1,  1890),  6,153 
"deaf  q.ud  dumb"  aad  721  ''deaf  but  not  dumb"  were 
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foaud  in  Bcbools  for  the  deaf,  tnakicg  a  total  of  6,874  daif 
persoDs  at  school.  This  in  less  than  the  number  reported 
in  the  Annals  as  baviog  been  present  at  school  on  De- 
cember 1,  1889  (7,331),  iu  which,  moreover,  the  pnpils  of 
two  schools  were  not  reported,  nnd  it  is  less  than  the 
nanaber  reported  in  the  Anuals  a&  present  December  1, 
1890  (7,546),  in  which  the  pupils  of  one  school  were  not 
reported.  This  discrepancy  is  partly  due  to  the  facl  that 
only  the  pnpils  of  residential  schools  or  institations  are 
included  in  the  censna  returns ;  those  of  day-schools  are 
ignored.  From  several  of  the  schools,  also,  some  pnpila 
seem  to  have  dropped  out  in  the  course  of  the  year,  so 
that  though  they  were  present  December  1,  1889  and 
1890,  they  were  absent  June  1,  1890. 

Dr.  Billings  gires  the  following  table  as  showing  for  the 
United  States  the  total  number  of  the  "  deaf  and  dumb," 
the  number  between  five  and  twenty  years  of  »%e,  the 
number  in  schools,  the  ratio  of  the  number  in  schools 
per  thoasand  of  the  total  deaf  and  dnmb,  and  the  ratio 
of  the  number  in  schools  per  thousand  of  those  between 
five  and  twenty  years  of  age,  with  distinction  of  sex  and 
color : 


Sex  and  color 

De»(  •.^>A 

Dc-.t  uid 
.lun.b  tn 

ItaliQ0ftl«l 

Id  •rlioDia 

lolildesl 
uid  diuiili. 

lUlloofdaf 

IDd  dtunb 
Id  Kbooli 
lo  1.0U0  bf- 
iwftu  «  ud 

Total 

.      iO,5C2 

15,371 

6.153 

151.69 

400.30 

Male 

Female  . 
WhitB 

..      22.  ill 
18. 151 

8.«5 

6.9<H1 

3,470 
2,683 

B.  910 

154.83 

147.82 

^17;7."82" 

■409.92 

~423:87 

Male 

Fetuale  . 

..■     aO,C39 
..      16.808 

7.  ens 

e.  '285 

3,307 

2,603_ 
243 

160. :23 
78.111 

43). M4 
414.16 

Colored 

..        :l,I15 

1.77-2 
1.343 

1,128 

170.17 

Male 

Female  . 

807 
621 

163 
80 

91. 119 
59.57 

201.98 
128.82 
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If  the  721  "  deaf  but  not  dumb "  who  were  in  the 
institutions  in  1890  and  the  pupils  of  the  day-schools 
were  added  to  the  statistics  of  the  above  table,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  the  showing  would  be  more  favorable  for  the 
state  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  America,  but  the 
figures  would  still  indicate  that  only  about  half  the  deaf 
between  five  and  twenty  years  of  age  were  at  school  in 
1890.  It  should  not  be  concluded,  however,  that  all  the 
remaining  half  were  left  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  Some 
had  doubtless  completed  a  course  of  instruction  lasting 
several  years  before  1890,  and  some  who  were  to  receive 
such  a  course  later  had  not  yet  entered  upon  it.  To 
expect  to  find  them  all  in  school  at  one  time  would  be  to 
expect  them  all  to  have  a  fifteen  years'  course  of  instruc- 
tion. That  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  colored  ''  deaf  and 
dumb  "  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty  were  at  school 
shows  a  lamentable  lack  of  education  among  this  portion 
of  the  deaf.  The  greatest  proportion  of  the  children  of 
school  age  found  in  schools  for  the  deaf  was  among  those 
of  Irish  descent,  being  about  66  per  cent.  For  those  of 
the  whites  whose  mothers  were  born  in  the  United  States 
the  proportion  was  about  40  per  cent.;  for  those  whose 
mothers  were  born  in  England  and  Wales,  49  per  cent.; 
for  those  whose  mothers  were  born  in  British  America, 
34  per  cent.,  and  for  those  whose  mothers  were  born  in 
Germany,  45  per  cent. 

THE    DEAF   IN    CITIES. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  the  deaf  tend  to  congre- 
gate in  large  cities,  and  this  supposed  tendency  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  feeling  of  **  clanuishness  "  produced  by 
their  education  in  special  schools,  the  use  of  the  sign- 
language,  etc.  According  to  the  Census  of  1890  this 
tendency  does  not  exist.  The  ratio  of  "  deaf  and  dumb  " 
found    in    cities    containing  50,000  inhabitants  and  up- 
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wards  was  487  per  million  of  the  population,  being  527 
for  the  males  aud  H"  for  the  females.  "  This  is  consid- 
erably below  the  rate  for  the  whole  country,  and  indicates 
that  there  is  no  special  tendency  to  the  aggregation  of 
desf-mntes  in  large  cities,  but  rather  the  reverse.  They 
are  more  frequent  in  small  towns  and  rural  districts."* 
The  ratios  vary  greatly  for  the  different  cities,  ranging 
from  998  per  million  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  197  in  New 
Haven,  Connecticut.  The  variations  wre  probably  largely 
doe  to  the  varving  opportunities  for  remunerative  em- 
ployment suited  to  the  deaf  in  the  different  cities. 

The  "  deaf  but  not  damb  "  persons  in  large  cities  nam- 
bered  830  per  million  of  popnlation,  being  840  for  the 
males  and  820  for  the  females.  This  was  also  mnoh  be- 
low the  average  for  the  whole  country,  which  was  1,291 
per  millioa.  A  comparative  table  giving  the  ratios  of  the 
"  deaf  and  domb  "  and  the  "  deaf  bat  not  dumb  "  in  all 
cities  of  100,000  inhabitants  and  npwards,  side  by  side, 
shows  that  there  is  no  correspondence  in  mt^nitade  be- 
tween the  ratios  to  population  of  these  two  classes  in  the 
several  cities. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

The  occupations  ot  14,474  male,  and  0,969  female 
"  deaf  and  dumb,"  15  years  ot  aj^e  and  upwards,  are  re- 
ported. The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  males 
reported  for  the  principal  occupations,  with  distinction  of 
color : 

*  Tha  same  fact  was  shown  by  the  Obubus  ot  1S8U. 
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OCOUPATIONB. 


Artists  and  photographers 

Bakers  and  confectioners. 

Bookbinders 

Brick  and  stone  masons 

Carpenters  and  cabinet-makers. 

Gigarmakers  : 

Clergymen 

Clerks 

Coopers 

Editors 

EngrsYers  and  jewelers 

Farmers 

Fishermen 

Gardeners 

Laborers  and  farm  laborers 

Lawyers 

Manufacturers 

Idachinists 

Mechanics 

Merchants , 

Mill  and  factory  operatives 

Miners T... 

Painters.. 

Peddlers , 

Physicians 

Printers  and  compositors 

Bailroad  employees < 

Sailors 

Servants , 

Shoemakers 

Students , 

Tailors 

Teachers 

All  others , 


White.    I  Colored. 


Total. 


29 

26 

18 

9 

647 

113 
18 

118 
60 
13 
41 
3,207 
18 
47 
3,154 
12 
41 
64 

181 
84 

129 
74 

168 
33 
16 

274 
15 
10 
40 

490 
2,296 

140 

93 

1,886 

13,459 


6 


129 
4 
5 

554 


••       •• ••••• • ••• 


8 


49 

13 

108 


136 
1,015 
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The  following  table  shows  the  nnmber  of  females  re- 
ported for  the  priDcipnl  occupations,  with  diatinction  of 
color : 


Artists  iLDd  photographere.. 

Bookbinders 

Olgar  makers ,. 

Clerks 

DreBsmakera 

Fonoy  work  and  millinery.. 

HousekeeperB 

Honnewivefl 

Laborers  iiuil  farm  laboTsn. 

LsundreRseB 

Mill  Hod  taatorj'  upeTalirei, 

Phjsiciani 

PrJDlers  and  compoiiton... 

8eamatre«ee9 

S^tants 

Shirt  makers 

StudenlH  

Tnllores«es 

Teaoheni 

All  othera 

Total 


White. 

13 

21 

B 

6 

»1B 

*1 

M 

634 

3,M1 

«8 

40 

78 

3 

13 

loe 

1,B8& 

'•^ 

eo 

1,179 

Colored. 

( 

It 
33 

flO 
81S 
29 

S 
IW 

vt 

M 

8,389 

680 

Among  the  cougeaitally  deaf  there  were  7  clergymen,  31 
clerks,  3  editors,  2  lawyers,  and  50  teacliera. 

Of  the  wliite  males,  23  per  cent,  were  laborers  and  farm 
laborers;  of  the  colored,  55  per  cent.  Of  the  white 
females,  7  per  cent,  were  laborers  and  farm  laborers;  of 
the  colored,  32  per  cent. 

Of  the  occupations  of  the  "deaf  but  not  dumb"'  no 
report  is  given. 

LITEIiACV    .\N1>    ILLlTEBArV. 

Of  the  33,812  "  deaf  and  dumb"  five  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  with  respect  to  whom  statistics  of  literacy  and 
illiteracy   were   returned,  24,715,  or  73   per  cent.,  could 
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read  and  write,  649  could  read  but  not  write  [?],  8,391, 
or  26  per  cent.,  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  57  could 
read,  but  the  facts  as  to  writing  were  not  known. 

The  illiteracy  was  greater  among  the  congenital  (32  per 
cent.)  than  among  the  non -congenital  (19  per  cent.), 
among  the  colored  (70  per  cent.)  than  among  the  whites 
(22  per  cent.) ;  among  the  females  (27  per  cent.)  than 
among  the  males  (24  per  cent.) ;  among  those  of  advanced 
age  (for  example,  of  whites  65  years  of  age  and  upward, 
32  per  cent.)  than  among  the  younger  (of  whites  from  15 
to  25  years  of  age,  16  per  cent.). 

For  the  "  deaf  but  not  dumb  "  no  statistics  of  literacy 
and  illiteracy  are  given. 

CONJUGAL  BEIATIONS. 

There  were  a  good  many  questions  on  the  schedules  of 
the  census  enumerators  relating  to  the  conjugal  relations 
of  the  deaf  and  the  results  of  their  marriages,  but  the  re- 
turns, owing  probably  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
information  desired  and  the  indifference  and  carelessness 
of  the  enumerators,  were  unsatisfactory.  Comparatively 
little  of  the  information  gathered  is  given  in  the  published 
report.  There  is  a  table  showing  the  number  of  the 
*'  deaf  and  dumb  "  in  the  United  States  in  1890  of  fifteen 
years  of  age  and  upward  in  each  of  certain  age  groups, 
who  were  single^  married,  widowed,  or  divorced,  with  dis- 
tinction of  congenital  and  non-congenital  deaf-mutes,  and 
of  sex,  color,  and  nativity. 

Of  the  "  deaf  and  dumb  "  fifteen  year^  of  age  and  up- 
ward whose  conjugal  condition  was  reported  the  total 
number  was  29,621,  of  whom  16,461  were  males  and  13,160 
were  females  ;  27,557  were  white  and  2,064  colored ; 
11,913  were  congenital  deaf-mutes,  of  whom  6,528  were 
males  and  5,385  females. 

Of  the  5,844  white  male  congenital  deaf-mutes  reported 
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4,130  (70(  per  c«Dt.)  were  single,  1,549  (26^  per  cent.)  were 
married,  154  (2^  per  cent.)  were  widowed,  and  11  (0.2 
per  cent.)  were  divorced.  Of  tha  8,071  white  male  non- 
congenital  deaf-Diutes  5,412  (67  per  cent.)  were  single, 
2,468  (304  P™  cent.)  were  marrietl,  181  (2^  per  cent.) 
were  widowed,  and  20  (0.2^  per  cent.)  were  divorced. 

Of  the  4,860  wlute  female  congenital  deaf-muteH  3,306 
(68  per  cent.)  were  single,  1,252  (26  per  cent.)  were 
married,  293  (6  per  cfut.)  were  widowed,  and  S)  (0.2  per 
cent.)  were  diTorced.  Of  the  6,366  white  female  non-con- 
genital  deaf-mntes  4,007  (63  per  cent.)  were  single,  1,935 
(304  P®*"  cent.)  were  married,  402  (6  per  cent.)  were 
widowed,  and  22  (0.3  per  cent.)  were  divorced. 

It  appears  from  the  above  statements  that  the  propor- 
tion of  the  married  is  greater  among  the  adventitionsly 
deaf  than  among  the  congenitally  deaf. 

Among  the  colored  population  the  proportion  of  mar- 
riages is  less  than  among  the  whites,  being  for  the  male 
congenital  deaf-mntes  14^  per  cent.,  for  the  male  non-con- 
genital 20  percent.,  for  the  female  congenital  13  per  cent., 
and  for  the  female  non-congenital  13  per  cent. 

Ill  each  10,000  single  white  males  of  the  general  popu- 
lation between  fifteen  and  forty-five  years  of  age  there 
were  4.59  congenital  deaf-mutes  and  6.57  noii -congenital 
deaf-mutes,  or  11. 16  in  all,  while  in  the  same  number  of  those 
45  years  of  age  and  upward  tliere  were  18.87  congenital 
deaf-mutes  and  14.82  non-congeuital,  or  33.69  in  all.  Of 
each  10,000  married  white  mules  between  fifteen  and 
forty-five  years  of  age,  1.28  were  congenital  deaf-mutes 
and  2.23  non-cougeuital  deaf-mutes,  or  3.51  in  all,  white 
of  each  10,000  married  white  mules  forty-five  years  of 
age  and  iipward,  1.92  were  congenital  deaf-mutes  and 
2.76  were  non-congenital  deaf-mutes,  or  4.G7  in  all. 

No  information  couceruiug  the  conjugal  relations  of  the 
"  deaf  but  not  dumb  "  is  given. 
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DEAF  RELATIVES. 

Oat  of  25,471  of  the  "  deaf  and  dumb  "  conoerDing 
whom  reports  were  made  as  to  the  possession  or  non-pos- 
session of  deaf  relatives,  15,057,  or  60  per  cent,  of  the  total 
reported,  had  such  relatives.  The  proportion  having  deaf 
relatives  was  much  greater  among  the  congenitall  j  deaf  than 
among  the  adventitiously  deaf.  Of  14,039  congenital  deaf- 
mutes,  10,108,  or  72  per  cent.,  had  deaf  relatives,  while  of 
11,432  non-congenital  deaf-mutes,  4,949,  or  43  per  cent., 
had  deaf  relatives.  The  proportion  of  the  whites  having 
deaf  relatives  (congenital  cases,  74  per  cent.;  non-congeni- 
tal, 44)  was  much  greater  than  of  the  colored  (congenital 
cases,  43  per  cent.;  non-congenital,  25). 

The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  of  the  congen- 
itally  and  non-congenitally  ''  deaf  and  dumb,"  respec- 
tively, reported  as  having  certain  classes  of  relatives,  and 
the  percentage  of  each  class  to  the  total  number  reported : 


Had  deaf  fathers 


it 


it 


UDoles 

mothers 

grandfathers 

grandmothers ... . 

*'    aunts 

**    oonsins 

**    brothers 

'*    sisters 

*'    sons 

'*    daughters 

**    rel  ative  8  not 
specified. 


Number. 


722 

408 
256 
171 
538 
446 
682 
3,296 
3,029 
200 
183 
177 


Percentage. 


7.1 
4.0 
2.5 
1.7 
5.3 
4.4 
6.8 
32.6 
30.0 
2.0 
1.8 
1.8 


Total '    10,108 


100.0 


NON-OOMOXIIITAL. 


Number.  Percentage. 


504 

205 

182 

140 

872 

807 

556 

1,254 

1,116 

183 

115 

65 


4,949 


10.2 

4.2 

3.7 

2.8 

7.5 

6.2 

11.2 

25.3 

22.6 

2.7 

2.3 

1.3 


100.0 


In  2,158  cases  it  was  reported  on  which  parental  side 
the  deaf  relatives  were.     The  following  table  shows  the 
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nambers  and  percentages  of  relatives  reported  for  the 
father's  side  and  mother's  side  respectively  : 


q™— 

Mh-h 

Nnmbet. 

FetcMitsge. 

HuDber. 

p«=»«^ 

Ibd  nhtlvea  on  mother'* 

siae 

Had   relBtires  on  Uther's 

423 
761 

m 

31.0 

56.0 
13.0 

ai2 

65 

86.6 

H&d  ralBtirea  on  boUi  sidas 

8.1 

ToUl 

1,380 

I0D.0 

798 

100.D 

No  information  concerning  deaf  relatives  of  the  "  deaf 
bnt  not  damb  "  is  giveti. 

COBBEL&TION    OF   DEATNESfi    WITH    OTHER    MISFORTIIIIES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  namber  of  persons  who 
were  reported  as  afflicted  with  other  misfoitanes  in  addi- 
tion to  deafness.  As  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  some 
of  these  nnmbers  for  the  years  1890  and  1880,  we  give 
the  returns  of  both  censuses  : 


n(  and  dninb 

Conditions. 

1890. 

1880. 

'•    iluaDe 

'■    feeble-minded 

"    blind  and  inwne 

268 
2.113 

30 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  number  who  were  re- 
ported as  "deaf  and  dumb"  and  feeble-minded  thfire  is  a 
marked  decrease  from  1880  to  1890,  while  in  those  re- 
ported as  ■'  deaf  and  dumb  "  and  insane  there  is  a  marked 
increase.  The  numbers  of  the  "  deaf  and  dumb  "  and  the 
blind  are  not  essentially  changed.     Dr.  BUlings  regards 
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the  figares  of  bofch  censuses  as  too  small  and  the  liabil- 
ities of  errors  in  them  as  too  great  to  permit  of  any  de- 
ductions of  value.  He  thinks,  however,  that  there  really 
was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  were  "  deaf 
and  dumb  "  and  insane,  while  the  decrease  in  the  number 
of  the  "  deaf  and  dumb  "  and  feeble-minded  may  have  been 
partly  due  to  a  more  defective  enumeration  of  these  com- 
plicated cases  in  1890  than  was  made,  with  the  help  of 
physicians,  in  1880.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  the  more 
explicit  instructions  to  enumerators  in  1890  led  to  the 
erroneous  inclusion  of  fewer  cases  of  the  merely  feeble- 
minded as  both  ''deaf  and  dumb"  and  feeble-minded 
than  in  1880. 

Another  circumstance  bearing  upon  the  correlation  of 
deafness  with  blindness  and  feeble-mindedness  is  brought 
out  in  a  table  showing  the  ratio  of  the  white  congenitally 
"  deaf  and  dumb,"  the  white  congenitally  blind,  and  the 
white  congenitally  feeble-minded  in  each  State  and 
Territory  of  the  United  States.  It  appears  from  this 
table  that  in  a  general  way  the  ratios  of  these  classes  in- 
crease or  decrease  together  in  the  several  States,  though 
there  are  some  marked  exceptions  to  the  rule,  as  for 
example  in  Vermont,  where  the  proportion  of  the  feeble- 
minded was  highest  of  all,  while  it  was  fifteenth  in  the 
order  of  the  magnitude  of  its  proportion  of  the  "  deaf  and 
dumb,"  and  had  but  a  medium  proportion  of  the  blind. 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  stood  highest  in  the  ratio  of 
the  **  deaf  and  dumb,"  and  among  the  highest  in  the  ratios 
of  the  blind  and  the  feeble-minded.  The  States  and 
Territories  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  had  the  lowest 

ratios  of  all  three  classes. 

E.  A.  P. 
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halves?  In  sis  halves?  etc.  Let  each  popil  take  tbe 
given  uuinber  of  half-diaks,  and  put  them  together  and 
see  for  himself.  After  a  little,  one  pupil  may  do  the  work 
while  the  others  look  on. 

Ask:  How   luauy  whole  disks  io  three  halves?     Give 
eacli  pupil  three  halves  aod  let  him  work  it  out  and  see. 
Some  of  them  will  do  bo  at  once  and  without  any  help  or 
BU^estion.     Show  them  how  to  write  the  aiisw«r  : 
Oue  and  a  half:  1  q. 

Proceed  to  the  additioD,  snbtraotion,  multiplicatioD,  and 
divisiou  of  halves,  giviog  many  problems  like  the  follow- 
ing, and  having  each  one  worked  oat  with  the  paper 
disks  : 

John  has  five  halves,  and  I  give  him  three  halves :  bow 
many  has  he  ?  , 

Let  John  show  how  many  halves  he  bos.    Give  him 
tbe  three  halves,  so  tbat  all  can  see  them.     Then  let  him 
see  bow  many  whole  ones  he  can  make  of  the  eight  halves. 
Tbe  work  on  tbe  slate  may  be  done  like  this : 
John  has  ^. 

You  give  him  ^. 

He  then  has    §  =  i. 
He  has  foar  whole  ones. 

Henry  has  two  and  a  half,  and  I  give  him  three  and  a 
half  :  how  many  has  he  then  ? 
Henry  has         21. 
Yon  give  him    3^. 

He  has  then      5§  =  .5  and  1^6. 
He  has  six  whole  ones. 

Ill  workiug  out  this  problem,  let  him  have  two  whole 
disks  and  a  half-disk.  Then  give  him  three  whole  ones 
and  a  half-one.     Make  him  first  count  the  whole  disks  and 
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see  how  many  he  has  ;  and  then  see  how  many  halves  he 
has,  and  how  many  wholes  can  be  made  from  them. 

The  method  of  teaching  subtraction  does  not  need  par- 
ticular explanation.  Follow  the  general  plan  of  at  first 
subtracting  from  an  improper  fraction  and  then  from  a 
mixed  number,  still  using  the  disks  and  our  system  of 
notation.  There  may  be  some  hesitation  when  you  ask 
your  pupils  to  take  a  mixed  number  or  a  fraction  from  a 
whole  number ;  but  it  can  be  easily  overcome  by  suggest- 
ing that  they  can  cut  one  of  their  whole  ones  into  halves 
and  then  subtract,  or  rather  actually  take  away  what  they 
need. 

In  multiplication  and  division  act  the  problems  out  with 
your  disks  and  half-disks,  and  then  make  the  half-disks 
into  whole  ones.     Detailed  directions  are  not  necessary. 

Next  you  must  ask  such  questions  as :  What  is  one-half 
of  seven  ?  Take  seven  whole  disks  and  lay  them  in  a  row. 
Tell  them  you  wish  to  cut  them  in  half,  and  find  out  how 
many  there  are  in  each  half.  Do  so.  Show  them  the 
seven  halves.  Write :  One-half  of  7  is  5.  Ask  how 
many  whole  ones  are  in  7  halves,  and  let  them  put  them 
together  and  see.  Show  them  that  you  actually  do  have 
the  same  number  of  half-disks — seven — in  each  half. 

Show  them  farther  that  they  need  not  cut  each  of  the 
seven  whole  disks  into  halves,  but  that  they  can  put  one 
in  one  place,  and  another  in  another  place,  till  they  get  to 
the  last  whole  one,  which  must  be  cut  in  half  to  make  an 
equal  division. 

Our  next  step  will  be  to  teach  them  to  find  three-halves, 
four-halves,  etc.,  etc.,  of  any  number. 

What  is  five  times  one-half  of  three  ?  Write  the  ques- 
tion iu  this  form  for  the  first  few  times,  and  afterwards 
explain  that  it  means  the  same  as :  What  is  five-halves  of 
three  ? 

Ask  them  to  find  one-half  of  three.  When  thev  have 
done  so,  point  to  the  words  "  five  times,"  and  tell  them  to 
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repeat  thu  operation  until  they  have  done  so  five  times. 
Then  let  them  count  and  see  how  many  they  have  in  all. 
The  example  may  be  done  in  writing  thus : 

5  times 

5^  =  5«nd2i-  7^. 

Yon  will  have  very  little  trouble  from  pnpils  attemptiog 
to  add  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  to  the  whole  namber. 
They  Bee  the  idea  back  of  the  figures,  and  see  it  clearly. 
If  they  do  not,  go  back  to  your  disks  and  half-disks,  and 
make  each  pupil  perform  the  operation  with  them. 

After  you  get  this  far  lay  aside  the  disks  for  awhile,  and 
use  your  cardboard  objects,  pieces  of  string,  crayons, 
sheets  of  paper,  measured  lines,  toy  money,  any  and  every- 
thing that  you  can  divide  or  oat  into  two  equal  parts,  and 
so  give  variety  to  your  examples,  and  destroy  the  idea, 
which  possibly  some  of  them  may  begin  to  form,  that 
round  pieces  of  paper  are  the  only  thing  to  which  frac- 
tions apply. 

Take  up  thirds  and  go  through  with  them  in  the  Hame 
way  that  yon  did  with  halves.  Take  a  disk  aucl  carefully 
cut  it  into  three  parts.  Show  that  these  are  equal,  that 
three  of  them  exactly  make  a  whole  disk,  and  that  a  third 
difft!i-s  from  a  halt.  Gather  all  the  half-disks  you  have, 
and  put  tliem  away  for  the  present. 

Tell  them  the  name  of  the  new  fraction. 
A  third  Q.     One-third  l_. 

do  through  all  the  principles  you  have  taught  with 
halves,  using  thirds  in  the  same  way.  However,  as  it  is 
much  harder  to  divide  many  things  into  thirds  than  it  is 
into  halves,  make  your  exercises  with  promiscuous  objects 
It'ss  numerous.  Your  children  will  not  need  nearly  so 
nmny,  as  they  will  understand  that  as  all  the  principles 
thi'v  h^arned  from  the  disks   about  halves   were  true  of 
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other  things,  so  it   is   with   those   they   learned   about 
thirds. 

Teach  fourths  in  the  same  way.  Give  them  the  ex- 
pressions. 

A  fourth,  a  quarter  ^.     One-fourth,  one-quarter  4. 
•Use  the  names — fourths  or  quarters — often.     Make  them 
show  you  a  fourth,  and  then   a  quarter.     Tell  them  it  is 
exactly  the  same  thing,  always,  but  has  these  two  names. 
Hearing  people  are  about  as  apt  to  use  one  as  the  other. 

When  you  have  finished  the  same  course  with  these 
that  you  did  with  halves  and  thirds,  you  must  take  a  step 
in  advance.  Take  a  whole  disk  and  cut  it  in  half.  Ask 
the  name  of  each  piece.  How  many  halves  in  one?  Cut 
each  of  these  halves  into  two  equal  parts.  Ask  the  name 
of  each  piece.  If  they  cannot  tell  you,  show  one  of  the 
quarters  which  you  had  before.  Ask :  How  many  quarters 
in  a  whole  one  ?  How  many  in  a  half  ?  If  we  take  away 
one,  how  many  will  be  left  ?  How  many  quarters  in  two 
halves?  In  three?  etc.  How  many  halves  in  two 
fourths?     In  four?  etc. 

After  considerable  drill  on  such  questions,  ask  one  like 
this: 

John  has  one-half  and  I  give  him  one-fourth.  How 
many  has  he,  then  ? 

If  you  actually  give  him  the  things  he  will  know  how 
many  he  lias,  but  will  be  puzzled  to  express  his  knowl- 
edge ;  but  the  suggestion  that  be  cut  the  half  into  quarters 
will  enable  him  to  see  that  three-quarters  is  the  right  way 
to  express  what  he  has.  Tell  your  pupils  that  whenever 
they  add  or  subtract  halves  and  quarters,  they  must 
always  cut  the  halves  in  two,  or  change  them  to  quarters. 
Lead  them  to  see  that  in  all  these  cases  they  will  have  ex- 
actly twice  as  many  quarters  as  there  were  halves.  Give 
them  a  large  number  of  examples  illustrating  this,  such  as : 

Henry  has  one  and  one-fourth  disks,  John  gives  him 
three  and  a  half,  and  I  give  hini  one  and  three-fourths  ; 
how  many  has  he  ? 


Tbe  writteD  solatiou  of  this  would  be  : 

Henry  has  1^     ~  ^0 

John  gives  Lim  3i  =  3f, 
Ton  give  him       l5^  =  1^ 

He  has  5§  ^  5  and  1^  =  6^. 

Examples  in  sabtiaction  must  be  solred  in  the  same 
way.  If  you  illustrate  e»ch  step  by  actiinlly  doing  with 
your  disks  what  you  do  ou  the  slate,  you  will  have  no 
trouble.  At  the  risk  of  being  too  simple  I  will  tell  ex- 
actly what  I  would  do  with  tbe  disks,  when  explaining 
the  last  problem. 

"  Henry  has  one  aud  one-fourth  disks." 

Let  Heury  take  one  whole  disk,  and  a  quarter-disk,  and 
show  them  to  the  class. 

"  John  gives  him  three  and  a  half." 

Let  John  come  and  give  him  three  whole  disks  and  a 
half-disk,  letting  every  one  see  them.  Tell  Henry  that  as 
he  already  has  a  quarter,  he  should  cut  this  half-disk  into 
quarters.  Let  him  show  the  two  quarters  he  gets  from 
the  half. 

"I  give  him  oue  and  three-quarters." 

Be  sure  that  you  give  him  three-fourths,  and  not  a 
quarter  tuid  a  lialf.  Tlieu  ask  him  how  many  whole  disks 
he  has.  Let  him  show  tbe  tive  to  tbe  class.  Ask  how 
many  quarter-diaks  he  has,  aud  let  liim  show  them.  How 
many  whole  oiie.s  eiin  be  make  of  these  qunvter-disks  ? 
Have  him  build  it  up  aud  put  it  with  the  five  whole  ones. 
Call  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  there  are  uow  sis  whole 
ones  and  two  quarters.  Ask  what  they  cau  make  uf  the 
two  quarters,  and  let  all  see  that  the  final  result  is  six 
and  a  half. 

As  a  final  exercise  on  fourths,  have  them  cut  from  whole 
disks  a  fourth,  a  half,  two-fourtbs,  two-halves,  three- 
fourths,  three-halveSj  etc  ;  cutting  them  iu  as  large  pieces 
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as  they  can,  and  always  observing  that  any  number  of 
halves  is  twice  as  large  as  the  same  number  of  fourths. 

In  teaching  fifths  cut  a  pattern  from  thin  cardboard. 
It  will  be  better  to  have  this  a  circle  of  the  size  you  are 
using,  with  an  exact  fifth  part  cut  out  of  it,  rather  than  a 
fifth  part  of  such  a  circle.  The  only  other  point  is  that 
for  the  sake  of  clearness  we  will  always  write  our  sign  for 
a  fifth —  ^  .  We  have  always  turned  the  fourth  the 
other  way,  and  by  turning  the  fifth  this  way  it  will  always 
be  plain,  even  if  we  sometimes  happen  to  make  it  a  little 
larger  than  it  ought  to  be. 

To  begin  to  teach  sixths,  hold  up  a  disk,  and  ask  what 
each  part  is  called  when  you  cut  it  into  three  equal  parts. 
How  many  parts  will  there  be  if  I  cut  each  of  these  three 
parts  into  two  equal  parts  ?  What  is  each  part  called  ? 
If  I  take  away  one,  how  many  will  be  left  ?  Two  ? 
etc.,  etc. 

Go  through  exercises  similar  to  all  those  which  you  had 
on  halves.  When  you  finish  these,  compare  sixths  and 
thirds,  as  you  did  quarters  and  halves.  Give  examples 
in  addition  and  subtraction,  but,  for  the  present,  do  not 
give  examples  in  which  the  results  will  reduce  to  halves. 

After  a  few  of  these,  compare  in  the  same  way  sixths 
and  halves.  Give  a  few  examples  of  their  addition  and 
subtraction.  Then  compare  sixths,  thirds,  and  halves. 
Show  that  all  of  these  can  be  chauged  into  sixths,  because 
we  can  always  cut  a  half  into  exactly  three-sixths.  There- 
fore we  can  always  add  and  subtract  halves,  thirds,  and 
sixths  by  changing  all  of  them  to  sixths.  We  cannot 
cut  a  fourth  or  a  tiftli  into  an  exact  number  of  sixths: 

Sevenths  should  be  explained  and  illustrated  in  the 
same  way  that  fifths  were. 

When  we  come  to  eighths,  begin  with  the  whole  disk. 
Cut  it  into  halves,  thou  into  quarters,  and  these  into 
eighths.  After  going  through  the  same  drill  as  we  did 
with  halves,  compare  eighths  aud  fourths,  and  add  and 
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subtract.  Then  do  tlie  same  with  eighths  and  hslTee, 
and  afterward  with  all  tliree.  Show  why  we  can  always 
change ~ halves  aad  quarters  to  eighths,  and  give  some 
practice  is  so  changing  them,  ^how  that  ihirdu,  fifths, 
sixths,  and  seveDtha  caunot  be  changed  into  eighths,  be- 
cuuse  W6  cannot  oat  any  one  of  tliem  into  any  number  of 
exact  eighths.  After  this  give  some  practice  in  the  addi- 
tion of  liftlvBH,  qnarters,  and  eighths. 

We  have  now  carried  our  Kystem  ot  illustration  by  ob- 
jectH  and  our  peculiar  notation  as  far  as  either  will  be 
helpful.  AVe  may  occasionally  find  it  necessary,  especi- 
ally when  we  introdnoe  a  new  fraction  ot  a  new  operation, 
tu  go  back  to  the  disks  and  illustrate,  but  we  will  not  have 
to  do  this  very  often,  because  our  children  have  the  habit 
of  thinking  of  fractions  as  things,  and  hare  a  clear  mental 
image  of  them.  B^n  a  general  review  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject. Ask  how  many  halves  there  are  in  one  whole. 
When  they  answer  "  two,"  tell  them  that  we  have  naad 
the  character  ^  to  represent  a  half,  but  that  now  they 
know  BO  much  about  halves,  that  we  are  going  to  change. 
Instead  of  writing  s>  which  means  that  a  whole  one 
has  been  cut  into  tv^o  equal  parts,  we  will  use  the  expres- 
sion 5,  which  means  the  same  thing,  the  figure  2  showing 
how  many  parts  the  whole  one  was  cut  into.  In  the  same 
way  show  that  we  can  write  ^  instead  of  the  pictorinl  expres- 
sion we  have  been  using,  because  iu  this  case  we  cut  the 
whole  one  into  three  erpial  parts  ;  nud  so  of  each  of  the 
other  signs  we  have  used.  The  figure  under  a  line,  al- 
ways shows  how  many  equal  parts  we  cat  some  whole 
thing  into,  and  the  figure  over  the  line  tells  how  many  of 
these  parts  we  take.  Give  some  practice  on  these  changes 
by  making  your  pupils  show  yon  the  proper  part  of  s 
disk  for  written  fractions,  such  as :  J,  j,  ^,  J,  etc.,  etc. 

Ask  a  question,  snch  as  : 

What  part  of  eight  is  two  ? 

Most  Hkely  your  pupils  will  not  be  able  to  answer  this 
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at  first.  If  they  do,  it  will  probably  be  because  they  happen 
to  remember  from  some  former  exercise  that  "  one-fourth 
of  eight  is  two,"  and  not  because  they  have  reasoned  it 
out  now.  Ask:  What  part  of  eight  is  one?  Take  a 
whole  disk  and  eight  counters.  Tell  them  to  divide  the 
disk  into  eighths,  and  to  put  on  each  of  these  eighths 
one  of  the  counters.  The  whole  disk  will  then  represent 
eight.  What  part  of  the  whole  eight  is  one  ?  What  part 
of  the  whole  disk  is  one  of  the  parts  with  one  counter  on 
it?  Now  we  can  try  the  first  question.  One  is  one- 
eighth  of  eight.  Two  is  two  times  one.  Two  is  two  times 
one-eighth  of  eight,  or  two -eighths  of  eight.  But  two- 
eighths  of  the  disk  (showing  them)  are  what  part  of  it? 
One -fourth.  Then  two-eighths  of  eight  are  one-fourth  of 
eight.  Give  enough  of  such  problems  to  have  the  pupils 
solve  them  easily  and  quickly. 

Review  all  the  ground  you  have  been  over.  Explain 
that  when  the  portion  of  a  disk  representing  one  fraction 
can  be  exactly  cut  up  into  another  we  can  change  it  to 
that  other  denomination,  and  that  this  will  always  be 
true  when  the  denominator  of  the  first  fraction  will  exactly 
divide  that  of  the  second.  Give  a  good  deal  of  drill  in 
thus  changing  fractions  back  and  forth. 

Carefully  explain  the  denominators  of  fractions,  one  at 
a  time,  as  far  as  twentieths,  or  possibly  twenty-fourths. 
As  each  is  given,  make  the  pupils  show  by  objects  or  by 
drawing  the  value  of  the  different  fractions,  such  as : 
^  of  a  disk,  ^^^  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  ^^  of  a  line,  ^2  ^^  * 
foot,  etc,  etc. 

Give  examples  in  the  addition  and  subtraction  of  these 
fractions,  with  such  as  will  reduce  to  the  same  denomina- 
tor any  that  you  have  taught,  as  often  as  you  can. 

After  this  ask  your  pupils  to  add  one-half  and  one- 
third.  This  will  probably  puzzle  some  of  them,  because 
they  cannot  change  a  half  to  thirds.  Ask  them,  then,  to 
ad^^  i,  i,  aJ^d  e-     They  ought  to  be  able  to  do  this.     H 
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they  caoQot,  ask  them  if  they  can  chauge  the  half  and 
third  to  sixths.  If  they  do  uot  theu  catch  the  idea,  get 
out  yonr  disks  and  exphiiu  as  yon  did  before,  showiDg 
that  all  these  fractioDS  citn  be  changed  to  sixths,  and  then 
added.  Theo  ask  them  again  to  add  \  aod  \,  and  suggest 
that  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  leave  oat,  id  the  example 
they  have  just  done,  all  about  the  \.  After  they  have 
finished  show  them  that  if  they  multiply  the  denominators 
together  they  will  get  the  proper  denomiuator ;  and  also 
that  the  new  uumerators  come  from  multiplying  the 
numerator  of  each  fraction  by  the  denominator  of  the 
other. 

Then  ask  them  to  add  ^  and  |.  Show  them  again  that 
if  each  of  the  terms  of  each  fractiou  be  multiplied  by  the 
denominator  of  the  other  they  will  get  the  proper  fractious 
to  add,  each  having  the  same  denominator. 

Proceed  to  add  thirds  and  fourths.  If  necessary,  show 
them  by  objects  that  \=t^  and  i  =  i^.  Give  a  number 
of  examples,  both  in  addition  and  sabtraction,  and  then 
bring  in  halves.  Add  and  subtract,  using  all  three  often. 
Continue  in  this  wayuutil  you  have  taken  all  the  fractions 
as  high  as  tenths  or  twelfths.  I  should  not,  however, 
at  present,  give  examples  that  required  acommon  denomi- 
nator greater  than  twenty-four. 

To  multiply  one  triiction  bv  another,  begin  by  asking  : 
What  is  one-half  of  one-half?  Have  a  half-disk  actually 
cut  in  two.  What  is  J  of  ^  ?  J  of  i  ?  ^  of  J,  etc.  Have 
a  number  of  these  questions  fully  worked  out  with  objects, 
and  immediately  afterwards  on  the  slate.  Point  out  that 
the  result  is  always  the  same  us  if  they  multiplied 
denominators  by  denominators,  which  is  the  same  as 
dividing  one  fraction  into  us  many  equal  parts  as  there 
are  in  the  denominator  of  the  other,  and  then  multiplied 
the  nitnierutors,  which  is  taking  as  many  of  those  equal 
parts  as  there  are  units  in  the  numerator  of  the  other 
traction. 
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GiTe  some  examples  of  the  form  :  ^  of  ^  of  |,  etc.  At 
first  haTe  these  multiplied  out  iu  full.  Afterwards  show 
them  how  to  cancel.  Impress  upon  your  pupils  that  they 
cannot  do  this  in  addition  and  subtraction.  Show  them 
also  how  to  reduce  a  fraction  to  its  lowest  terms.  These 
operations  can  all  be  explained  by  disks,  if  you  choose  to 
do  so,  but  it  is  hardly  necessary. 

The  division  of  fractions  should  be  carefully  explained 
by  questions  and  by  cutting  disks.  How  many  times  \  in 
1  ?  1  divided  by  ^  is  how  many?  How  many  sixths  in 
one?  In  one-half?  In  one-third?  How  many  times  \ 
in  1,  etc.?     1  divided  by  \  is  how  many  ?  etc.,  etc. 

Show  them  that  if  they  invert  the  divisor  and  multiply 
they  will  get  the  same  result  as  they  actually  do  by 
measuring  off  the  divisor  on  the  dividend  and  counting. 
You  may,  if  you  wish,  show  by  objects  that  |  h-  f  =  |^, 
but  it  will  probably  worry  you,  and  be  hard  for  your 
children  to  grasp.  I  should  most  certainly  not  try  to  do 
so.  Do  not  give  many  such  examples,  and  if  you  do,  tell 
your  children  to  follow  the  rule,  awaiting  greater  develop- 
ment of  the  reasoning  powers  before  trying  to  explain 
this. 

I  would  also,  perhaps,  show  them  that  complex  fractions 
are  simply  a  way  of  expressing  the  division  of  one  fraction 
by  another.  These  awful  looking  expressions  seem  to 
have  a  strange  fascination  for  some  children,  and  if  you 
have  any  such  in  your  class,  it  may  be  well  to  lift  the  veil 
from  the  mystery ;  but  I  should  spend  very  little  time  in 
teaching  them  now,  and  in  fact  should  here  end  the  teach- 
ing of  fractions  for  the  present. 

Denovmiate  Nuinhers. 

You  need  not  wait  to  begin  denominate  numbers  until 
you  have  finished  fractions.  I  hope  that  you  have  already 
shown  your  pupils  many  of  the  weights  and  measures  that 
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we  ID  common  use.  hSbet  jaq  get  a  j^ood  «tsrt  in  fnc- 
tJons,  denomioate  Dombers  m&r  be  osed  to  pra£tie«  on.  or 
a*  a  chaise.  I  most  insist  Terr  areQntlj  opon  tout 
giving  7onr  pupils  an  intimate  personal  knowledge  nf 
tli««e  measures,  weights,  etc.,  or  at  least  with  one  or  two 
anits  in  each  table.  Let  tbem  see  for  tbemseWtfs  that  two  ' 
pints  make  a  qoart,  six  inches  are  in  balf  a  foot,  sASix 
secoods  in  a  mioDte ;  tbat  tb^rro  really  ar«  sixteen  onneee  j 
io  a  ponnd,  tbat  a  qoaii  dry  mi^iisure  and  a  quart  liquid 
do  not  mean  exactly  tbe  same  ittio!!. 

Oar  cbildren  alreadv  know  something  of  United  States 
money,  bnt  I  sfaoold  be^in  and  develop  tbe  table  from  the 
beginning.  Use  real  coins  for  the  first  few  lessons. 
Afterward  tbe  toy  object  money  tbat  is  sopplied  by 
dealers  in  kindei^arten  sapplies  will  do  very  well.  Tour 
children  already  know,  or  will  understand  by  only  a  word 
of  explanation,  tbat  these  bits  of  pasteboard  only  repre- 
sent moneyjnst  as  the  cardboard  pictures  we  nsed  before 
represent  things. 

Show  some  pennies.  Hold  np  one  and  ask  its  name. 
If  the  children  say  "  Money,"  show  them  a  nnmber  of  dif- 
ferent coins  and  bills,  and  tell  thein  tliat  nil  of  these  are 
money.  If  tliey  say  "  a  penny,"  ask  for  another  name, 
ajid  get  tbeui  to  say  "  a  cent."  Ask  theiu  to  write  it.  Ask 
them  how  mtiuy  you  show,  aud  get  them  to  write  :  "A 
cent,"  "  one  cent,"  "  1  ct,,"  ami  ".01."  Ton  will  proba- 
bly have  to  show  them  liow  to  write  this  last  expression. 
Explain  it  simply  as  a  way  of  writing  cents,  and  not  as  a 
decimal  fraction. 

Show  two  penuie.s,  tliveu  pennies,  etc.,  and  have  them 
write  the  different  expressions.  Coutiuiie  till  you  get  to 
ten  pennies.  Then  show  tlieni  a  dime.  Tell  them  its 
name  and  ask  its  value.  Tliey  know  this.  Give  some 
exercises,  having  them  tell  you  how  many  cents  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  dimes  and  pennies,  as:  "How  many 
i^cnts  in  4  dimes  and  2  pennies?"     Show  them  the  money. 
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and  have  them  write :  '*  42  cents,"  or  .42.  Call  their 
atteDtion  to  the  similarity  between  dimes  and  the  bundles 
of  toothpicks  we  used  before.  Tell  them  that  in  speak- 
ing of  money  we  never  say  "  dime  "  or  **  dimes,"  except 
when  we  mean  a  silver  coin.  We  say  :  "  Can  you  give 
me  five  dimes  for  a  half-dollar  ?"  meaning  that  we  want 
the  large  coin  changed  for  five  small  ones  ;  but  we  do  not 
say  :  "  A  straw  hat  costs  five  dimes."  Write  on  a  card 
and  hang  up  where  they  can  always  see  it : 

10  cents  (marked  "^")  make  1  dime. 

Show  ten  dimes  and  ask  how  many  cents  in  them. 
Show  a  dollar  and  ask  how  many  cents  in  that,  and  also 
how  many  dimes.  If  your  pupils  do  not  know  the  answer 
to  either  question,  tell  them  one,  and  make  them  work  out 
the  other.  Ask  how  we  write  one  dollar,  and  get  all  three 
expressions  "  1  dollar,  $1.,  $1.00."  Explain  that  this  last 
expression  really  means :  one  dollar  and  no  cents. 

Practice  your  pupils  in  writing  amounts  such  as :  a 
dollar  and  three  cents,  a  dollar  and  fifteen  cents,  a  dollar 
and  seventy -five  cents,  six  dollars  and  two  cents,  etc.,  etc. 
Make  them  tell  you  how  many  dollars  and  how  many  cents 
in  such  amounts  as  :  three  hundred  and  forty-five  cents, 
etc.,  etc.  Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  we  say  dollars 
instead  of  hundreds  we  change  these  at  once  to  the  cor- 
rect form.  In  using  figures  to  express  money  we  always 
put  exactly  two  figures  after  the  decimal  point,  or  else 
none  at  all.  If  there  are  less  than  two  figures  needed  to 
express  the  amount  we  wish  we  must  put  the  figure  0  be- 
fore the  one  we  use  ;  as  :  7  cents  =  .07,  never  .7. 
Practice  on  this.     Take  down  your  card  and  write  on  it : 

10  dimes  =  100  cents  make  1  dollar  (marked  $.)  Tour 
table  of  United  States  money  is  finished  as  far  as  you 
will  have  any  use  for  it  for  the  present. 

Teach  the  names  and  values  of  the  other  coins — two- 
cent  piece,  five-cent  piece  or  nickel,  quarter  or  quarter- 
dollar,  half  or  half-dollar ;  and  impress  very  strongly  on 
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tbeir  memories  by  coustnDt  repetition  the  valnes  of  the 
fractioDuI  parts  of  a  dollar.  Use  what  yon  teach  in  yoot 
number-work  constantly. 

As  you  feel  the  need  of  variety  id  year  work,  take  up 
the  other  tables.  Take  dry  measure  first.  Have  real 
measures,  and  let  the  pupils  do  the  measariog  themselTes. 
Sawdust  and  sand,  if  clean,  are  both  good  things  to  measure, 
but  if  t)ie  work  must  be  done  in  'the  school-room  they 
make  a  great  litter,  so  that  possibly  beans,  oats,  or  even 
shoe-pegs  might  be  better,  but  probably  the  best  and  most 
convenient  way  will  be  to  take  the  class  and  measures  to 
some  convenient  sand  pile,  and  do  your  measuring  there, 
even  if  you  have  to  make  several  trips.  Let  the  pupils 
find  out  for  themselves  not  only  that  two  pints  make  a 
quart,  eight  quarts  a  peck,  and  four  pecks  a  bushel,  but 
how  many  of  each  of  the  smaller  measures  will  fill  each  of 
the  larger.  After  this  write  the  table  as  if  it  were  some- 
thing that  you  and  your  class  had  found  out  for  your- 
selves, and  hang  it  up. 

At  another  time  find  out  by  actual  measurement  what 
part  of  a  bushel  one  peck  is,  two  pecks,  etc.;  what  part 
of  a  peck  one  quart  is,  etc.  At  still  another  time  add  to- 
gether bushels,  pecks,  quarts,  etc.,  and  subtract  them  from 
each  other. 

Next,  you  may  take  weight.  Have  a  real  pair  of  scales 
with  the  weights  that  usually  come  with  them.  These  will 
probably  be  one  ounce,  two  ounces,  four  ounces,  eight 
ouuces,  and  one  p<innd.  Get  some  sand  or  shot,  or  any- 
thing not  too  bulky,  that  can  be  easily  and  accurately 
divided.  Weigh  out  an  exact  pound.  Divide  this  into 
halves  by  weighing  one-half  against  the  other.  Show  that 
each  half  weighs  just  eight  ounces,  by  weighing  each  with 
the  eight-ounce  weight.  Write,  or  have  j'our  pupils  write — 
"J  lb,  ^  8  oz."  Explain  the  abbreviations  of  course. 
Wrap  up  one-half  pound,  and  mark  it  "  8  oz.,  or  \  lb." 
Put  this  one  side.  Have  the  other  half-pound  divided 
into  two  equal  paits  by  weighing  it. 
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Ask  what  we  get  when  we  divide  a  half  into  two  equal 
parts.  Weigh  your  quarter-pounds  with  the  four-ounce 
weight.  Have  the  children  write — "  J  lb.  =  4  oz."  Mark 
one  of  the  quarter-pounds,  and  put  it  aside  as  you  did  the 
half-pound,  and  divide  the  other.  Continue  the  process 
till  you  get  a  single  ounce.  Then  ask  how  many  ounces 
there  are  in  a  pound,  and  let  them  find  out  for  themselves. 
Ask  what  part  of  a  pound  is  one  ounce,  two  ounces,  etc. 
Weigh  a  number  of  things  and  have  them  change  their 
weights  to  ounces,  or  from  ounces  to  pounds.  Take  them 
to  the  sand  pile  and  weigh  out,  and  put  into  a  bag  or  box, 
twenty-five  pounds.  Let  each  pupil  lift  it,  or  try  to  do 
so.  Tell  them  that  a  bag  like  this  weighs  "  a  quarter  "  ; 
and  four  such  bags  weigh  "  a  hundredweight."  Weigh 
each  pupil,  and  let  them  change  their  own  weights  into 
quarters,  and  also  into  ounces. 

Take  some  pains  to  find  something  that  weighs  a  ton, 
and  take  them  to  see  it.  Tell  them  some  of  the  things 
that  we  usually  estimate  by  the  ton,  such  as  coal,  hay, 
straw,  bran,  etc.,  and  if  possible  show  them  a  ton,  or  a 
known  weight  of  each.  Teach  addition  and  subtraction 
at  first  by  really  weighing  the  two  things  together,  or  by 
weighing  the  greater  first  and  taking  out  the  less. 

Teach  long  measure  by  actual  measurement.  Illustrate 
addition  by  measuring  the  different  distances  one  after 
another  along  a  line,  and  then  measuring  the  whole  line ; 
subtraction  by  measuring  the  greater  distance,  then  lay- 
ing off  on  it  the  less,  and  measuring  what  is  left.  Make 
your  pupils  often  guess  the  length,  breadth,  and  thickness 
of  different  objects,  and  then  measure  them.  They  can 
lay  off  their  guess  on  a  slate  or  the  floor,  and  measure  the 
object  and  lay  that  off  too,  and  compare  the  two.  When 
in  their  reading  or  other  studies  the  dimensions  of  ob- 
jects are  given,  ask  them  if  they  know  anything  of  the 
same  size,  or  make  them  measure  out  the  dimensions 
given. 
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Teach  square  meuRurf  by  drawing  on  the  slate  or  floor. 
Have  them  draw  a  sijuare-yard,  aud  divide  each  side  iuto 
three  feet,  aod  actually  draw  aud  count  the  nine  sqnare- 
feet  that  make  it.  Let  them  do  the  liaine  with  a  piece  of 
carpet  foor  feet  by  five,  and  really  count  the  twenty 
square-feet.  Go  through  with  square-iucheB  in  the  same 
way.  Tuach  cubic  measure  with  clay  or  building  blocks. 
If  with  clay,  cnt  a  liti^e  cube  of  it  into  smaller  oues;  if 
with  blocks,  build  up  a  large  cube  from  the  small  ones. 
Teach  time  with  cue  of  the  kindergarten  dialn,  or  better 
yet  with  a  cheap  clock.  Let  your  pupils  count  the  Dumber 
of  seconds  in  a  mioute,  aud  of  minutes  in  au  hour,  etc. 

Make  all  of  your  iu&tractiou  in  the  whole  subject  such 
that  you  can  feel  that  your  pupil.-*  resiUy  know  tiie  things 
you  are  talking  about  uud  dguriug  out.  For  iui^tauce,  you 
can  talk  for  weeks  about  a  dry-meaaure  quart  being  larger 
than  the  wine-measure  of  the  same  name,  and  yon  will 
hardly  be  able  to  make  a  lasting  impression ;  but  if  yoa 
once  let  them  trj  for  themselves  and  see  that  the  tin 
quart  measure,  which  they  use  for  liquids,  will  not  till  the 
wooden  one  which  they  use  for  beans  or  potatoes,  while 
the  contents  of  the  wooden  one  will  cause  tlie  other  to 
overflow,  especially  it  you  have  some  discussion  on  the 
question,  and  the  children  themselves  make  the  trial,  you 
will  always  find  after  that  a  clear  and  explicit  idea  of 
which  of  the  two  quarts  is  the  larger. 

Notation  and  Numeratinn. 

Although  the  notation  and  numeration  of  numbers 
above  a  thousand  is  the  beginning  of  a  regular  course  in 
arithmetic,  aud  hardly  belongs  to  the  primary  course  of 
number-teaching  which  we  have  been  following  thus  far, 
still  we  shall  probably  have  time  to  teach  this  subject 
tlioroughly  in  the  fifth  year,  especially  if  our  pupils  can 
read  and  write  numbers  below  a  thousand  readily  add 
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quickly.     If  they  oannot  do  this,  they  must  be  taught 
it  before  they  try  to  go  any  farther. 

Begin  your  instruction  by  trying  them  with  enough  ex- 
amples under  a  thousand  to  be  sure  that  they  know  them 
well.  Then  put  a  number  of  six  significant  figures,  as 
649,275,  on  your  wall-slate.  Of  course  they  cannot  write 
its  name,  and  most  of  them  will  not  even  try  to  do  so. 
Write  the  figures  649,  denoting  thousands,  in  another 
place  and  ask  them  to  write  the  number  they  represent. 
Then  do  the  same  with  275,  and  ask  its  name.  Ask  how 
they  think  it  would  do  to  write  the  two  names  one  after 
the  other,  "  Six  hundred  forty-nine,  two  hundred  seventy- 
five,"  to  express  the  whole  number.  If  they  are  willing 
to  accept  this,  and  they  may  be,  for  it  would  really  do  if 
all  numbers  had  significant  figures  in  every  period,  ask 
what  they  are  going  to  do  when  figures  are  written  one 
under  the  other,  as —         649 

275. 

Write  down  in  a  column  a  half-dozen  numbers — all 
significant  figures,  and  having  from  one  to  three  figures 
in  the  thousands  period.  Point  off.  Make  a  bracket 
over  the  first  three  figures  on  the  right,  and  over  that 
write  the  word  "  units."  Tell  them  we  never  write  this 
word  in  writing  the  name  of  a  number,  because  when 
there  is  no  name,  such  as  "  thousand,  million,  etc.,"  writ- 
ten, we  always  know  the  name  is  "  units." 

Make  a  bracket  over  the  next  three  figures,  and  write 
"  Thousand "  over  it.  Tell  your  pupils  that  we  always 
write  this  word  after  the  name  of  the  figures  under  the 
bracket,  to  tell  what  they  mean.  If  there  are  no  signifi- 
cant figures  under  the  bracket,  we  do  not  write  this  word 
at  all.  If  we  did  not  write  "thousand"  after  the  name  of 
the  figures  under  this  bracket,  we  would  suppose  that 
they  meant  units.  Take  the  first  number  you  have  in 
your  column.  Copy  the  figures  representing  thousands 
by  themselves.     Tell  the   pupils  to   write  the   name    of 
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these  figores  exactly  as  if  they  were  units.  Tbea  point 
to  tbe  bracket  over  them,  in  the  whole  number  that  rou 
took  tbem  from,  Hud  to  the  word  "Thousand,"  and  tell 
them  to  write  tfaoiigaod  after  the  name  they  have  already 
written.  Bring  the  other  tigures  down  beside  those  yoa 
have  written,  not  forgetting  the  comma.  Tell  them  to  put 
a  comma  after  what  they  hsYe  written,  and  then  to  write 
the  name  of  the  last  three  figures  wlucli  von  brought 
down.  After  this  let  the  pupils  take  the  numbere  yoa 
have  written,  and  write  them  down  in  figures,  writing  in 
the  word  "  thousand  "  after  the  figures  which  are  in  the 
thoQsand's  period,  for  instance : — 649,  275,  becomes  "  649 
thousand,  275."  When  year  pupils  have  written  nil  the 
numbers  in  this  way,  have  them  substitute  the  written 
name  for  the  figures. 

After  this,  write  another  half-dozen  numbers,  and  make 
each  pnpil  do  for  himself  what  yon  did  for  them  all  at 
first,  seeing  of  course  that  they  do  not  make  mistakes. 
Some  of  them  will  hesitate  when  they  come  to  the  first 
Dtimber  which  does  not  have  three  significant  figures  in 
the  thousand's  period,  but  a  simple  direction  to  write  the 
name  of  the  number  for  which  the  figures  stand  will  set 
them  right.  Write  figures  on  your  slate,  omitting  the 
brackets  and  words,  and  have  the  pupils  write  the  names. 
At  first,  use  a  significant  figure  in  every  place,  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  the  children  acquire  considerable  con- 
fidence. Tlien  begin  to  use  eiphei-s.  Frequently  these 
will  hardly  need  ixny  explanation,  but  sometimes  they 
prove  very  puzzling.  When  they  do,  write  all  three  of 
the  figures  on  another  part  of  your  slate,  and  tell  the  pu- 
pils to  write  the  name  of  those  figures,  just  as  they  al- 
ways have  done,  and  then  to  add  the  word  "  thousand," 
or  tbe  name  of  the  period  from  which  they  came. 

Do  not  teach  jour  pupils  to  say,  "  Units,  tens,  hun- 
dreds, thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, etc.,  etc.;  "  but  teach  that  each  period  of  three  fig- 
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ures  has  its  own  name.  These  names  are :  "  Units  "  (which 
we  never  write),  "  thousand,  million,  etc."  The  three 
figures  in  any  period  show  how  many  of  that  name  there 
are  ;  and  these  three  figures  are  read  just  as  any  three  fig- 
ures that  they  have  been  using  familiarly  for  so  long  are 
read.  They  show  how  many  of  that  kind  there  are.  Af- 
ter telling  how  many,  we  giTe  the  name  of  the  period  to 
tell  what  kind,  except  in  units. 

To  teach  notation,  or  the  writing  in  figures  from  num- 
bers expressed  in  words,  begin  by  writing  the  name  of  any 
number  requiring  six  significant  figures,  taking  pains  to 
make  the  comma  after  thousand  very  distinct,  as :  Three 
hundred  forty-eight  thousand,  five  hundred  seventy-two. 
Ask  how  many  thousands  in  this  number.  Draw  a  line 
under  the  words  :  Three  hundred  forty-eight.  Tell  your 
pupils  to  write  that  in  figures.  If  they  do  not  do  so  readily 
and  easily,  on  another  part  of  your  slate  write  the  names  of 
several  numbers,  such  as  :  Six  hundred  twQnty-seven,  two 
hundred  thirty-six,  etc.,  etc.,  making  them  write  in  figures 
as  you  write  in  words,  until  their  confidence  in  their  ability 
to  write  such  numbers  is  restored.  Finally,  write  "  three 
hundred  forty-eight "  without  saying  or  doing  anything  to 
call  particular  attention  to  it,  and  they  will  write  it  just 
as  easily  as  they  did  the  other  numbers.  As  soon  as  they 
do,  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  have  done  what 
you  have  been  trying  to  have  them  do,  and  ask  them  to 
rub  out  all  that  they  have  written  except  this  last.  Then 
underline  the  word  **  thousand  "  and  ask  how  this  is  to  be 
shown  in  figures.  Tell  them  that  the  comma  and  the  three 
figures  yet  to  be  written  on  the  right  are  all  that  are  needed 
for  this.  Have  them  put  the  comma  in,  and  write  the 
other  three  figures.     They  will  readily  do  this. 

After  dwelling  on  examples  of  this  sort  for  some  time, 
begin  to  give  such  as  need  ciphers,  and  also  such  as  need 
less  than  six  figures.  Be  sure  and  use  a  good  many  in 
wliich  the  last  three  figures  must  all  be  ciphers,  and  ex- 
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plaiu  that  they  are  used  to  keep  the  others  in  their  place, 
and  so  to  show  that  they  are  in  the  second  period.  8bow 
them  that  if  they  ivere  not  used,  the  siguificant  tigares 
would  not  mean  thousands.  After  drilling  until  you  are 
sure  that  all  of  yoixr  pupils  can  write  auy  number  ex- 
pressed by  fiis  figures  or  less,  pass  on  to  the  third  puriod, 
and  teach  it  in  just  tite  same  way.  The  case  where  there 
lire  no  thousands  will  need  some  special  explanation  and 
practice,  but  can  bo  easily  explained.  Have  the  class 
thoroughly  memorize  this  table  : 


000,000,000,000 

Impress  on  them  again  and  again  that  three  tigures,  and 
only  three,  must  alwuys  be  written  in  each  period,  except 
the  one  at  the  right  band.  If  three  significant  figures  are 
not  ueeded,  enough  ciphers  must  be  put  before  what  are 
needed  to  make  the  whole  number  three,  counting  both 
ciphers  and  signiticant  figures. 

You  have  now  taught  more  arithmetic  than  I  should 
expect  of  pupils  who  have  only  been  in  school  five  years. 
Devote  any  time  you  may  yet  have  to  review.  Beyond 
this  point,  the  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic  to  the  deaf 
do  not  difi'er  much  from  those  employed  with  hearing  chil- 
dren, except  that  in  beginning  decimals  you  can  save  time 
by  using  the  object  method. 

FUANCfS  DEVEREUX  CLARKE. 
Buperintendeal  of  iht  Miehigan  Sdioot,  Flint.  Michigan. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE 

DEAF.* 

With  that  most  excellent  College  for  the  Deaf  at  Wash- 
ington, and,  as  far  as  expense  is  concerned,  the  easy  terms 
upon  which  the  graduates  of  our  Institutions  can  attend 
it,  the  question  might  be  asked,  "  Why  talk  about  higher 
education  in  our  Institutions  ?"  The  answer  is  the  same 
as  was  given  to  those  who  opposed  the  high  school  in  all 
of  our  villages,  towns,  and  cities,  and  who  cried,  "  Our 
country  is  dotted  all  over  with  colleges  ;  let  those  who 
wish  a  higher  education  go  to  those  colleges  and  pay  their 
own  bills."  It  took  along  and  bitter  struggle  to  convince 
the  taxpayer  that  a  high  school  was  an  economical  and 
advantageous  institution,  in  which  his  child  could  be  pre- 
pared for  college  if  desired,  and,  if  not,  could  be  the  gainer 
of  something  of  a  higher  education.  But  now  you  can 
scarcely  find  a  man  who  does  not  look  upon  the  high  school 
as  the  pride  of  the  community.  He  sees  year  by  year  his 
children  and  the  children  of  the  poorest  and  richest  peo- 
ple graduating  from  it  and  going  into  the  world  equipped 
educationally  to  perform  the  duties  of  highest  citizenship, 
and  no  one  knows,  asks,  or  cares  who  paid  the  bills.  If 
these  graduates  wish  to  enter  the  universities,  they  pass 
to  the  Freshman  class  without  examination,  and  thus  the 
public  schools  and  the  universities  are  linked  together  in 
one  grand  chain. 

So,  in  asking  for  a  high  school  in  our  Institutions,  we 
ask  it  for  the  same  reasons  that  it  is  given  to  the  children 
of  the  public  school.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  need  no  agi- 
tation. It  only  needs  to  be  understood  that  the  work  in 
our  Institutions  is  a  part  of  the  great  school  system, 
and  that  it  is  entirely  educational  in  every  particular ; 

♦  A  paper  read  at  the  Round  Table  Session  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsjo,  July  7th,  1897, 
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aod  when  this  is  once  aiKieistood,  the  State  will  feet  her- 
self as  moch  under  oljligation  to  give  an  opportiuiitj  to 
the  deaf  child  for  a  high  »rhool  edacation  as  she  does  to 
the  hearing.  What!  Because  ooe  of  mv  daogliters  is 
deaf,  will  the  great  Htnte  of  Ohio  offer  h«r  jiu«t  one  half 
the  opportanity  for  un  edacatiou  that  ehe  offers  mv  other 
danghter  who  bears?  8nch  a  proposition  is  Dopatriotic 
aod  DDJUst,  and  the  Stnti;  nouKI  t>pnrD  SQch  a  thout:bt. 

I  sball  not  aodertake  to  disonss  the  necessity  of  a  high 
school  or  the  extent  to  which  deaf  children  can  be  edu- 
cated. I  refer  joo  to  the  valuable  articles  wbicb  have 
been  published  in  the  American  Annals  of  ike  Deaf  anA 
the  proceedings  of  the  Tsrions  conveDtions  and  confer- 
ences for  the  past  fort;  years.  I  b^,  however,  to  nen- 
tion  some  of  the  efforts  which  the  good  men  and  women 
have  made  toward  a  higher  edncation  for  the  deaf,  and 
after  that,  to  discnss  a  plan  for  still  raising  the  standard. 

In  1851,  at  the  second  Convention  of  the  American  In- 
Btmctors  of  the  Deaf,  William  W.  Tamer,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  reporting  for  a  committee,  recommended  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  High  School,  and  strongly  ni^ed  the 
feasibility  of  a  separate  iustitutiuu  at  which  ail  pupils  of 
sutKcieot  education  from  all  the  Institutions  would  be 
eligible  to  attend.  Wliile  nil  agreed  on  the  uecessity  for 
the  higher  ejiicntion.  they  differed  as  to  the  proper  pUn 
of  securing  it,  nud  ho  nothing  was  done.  However,  the 
next  year  the  director;!  of  the  American  Asylum  adopted 
a  plan  for  a  high  c1ilh»  in  that  Institution  covering  two 
years  of  study,  the  eigiitli  uud  the  ninth,  and  William  W. 
Turner  was  placed  in  charge  of  it.  The  studies  were 
MuthematicH,  Niitunil  Philosophy,  Natural  History,  ami 
tlruramar.  In  the  same  year  Dr.  Harvey  P.  Peet  made 
an  elaborate  report  on  the  higher  edncation  as  he  had  seen 
it  in  France,  and  the  Boiird  of  the  New  York  School  pro- 
vided for  a  high  class  of  the  eiglith  and  ninth  years  of  in- 
struction, including  Drawing,  Natural  Philosophy,  Natural 
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History,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy. 
Twenty  pupils  formed  the  first  class.  The  work  of  both 
these  classes  is  reported  as  being  highly  commendable. 
Soon  after,  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  disturbed  the  work 
of  progress,  and  but  little  is  recorded  until  after  the  or- 
ganization of  the  College  in  1864. 

In  1868,  at  the  first  Conference  of  Principals,  Prof. 
Lewellyn  Pratt,  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  read 
a  paper  entitled  "  The  College  and  Its  Relations  to  the 
Institutions."  He  urged  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
College  and  the  Institutions  to  the  end  that  deaf-mutes 
might  attain  to  a  higher  education.  The  Conference 
passed  resolutions  recommending  the  establishment  of 
high  classes  in  all  the  Institutions,  and,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  this  has  been  done.  But  as  the 
tenure  of  school  was  only  five  to  seven  years,  and  later 
nine  years,  the  high  class  education  must  have  fallen 
short  of  a  high  school  education,  as  we  now  term  it. 

But  in  searching  for  information  touching  the  scope 
and  thoroughness  of  the  work  done  in  the  '40*s  and  '50*8 
in  the  short  period  of  five  or  seven  years,  I  have  found  it 
highly  satisfactory.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  a  comparison 
of  work  in  the  same  period  of  time  would  put  us  all  at  a 
disadvantage.  We  admit  our  children  at  a  younger  age, 
and  having  before  us  a  long  ten  or  eleven  or  twelve  years, 
possibly  do  not  push  matters  as  vigorously  as  was  done 
when  a  shorter  time  was  given  each  child  in  an  Institu- 
tion. If  the  children  of  the  Hartford  and  New  York 
Schools,  in  1852,  after  a  seven  years'  course,  were  able  to 
comprehend  Physics,  Natural  History,  Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  Algebra  and  Geometry,  what  could  their  in- 
structors have  done  for  them  in  twelve  years  ?  Does  any 
one  doubt  that  these  children  could  have  mastered  the 
ordinary  high  school  course  of  our  public  schools?  If  so, 
he  must  doubt  the  word  of  such  high  authority  as  Dr. 
Harvey  Peet  and  William  Turner.     For  myself,  I  do  not 
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doabt  it.  I  believe  with  all  mj  heart  that  oar  loBtitn- 
tions  can  be  so  man^etl  and  oar  school  work  so  directed 
that  where  a  twelve-year  coarse  is  in  operation,  the  last 
three  years  can  be  given  in  a  large  meoeore  to  higher 
work,  and  that  onr  graduates  can  be  prepared  for  the 
Freshman  year  in  college.  This  woald  save  the  expense 
of  maintaining  an  introdnctory  department  and  enlaige 
the  facilities  for  college  work.  Not  only  that,  bat  it  woald 
give  to  the  large  class  of  our  graduates  who  never  attend 
college  the  same  edacation  that  the  hearing  graduate  re- 
ceives in  the  public  schools,  and  fit  them  proportionally 
(or  life. 

I  think  I  hear  some  one  ask,  "  Do  yon  expect  as  to  do 
high  school  work  and  not  extend  the  school  term  beyond 
twelve  years  ?  "  I  answer.  Dr.  Peet  was  clamoring  for  it 
when  the  term  was  only  nine  years.  I  think,  in  the  first 
place,  onr  schools  can  be  worked  np  some  from  the  bot- 
tom, and,  in  the  second  place,  our  conrses  of  instraction 
can  be  enriched  so  we  can  teach  some  elementary  science 
from  the  seventh  year  on.  Our  literary  and  historical 
work  can  be  woven  in  with  our  Inuguoge  work  to  advan- 
tage, so  that  information  of  tact  can  go  with  the  learn- 
ing of  Itiuguage.  In  this  way  iit  leiist  one  year  of  high 
school  work  will  be  done  before  we  enter  the  work  proper. 
After  a  good  found iitioii  in  laid  by  ten  years  of  scliool 
work,  the  oleveiitli  iiud  twelfth  yeiirs  ciiu  be  devoted  to 
the  studies  of  Rlietnric,  Literature,  Latin,  Fliysics,  Chem- 
intry,  Botany,  Algebra  and  Geometry.  By  tlie  careful 
prosecution  of  these  studies  under  the  direction  of  com- 
petent teaclierK,  more  progress  will  be  made  by  the 
leitrner  in  the  mastery  of  luiigiii^e  than  if  he  is  kept  cou- 
atfiutly  reviewing  the  simpler  studies  with  which  be  is 
already  familiar.  The  graduate  from  this  course  ought  to 
be  able  to  enter  the  Freshman  class  in  <'ollege  or  else  not 
be  allowed  to  graduate. 

It  would  seem   advisuble,  and   it   is  recommended,  that 
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this  Convention  appoint  a  committee  to  compare  the 
courses  of  study  of  the  various  Institutions  and  to  report 
the  result  of  its  findings  with  any  recommendations  it  may 
wish  to  make  at  the  Convention  to  be  held  next  year. 
This  would  surely  tend  to  unity  of  work  in  the  Institu- 
tions and  would  enable  us  to  make  closer  our  relations  to 
the  College  at  Washington. 

We  have  undertaken  in  the  Ohio  School  to  do  some  of 
this  work  in  the  higher  branches  of  Latin,  Algebra, 
Physics,  General  History  and  Literature.  One  year  of 
work  along  this  line  has  encouraged  us  to  make  this 
recommendation.  There  is  not  a  doubt  in  my  mind  about 
the  deaf  children  making  as  rapid  progress  in  these 
studies  as  the  hearing  children.  In  fact,  I  thin'k  their  in- 
formation is  more  perfect,  and  when  they  are  given  the 
language  with  which  to  express  themselves,  the  deaf 
children  will  have  the  best  of  the  high  school  training. 
Having  taught  the  graduating  classes  in  the  public  school 
for  ten  years,  I  feel  I  know  something  of  their  success  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  advantage  of  the  deaf 
child  will  arise  from  the  fact  of  its  constant  application 
to  work  and  the  concentration  of  all  its  faculties  upon  the 
school  work,  whereas  the  society  in  which  the  hearing 
child  lives  diverts  its  attention  to  the  detriment  of  its 
education.  Moreover,  the  discipline  of  parents  is  often 
so  feeble  that  no  study  is  done  by  the  hearing  child  at 
home,  and  consequently  but  little  in  school.  It,  therefore, 
absorbs  merely  enough  to  make  the  necessary  grade  to 
pass.  But  in  the  Institution  the  hours  are  regular,  the 
discipline  is  strict,  and  the  results  are  consequently 
better. 

I,  therefore,  commend  most  heartily  to  this  Convention 
a  more  thorough  training  from  the  first  year  to  the  tenth 
year  of  school  and  to  devote  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
years  to  high  school  studies. 

J.  W.  JONES, 
Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  ImUtution^  Columbus^  Ohio, 
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JVattiral  Histori/. — Boys  seem  to  be  boru  naturalists, 
as  witness  the  toads  ami  other  living  oreatnres  found  in 
the  usual  small  boj-'t*  pocket ;  but  girls,  ut  least  some  of 
tliem,  liiive  to  be  educated  up  to  it.  Boys  have  none  of 
the  feminiae  horror  of  a  mouse,  nud  a  live  mole  has,  to  my 
own  knowledge,  entered  the  school-room  in  the  handy 
receptacle  of  maeculine  clothing.  The  teacher  did  not 
discover  the  presence  of  the  animal  until  it  bit  the  finger 
of  its  ca[)t[)r,  and  then  it  was  taken  out  and  placed  on  the 
table,  to  he  used  as  an  object-lesson,  and  a  good  one  it 
proved  to  be.  Another  time  a  sleeping  bat  suspended 
from  H  tvv^  was  brought  to  me,  and  the  class  had  a  fine 
view  of  hi  01  without  disturbing  his  slumbers. 

Diiei'tiiig  the  pupils'  attention  to  the  varying  phases  of 
insect  or  animal  life  other  than  their  own  is  of  double 
beuelit,  for  it  not  only  gives  them  an  increase  of  knowledge 
or  rids  them  of  idle  fears,  but  fills  up  what  might  other- 
wise prove  an  hour  spent  in  devising  mischief.  Many  a 
boy  has  been  hindered  from  robbing  a  nest,  and  many  a 
a  hapless  bird  has  been  carefully  tended,  owing  to  the 
new  desire  to  "  watch  what  they  do  and  tell  it  in  class  to- 
morrow." I  have  no  ttpeciul  liking  for  "  crawly,  creepy  " 
things  myself,  but  I  have  been  able  to  overcome  much  of 
my  repugnance  by  seeing  the. children's  interest.  In  one 
instance,  however,  I  most  ignominiously  failed.  A  snail 
was  under  discussion — one  uf  the  sliell-less  kind  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  repugnant,  and  in  order  to 
prove  the  correctness  of  what  I  had  considered  un 
extravagant  assertion  as  to  its  length,  the  pupil  had  vol- 
unteered to  bring  it  into  the  claa«-room.  I  consented, 
and  she  (for  it  was  a  young  lady)  soon  returned  with  it 
rolled  in  a  large  newspaper.  After  placing  it  on  my  desk, 
•  Continued  from  tbe  last  voluine  at  the  A7inalf,  page  413. 
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I  found  myself  iocapable  of  opening  the  wrapper,  and  the 
stress  of  the  situation  was  only  relieved  by  the  pupil's 
saying,  "  I  was  mistaken.  I  think  it  has  shrunk."  I  was 
thus  enabled  to  retire  from  the  field  with  seeming  dignity, 
and  said,  "Well,  then,  we  will  not  open  the  paper."  I 
owned  up  to  my  failure,  however,  and  the  class  rather 
enjoyed  it.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  to  a  pupil,  "  I 
do  not  know,"  in  reply  to  a  question  he  has  asked,  and  I 
have  never  found  that  his  respect  for  me  has  been 
diminished  thereby.  I  am  much  more  ashamed  to  say, 
"I  have  forgotten,"  but  to  either  phrase  I  have  always 
added,  "  I  will  try  and  find  out  for  you,"  and  this  promise 
has  always  been  kept. 

After  a  certain  talk  on  ants  and  their  wavs,  the  next 
morning  brought  me  this  account  of  the  previous  after- 
noon :  "  Some  boys  and  I  went  up  on  the  hills.  Bert 
found  a  live  scorpion  in  a  hidden  place  where  the  sun 
does  not  shine.  I  carried  it  back  to  the  school-ground 
in  a  paper.  The  boys  wanted  to  know  what  the  ants 
would  do  with  it,  so  I  put  it  on  the  ground  near  an  ant 
hole.  Many  ants  came  and  began  to  fight  with  the 
scorpion.  In  a  little  while  the  scorpion  was  dead.  The 
ants  dragged  it  into  their  hole  to  eat  it."  Then  the  class 
entered  into  a  discussion  of  the  question  asked  by  one  of 
the  pupils  as  to  how,  if  the  scorpion  was  poison,  the  ants 
could  eat  it  and  not  die. 

Another  boy  brought  this  item  :  "A  man  weighed  bees 
without  honey  and  counted  them  5,600  in  one  pound. 
After  they  gathered  honey,  and  the  man  again  weighed 
them.  In  one  pound  1,600  bees.  Different!  "  This  was 
afterward  written  on  the  large  slate  and  the  word  ^'pollen  " 
substituted  for  "  honey."  Then  it  was  suggested  that  the 
class  find  out  how  much  the  pollen  weighed.  They  easily 
ascertained  that  it  equalled  the  weight  of  4,000  bees ;  but 
how  much  did  4,000  bees  weigh  ?  A  little  further  analysis 
showed  them  the  desired  amount. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  aim  in  this  special  line  to  impart 
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knowledge  as  it  is  to  opeu  up  tbe  way  to  interest  iu  good 
things,  that  the  child  may,  duriag  leisure  hoars,  neither 
seek  the  evU  nor  give  the  evil  au  opportunity  of  seeking 
him.  Many  things  mny  he  found  that  the  children  will 
Toluatarily  investigate  during  playtiiue,  and  which  the 
books  they  use  do  not  coutain.  The  school-days  form 
only  a  small  fraction  of  a  lifetime,  and  the  Uoes  they  can 
follow  without  eztraneouH  assistance  are  by  far  the  most 
Talaable.  Spiders  with  their  traihng  webs  or  spinning 
their  ladders  from  desk  to  floor  over  and  over  again  ;  flies 
feeding  on  sweets  placed  for  their  consumption,  caterpil- 
lars with  their  hairy  coverings,  moths  chilled  by  the  night 
air  but  reviving  in  the  warmth  of  tbe  school-room ;  all 
these  have  showed  us  through  the  m^nifying-glass  their 
wondroos  beanty  and  led  the  pupils  to  seek  their  outdoor 
haunts  and  watch  their  ways.  There  is  not  an  item  of 
life  which  may  not  prove  a  seed  from  which  s  plant-lesson 
can  grow. 

Oh!  "  Earth's  ornmmed  witb  heaTen 

Aad  every  oommon  bush  aflame  with  Ood." 


Alliteration. — Very  often  children  who  have  become 
thoroughly  tired  of  practicing  a  certain  sound  will  take  it 
up  with  pleasure  if  it  is  placed  iu  an  alliterative  sentence 
and,  at  first,  will  even  seem  unaware  that  they  are  saying 
it  over  and  over  again.  The  following  have  been  used 
lately  iu  the  school-room  : 

Five  fuDuy  fellowii  fell  flat  on  tliH  floor. 

I  saw  Sarab  i«w  gevea  <«;ams  eiuuu  Rupper. 

The  Btaira  were  steep,  still  Stephen  Btrode  straight  np. 

Shall  I  xhow  the  ShetlHud  bhawl  iu  Shasta '; 

Don't  ehide  ina  for  liiiyin){  ii  choice  chHir,  the  cheap  ones  wern  oharred. 

I  hope  HnttiH  will  have  u  hnppj  huitie  ou  the  bill. 

I  wore  my  Hcarlet  akirt  auil  aciirf  aud  skated  off  to  achoul. 

My  imcle  thiokM  Frank  ^^atig  wrong  tliin  mortiiog. 

W«  wept  while  we  walked  the  wuury  way  that  led  to  weaterD  waters. 

Answer  ijuiokly  this  queer  qiiestiou.  "  Can  iiuails  quftok  ?  " 

After  a  few  of  the  sentences  had  been  written  on  the 
slate  and  the  object  of  their  writing  was  apparently  un- 
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derstood,  the  children  were  asked  to  contribute  others  of 
their  own  construction  and  some  very  queer  combinations 
followed.  In  many  instances  their  attention  was  devoted 
to  the  spelling  only  and  they  were  content  if  the  majority 
of  the  words  began  with  the  same  letter,  as  *'  Charles 
called  on  his  city  cousin,"  disregarding  the  fact  that  of 
the  four  "  c's  "  given  three  were  unlike  in  sound.  It  re- 
quired considerable  experimenting  before  they  gained  a 
correct  idea  as  to  what  was  desired. 

When  this  line  of  work  began  to  pall,  the  questions 
were  varied,  and  they  were  asked  how  many  of  the  speci- 
fied sound  were  given  in  a  certain  sentence.  In  the  sec- 
ond of  the  examples  on  the  slate,  several  of  the  pupils 
omitted  counting  the  second  ''  s  "  sound  in  the  word 
"since,"  and  in  the  eighth,  a  number  failed  to  discover  the 
"  ng  "  sound  in  "  Frank  "  (Frangk)  and  "  thinks  "  (thingks), 
though  they  had  had  many  a  lesson  on  that  very  subject. 

Then  the  question  was  again  changed  to  "  How  many 
silent  letters  are  in  this  sentence  ?  "  This  led  to  a  more 
careful  analysis  of  the  words  before  pronouncing  them 
aloud.  It  was  interesting  to  watch  the  pupils  softly  re- 
peating a  word  over  and  over,  deciding  one  moment  that 
such  and  such  letters  were  not  sounded  and  the  next  en- 
tirely reversing  their  decision.  When  they  eliminated  too 
many,  they  were  required  to  write  the  abbreviated  form 
and  then  they  readily  saw  their  mistake.  Words  in  which 
the  letters  took  other  sounds  than  those  naturally  belong- 
ing to  them  were  of  course  the  most  puzzling.  In  such 
cases  the  children  were  shown  that  if  that  special  letter 
were  removed  the  word  could  not  be  pronounced  cor- 
rectly, and  it  must,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  remain  as  a 
representative  of  the  sound  given.  The  "  ph  "  in  "  em- 
phasis "  and  the  "  gh  "  in  *'  enough  "  were  retained  de- 
spite the  protestation  of  the  children  that  neither  were 
spoken  ("  o  "  in  the  latter  word  they  admitted  was  value- 
less). It  was  only  when  "  em-a-sis "  and  "  enu  "  were 
written  that  they  saw  the  necessity  of  their  retention. 
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I  have  ffjoDii  tliese  alliteratiTe  exercise  of  much  value, 
and  the  lUore  imtiiriil  the  senteDce  the  greater  the  benefit. 
Several  of  the  chiklrea  after  resdiDg  aload,  "Aoswer 
qaickly  tliis  queer  cjiiestioo, '  Can  (juails  quack  ?  ' "  replied 
with  an  emphatic  "No!  ducks  qnack,"  as  thongb  that 
were  the  aim  of  the  Bentence,  qnite  anconscions  of  the 
fact  that  a.  drill  on  "  kw  "  had  been  given. 

The  interest  of  the  older  pnpila  will  not  be  lessened 
should  you  teli  them  that  the  "  Urat  upecies  of  verse  found 
in  the  Britiush  Titles  depended  solely  on  nltiter»tioD  for  its 
poetic  form  or  on  the  reoarrence  of  accented  ayllabtee 
beginning  with  the  same  letter."*  At  the  present  day 
"  ullitemtion "  often  seems  to  give  an  added  force  to  a 
tbonglit  and  at  times  even  versifies  plain  prose.  Tak«, 
for  iriatiiiice,  the  sentence  containing  the  "w"  exercise 
and  eli'Lii|;e  it  to  the  following,  "The;  cried  while  tfaej 
tro<l  the  dosty  road  that  led  to  distant  rivers,"  and  we 
find  mucli  of  the  poetic  feeling  eliminated,  yet  the  oft 
recurring  "d"  still  lends  a  semblance  of  poesjto  the  line. 
Talks  on  literature  maj  also  have  sacb  sentences  intro- 
duced, and  if  those  containing  sounds  difficult  of  pronun- 
ciation are  given,  the  teacher  will  accomplish  a  double 
result. 

I  do  not  consider  it  absolutely  a  teacher's  duty  so  to 
arrange  each  lesson  that  it  will  be  perfectly  palatable  to 
tlie  child,  for  there  are  many  tasks  about  which  no  such 
arrangement  can  be  made,  but  I  do  think  that  when  a 
drill  has  been  so  often  repeated  that  its  approach  is 
viewed  with  repugnance,  it  had  better  be  dropped  for  the 
time  being  or  else  be  presented  in  some  entirely  new 
form.  It  is  in  this  way  that  "  apt  alliteration's  artful 
aid  "  has  served  my  purpose. 

L.  MOFFAT, 
[lUtmeUir  in  the  California  IruOitution, 
Berkeley,  Califm-nia. 

*  "  Euglish  TeTBiflcBtioD,"  Wadliam,  Loudon. 
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American  School. — Mr.  William  P.  Williams,  steward,  while 
driving  in  Hartford  in  September  last,  was  struck  by  a  trolley 
car  and  so  seriously  injured  that  he  died  in  a  few  days.  Mr. 
Williams  had  filled  the  office  of  steward  for  more  than  seven- 
teen years.  He  was  an  able  business  man  and  an  efficient  and 
faithful  officer  of  the  Institution.  He  was  also  prominent  in 
the  community  outside,  especially  in  church  work,  and  his.  loss 
is  deeply  felt. 

Central  JVew  York  Institution, — Miss  Laura  C.  Wing,  a 
daughter  of  the  late  George  Wing,  and  a  recent  graduate  of 
the  Normal  Department  of  Gallaudet  College,  has  been  added 
to  the  corps  of  instruction. 

Florida  Institute. — Miss  Tilliughast  has  resigned  her  posi- 
tion as  teacher  to  be  married.  She  is  succeeded  by  Miss  Sallie 
W.  Mabry,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Alabama  Institution. 

Indiana  Inalitution. — Miss  Amelia  De  Motte,  a  daughter  of 
Dr.  W.  H.  De  Motte,  and  Miss  Tillie  Garman  have  been  ap- 
pointed teachers  in  the  Oral  Department,  and  Miss  Nellie  J. 
Schrock  and  Miss  Olive  Newlin  in  the  Kindergarten  Depart- 
ment 

Iowa  School. — Mr.  George  L.  Wyckoflf,  who  was  connected 
with  this  school  from  1883  to  1898,  died  suddenly  at  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  September  25,  1898,  of  heart  disease,  aged  48.  Mr. 
Wyckoff  was  bom  in  Marshall,  Oneida  County,  New  York, 
January  22,  1850.  His  father  and  mother  were  both  deaf 
mutes.  In  1864  he  removed  to  Iowa  with  his  parents,  and 
later  to_Kansas.  He  entered  upon  the  work  of  deaf-mute  in- 
struction as  a  teacher  in  the  Kansas  School  in  1873,  and  re- 
mained there  ten  years,  the  last  year  as  superintendent.  In 
1883  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  in  the  Iowa  School,  and  three 
years  later  was  promoted  to  the  superintendency.  In  1887, 
when  the  domestic  and  educational  departments  were  sepa- 
rated, he  remained  in  charge  of  the  educational  department 
with  the  title  of  principal.  Last  summer  he  resigned  this 
position  and  had  arranged  to  engage  in  business  in  Kansas 
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City  wfaeD  deatli  Miidileiily  came  upon  biin.  He  leaves  a  wife 
and  four  children  ;  oue.  a  daugliter,  is  a  teaolier  in  the  Illiooia 
Inatitution.  Mr.  Wyckoff  was  a  zealous  and  aucceesf  ul  teacher, 
devoted  to  the  weKare  of  the  deaf,  beloved  by  his  pupils  and 
associates. 

Mr.  E.  E,  Clippiiiger.  formerly  of  the  WieuonKJn  School,  has 
been  appointed  Principal  nf  the  School ;  Mr.  W.  O.  Connor,  Jr., 
from  the  WaBhiDgtiiu  State  School,  and  Mr.  Robert  D.  Hoyt, 
from  the  New  York  InstitutioM,  huvu  been  appoiuted  teachers. 

Louisiana  //iH'ifi'ti'Oi. — Mr.  (Jharles  P.  GiUett,  who  was 
for  several  years  S  a  perin  ten  dent's  secretary  in  the  niinoia 
Institution,  and  for  one  year  Acting  Superintendent  of  the 
MinneBota  School,  has  received  an  appointment  as  teacher. 
The  opening  of  the  Institution  is  postponed  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in  the  State. 

MuryUuid  School  for  the  C'otorerf.— Mr.  D.  E.  Stauffer,  Jr., 
Betiident  Principal,  died  at  bis  home  in  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
Se|)tembei-  28,  1898,  of  typhoid  fever.  Mr.  Stauffer  was  a 
native  uf  Frederick  county,  Maryland.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State,  graduating  from  the  Normal 
School  ill  Baltimore  at  the  head  of  hia  cla»>;-  In  1S88  he  wns 
appointed  a  teacher  in  the  department  for  the  blind,  and  in 
1891  Resident  Principal.  He  served  the  School  faithfully  in 
both  capacities,  leaving  nothing  undone  that  could  promote 
its  welfare.     A  wife  and  daughter  survive  him. 

Miclugait  School. — At  the  September  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  the  resignations  of  Mioses  Adelaide  Rogers, 
Helen  M.  Haynes,  and  Leali  J.  Beach  were  accepted.  Miss 
Gertrude  Wililer,  teacher  of  physical  culture,  was  also  released 
from  her  contract  for  the  coming  year.  The  following,  who 
had  beeu  employed  as  temporary  teachers,  were  permanently 
engaged:  Mr.  Arlington  Eickboff,  B.  A.,  a  graduate  of  this 
School  and  of  Gallaudet  College,  and  Misses  Emma  D. 
Farnum,  Ina  Grear,  and  Fanuie  Tbaj-er,  who  spent  last  year 
in  the  normal  class  of  this  School.  Mr.  Robert  Erd,  B.  A.,  a 
graduate  of  the  Illinois  Institution  and  of  Gallaudet  College, 
has  been  appointed  instructor  in  physical  culture.  The  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  has  allowed  the  request 
of  the  Trustees  for  a  new  school  building  at  $75,000. 
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Mississippi  Institution. — ^The  opening  of  the  school  is 
again  postponed  this  year  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of 
yellow  fever  in  Jackson.  It  is  feared  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
resume  work  until  near  Christmas.  Mr.  Dobyns  is  at  Missis- 
sippi Springs,  Raymond,  Miss.,  while  the  ^^  immune ''  matron, 
Miss  Cabaniss,  remains  at  the  Institution. 

Ontario  Institution. — Mr.  T.  C.  Forrester,  late  of  the 
Belfast,  Ireland,  Institution,  Miss  Nina  Brown,  who  has 
taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Province,  and  Mr.  Michael 
J.  Madden,  a  former  pupil  of  this  Institution  and  a  graduate 
of  Gallaudet  College,  have  been  added  to  the  corps  of  in- 
struction. 

Mhode  Island  Institute.  — The  Legislature  this  year  appro- 
priated twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  be  expended  on  addi- 
tions to  the  Institution  dormitories.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  in  September  work  on  the  building  was  still  un- 
finished and  it  was  found  impossible  to  begin  then.  The 
opening  was  therefore  postponed  until  Tuesday,  the  eighteenth 
of  October. 

South  Oarolifia  Institution. — Miss  Virginia  E.  Walker  is 
succeeded  in  the  oral  department  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Menefee, 
who  was  trained  for  the  work  by  Miss  Mary  McCowen,  and 
Miss  Mauzy  is  transferred  to  that  department  to  take  the 
place  of  Miss  Jane  M.  Washington,  who  resigned  to  teach  in 
Nebraska.  Miss  Eobina  L.  Tillinghast,  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
David  R.  Tillinghast,  takes  Miss  Mauzy^s  place.  Miss  Luella 
Fowler,  a  graduate  of  the  Ohio  Institution  and  of  the  Cleve- 
land Art  School,  succeeds  Miss  Nettie  Crosby,  who  has  gone 
to  the  Michigan  School  as  instructor  in  art. 

Texas  School. — Mr.  George  H.  Putnam,  who  resigned  to 
teach  in  the  Kansas  School,  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  H.  W. 
Williams,  formerly  secretary  and  steward.  Mr.  T.  A.  Rose 
succeeds  Mr.  Williams  as  secretary  and  steward. 

Wisconsin  School. — Miss  Myrtle  Long,  a  sister  of  Mr.  J. 
Schuyler  Long,  has  been  appointed  teacher. 


i 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ohio  fjeffUlalioii. — Tlie  following  act,  providing  for  Uie 
eduuatioB  of  deaf-blind  cbildieu,  was  passed  by  the  last  Gen- 
eral Assembly : 

Section  1.  lif  it  eiuKteil  bg  We  OtnenU  AiatmUg  of  tht  SlaU  of  OhSa. 
That,  nn  and  after  the  paHsagf  at  this  not,  the  institntion  for  the  cdn. 
cation  fil  (be  Ae-nt  aod  dumb  shnll  also  be  open  to  reaeive  BDeh  blind  and 
deaf  cbildreii,  reBidents  of  the  Stntp,  U4  Llie  lruite«B  waA  superintend  eat 
judge  tram  reliable  infDrmation  mid  eximinatiou  to  be  nnitable  petduon 
to  receive  iostrnction  thereiu,  aud  the  anperintendent  is  bereb;  anthor- 
ized  to  emplo;  n  suitable  tenob?r  or  teachers,  and  nante  or  narBes,  and  to 
make  all  neceEaary  arrange  men  Eb  for  the  instractioa  aud  care  of  snch 
blind  and  deaf  children  na  ma;  be  admitted.  The  oompeiuati')!!  of  said 
leawherB  uud  mines  shall  be  flxod  by  the  Irn'lpen.  No  suoh  deaf  and 
blind  child  ahill  lie  admitted  under  four  jeara  of  age.  or  shall  remain 
more  than  twelve  years,  or  aach  a  part  therenf  a«  the  Bnperintendvut 
tbinka  its  pragruAs  jiiiiUfietj;  aud  all  rules  and  regnlations,  which  apply 
to  the  adaiittaope  and  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  dhall  apply  tii 
the  deaf  aud  blind  ''o  far  aa  the  same  are  applicable. 

Sbctioh  3.  Th"  truftpea  of  naid  iniititatioD,  irheii  it  aetua  to  them  fit 
nnd  propivr,  -IjnU  pnividi'  for  tho  eiliication  of  Any  deaf  aud  blind  child 
at  its  bouii;.  Uii-  ti  I'.'li.-rs  to  he  Hppoint'^ii  sud  dirfcl-td  Ihe  same  a.?  when 
the  child  is  placed  in  the  inatitution. 

Section  3.  Thin  act  shall  take  effect  from  aud  after  its  passage. 

The  following  act,  "  authorizing  school  diatricts  managed 
by  boiirds  of  education  or  school  councils  to  eBtablieh  and 
maintain  day  schools  for  the  deaf,  and  authorizing  paynaent 
therefor  from  state  common  achool  funds,''  also  passed : 

Suction  1.  Ue  il  eatifUd  hy  the  Genfral  Arti-mbly  of  the  Stale  of  OAio. 
That  upou  uppliciitiim  by  a  board  of  eitucation  or  school  council  of  an^ 
school  distri<:C  in  this  HtFite  to  the  State  cnmmissionei  of  schools,  he  shall 
grant  permission  to  such  board  of  education  or  school  council,  and  such 
iHMrd  of  edncatiuii  or  school  touncil  shall  thereupou  be  empowered  to 
maintain  vithin  its  limits  one  or  more  day  schools,  having  an  average 
utt«ndance  of  not  lens  than  five  pupils,  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  per. 
sous  over  the  age  of  three  aud  under  fifteen  years,  residents  of  the  State 
of  Ohio. 

Srcicon  2.  Snch  hoard  of  education  or  school  council,  which  ahall 
maiutniu  one  or  more  day  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  shall 
report  to  the  Statu  ciinimi^siuiier  of  scbouls  aQnnnlly,  and  as  often  as 
suiih  St;ite  i^ozumis-iioner  shall  direct,  such  fflcta  concerning  such  school 
or  achoola  as  he  may  rt(|Uire. 
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Section  3.  The  county  auditor  in  each  county  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  apportion  and  the  county  treasurer  to  pay  out  of  the 
State  common  school  fund  received  by  such  county,  to  the  treasurer  or 
other  financial  officer  of  such  board  of  education  or  school  council,  main- 
taining such  school  or  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  each  deaf  pupil,  resident  of  such 
county,  instructed  in  any  such  school  for  at  least  nine  months  during 
the  school  year,  and  a  share  of  such  sum  proportionate  to  the  term. of  in- 
struction of  any  such  pupil  as  shall  be  so  instructed  less  than  nine 
months  during  such  year.  If  no  such  school  shall  be  maintained  in  any 
county,  but  persons  residing  in  such  county  shall  attend  such  school  in 
another  county,  then  the  county  treasurer  of  the  county  not  maintain- 
ing such  school  shall  apportion  and  pay  to  the  financial  officer  of  the 
board  of  education  or  school  council  of  such  other  county  the  amount 
above  specified  for  each  pupil  attending  such  school  in  such  other 
county. 

Sbotion  4.  The  sums  provided  in  the  next  preceding  section  shall  be 
paid  by  such  county  treasurer  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  receipt  by  him 
of  the  State  common  school  fund  in  each  year,  upon  satisfactory  proof 
being  made  to  him  by  the  president  or  clerk  of  such  board  of  education 
or  school  council  maintaining  such  school,  of  the  number  of  pupils  in- 
structed in  such  school  or  schools,  and  their  residences,  and  the  period 
of  time  each  such  pupil  shall  have  been  so  instructed  in  such  school  or 
schools  for  the  preceding  school  year. 

Section  5.  All  teachers  in  such  schools  shall  be  appointed  by  the  State 
commissioner  of  schools  upon  application  of  the  board  of  education  or 
school  council  of  the  school  district  maintaining  such  school  or  schools ; 
the  State  commissioner  of  schools  to  have  the  power  to  remove  such 
teachers  for  cause.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  teach  in  any  such 
school  who  shall  not  have  first  obtained  a  teacher^s  certificate  as  pro- 
vided by  law,  and  who  shall  not  have  received  specific  instruction  in 
the  teaching  of  the  deaf  for  a  term  or  not  less  than  one  year. 

Section  6.  The  State  school  commissioner  shall  select  some  competent 
person  to  inspect  all  day  schools  organized  under  this  act,  or  by  other 
authority,  and  shall  cnuse  an  inspection  to  be  made  of  said  schools  at  least 
twice  a  year,  and  said  person  so  appointed  shall  make  a  written  report  to 
the  state  commissioner  of  common  schools  of  the  buildings  in  which  said 
schools  are  being  held,  the  method  of  instruction  and  all  other  matters 
which  may  seem  to  be  of  interest  and  profit  to  the  education  of  the 
children  in  said  schools. 

Section  7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
passage. 


Coiimniions  of  the  Deaf. — In  addition  to  the  conventions 
of  the  deaf  mentioned  in  the  last  number  of  the  Annals  as 


3D6  Advertisement. 

bnviDg  been  held  this  year,  there  were  also  conventions  ( 
school  reunions  in  Michigan,  Kentucky,  and  Texas,  c 
fourteen  such  gatherings  during  the  summer. 


IhdUm's  3fivw(/raj'/iy. — We  have  receiveil    the  following- J 
letter  from  Mr.  James  Fearon,  Principal  of  the  Halifax  InsH- 1 

tiltiou : 

R  rax  Dr.xr. 
.,  N.  8..  Miis/2',  189(*. 
T"  the  EdUoroflhe  AanaU  : 

Sm  :  A   fen  dajB  ago   there   came   into  mj  possesBinu  n  mnnnBoript    , 
volume,  being  h  Bpecimeu  dictioDary  of  signn,  written  b;  Hr.  Oeorga   ] 
Button,  father  of  Mr.  J.  Bcott  Hntton.  lafe  Prindpal  of  this  Inetitntioo. 
I  oODsider  it  of  immenae  liisl^ricttl  viJas,  and  I  feel  tbnt  teachers  of  tlie 
deaf  would  be  gieatlv  inteicBtcd  in  its  publicutloo,  beiog.iw  it  in,  a  auique   | 
work  in  itaelf.     Tbe  hiHtory  of  IhP  inalter  ia  exceeilingly  inteTexting. 

Over  Berenty  yeara  ago  Ur.  George  Hutton.  a  tsHoberof  the  hearing  u   I 
nell  aa  of  the  dant,  (commenced  the  production  of  a  dictionary  of  signa. 
Nearly  tweaty  yeart  afterwards  a  lady  in  Dnlilin,  Ireland,  offered  a  priz*    ' 
to  teacheiH  of  the  deaf  for  a  $yBteui  of  mimography,  aud  Mr.  O.  Hatlon  / 
became  a  competitor  and  forwarded  her  hia  work.     A  ei 
inera  wan  appointed,  bat  Hr.  Hiitton'a  work  being  the  only  one  olTered  la  I 
i^oinpetitiou  the  matter  was  allowed  to  aland  over  and  somehow  or  othor  I 
the  volume  waa  mislaid.     lu  187!,  Mr.  J.  Soott  Button  brought  the  aubjeot    I 
of  his  fstlier'e  Byeteni   of  mimography  before  the  Convpulion  held  at 
Indianapolis,  and  a  committee  tie^  appuii#ed  to  investignte  the  matter 
and  re[>ort  at  the  neit  Convention.     Mr.  ifiitton  wrote  to  the  lady  above 
referred  (o  in  Ireland  for  hia  Inther'a  prodliction.     As  far  as  I  can  learn 
Ibere  was  no  reAponne  to  hia  oommnnicatitii,  and  it  wa»  only  the  other 
day,  after  a  lapse  of  lweuty-»ii  years,  the  au4or  and  the  son  of  the  author 
having  ainoe  both  pai^sed  away,  that  n  reply  ni  the  form  of  the  boob  itself 
aud  Mr.  J.  Scott  Unttou'e  Utter  of  Jane  IS^ISTS,  came  into  my  hands. 

If  Ibe  profession  think  the  work  is  of  suffleient  interest  and  importanoe, 
it  IB  intended  to  publish  it  through  the  Volta  Bureau. 
Youra  sincerely, 

J.  FEARON, 


ADVEETISEMENT. 

WjkSTED:  An  oral  teacher  ^  one  with  experieoce  preferred. 
Address  "H,"  Rwe  of  the  EditoT  of  th.^  AnnaU,  Kendall  Green,  Wa>lt*        rfj 
ingtou,  D.  C. 
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WASHINUTUN,  p.  C. 


"FIRST  LESS' 


"STORy  READER,  No.  1.' 


"STORY  READER,  No.  8." 

•-Sliur>   ■iiiildi'    |iii-|Kiii'il    r<vi    niiiiic    juiplU,  uiKinllril    !•«     ItlA    Vh 
IIAMMONI).      Prlcf ,  S"»i  ?"  tiaitu.     Si-i^lr  cxtpv    ■fjc. 


"TALKS    AND    RTORIES.' 


"BITS   OF  HISTOK 

One  liuniJre<l  .lurk,  gnlhcitd  rmm  I'ulu-il  Sin. 


"  A   Primer   of  £ugiish.   and    Aznerlo 
Literature." 


"WORDS  AND   PHRASES.- 


'*  Stories  for  Language  Study.*' 

AilnplMl   lo  puiiil.  of  Uir  lltird  or  foiifil.  tiiJ*   Lt.mpll- <|    hy  ; 
BAKTLE'rr  KE1.1J3GG.     Pritt.  5^  Ji.  fa  d..*en. 


iiBi'iuB  Sclool,  at  Harlfori,  for  tke  Dea[, 


HARTFORD,   COKN, 


,  OF  ARnCULATION  TEACHING 

By  B.  OKBBHB. 


mur.  SCHOOL  for  riu;  iNsTurrTioN 

OK  OKAK-flrrKS 

'   M£AN3   Ol'   ARTICUI-^TION    AN!>   UP-READING. 

•lutmcR  o»  PUPILS  LiMrrEO  to  ten. 

Uam.  W.  ABBE,  Wiuaimm,  Onnn.  1 
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BOPOLD  BLOCK.  PARIBAUl,T,  UXHN.  J 

Scboolfli   Scsldcaccs,    Public    BoUdloss. 
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